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SECTION XLVI. 

The spirit of versifying the psalms, and other parts of the 
Bible, at the beginning of the reformation, was almost as epi- 
demic as psalm-singing. William Hunnis, a gentleman of the 
chapel under Edward the Sixth, and afterwards chapel-master 
to queen Elisabeth, rendered into rhyme many select psalms # f 
which had not the good fortune to be rescued from oblivion by 
being incorporated into Hopkins's collection, nor to be sung in 
the royal chapel. They were printed in 1550, with this tide, 
u Certayne Psalmes chosen out of the Psalter of David, and 
drawen forth into Englysh meter by William Hunnis servant 
to the iyght honourable syr William Harberd knight Newly 
collected and imprinted a .” 

I know not if among these are his Seven Sobs of a sorrowful 


* £On the back of the title to a copy 
of Sir Themas More’s works, 1557, 
/presented to the library of Trin . ColL 
Item, by John Gibbon, 1630,) the fol- 
lowing lines occur, which bear the sig- 
nature of our poet in a coeval band. 

“ Mr nasi Will ann TxsTaMXNT. 

To God xny soule I do bequeathe, be- 
cause it is his owren, 

My body to be layd in grave, where to 
my fiends best known : 

VOL. IV. ] 


Executors I well none make, thereby 
great stryffe may grow ; 

Because the goods that I shall leav^, 
wyll not pay all I owe. 

W: Hvnnys.”— Pan*.] 

* Ihave also seen Hunnis’s “ Abridge- 
ment or brief meditation on certame of 
the Psalmes in English metre," printed 
by R. Wier, 4to. [Svo. says Bishop 
Tanner.— Pane.] 
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soul for sin, comprehending the seven penitential Psalms in 
metre*. They are dedicated to Frances countess of Sussex, 
whose attachment to the gospel he much extolsf, and who was 
afterwards the foundress of Sydney college in Cambridge. Hun- 
nis also, under the happy title of a Handful of Honey- 
suckles, published Blessings out of Deuteronomy Prayers to 
Christ , Athanasius? s Creed, and Meditations f, in metre with mu- 
sical notes. But his spiritual nosegays are numerous. To say 
nothing, of Hs Recreations on Adam's banishment , Christ his 
Cribb, and the Lost Sheep , he translated into English rhyme the 
Whjcfte book of. Genesis, which he calls a Hive full of 
’ Honey" \ But his honey-suckles and his honey are now no 
longer delicious. He was a large contributor to the Paradise 
of Dainty Devises, of which more will be said in its place. 
In the year 1550, were also published by John Hall, or Hawle, 


• [The “ Certayne Psalmes ” did not 
appear among the “ Seven Sobs,” which 
were licensed to H. Denham Nov. 1581, 
and printed in 15— > 1585, 1589, 1597, 
1629 and 1636. Huunis't “ Seven Stejts 
to Heaven ” were also licensed in 1581. 
The love of alliteration bad before pro- 
duced “ a Surge of Sorrowing Sobs,” 
in the “ gorgeous gallery of gallant in- 
ventions,” 1578.— Park.] 
f [Her ladyship’s virtue and courtesie 
are extolled ; but godlie fear, firm faith, 
Ac. are only enumerated among the de- 
dicator's wishes.— Park.] 

\ [To these were added the poore IFi- 
doioes mite , Comfortable Dialogs betweene 
Christ and a Sinner , A Lamentation of 
yotUh's follies , a pstdme of rinsing, and 
npraier for the good estate of Queen Elisa- 
beth. The last being the shortest Is here 
given : for Hutinis was rather a prosaic 
penman. 

Thou God that guidst both heaven and 
earth. 

On whom we all depend ; 

Preserve our Queene in perfect health, 
And hir from haxme defend. 

Conserve hir life, in peace to reigne, 
Augment hir joyes withal 1 : 

Increase hir mends, roaintaine hir cause, 
And btere us when we call 1 


So shall all we that feithftill be 
Rcjoise and praise thy name : 

O God, 6 Christ, 6 Holie- Ghost, 

Give eare, and grant the seme. Amen. 

Park.] 

b Printed by T. Marshe, 1578. 4to. 
[And entitled “ A Hyve full o if Hun- 
nye; contayning the first* Books of 
Moses called Genesis. Turned into En- 
glish Meetreby William Hunnk, one of 
the Gent, of her M^jestie’s Ch a p pe l and 
Maister to the Children of the same,” 
Ac. It is inscribed to Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, in an acrostic on bia 
name, which is followed by another on 
the versifiers “ torthe friendly* reader.” 
Thos. Newton has verses prefixed “in 
commendation of this his Frendet tra- 
vayde,” which was wri t ten, ae it seems, 
~ m fee winter of his age.'” He names 
as previous productions of Hunnls, 
“ interludes and gallant layes, nod nm- 
deietts and songs, his Nosegay and his 
Wydowes Myte , with other fancies of hit 
forge.” And be tells us, that in the 
prime of youth his pen “had depaincted 
Sonets SweeHf.” This probably is allu- 
sive to his contributions in the “ Para- 
dise of Daintie Devises.” Wood calls 
Hunnia a cron* of Thomas Newton, the 
Latinpoet. Ath. Oxon. j. 152.— Pari.] 
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a surgeon or physician of Maidstone in Kent, and author of 
many tracts in his profession, “ Certayne chapters taken out of 
the proverbes of Solomon, with other chapters of the holy 
Scripture, and certayne Psalmes of David translated into En- 
glish metre by John Hall c .” By the remainder of the title it 
appears, that the proverbs had been in a former impression un- 
fairly attributed to Thomas Stemhold. The other chapters of 
Scripture are from Ecclesiasticus and saint Paul’s Epistles. 
We must not confound this John Hall with his cotemporary 
Eliseus Hall, who pretended to be a missionary from heaven 
to the queen, prophesied in the streets, and wrote a set of me- 
trical visions d . Metre was now become the vehicle of enthu- 
siasm, and the puritans seem to have appropriated it to them- 
selves, in opposition to our service, which was in prose # . 

William Baldwyn, of whom more will be said when we 
come to the Mirrour of Magistrates, published a Phrase- 
like declaration in English meeter on the Canticles or Songs 
of Solomon, ii* 1549 f. It is dedicated to Edward the 

* There is a n edition in quarto dedl- HaUetmah. 

cased to king Edward the Sixth with Syng to the Lord sum pleasant song, 
this title, “ The Psahnes of David trans- Qf matter fresh and news : 
iated into English metre by T. Stern- Unto his ckurche it doth belong 
hold, sir T. Wyat, and William Hun- His prayses to renew. Psalroe cxviii. 
nis, with certaine chapters of the Pro- m.d.xlix.” 

▼erbes and select Ptalm* by John Hall. ” 

I think 1 have seen a book by Hall called 
. the Court or Virtue, containing some 
or all of these f acred songs, with notes, 

1565. 8vo. [16mo.] He has a copy of 
verses prefixed to Gale's Enchiridion 
or Surgery, Lond. 1563. See John 
Beetle's Preface to his translation of 
P. Arcaeus's Anatomy. 

4 Strype, Ann. i. p. 291. ch. xxy. ed. 

1725. 

* [I suppose that church service of 
chant and anthem is here meant ; other- 
wise, their preaching and praying was at 
least as bad prose as ours. — Ashby.] 

f [With the sight of this ram book X 
have been favoured by a friend ; its title 
runs thus : “ The Cantkxxs or Baums Song of Solomon, exhibits a greater fa- 

Salomon, phrasdyke declared in En * cility of versification than the psalmody 
gtysh metres, by William Baldwin. of his predecessor, and the lyrical varie- 

B 2 


Colophon : “ Imprinted at London by 
William Baldwin t %ervnunt with Edwarde 
Whitchurche.** Baldwin, in the dedi- 
cation to his royal patron, expresses a 
pious wish that these swete and mistical 
songs may drive out of office “the baudy 
halades of lecherous love," which were 
indited and sung by idle courtiers iu the 
houses of princes and noblemen. To 
forward the same purpose, he tells us 
bis Majesty [Edw. VI.] had given a 
notable example, in causyngthe Psalmes, 
brought into fine Englysh meter, bv his 
godly disposed servaunt Thomas 5Kmt- 
kolde, to be song openlv before his grace, 
in the hearyng of all hit subjects, 4 
Baldwin's metrical paraphrase of the 
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Sixth c . Nineteen of the psalms in rhyme are extant by Fran* 
cis Seagar *, printed by William Seres in 155S, with musical 
notes* and dedicated to Lord Russel f . 

Archbishop Parker also versified the psalter ; not from any 


tics of his metre render it far more 
pleasing. I extract a few short specimens 
from different parts of the volume. 

Lroe, thou my love art fayer ; 
Myselfe have made thee so : 

Yea, thou art fayer, in dede. 
Wherefore thou shalt not nede 
In beautie to dispayer : 

For I accept thee, lo, 

For fayer. 

For fayer, because thyne eyes 
J\re like the culvers, whyte j 
Whose simplenes in dede, 

All others doe excede : 

Thy judgement wholly lyes 
In true sence of [the] spryte. 

Most* wyse. — Sign. B. 3. b. 

In wysedome of the flesh, my bed. 
Finde truste in wurkes of mannes devise. 
By nyght, in darkenes of the dead, 

I sought for Christe, as one unwyse, 
Whome my soule loveth. 

I sought hym long, butfoundehlm not. 
Because I sought hym not aryght ; 

I sought in wurkes, but now, I wot, 

He is found by fayth, not in the nyght, 
Whome my soule loveth. 

Sign. E. 1. a. 

Ye feythfull, would ye know 
As full what one he is ? 

My Wit and learnyng is too low 
To shew that shape of his.— 

My love is suche a gem. 

My frende also is he : 

Ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

Suche is my love tome. 

Sign. H. 3. a. 

A more brief and much more prosaic 
version of Solomon's Canticum Caniico- 
rum was published, in 1575, bya rhymer 
hitherto unrecorded in these annals, or 
in the typographical antiquities of Her- 
bert. His bode was entitled “ A roisti- 
call devise of the spirituall and godly 


love betweene Christ the spouse, and the 
Church or Congregation : first made by 
the wise prince Saloman, and now newly 
set forth in verse by Jud Smith," Ac. 
Printed by H. Kirckham, 16mo, b. L 
A single stanza may suffice. 

Come, wend unto my garden gay. 

My sister and my spowse ; 

For I have gathered mirre with spice, : 
And otlier goodly bowes., 

A fantastical and almost unintelligible 
pamphlet was printed in black letter, 
called “ Beware the Cat," and was attri- 
buted to one Stremer r but in the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries, a black 
letter copy of verses is preserved, which 
ascribes the production peremptorily to 
the pen of Baldwin in these cryer-like 
lines:— 

Wheras ther is a boke called Beware the 
Cat , 

The verie truth is so that Stexkkr made 
not that : 

Nor no suche false fabels fell ever from 
his pen. 

Nor from his hart or mouth, as knoe 
mani honest men. 

But wil ye gladli knoe who made that 
boke in dede, 

OneWvLLiAMBALDEwiN^— God graunt 
him wel to spede.— P ark.] 

e In quarto. I have seen also u The 
Ballads or Canticles of Solomon in 
Prose and Verse.” Without date, or 
name of printer or author. 

* [Sir Thomas Smith, the learned se- 
cretory to Edward VI. and to his sister 
Elizabeth, while a prisoner in the Tower 
in 1549, translated eleven of David's 
psalms into English metre, and com- 
posed three metrical prayers, which are 
now in the British Museum. MSS. Reg. 
17. A. xvii.— Park.] 
f At the end is a poem, entitled “ A 
Description of the Lyfe of Man, the 
World and Vanities thereof.” Princ. 
“ Who on earth can justly rejjoyce ? ” 
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opposition to our liturgy, but, either for the private amusement 
and exercise of his religious exile, or that the people, whose 
predilection for psalmody could not be suppressed, might at 
least be furnished with a rational and proper translation. It 
was finished in 1557. And a few years afterwards printed by 
Day, the archbishop’s printer, in quarto, with this tide, “ The 
whole Psalter translated into English metre, which contayneth 
an hundredth and fifty psalmes. The first Quinquagene *. 
Quoniam omnis terra deus , psaUite sapienter . Ps. 14. 47. Im- 
printed at London by John Daye, dwelling over Aldersgate 
beneath Saint Martyn’s. Cum privilegio per decennium b .” 
Without date of the printer ', or name of the translator. In 
the metrical preface prefixed, he tries to remove the objections 
of those who censured versifications of Scripture, he pleads the 
comforts of such an employment to the persecuted theologist 
who suffers voluntary banishment, and thus displays the power 
of sacred music. 


The psalmist stayde with tuned songe 
The rage of myndes agast. 

As David did with harpe among 
To Saule in fury cast. 

With golden stringes such harmonic 
His harpe so sweete did wrest, 

That he relievd his phrenesie 

Whom wicked sprites possest k . 

Whatever might at first have been his design, it is certain 
that his version, although printed, was never published : and 
notwiths tand ing the formality of his metrical preface above 


* The second quinquagene follows, 
foL 146. The third and hut, fol. 280. 

* In black letter. Among the prefaces 
are four lines from lord Surrey's Ecclje- 
ai«rn- Attached to every psalm is a 
prase collect. At the end of the psalms 
are Tendons of T* Deum , Bcnaiictut, 
Qjukmque vult, &c. &c. 


1 Day had a license, June 3, 1561, to 
print the psalms in metre. Ames, p. 238. 

k He thus remonstrates against the 
secular ballads. 

Ye songes so nice, ye sonnets all* 

Of lothly lovers layes, 

Yc workc mens rayndcs but bitter gall 
By phansies peevish playes. 
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mentioned, which was professedly written to shew the spiritual 
efficacy or virtue of the psalms in metre, and in which he di- 
rects a distinct and audible mode of congregational singing, he 
probably suppressed it, because he saw that the practice had been 
abused to the purposes of fanaticism, and adopted by the puri- 
tans in contradiction to the national worship ; or at least that 
such a publication, whatever his private sentiments might have 
been, would not have suited the nature and dignity of his high 
office in the church. Some of our musical antiquaries, however, 
have justly conjectured, that the archbishop, who was skilled in 
music, and had formerly founded a music-school in his college 
of Stoke Clare # , intended these psalms, which are adapted to 
complicated tunes of four parts probably constructed by him- 
self and here given in score, for the use of cathedrals ; at a 
time, when compositions in counterpoint were uncommon in 
the church, and when that part of our choir-service called the 
motet or anthem, which admits a more artificial display of har- 
mony, and which is recommended and allowed in queen Elisa- 
beth’s earliest ecclesiastical injunctions, was yet almost unknown, 
or but in a very imperfect state. Accordingly, although the 
direction is not quite comprehensible, he orders many of them 
to be sung by the rector chori, or chantor, and die quier, or choir, 
alternately. That at least he had a taste for music, we may 
conclude from the following not inelegant scale f of modulation, 
prefixed to his eight tunes above mentioned. 


* [In the county of Suffolk. From 
the statutes of which college, as framed 
by Dr. Parker, Sir John Hawkins has 
gnren the following curious extract: 
« Item to be found in the college, hence- 
forth a number of quiristers, to the num- 
ber of eight or ten or more, as may be 
borne conveniently of the stock, to have 
sufficient meat, drink, broth, and learn- 
ing. Of which said quiristers, after their 
breasts (i.e. voices) be changed, we will 
the most apt of wit and capacity be 
helpen with exhibition of forty shillings, 
four marks, or three pounds a-piece, to 
be students in some college in Cam- 
bridge." Hist of Music, iii. 506.— 
Paex.1 


f [“ This scale, however elegant," 
says Mr. Ashby, “ will not alone prove 
Archbishop Parker's right to this ver- 
sion of the psalms : because it is not 
only likely in general, that the translator 
would be a lover of music, but it so hap- 
pens that the other claimant, John 
Keeper, had studied music and poetry 
at Wells." I presume that the following 
extract from toe archbishop's diary wifi 
establish his chum to the performance. 
“ This 6 August (his birth-day), Ann. 
Dom. 1557, I persist in the same con- 

ness of my Lo^ and^ Saviour Jeiius 
Christ ; by whose inspiration I have 
finished the Book of Psalms, turned 
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“ The nature op the eyght tunes. 

The first is meke, devout to see, 

The second sad, in maiesty : 

The third doth rage, and roughly brayth, 

The fourth doth fawne, and flattry playth : 

The fifth deligth, and laugheth the more, 

The sixt bewayleth, it wepeth full sore. 

The seventh tredeth stoute in froward race, 

The eyghte goeth milde in modest pace.” 

What follows is another proof, that he had proposed to in* 
troduce these psalms into die choir-service. “ The tenor of 
these partes be for the people when they will syng alone, the 
other partes put for the greater quiers, or to suche as will syng 
or play them privately l . w 

How far this memorable prelate, perhaps the most accom- 
plished scholar that had yet filled the archbishoprick of Canter- 
bury, has succeeded in producing a translation of the psalter 
preferable to the common one, the reader may judge from these 
stanzas of a psalm highly poetical, in which I have exactly 
preserved the translator’s peculiar use of the hemistic punc- 
tuation. 


into vulgar verse.” (Strype’s Life of 
Archbishop Parker.) " Vulgar” here 
means vernacular; as in the ministra- 
tion of baptism, the sponsors are directed 
to let the child be taught the creed Ac. 
in the “ vulgar tongue.” And in the 
preflx to Dnmfs version of the Satires 
of Horac e “ I have englished thinges 
not according to the vain of the Latin 
proprietie, but of our own vulgar 
tongas.*— Put. ] 

1 As the singing-psalms were never s 
part of our liturgy, no rubrical directions 
are any where given for the manner of 
p erforming them. In one of the Pre- 
packs, writt en about 1550, it is ordered, 
" Wher ea s heretofore there hath been 
great dtveraitie of saying and singing in 
churches within this realm, some follow- 


ing Salisbury use, some Hereford use, 
some the use of Bangor, some of York, 
some of Lincoln ; now from henceforth 
all the whole realm shall have but one 
use.” But this is said in reference to 
the chants, responds, suffrages, verridea, 
introhea,kyrie-eleevsons,doxol<Mpes, and 
other melodies of the Book of Common 
Prayer, then newly published under law. 
ful authority, with musical notes by Mar- 
beok, and which are still used ; that no 
arbitrary variations should be made in the 
manner of singing these melodies, as 
had been latelv the case with the Roman 
missal, in performing which some cathe- 
drals affected a manner of their own. 
The Salisbury missal was most famotis 
and chiefly followed. 
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To feede my neede ; he will me leade 
To pastures greene and fat : 

He forth brought me : in libertie, 

To waters delicate. 

My soule and hart: he did convart, 
To me he shewth the path : 

Of right wisness : in holiness, 

His name such vertue hath. 



Yea though I go : through Death his wo 
His yale and shadow wyde : 

I feare no dart ; with me thou art 
With rod and staffe to guide. 

Thou shah provyde : a table wyde, 

For me against theyr spite : 

With oyle my head : thou hast bespred. 
My cup is fully dight m 


I add, in the more sublime character, a part of the eighteenth 
psalm, in which Stemhold is supposed to have exerted his 
powers most successfully, and without the interruptions of the 
pointing which perhaps was designed for some regulations of 
die music, now unknown. 

v The earth did shake, for feare did quake, 

The hils theyr bases shooke; 

Removed they were, in place most fayre, 

At God’s ryght fearfull looke. 


Darke smoke rose to hys face therefro, 
Hys mouthe as fire consumde, 
That coales as it were kyndled bright 
When he in anger famde. 


The heavens full lowe he made to bowe, 
And downe dyd he ensue 0 ; 

And darkness great was underrate 
His feete in dowdy hue. 

■ FoL 13. * follow. 
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He rode on hye, and dyd so dye, 

Upon the Chernbins ; 

He came in sight, and made his flight 
Upon the wyng of wyndes. 

The Lorde from heaven sent downe his leaven 
And thundred thence in ire ; 

He thunder cast in woftdrous blast 
With hayle and coales of fyre. 0 

Here is some degree of spirit, and a choice of phraseology. 
But on the whole, and especially for this species of stanza, 
Parker will be found to want facility, and in general to have 
been unpractised in writing English verses. His abilities were 
destined to other studies, and adapted to employments of a more 
archiepiscopal nature. 

The industrious Strype, Parker’s biographer, after a diligent 
search never could gain a sight of this translation # : nor is it 
even mentioned by Ames, the inquisitive collector of our typo- 
graphical antiquities. In the late Mr. West’s library there was 
a superb copy, once belonging to bishop Kennet, who has re- 
marked in a blank page, that the archbishop permitted his wife 
dame Margaret to present the book to some of the nobility. 
It is certainly at this time extremely scarce, and would be de- 
servedly deemed a fortunate acquisition to those capricious 
students who labour only to collect a library of rarities. Yet 
it is not generally known, that there are two copies in the Bod- 
leian library of this anonymous version, which have hitherto 
been given to an obscure poet by the name of John Keeper. 
One of them, in 1643, appears to have been the property 6f 
bishop Barlow : and on the opposite side of the title, in some- 
what of an antient hand, is this manuscript insertion. “ The 
auctor of this booke is one John Keeperf, who was brought 


♦ Pol. 35. 

• [Neither did bidlop Tanner; nor 
does Dr. Burney, in speaking of it in his 
History of Music, appear to have seen 
any copy. By Sir John Hawkins the 
discovery was announced. Mr. Todd 
describes a copy very curiously bound 


in the church library of Canterbury. See 
his Milton, vi. 116. — Park.] 

f [John Keeper, or Kepyer, occurs in 
the “ Arbor of Amitie, wherein is com- 
prised pleasant poems & pretie poesies, 
set forth by Thomas Howell, gentleman, 
anno 1568.” Imprinted at London, 
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upp in the close of Wells.” Perhaps Antony Wood had ho 
better authority than this slender unauthendcated note, for say- 
ing, that John Keeper, a native of Somersetshire, and a gra- 
duate at Oxford in the year 1564;, and who afterwards studied 
music and poetry at Wells, translated The whole Psalter into 
English metre which containeth 150 psalms, etc . printed at Lon- 
don by John Day living over Aldersgate , about 1570 [1 574-1 
in quarto: and added thereunto The Gloria Patri, Te Deum, 
The Song of the three Children, Quicunque vult, Beuedictus, 
&c. all in metre. At the end of which, are musical notes set in 
four parts to several psalms. What other things, he adds, of 
poetry, music, or other faculties, he has published, I know not; 
nor any thing more; yet I suppose he had some dignity in the 
church of Wells p.” If this version should really be the work 
of Keeper, I fear we are still to seek for archbishop Parker’s 
psalms with Strype and Ames q . 


by H. Denham, Ittno, b. 1. Dedicated 
to Ladle Anne Talbot. Among the re- 
commendatory copies of verses is one 
signed M John Keeper, student.** See 
also “ J. K. to his friend H.* v fol. 27. a. 
and “ H. to K.** ibid. Again fol. 33. b. 
34. a*. 88, 99. Ac. 

Howell had another volume of verses 
in Pearson’s collection, entitled “ De- 
vises for his owne exercise and his Friends 
pleasure/* printed in 1581, 4to. The 
first of these occurs in the Bodleian 
library, and denotes him to have had a 
contraction of metrical spirit, which fitly 
adapted itself to posies for rings; ex. gr. 
As flowres freshe to-day, 
To-morrow in decay ; 

Such is th* uncertaine stay, 

That man hath here alway. 

The following lines from a poem where- 
in a lover “ describes his loss of liberty 
and craves return of love,** are the very 
best I could trace in the volume, whicn 
b deemed unique, and therefore claimed 
an entire perusal. 

When first I cast my carelease eye 
Upon thy hue, that drew the dart, 

I little thought thou shouldcst lye 
So deepe sunck downe iu my poore 
hart; 

I would full faine forgo my holdo, 

My free estate by wit to foide. 


As birde alurde in winters sore, 

On limed twigges that often bee, 
Thinkes he is free as late before 
Untill he 'sayes his Sight to See : 

He cries, he flies, in vaine he tries. 

On twigge in bondage there he lies. 

So I, by lure of thy good grace, 

That thought my hart at Ubertie, 

Was wrapt unwares by featurde face. 
With most extreme capti vitae : 

A Beautie hath me bondman made, 

By love sincere, that shall not vade. 

fol. 2.— Pam.] , 
p Ash. Oxon. i. 181. 

• [This suggestion of Mr. Warton 
drew forth thefollowing satisfactory in- 
vestigation, it is conjectured, from the 
Rev. Dr. Lort, who was chaplain to the 
archbishop of Canterbury. “ In the 
Lambeth library is a beautiful copy of 
this edition of the Psalms, on the back 
of the title of which is written— 1 to the 
right vertuoute and honorable Ladye the 
Countesee of Shrewthurye, from vour 
bmnqe frende, Margaret Parker .* This 
is written in the hand of the time when 
she lived; and the binding of the book, 
which is richly gilded, seems also of the 
same date. But there is no date to the 
book, and where Antony Wood found 
that of 1570 for his copy, if it was of 
the same book with this, we are yet to 
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A considerable contributor to the metrical theology was 
Robert Crowley, educated in Magdalene college at Oxford, 
where he obtained a fellowship in 1542. In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, he commenced printer and preacher in London. 
He lived in Ely-rents in Holborn : “ where,” says Wood, “ he 
sold books, and at leisure times exercised the gift of preaching 
in the great city and elsewhere r .” In 1550 be printed the 
first edition of Pierce Plowman’s Vision, but with the ideas 
pf a controversialist, and with the view of helping forward the 
reformation by the revival of a book which exposed the absur- 
dities of popery in strong satire, and which at present is only 
valuable or useful, as it serves to gratify the harmless researches 
of those peaceable philosophers who study the progression of 
antient literature. His pulpit and his press, those two prolific 
sources of faction, happily co-operated in propagating his 
principles of predestination : and his shop and his sermons were 
alike frequented. Possessed of those talents which qualified 
him for captivating the attention and moving the passions of 
the multitude, under queen Elisabeth he held many dignities 
in a church, whose doctrines and polity his undiscerning zeal 
had a tendency to destroy. He translated into popular rhyme, 
not only the psalter, but the litany, with hymns, all which he 
printed together in 1549. In the same year, and in the same 
measure, he published The Voice of the last Trumpet bUmn by 
the seventh angeL This piece contains twelve several lessons, 
for the instruction or amendment of those who seemed at that 
time chiefly to need advice; and among whom he enumerates 
lewd priests, scholars, physicians, beggars, yeomen, gentlemen, 
magistrates, and women. He also attacked the abuses of his 


Nek. If that date realty belongs to it, 
it cannot probably be the tame edition 
with that in the Lambeth library, which 
has Margaret Parker’s name written in 
it, for she died (as Strype tells us) in 
1570: and if the book was printed in 
this or the foregoing year, Keeper could 
not (accord i ng to Antony Wood’s ac- 
count of him) he above 22 or S3 years 
of age. So that I think archbishop 


Parker may still keep hit title to this 
version of the Psalm*, till a stronger 
than Keeper shall be found to dispossess 
him.” Gent. Mag. for 1781. p. 567. — 
Park. ] 

q There is a metrical English version 
of the Psalms among the Cotton manu- 
scripts about the year 1320, which has 
merit. See also »upr. vol. i. 25, 

r Atm. Oxok. i. 235. 
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ago in thirty-one epigrams, first printed in 1551* The subjects 
are placed alphabetically* In his first alphabet are Abbayes, 
Alehouses, Alleys , and Almeshouses. The second, Bailiffs, 
Jkmds, Beggars, Bear-bayting, and Braiders. They display, 
but without spirit or humour, the reprehensible practices and 
licentious manners which then prevailed. He published in 
1551, a kind of metrical sermon on Pleasure and Pain, Heaven 
and Hell. Many of these, to say nothing of his almost innu- 
merable controversial tracts in prose, had repeated editions, 
and from his own press. But one of his treatises, to prove that 
Lent is a human invention and a superstitious institution, de- 
serves notice for its plan : it is a Dialogue between Lent and 
Liberty. The personification of Lent is a bold and a perfectly 
new prosopopeia. In an old poem # of this age against the 
papists, written by one doctor William Turner a physician, but 
afterwards dean of Wells, the Mass, or mistress Mis&a, is 
personified, who, arrayed in all her meretricious trappings, 
must at least have been a piore theatrical figure*. Crowley 
likewise wrote, and printed in 1588, a rhyming manual. The 
School of Fertue and Book of good Nurture. This is a trans- 
lation into metre, of many of the less exceptionable Latin hymns 
antiently used by the catholics, and still continuing to retain 
among the protestants a degree of popularity. One of these 
begins, Jam Lucis orto sydere. At .the end are prayers and 
graces in rhyme. This book, which in Wood's time had been 
degraded to the stall of the ballad-singer, and is now only to 
be found on the shelf of the antiquary, was intended to super- 
sede or abolish the original Latin hymns, which were only of* 
fensive because they were in Latin, and which were the recrea»- 


* [My late friend Mr. Fillingham, 
who underwent the task of framing an 
Index to Warton’a History, pointed out 
that this was not a poem, but a Dialogue 
in prose, entitled “ The Examination of 
the Masse." 

The speakers are, 

“ Mastres Miss®, 

Master Knowledge. 

Master Fremouth. 


Master Justice of the peace. 

Peter Preco, the Cryer. 

Palemon, the Judge. 

Doctor Porphyry. - 
Sir Philip Philargirye. Paek. ] 

* See Strype, Eccl Mem. ii. p. 138. 
See the speakers in Ochin*s Dialogue 
against the Pope, Englished by Poynet, 
printed in 1549. Strype, ibid. 198. 
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tion of scholars in our universities after dinner on festival days. 
At an archiepiscopal visitation of Merton college in Oxford, 
in the year 1562, it was a matter of enquiry, whether the super- 
stitious hymns appointed to be sung in the Hall on holidays, 
were changed for the psalms in metre : and one of the fellows 
is accused of having attempted to prevent the singing of the 
metrical Te Deum in the refectory on All-saints day*. 

It will not be foreign to our purpose to remark here, that 
when doctor Cosins, prebendary of Durham, afterwards bishop, 
was cited before the parliament in 1640, for reviving or sup- 
porting papistic usages in his cathedral, it was alledged against 
him, that he had worn an embroidered cope, had repaired some 
ruinous cherubims, had used a consecrated knife for dividing 
the sacramental bread, had renovated the blue cap and golden 
beard of a little image of Christ on bishop Hatfield’s tomb, 
had placed two lighted tapers on the altar, which was decorated 
with emblematic sculpture, and had forbidden the psalms of 
Sternhold and Hopkins to be sung in the choir u . 

* Strype’s Parker, B. 11. Ch. ii. " Neale’s Hist. PtJarr. vol. ii. ch. vif. 
Mg. 116, 117. Comppre Lira or Bin pag. S87. edit. 1798. Nahon'a Couac- 
Thomas Pon, 2d edit. p. 354. tions, yoL i. pag. 789. 
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But among the theological versifiers of these times, the most 
notable is Christopher Tye, a doctor of music at Cambridge 
in 1545, and musical preceptor to prince Edward, and probably 
to his sisters the princesses Mary and Elisabeth. In the reign 
of Elisabeth he was organist of the royal chapel, in which he 
had been educated. To his profession of music, he joined 
some knowledge of English literature : and having been taught 
to believe that rhyme and edification were closely connected, 
and being persuaded that every part of the Scripture would be 
more instructive and better received if reduced into verse, he 
projected a translation of the Acts of the Apostles into 
familiar metre. It appears that the Book of Kings had before 
been versified, which for many reasons was more capable of 
I -shining under the hands of a translator. But the most splen- 
did historical book, I mean the most susceptible of poetic orna- 
ment, in the Old or New Testament, would have become ridi- 
culous when clothed in the fashionable ecclesiastical stanza* 
Perhaps the plan of setting a narrative of this kind to music, 
was still more preposterous and exceptionable. However, he 
completed only the first fourteen chapters: and they were 
printed in 1555, by William Serres, with the following title, 
which, by the reader who is not acquainted with the peculiar 
complexion of this period, will hardly be suspected to be serious. 
“ The Actes of the Apostles translated into Englyshe metre, 
and dedicated to the kinges most excellent maiestye by Cris- 
tofer Tye, doctor in musyke, and one of the Gentylmen of hys 
graces most honourable Chappell, with notes to eche chapter 
to synge and also to play upon the Lute, very necessarye for- 
studentes after theyr studye to fyle their wittes, and alsoe for all 
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Christians that cannot synge, to reade the good and godlye 
storyes of the lives of Christ his apostles.” It is dedicated 
in Stemhold’s stanza, “ To the vertuous and godlye learned 
prynce Edward the Sixth.” As this singular dedication con- 
tains, not only anecdotes of the author and his work, but of his 
majesty’s eminent attention to the study of the scripture, and 
of his skill in playing on the lute, I need not apologise for 
transcribing a few dull stanzas; especially as they will also serve 
as a specimen of the poet’s native style and manner, unconfined 
by the fetters of translation. 

Your Grace may note, from tyme to tyme, 

That some doth undertake 
Upon the Psalms to write in ryme, 

The verse plesaunt to make : 


And some doth take in hand to wryte 
Out of the Booke of Kynges; 

Because they se your Grace delyte 
In suche like godlye thynges 1 . 

And last of all, I youre poore man, 
Whose doinges are full base, 

Yet glad to do the best I can 
To give unto your Grace, 

Have thought it good now to recyte 
The stories of the Actes 

Even of the Twelve, as Luke doth wryte, 
Of all their worthy factes. 

Unto the text I do not ad, 

Nor nothyng take awaye; 

And though my style be gros and bad. 
The truth percey ve ye may. — - — 


* 8trype mjs, that “ Stemhold com- 
posed several psalms at first for bis own 
sol a ce . For be set and sung them to bis 
or ga n. Which music king Edward vi. 
sometime bearing, for he was a Gentle- 


man of the privy-chamber, was much 
delighted with them. Which occasioned 
his publication and dedication of them 
to the said king." Ecclbs. Mbkos. 
B. i. ch. 2. p. 86. 
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* My callynge is another waye, 

Your Grace shall herein fynde 

By notes set forth to synge or playe. 

To recreate the fnynde. 

And though they be not curious b , 

But for the letter mete ; 

Ye shall them fynde harmonious, 

And eke pleasaunt and swete. 

A young monarch singing the Acts of the Apostles in 
verse to his lute, is a royal character of which we have seldom 
heard. But he proceeds, 

That such good thynges your Grace might move 
Your Lute when ye assays 

In stede of songes of wanton love, 

These stories then to play. 

So shall your Grace plese God the lorde 
In walkyng in his waye, 

His lawes and statutes to recorde 
In your heart night and day. 

And eke your realme shall florish styll, 

No good thynge shall decaye, 

Your subjectes shall with right good will, 

These wordes recorde and saye : 

“ Thy lyf, O kyng, to us doth shyne, 

As God's boke doth thee teache; 

Thou dost us feede with such doctrine 
As Christes elect dyd preache.” 

From this sample of liis original vein, my reader will not 
perhaps hastily predetermine, that our author has communi- 
cated any considerable decorations to his Acts of the Apo- 
stles in English verse. There is as much elegance and ani- 

b That is, they are plain and unisonous : the established character of this sort of 
music. • 
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nation in the two following initial stanzas of the fourteenth 
chapter, as in any of the whole performance, which I shall 
therefore exhibit. 

It chaunced in Iconium, 

As they c oft tymes did use, 

Together they into did come 
The Sinagoge of Jewes. 

Where they did preache and only seke l 
God’s grace them to atcheve ; 

That they so spake to Jew and Greke 
That many did bileve. 

Doctor Tye’s Acts op the Apostles were sung for a time 
in the royal chapel of Edward the Sixth. But they never be- 
came popular *. The impropriety of the design, and the im- 
potency of the execution, seem to have been perceived even by 
his own prejudiced and undiscerning age. This circumstance, 
however, had probably the fortunate and seasonable effect, of 
turning Tye’s musical studies to another and a more rational 
system : to the composition of words judiciously selected from 
the prose psalms in four or five parts. Before the middle of 
the reign of Elisabeth, at a time when the more ornamental 
and intricate music was wanted in our service, he concurred 
with the celebrated Tallis and a few others in setting several 
anthems, which are not only justly supposed to retain much of 
die original strain of our antient choral melody before the re- 
formation, but in respect of harmony, expression, contrivance, 
and general effect, are allowed to be perfect models of the ge- 
nuine ecclesiastic style. Fuller informs us, that Tye was the 
chief restorer of the loss which the music of the church had 
sustained by the destruction of the monasteries d . Tye also ap- 

• Apostles. mentioned, at the beginning of the reign 

• [Nash said, in 1596, u Dr. Tye of Elisabeth, and by proper authority, 

was a famous mustrian some few years enriched the music of Marbeck’s liturgy, 
since.” See Have with you to Saffiron He set to music the Tc Drum, Bene- 
Waldon.— Park.] d ictus, Magnificat, Nunc dimittis, 

d Worthies, ii. 244. Tallis here and other offices, to which Marbeck had 

YOU IV. C 
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pears to have been a translator of Italian* The History of 
Nastagio and Traversari translated out of Italian into English 
by C. T. perhaps Christopher Tye, was printed at London in 

i 569#C 

1 It is not my intention to pursue any farther the mob of reli- 
gious rhymers, who, from principles of the most unfeigned piety, 
devoutly laboured to darken the lustre, and enervate the force, 
of the divine pages. And perhaps I have been already too 
i prolix in examining a species of poetry, if it may be so called, 
which even impoverishes prose ; or rather, by mixing the stile 
of prose with verse, and of verse with prose, destroys the cha- 
racter and effect of both* But in surveying the general course 
of a species of literature, absurdities as well as excellencies, the 
weakness and the vigour of the human mind, must have their 
historian* Nor is it unpleasing to trace and to contemplate 
those strange incongruities, and false ideas of perfection, which 
at various times, either affectation, or caprice, or fashion, or 
' opinion, or prejudice, or ignorance, or enthusiasm, present to 
_ i the conceptions of men, in the shape of truth* 

I must not, however, forget, that king Edward the Sixth is 
to be ranked among the religious poets of his own reign* Fox 
has published his metrical instructions concerning the eucha- 
rist, addressed to sir Antony Saint Leger. Bale also mentions 
his comedy called the Whore of Babylon, which Holland 
the heroologist, who perhaps had never seen it, and knew not 
whether it was a play or a ballad, in verse or prose, pronounces 


given only the canto Jirmo, or plain 
chant. He composed a new Litany adll 
in use ; and improved the simpler mo- 
dulation of Marbeck’s Suffrages, Kyries 
after the Commandments, and other 
versicles, as they are sung at present. 
There are two chants of TalHs, one to 
the Vxwite Exultkmus, and another to 
the Athanasian Creed. 

* In duodecimo.— I had almost for- 
got to observe, that John Mardiley, clerk 
of the Icing's Mint, called Suffolk-house in 
Southwark, translated twenty-four of 
David's Psalms into English verse, 


about 155a He wrote also 
Hymns, Bale, par. post. p. 106. There 
is extant his Complaint against the stiff- 
necked papist m verse, Lond. by T. Rey- 
nold, 1548. 8vo. And, a Short Resytat 
of certyne hoi ie doctors, against the real 
presence, collected in myter [metre] by 
John Mardiley. Lond. 12mo. See an- 
other of his pieces on the same subject, 
and in rhyme, presented and dedicated 
to queen Elisabeth, MSS. Rxo. 17. B. 
xxxviL Tlie Protector Somerset was 
his patron. 
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to be a most . elegant performance** Its elegance, with some, 
will not perhaps apologise or atone for its subject : and it may 
seem strange, that controversial ribaldry should have been suf- 
fered to enter into the education of a great monarch. But the 
genius, habits, and situation, of his age should be considered. 
The reformation was the great political topic of Edward’s court* 
Intricate discussions in divinity were no longer confined to the 
schools or the clergy. The new religion, from its novelty, as 
well as importance, interested every mind, and was almost the 
sole object of the general attention. Men emancipated from 
the severities of a spiritual tyranny, reflected with horror on the 
slavery they had so long suffered, and with exultation on the 
triumph they had obtained. These feelings were often ex- 
pressed in a strain of enthusiasm. The spirit of innovation, 
which had seised the times, often transgressed the bounds of 
truth. Every change of religion is attended with those ebul- 
litions, which growing more moderate by degrees, afterwards 
appear eccentric and ridiculous. 

We who live at a distance from this great and national strug- 
gle between popery and protestantism, when our church has 
been long and peaceably established, and in an age of good 
sense* of politeness and philosophy, are apt to view these effu- 
sions of royal piety as weak and unworthy the character of a 
king. But an ostentation of zeal and example in the young 
Edward, as it was natural so it was necessary, while the refor- 
mation was yet immature. It was the duly of his preceptors, 
to impress on his tender years, an abhorrence of the principles 
of Rome, and a predilection to that happy system which now 
seemed likely to prevail. His early diligence, his inclination 
to letters, and his seriousness of disposition, seconded their ac- 
tive endeavours to cultivate and to bias his mind in favour of 
the new theology, which was now become the fashionable know- 
ledge. These and other amiable virtues his cotemporaries 

t Hkkooloo. p. 27. [Qju. whether in 1607 by Decker, and have applauded 
Holland might not have mistakingly it as a royal production?— Park.] 
read a play with the same title published 

€2 
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have given young Edward in an eminent degree. But it may 
be presumed; that the partiality which youth always commands, 
the specious prospects excited by expectation, and the flatter- 
ing promises of religious liberty secured to a distant posterity, 
have had some small share in dictating his panegyric. 

The new settlement of religion, by counteracting inveterate 
prejudices of the most interesting nature, by throwing the clergy 
into a state of contention, and by disseminating theological opi- 
nions among the people, excited so general a ferment, that even 
the popular ballads and the stage, were made the vehicles of 
the controversy between the papal and protestant communions*. 

The Ballad of Luther, the Pope, a Cardinal, and a Hus- 
bandman, written in 1550, in defence of the reformation, has 
some spirit, and supports a degree of character in the speakers. 
There is another written about the same time, which is a lively 
satire on the English Bible, the vernacular liturgy, and the 
book of homilies h . The measure of the last is that of Pierce 
Plowman, with the addition of rhyme : a sort of versification 
which now was not uncommon. 

Strype has printed a poem called the Pore Help*, of the 
year 1 550, which is a lampoon against the new preachers or 
gospellers, not very elegant in its allusions, and in Skelton’s 
style. The anonymous satirist mentions with applause Mayster 
Huggarde , or Miles Hoggard, a shoemaker of London, and 
who wrote several virulent pamphlets against the reformation. 


f See instances already given, before 
the Reformation had actually taken 
place, supr. voL iii. p. 428. 
k See Percy Ball. ii. 102. 

• £My erudite friend Mr. Douce, 
who is supposed to possess die only an- 
cient copy of this little libel now remain- 
ing, thmks it was probably written by 
Skelton. The following is its title: 
“ A Poa* HxLrx. 

The bukler and defence 
Of mother holy Kyrke, 

And wepon to drive hence 
A1 that against her wircke. ” 

Herbert, in his general history of 
printing, has blended this title with the 


poem itself, from which it may suffice 
to extract die passage relating to Miles 
Hoggard. 

And also Maister Huggarde 
Doth shewe hymselfe no sluggards. 
Nor yet no dronken druggarde, 

But sharpeth up his wyt 
And frameth it so fyt 
These yonkers for to hyt 
And wyll not them permyt 
In errour styll to syt, 

As it maye well speare 

By his clarkely answers 

The whiche inti tied is 

Agaynst what meaneth this.— Part.] 
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which were made important by extorting laboured answers from 
several eminent divines K He also mentions a nobler clarke 9 
whose learned Balad in defence of the holy Kyrke had triumph- 
ed over all the raillery of its numerous opponents k . The same 
industrious annalist has also preserved A song on bishop Lati- 
mer , in the octave rhyme, by a poet of the same persuasion *. 
And in the catalogue of modem English prohibited books de- 
livered in 1542 to the parish priests, to the intent that their 
authors might be discovered and punished, there is the Bury* 
tng of the Mass in English rithme m . But it is not my intention 
to make a full and formal collection of these fugitive religious 
pasquinades, which died with their respective controversies. 

In the year 1547, a proclamation was published to prohibit 
preaching. This was a temporary expedient to suppress the 
turbulent harangues of the catholic ministers, who still com- 
posed no small part of the parochial clergy : for the court of 
augmentations took care perpetually to supply the vacant be- 
nefices with the disincorporated monks, in order to exonerate 
the exchequer from die payment of their annuities. These men, 
both from inclination and interest, and hoping to restore the 
church to its antient orthodoxy and opulence, exerted all their 
powers of declamation in combating the doctrines of protest- 
autism, and in alienating the minds of the people from the new 
doctrines and reformed rites of worship. Being silenced by 
authority, they had recourse to the stage ; and from the pulpit 
removed their polemics to the play-house. Their farces became 
more successful than their sermons. The people flocked eagerly 
to the play-house, when deprived not only of their antient pa- 
geantries, but of their pastoral discourses, in the church. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and the protector Somerset were the chief ob- 
jects of these dramatic invectives 0 . At length, die same autho- 


1 One of these pieces is, “ A Confuta- 
tion to the answer of a wicked ballad,*’ 
printed in 155a Crowley above men- 
tioned wrote “ A Confutation of Miles 
Hoggard’i wicked ballad made in de- 
fence of the transubstantiation of the 
Sacrament.” JLond. 1548. octavo. 


k Slrype, Eccl. Mm. ii. Aftbnd. i. 
p. 34. 

1 Ibid. voL i. Arrajm. xliv. p. 121. 
m Burnet, Hist. R*r. voL L Rec. 
Num. ixvi. p. 257. 

• Fuller, Ch, Hist. B. vii. Cent. xvi. 
p. 39a 
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rity which had checked the preachers, found it expedient to 
controul the players : and a new proclamation, which I think 
has not yet appeared in the history of the British drama, w as 
promulgated in the following terms 0 . The inquisitive reader 
will observe, that from this instrument plays appear to have 
been long before a general and familiar species of entertara- 
meat, that they were acted not only in London but in the great 
towns, that the profession of a player, even in our present sense, 
was common and established ; and that these satirical interludes 
are forbidden only in the English tongue. “ Forasmuch as a 
great number of those that be common flayers of Enter- 
ludes and Playes, as well within the city of London as else- 
where within the realm, doe for the most part play such En- 
terludes, as contain matter tending to sedition, and contemn- 
ing of sundry good orders and laws; whereupon are grown 
and daily are likely to growe and ensue much disquiet, division, 
tumults and uprores in this realm p : the Kinges Majesty, by 


0 Dat. S Edw. vL Aug. 8. 

' p It should, however, be remarked, 
that the reformers had themselves shewn 
the way to this sort of abuse long before. 
Bale's comedy of Tnc thru Laws, 
printed in 1538, Is commonly supposed 
to be a Mystery, and merely doctrinal : 
but it is a satirical play against popery, 
and perhaps the first of the kind in our 
language. I have mentioned it in ge- 
neral terms before, under Bale as a poet ; 
but I reserved a more particular notice of 
it for this place. [See supr. voLiii. p.362.] 
It is exceedingly scarce, and has this co- 
lophon. “ Thus endeth thys Comedy 
ooncemynge the thre lawes, of Nature, 
Moses, ana Christ, corrupted by the So- 
domytes, Pharisees, and Papystes, most 
wycked. Compyled by Johan Bole. 
Anno if. d. xxxvux. And lately im- 
per Nicolaum Bamburgensem. ** 
It has these directions about the 
dresses, the first I remember to have 
seen, which shew the scope and spirit of 
the piece. Sign at. G. “ The apparel- 
lynge of the six Vyces or frutes of Infy- 
delyte. — Let Idolatry be decked lyke an 
olde wytche, Sodomy lyke a monke of 
all sectes, Ambycyon lyke a byshop, Co- 


vetousnesse lyke a Pharisee or spyrituall 
lawer, False Doctrine lyke a popysh doc- 
tour, and Hypocresy lyke a graye fryre. 
The rest of the partes are easye ynough 
to conjecture.*' A scene in the second 
Act is thus opened by Infidxlitas.-— 
“ Post cctfUionem , InfideHtas aka voce 
dicat, O remits. Omnipotens sempi- 
terne Deus, qui ad imaginem et sinpli- 
tudinem nostram fortnasti laicos, da, 
qusBSumus, ut sicut eorum sudoribus ri- 
vimus, ita eorum uxoribus, filiabus, et 
domicellis perpetuo frul mereamur, per 
dominum nostrum Papam.*’ Bade, a 
clergyman, and at length a bishop in Ire- 
land,ought to have known, that this pro- 
fane and impious parody was more offen- 
sive and injurious to true religion than 
any part of the missal which he means 
to ridicule. Infidelity then begins in 
English Verse a conversation with Lex 
Moysis, containing the most low and li- 
centious obscenity, which I am 
to transcribe, concerning the Vords of a 
Latin entente, between an old fryre, or 
friar, with svectades on kys nose, and Abm 
I sabel an old nun, who crows Wee a capon* 
This is the most tolerable part of Iir fi- 
delity’s dialogue. Sjlgkat. C. iiij. • 
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the advice and consent of his dearest unde Edward duke of 
Somerset, and the rest of his highnesse Privie Councell, 
straightly chargeth and commandeth all and everie his Majes- 
ties subjects, of whatsoever state, order, or degree they be, that 
from the ninth day of this present month of August untill the 
feast of All-saints next comming, they nor any of them, openly 
or secretly play in the English tongue, any kind of En- 
yerlude. Play, Dialogue, or other matter set forth in form 
of Play, in any place publick or private within this realm, 
upon pain, that whosoever shall play in English any such 
Play, Interlude, Dialogue, or other Matter, shall suffer 
imprisonment, or other punishment at the pleasure of his Ma- 
jestic Q .” But when the short date of this proclamation expired, 
the reformers, availing themselves of the stratagems of an enemy, 
attacked the papists with their own weapons* One of the co- 
medies on the side of reformation still remains'* But the writer, 
while his own religion from its simple and impalpable form was 
much less exposed to the ridicule of scenic exhibition, has not 
taken advantage of that opportunity which the papistic ceremo- 
nies so obviously afforded to burlesque and drollery, from their 
visible pomp, their number, and their absurdities : nor did he 


It was a good world, when we had sech 
wholsome story es 

Preached in our churche, on aondayes 
and other feryes 1 . 

With us was it merye 
When we went to Berye*, 

And to our Lady of Grace : 

To the Bloud of Hayles 
Where no good chere fayles, 

And other holye place. 

When the presets myght walke. 

And with yonge wyves talke. 

Then had we chyldren plentye; 
Then cuckoldes myght leape 
A score on a heape. 

Now is there not one to twentye. 
When the monkes were fatte, Ac. 

In another place, the old philosophy 


is ridiculed. Signat. E. ▼. Where Hy- 
pocrisy says. 

And I wyfl rays up in the unyverritees 
The seven sleepers there, to advance the 
pope's decrees : 

As Dorbel, and Duns, Durande, and 
Thomas of Aquyne, 

The Mastre of Sentens, with Bachon 
the great devyne : 

Henricus de Gandavo : and these shall 
read ad Clerum 

Aristotle, and Albert de leeretis muH- 
erum: 

With the commentaryes of Avicen and 
Averoyes, Ac. 

9 Fuller, ibid. p. S91. See also Stay. 
2, 3. Edw. vi A. D. 1548. Gibs. Con. i. 
p. 261. edit. 1761. 

r See supr. voL ii. 74. iii. 205. 222. 
And Gibs. Con. i. p. 191. edit. 1761* 


1 holidays. 


* Bury Saint Edmunds. 
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perceive an effect which he might have turned to his own use, 
suggested by the practice of his catholic antagonists in the drama, 
who, by way of recommending their own superstitious solemni- 
ties, often made them contemptible by theatrical representa- 
tion. 

This piece is entitled, An Enterlude called Lusty Juven- 
tus : lively describing the Frailtie of youth : of Nature prone to 
Vyce : by Grace and Good Councett traynable to vertue*. The 
author, of whom nothing more is known, was one R. Wever, 
as appears from the colophon. “ Finis, quod R. Wever. Im- 
printed at London in Paules churche yarde by Abraham Vele 
at the signe of the Lambe.” Hypocrisy is its best character : 
who laments the loss of her superstitions to the devil, and re- 
cites a long catalogue of the trumpery of the popish worship in 
the metre and manner of Skelton l . The chapter and verse of 
Scripture are often announced : and in one scene, a personage, 
called God’s mercyfull Promises, cites Ezekiel as from die 
pulpit 

The Lord by his prophet Ezekiel sayeth in this wise playnlye, 

As in the xxiii chapter it doth appere : « 

Be converted , O ye children, &c. u 

From this interlude we learn, that the young men, which 
was natural, were eager to embrace the new religion, and that 
the old were unwilling to give up those doctrines and modes of 
worship, to which they had been habitually attached, and had 
paid the most implicit and reverential obedience, from their 
childhood. To this circumstance the devil, who is made to re- 
present the Scripture as a novelty, attributes the destruction of 
his spiritual kingdom. 

The old people would beleve stil in my lawes, 


* See Hawkins's Old Plays, i. p. 135. 
1 From Bale's Three Lawks above 
mentioned, Sick. B. t. 

Here have I pralye gynnes, 


Both brouchcs, besides, and pynnes. 
With soch as the people Wynnes 
Unto idolatrye, &c. 

■ Ibid. p. 159. 
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But the yonger sort lead them a contrary way; 

They wyll not beleve, they playnly say, 

In old traditions as made by men, 

But they wyll llyve as the Scripture teacheth them. 7 

The devil then, in order to recover his interest, applies to his 
son Hypocrisy, who attempts to convert a young man to the 
antient faith, and says that the Scripture can teach no more 
than that God is a good man", a phrase which Shakespeare 
with great humour has put into the mouth of Dogberry*. But 
he adds an argument in jest, which the papists sometimes se- 
riously used against the protestants, and which, if we consider 
the poet’s ultimate intention, had better been suppressed. 


The world was never mery, 

Since children were so bolde : 

Now every boy will be a teacher, 

The father a foole, and the chykl a preacher.* 

It was among the reproaches of protestantism, that the inex- 
perienced and the unlearned thought themselves at liberty to 
explain the Scriptures, and to debate the most abstruse and 
metaphysical topics of theological speculation. The two songs 
in the character of Youth, at the opening and close of this in- 
terlude, are flowery and not inelegant** 

The protestants continued their plays in Mary’s reign : for 
Strype has exhibited a remonstrance from the Privy-council to 
the lord President of the North, representing, that “ certain 
lewd [ignorant*] persons, to the number of six or seven in a 
company, naming themselves to be servants of sir Frauncis 
Lake, and wearing his livery or badge on their sleeves, have 
wandered about those north parts, and representing certain 
Plays and Enterludes,” reflecting on her majesty and king 


’ Bale’s These Lewis, p. 1S3. 
w Ibid. 141. [This phrase is from 
“ Lusty Juventus/’ and might even be a 
popular expression prior to that play. — 
Ash it.] 


* Much Ado, iii. 8. 

y Bale’s Three Lewes, p. 143. 

* Ibid. p. 121. 153. 

* [So in PuttenbanTs Arte of Poesie, 

<‘makingthe lewd well learned. Pare, ] 
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Philip, and the formalities of the mass*. These were family- 
minstrels or players, who were constantly distinguished by their 
master’s livery or badge. 

When the English liturgy was restored at the accession of 
Elisabeth, after its suppression under Mary, the papists renewed 
their hostilities from the stage ; and again tried the intelligible 
mode of attack by ballads, forces, and interludes. A new in- 
junction was then necessary, and it was again enacted in 1559, 
that no person, but under heavy forfeitures, should abuse the 
Common Prayer in “ any Enterludes, Plays, songs or rimes b .” 
But under Henry the Eighth, so early as the year 1542, before 
the reformation was fixed or even intended on its present liberal 
establishment, yet when men had begun to discern and to repro- 
bate many of die impostures of popery, it became an object of 
the legislature to curb the bold and seditious spirit of popular 
poetry. No sooner were the Scriptures translated and permitted 
in English, than they were brought upon the stage : they were 
not only misinterpreted and misunderstood by the multitude, 
but profaned or burlesqued in comedies and mummeries. Ef- 
fectually to restrain these abuses, Henry, who loved to create 
a subject for persecution, who commonly proceeded to disannul 
what he had just confirmed, and who found that a freedom of 
enquiry tended to shake his ecclesiastical supremacy, framed a 
law, that not only Tyndale’s English Bible, and all the printed 
English commentaries, expositions, annotations, defences, re- 
plies, and sermons, whether orthodox or heretical, which it had 
occasioned, should be utterly abolished ; but that the kingdom 
should also he purged and cleansed of all religious plays, inter- 

* Eccl. Mem. m. Aptskd. E p. 185. 

Dak. 1556. Sir Francis Lake is ordered 
to correct his servants so offending. 

One Henry Nicholas a native of Am- 
sterdam, who imported his own transla- 
tions of many enthusiastic German books 
into England, about the year 1550, trans- 
lated an a published, “ Comoedia, a works 
In rhyme, conteynmg an interlude of 

Myndes witnessing man’s fall from God 

/ 


and Cryst, set forth by H. N. and by 
him newly perused and amended. Trans- 
lated out of base Almayne into Eng- 
lysb.” Without date, in duodecimo. It 
seems to have been printed abroad. Our 
author was the founder of one of the nu- 
merous offsets of calvinistic fanaticism, 
called the Family or Love. 
b Ann. i. Elis. 
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lodes, rhymes, ballads, and songs, which are equally pestiferous 
and noysome to the peace of the church®. 

Henry appears to have been piqued as an author and a theo- 
logist in adding the clause concerning his own Institution of 
a Christian man, which had been treated with the same sort 
of ridicule. Yet under the general injunction of suppressing 
all English books on religious subjects, he formally excepts, 
among others, some not properly belonging to that class, such 
as the Canterbury Tales, the works of Chaucer and Gower, 
Cronicles, and Stories of mens lives*. There is also an 
exception added about plays, and those only are allowed which 
were called Moralities, or perhaps interludes of real character 
and action, “ for the rebuking and reproaching of vices and 
the setting forth of virtue.” Mysteries arc totally rejected®. 
Hie reservations which follow, concerning the use of a corrected 
English Bible, which was permitted, are curious for their quaint 
partiality, and they shew the embarrassment of administration, 
in the difficult business of confining that benefit to a few, from 
which all might reap advantage, but which threatened to be- 
come a general evil, without some degrees of restriction. It is 
absolutely forbidden to be read or expounded in the church. 
The lord chancellor, the speaker of the house of commons, 
captaines of the wars, justices of the peace, and recorders of 
cities, may quote passages to enforce their public harangues, 
as has been accustomed. A nobleman or gentleman may read 
it, in his house, orchards , or garden , yet quietly, and without 
disturbance “of good order.” A merchant also may read it 
to himself privately. But the common people, who had already 
abused this liberty to the purpose of division and dissentions, 
and under the denomination of women, artificers, apprentices, 
journeymen, and servingmen, are to be punished with one 
month’s imprisonment, as often as they are detected in reading 
the Bible either privately or openly. 

* 9tat. Ann. S4, 85. Hanr. VIII. Mr. Warton mast mean Mathews’s in 
' Cap. i. Tyndak's Bible was printed at 1537. — Hamsun*.] 

Barn 1536. [I know not of any such. 4 Ibid. Artie, rn. 4 Ibid. Artie, ix. 
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It should' be observed, that few of these had now learned to 
read. But such was the privilege of peerage, that ladies of 
quality might read “to themselves and alone, and not to others,” 
any chapter either in the Old or New Testament f . This has 
the air of a sumptuary law, which indulges the nobility with, 
many superb articles of finery, that are interdicted to those of 
inferior degree*. Undoubtedly the duchesses and countesses, 
of this age, if not from principles of piety, at least from motives, 
of curiosity, became eager to read a book which was made in- 
accessible to three parts of the nation. But the partial distri- 
bution of a treasure to which all had a right could not long re- 
main. This was a manna to be gathered by every man . The 
chum of the people was too powerful to be overruled by the 
bigotry, the prejudice, or the caprice of Henry. 

I must add here, in reference to my general subject, that the 
translation of the Bible, which in the reign of Edward the Sixth 
was admitted into the churches, is supposed to have fixed our 
language. It certainly has transmitted and perpetuated many 
antient words which would otherwise have been obsolete or un- 
intelligible. I have never seen it remarked, that at the same 
time this translation contributed to enrich our native English 
at an early period, by importing and familiarising many Latin 
words K 


9 Ibid. Artie, x. seq. 

* And of an old Dietaris for tax 
Clergy, I think by archbishop Cranmer, 
In which an archbishop is allowed to 
have two swans or two capons in a dish, 
a bishop two. An archbishop six black- 
birds at once, a bishop five, a dean four, 
an archdeacon two. If a dean has four 
dishes in his first course, he is not after- 
wards to have custards or fritters. An 
archbishop may have six snipes, an arch- 
deaeon only two. Rabbits, larks, phea- 
sants, and partridges, are allowed in 
these proportions. A canon residentiary 
is to have a swan only on a Sunday. A 
rector of sixteen marks, only three black- 
birds in a week. See a similar instru- 
ment, Strype's Parker, Amwn. p. 65. 

In the British Museum, there is a 


beautiful manuscript on vellum of a 
French translation of the Bible, which 
was found in the tent of king John, king 
of France, after the battle of Poictiers. 
Perhaps his majesty possessed this book 
on the plan of an exclusive royal right. 
[As perhaps there were few such copies 
in that great kingdom, and very little 
spirit of reading in the laity.-— Ashby.] 
b More particularly in the Latin de- 
rivative substantives, such as, divination, 
perdition , adoption, manifestation, conso- 
lation, contribution , administration, con- 
summation, reconciliation, operation, com- 
munication, retribution, prejxtratioTt, im- 
mortality, principality , Ac. Ac. And in 
other words, frustrate , inexcusable, trans- 
figure, concupiscence, Ac. Ac. 
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These were suggested by the Latin vulgate, which was used 
as a medium by the translators. Some of these, however, now 
interwoven into our common speech, could not have been un- 
derstood by many readers even above the rank of the vulgar, 
when the Bible first appeared in English. Bishop Gardiner 
had therefore much less reason than we now imagine, for com- 
plaining of the too great clearness of the translation, when with 
an insidious view of keeping the people in their antient igno- 
rance, he proposed, that instead of always using English phrases, 
many Latin words should still be preserved, because they con- 
tained an inherent significance and a genuine dignity, to which 
the common tongue afforded no correspondent expressions of 
sufficient energy 1 . 

To the reign of Edward the Sixth belongs Arthur Kelton, 
a native of Shropshire or Wales. He wrote the Cronicle 
op the Brutes in English verse. It is dedicated to the young 
king, who seems to have been the general patron ; and was 
printed in 1547 k . Wood allows that he was an able antiquary; 
but laments, that he “ being withall poetically given, must for- 


* Such as, Idololairia , conlritus , holo- 
ctnuta , mcramenlum, einnmta t hurnilUas , 
satisfaction ceremonia , absolute , mystc- 
rturtL, penilentia, &c. See Gardiner’s 
proposals in Burnet, Hist. Rkf. voL i. 
B. ILL p. 315. And Fuller, Ch. Hist. 
B. ▼. Cent. xvi. p. 238. 

k Lond. Octavo. [ISroo.J Pr. “ In 
the golden time when all things." 

[ Herberts who possessed a copy of the 
book, has thus imparted the title : “ A 
Chronyde with a genealogie declaryng 
that the Brittons and Welshmen are 
lineallye dyacended from Brute. Newley 
and very wittely compyled in metre." 
Imp. by Richard Grafton. It appears 
to have been written Hie adds) in the 
time of king Henry VIII., but he dying 
before it was printed, the author then 
dedicated it to king Edward VI." Typ. 
Ant. i. 523. Richard Harvey, the 
brother of Gabriel, published a prose 
tract in 1593, entitled “ Philadelphus, 
of a defence of Brutes and the Brutans 
history," but of Arthur Kelton's work 
no notice is taken. It opens with a per- 


sonal invective against Buchanan for 
his rejection of the Brute tradition, pro- 
ceeds with an affected division of hit 
subject into three portions, which he 
terms Anthropology, Chronology and 
Topography, and concludes with three 
sarcastic “supposes of a student con- 
cerning Historic." The tract is pom- 
pous, pedantic and silly. Warner in 
his Albion’s England, 1586, traces 
the genealogy of Brute (the conqueror 
of this inland, which from him “had 
Brutaine unto name") through all the 
wild fictions of mythology ana allegoxy 
up to antediluvian origin, making him at 
once the grandson of Aeneas, and cal- 
culating his descent to be thrice five de- 
grees from Noah, and four times six 
from Adam. Warner's Chronicle is in 
metre, except an addition to his second 
book, which contains a breviate of the 
history of jEneas to the birth of his 
grandson Brutus. I do not observe, 
however, that any reference is made l»y 
him to Arthur Kelton.— Park.] 
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sooth write and publish his lucubrations in verse; whereby, 
for rhime’s sake, many material matters, and the due timing of 
them, are omitted, and so consequently rejected by historians 
and antiquarians l .” Yet he has not supplied his want of ge- 
nealogical and historical precision with those strokes of poetry 
which his subject suggested ; nor has his imagination been any 
impediment to his accuracy. At the end of his Cronigle is 
the Genealogy of the Brutes, in which the pedigree of 
king Edward the Sixth is lineally drawn through thirty-two 
generations, from Osiris the first king of Egypt Here too 
Wood reproaches our author for his ignorance in genealogy. 
But in an heraldic enquiry, so difficult and so new, many mis- 
takes are pardonable. It is extraordinary that a Welshman 
should have carried his genealogical researches into Egypt, or 
rather should have wished to prove that Edward was descended 
from Osiris: but this was with a design to shew, that the 
Egyptian monarch was the original progenitor of Brutus, the 
undoubted founder of Edward's family. Bale says that he 
wrote, and dedicated to sir William Herbert, afterwards earl 
of Pembroke, a most elegant poetical panegyric on the Cambro- 
Britons m . But Bale's praises and censures are always regulated 
according to the religion of his authors. 

The first Chanson a boire, or Drinking-ballad, of any 
merit, in our language, appeared in the year 1551 *. It has a 
vein of ease and humour, which we should not expect to have 
been inspired by the simple beverage of those times. I believe 
I shall not tire my reader by giving it at length ; and am only 
afraid that in this specimen the transition will be thought too 
violent, from the poetry of the puritans to a convivial and tw- 
godlie ballad. 

I cannot eat, but little meat, 

My stomach is not good ; 

But sure I think, that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood 0 . 

1 At h. Oxok. i. 73. * [Corrected by Ritson to the year 

® Bale, xi. 97. 1575.— Park.] • a monk. 
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Though I go bare, take ye no care, 

I nothing am a colde ; 

I stuffe my akin so full within,' 

Of joly goode ale and aide. 

Backe and side go bare 9 go bare , 

Booth foot and hand go colde ; 

But, belly, God send thee good ale inoughe , 
Whether it be new or olde / 

I love no rost, but & nut-browne taste, 

And a crab laid in the fire; 

A little bread shall do me stead, 

Moche bread I noght desire. 

No frost no snow, no winde, I trowe, 

Can hurt me if I wolde, 

I am so wrapt, and throwly lapt 
Of joly good ale and olde. 

Backe and side , &c. 

And Tib my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seeke, 

Full oft drinkes shee, till ye may see 
The teares run downe her cheeke. 

Then doth she trowle to me the bowle 
Even as a mault-worm sholde ; 

And 0 , saith, “ Sweet heart, I tooke my part 
Of this joly good ale and olde.” 

Backe and side , &c. 

Now let them drinke, till they nod and winke, 
Even as good fellows should do: 

They shall not misse to have the blisse 
Good ale doth bringe men to. 

And al goode sowles that have scoured bowles, 
Or have them lustely trolde, 

God save the lives, of them and their wives, 
Whether they be yong or olde ! 

Backe and side , &c. 

4 having drank she says. 
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This song opens the second act of Gammer Gorton’s 
Needle, a comedy, written and printed in. 1551 p , and soon 
afterwards acted at Christ’s College in Cambridge* In the title 
of the old edition it is said to have been written “by Mr. SL # 
master of artes,” who probably was a member of that society. 
This is held to be the first comedy in our language: that is, 
the first play which was neither Mystery nor Morality, and 
which handled a comic story with some disposition of plot, and 
some discrimination of character* 1 . The writer has a degree 
of jocularity which sometimes rises above buffoonery, but is 
often disgraced by lowness of incident f. Yet in amore polished 
age he would have chosen, nor would he perhaps have dis- 
graced, a better subject. It has been thought surprising that 
a learned audience could have endured some of these indelicate 
scenes. But the established festivities of scholars were gross, 
and agreeable to their general habits : nor was learning in that 
age always accompanied by gentleness of manners. When the 
sermons of Hugh Latimer were in vogue at court, the univer- 
sity might be justified in applauding Gammer Gurton’s 

NEEDLE J. 

p On the authority of MSS. Oldys. q See supr. voL iii. p. 20 5. 

A Y&luable black-letter copy, in the pos- f [Perhaps, as they were in general 

session of Mr. Steevens, is the oldest I grayer at Cambridge than at the inns of 
have seen. [The play was acted before court, when they did unbend, they wer e 
it was printed, and it was not printed more apt to exceed. — Ashby. ] 
till 1575. — RrrsoN.j i [And yet, aa Mr. Ashby suggests, 

• [i. e. Still, afterwards bishop of if Wilson, who wrote the judicious trea- 
Bath and Wells : from an original head tise on Rhetoric in 1553, and himself a 
of whom at Cambridge, Mr. Steevens dean, could pronounce Hugh Latimer, 
had a {date engraved, which, after a few “die father of all preachers" (vid. 
impressions were taken off, he destroyed, infra, Sect, lv.) why might not the court 
— Park. ] approve ?— Pax*. ] 
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genius, unseduced by the cabals and unalarmed by 
rs of faction, defies or neglects those events which 
destroy the peace of mankind, and often exerts its operations 
amidst the most violent commotions of a state. Without pa- 
tronage and without readers, I may add without models, the 
earlier Italian writers, while their country was shook by the in- 
testine tumults of the Guelfes and Guibelines, continued to pro- 
duce original compositions both in prose and verse, which yet 
stand unrivalled. The age of Pericles and of the Peloponnesian 
war was the same. Careless of those who governed or disturbed 
the world, and superior to the calamities of a quarrel in which 
two mighty leaders contended for the prize of universal domi- 
nion, Lucretius wrote his sublime didactic poem on the system 
of nature, Virgil his bucolics, and Cicero his books of philo- 
sophy. The proscriptions of Augustus did not prevent the 
progress of the Roman literature. 

In the turbulent and unpropitious reign of queen Mary, when 
.controversy was no longer confined to speculation, and a spiri- 
tual warfare polluted every part of England with murthers more 
atrocious than the slaughters of the most bloody civil contest^ 
a poem was planned, although not fully completed, which illu- 
minates with no common lustre that interval of darkness, which 
occupies the annals of English poetry from Surrey to Spenser, 
entitled, A Mirrour for Magist rates *./ 

More writers than one were concerned in the execution of 
this piece : but its primary inventor, and most distinguished 


• [A new edition of the Mirrour for 75, 78 and 161Q, appeared in 1815 un- 
Magntrates, printed from that of 1587, der the editorthip of Mr. Haulewood. — 
and collated with those of 1559, 63, 71, Edit.] 

VOL. IV. D 
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contributor, was Thomas Sackville the first lord Buckhurst, 
and first earl of Dorset. Much about the same period, the same 
author wrote the first genuine English tragedy, which I shall 
consider in its proper place. 

Sackville was born at Buckhurst^ a principal seat of his antient 
and illustrious family in* the parish of Withiam in Sussex. His 
birth is placed, but with evident inaccuracy, under the year 
1536 a . At least it should be placed six years before. Disco- 
vering a vigorous understanding in his childhood, from a do- 
mestic tuition he was removed, as it may reasonably be conjec- 
tured, to Hart-hall, now Hertford-college, in Oxford. But he 
appears to have been a master of Arts at Cambridge b . At both 
universities he became celebrated as a Latin and English poet ; 
and he carried his love of poetry, which he seems to have almost 
solely cultivated, to the Inner Temple. It was now fashionable 
for every young man of fortune, before he began his travels, or 
was admitted into parliament, to be initiated in the study of the 
law. But instead of pursuing a science, which could not be 
his profession, and which was unaccommodated to the bias of 
his genius, he betrayed his predilection to a more pleasing spe- 
cies of literature, by composing the tragedy just mentioned, for 
the entertainment and honour of his fellow-students. His high 
birth, however, and ample patrimony, soon advanced him to 
more important situations and employments. His eminent ac- 
complishments and abilities having acquired the confidence and 
esteem of queen Elisabeth, the poet was soon lost in the states- 
man, and negotiations and embassies extinguished the milder 
ambitions of the ingenuous Muse. Yet it should be remem- 
bered, that tie was uncorrupted amidst the intrigues of an artful 
court, that in the character of a first minister he preserved the 
integrity of a private man, and that his family refused the offer 
of an apology to his memory, when it was insulted by the mali- 
cious insinuations of a rival party. Nor is it foreign to our 

* Archbishop Abbot, in Sackville** he wee not twenty yean of age when he 

Funeral-sermon, says he was aged 73 wrote Go&bodvc. 
when he died, in the year 1608. If so, b Wood* Am Oxon. i. F. 767. 
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purpose to remark, that his original elegance ana brilliancy of 
mind sometimes broke forth, in the exercise of his more formal 
political fhnctions. He was frequently disgusted at the pedantry 
and official barbarity of style, with which the public letters 
and instruments were usually framed : and Naunton relates, 
that fcb “ secretaries had difficulty to please him, he was so 
Jecete and choice in his style c .” Even in the decisions and 
pleadings of that rigid tribunal the star-chamber, which was 
never esteemed the school of rhetoric, he practiced and encou- 
raged an unaccustomed strain of eloquent and graceful oratory : 
on which account, says Lloyd, “ so flowing was his invention, 
that he was called the star-chamber bell d .” After he was made 
a peer by the title of Lord Buckhurst, and bad succeeded to a 
most extensive inheritance, and was now discharging the busi- 
ness of an envoy to Paris, be found time to prefix a Latin epistle 
to Gierke’s Latin translation of Castiho’s Courtier, printed at 
London in 1571, which is not an unworthy recommendation of 
& treatise remarkable for its polite Latinity. It was either be- 
cause his mistress Elisabeth paid a sincere compliment to his 
singular learning and fidelity, or because she was willing to in- 
dulge an affected fit of indignation against the object of her 
capricious passion, that when Sackville, in 1591, was a candi- 
date for the chancellorship of the university of Oxford, she con- 
descended earnestly to solicit the university in his favour, and 
in opposition to his competitor the earl of Essex. At least she 
appears to have approved the choice, for her majesty soon after- 
wards visited Oxford, where she was entertained by the new 
chancellor with splendid banquets and much solid erudition. It 
is neither my design nor my province, to develop the profound 
policy with which he cc^ducted a peace with Spain, the address 
with which be penetrated or baffled the machinations of Essex, 
and the circumspection and success with which he managed the 
treasury of two opulent sovereigns. I return to Sackville as a 
poet, and to the history of the Mirrour of Magistrates c . 

* F&acm. Rboal. p. 70 ® Many of bis Letters are in the Ca- 

4 Lloyd's Woathrs, p. 678. bala. And in the university register at 

D 2 
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About the year 1 557, he formed the plan of a poem, in which 
all the illustrious but unfortunate characters of the English 
history, from the conquest to the end of the fourteenth century, 
were to pass in review before the poet, who descends like Dante 
into the infernal region, and is conducted by Sorrow. Although 
a descent into hell had been suggested by other poets, the ap- 
plication of such a fiction to the present design, is a conspicuous 
proof of genius and even of invention. Every personage was to 
recite his own misfortunes in a separate soliloquy # . But Sack- 
viile had leisure only to finish a poetical preface called an In- 
duction, and one legend, which is the life of Henry Stafford 
duke of Buckingham. Relinquishing therefore the design ab- 
ruptly, and hastily adapting the close of his Induction to the 
appearance of Buckingham, the only story he had yet written, 
and which was to liave been the last in his series, he recom- 
mended the completion of the whole to Richard Baldwyne and 
George Ferrers. 

Baldwyne seems to have been graduated at Oxford about the 
year 1532. He was an ecclesiastic, and engaged in the educa^ 
lion of youth f. I have already mentioned his metrical version 
of Solomon’s Song, dedicated to king Edward the Sixth f . 
His patron was Henry lord Stafford *. 

George Ferrers, a man of superior rank, was bom at Saint 
Albans, educated at Oxford, and a student of Lincolns-inn. 


Oxford, (Mar. 21, 1591,) see his Letter 
about the Habits. See also Howard*! 
Coll. p. 297. 

• [And Sackville was to have written 
“ all the Tragedies ** in this metrical mir- 
ror, from William the Conqueror to the 
Duke of Buckingham. See foL 107 in 
edit. 1575, and fol. 205 in edit. 1587. 
—Park.] 

f [He Anther appears to have been 
one of those scholars who followed print- 
ing, in order to forward the reformation, 
and in 1549 stiled himself “ servaunt 
with Edward Whitchurch.** Vid. supr. 
p. S. Herbert, however, who thinks 
he assumed that modest appellation as 
corrector of the press, says “ He appears 


afterwards to have qualified himself for 
a compositor.** Typog. Ant. p. 551. 
—Park.] 

f See supr. p. 3. 

* Ut infr. He wrote also Three bookes 
of Moral Philosophy, And The Lives and 
Saybist of Philosojthers, Emperors, Kings, 
etc. dedicated to lord Stafford, often 
printed at London in quarto. Altered 
by Thomas Palfteyman, Lond. 1608. 
12mo. Also, SimiHes and Proverbs- And 
The Use of Adagies, Bale says that he 
wrote “ Comcedias etiam aliquot.** peg. 
108. [He was appointed to “art forth a 
play before the king in the year 1552-3.** 
See Mr. Chalmers's Apology for the be- 
lievers in the Shakspeare papers. —E d.] 
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Leland, who has given him a place in his Encomia, informs 
us, that he was patronised by lord Cromwell. h He was in par- 
liament under Henry the Eighth ; and, in 1542 , imprisoned by 
that whimsical tyrant, perhaps very unjustly, and for some cabal 
now not exactly known. About the same time, in his juridical 
capacity, he translated the Magna Charta from French into 
Latin and English, with some other statutes of England *. In 
a scarce book, William Patten’s Expedition into Scotlande of 
the most woorthely fortunate prince Edward duke of Somerset , 
printed at London in 1 548 j , and partly incorporated into Hol- 
linshed's history, it appears from the following passage that 
he was of the suite of the protector Somerset “ George Fer- 
rers a gentleman of my lord Protectors, and one of the com- 
missioners of the carriage of this army.” He is said to have 
compiled the history of queen Mary’s reign, which makes a 
part of Grafton’s Chronicle k . He was a composer almost 
by profession of occasional interludes for the diversion of the 
court: and in 1553 , being then a member of Lincolns-inn, he 
bore the office of Lord of Misrule at the royal palace of 
Greenwich during the twelve days of Christmas. Stowe says, 
“ George Ferrers gentleman of Lincolns-inn, being lord of die 
disportes all the 12 days of Christmas anno mdliii *, at Green- 
wich : who so pleasantly and wisely behaved himself that the 
king had great delight in his pastymes m .” No common talents 
were required for these festivities. Bale says that he wrote 
some rhymes, rhythmos aliquot n . He died at Flamstead in 
Hertfordshire in 1579 . Wood’s account of George Ferrers, 
our author, who, misled by Puttenham the author of the Arte 
of English Poesie, has confounded him with Edward Fer- 


* Fol. 66. 

1 For Robert Redman. No date. After 
1540. At the end he is called George 
Ferrers. In duodecimo. Redman print- 
ed Magma Charta in French, 1529. 
Duodeeun. oblong. 

1 Dedicated to sir William Paget. 
Duodecimo. [And reprinted at Edin- 
burgh in 1798, in a quarto volume en- 


titled Fragments of Scotish History.— 
Euit.1 Compare Leland, ut supr. 
fol. 66. 

k Stowe, Chkon. p. 632. 

1 HolUnshed says 1552. fol. 1067. 
m Chron. p. 608. [See supr. voL hi. 

p. 208.] 

* p. 108. Script. Nostr. Temp. 
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rers a writer of plays, is full of mistakes and inconsistencies °. 
Our author wrote the epitaph of his friend Thomas Phayer, 
the old translator of the Eneid into English verse, who died 
in 1560, and is buried in the church of Kilgarran in Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Baklwyne and Ferrers, perhaps deterred by the greatness 
of the attempt, did not attend to the series prescribed by Sack- 
ville ; but inviting some others to their assistance, among which 
are Churchyard and Phayer, chose such lives from the newly 
published chronicles of Fabyan and Hall, as seemed to display 
the most affecting catastrophes, and which very probably were 
pointed out by Sackville. The civil wars of York and Lan- 
caster, which Hall had compiled with a laborious investigation 
of the subject, appear to have been their chief resource. 

These legends with their authors, including Sackville’s part, 
are as follows. Robert Tresilian chief Justice of England, in 
1388, by Ferrers. The two Mortimers, sumamed Roger, in 
1329, and 1387, by Baldwyne [Cavyll]. Thomas of Wood- 
stock duke of Gloucester, uncle to Richard the Second, mw- 
dered in 1397, by Ferrers. Lord Mowbray, preferred and ba- 
nished by the same king in 1398, by Churchyard [Chaloner]. 
King Richard the Second, deposed in 1399, by Baldwyne 
[Ferrers]. Owen Glendour, the pretended prince of Wales, 


° Ath. Oxoh. i. 193. The same mis- 
take is in Meres’s Wits Treasury, 
printed in 1598. In reciting the dra- 
matic poets of those times he says, 
“ Maister Edward Ferris the authour of 
the Mi&rour for Magistrates.” foL 
282. (340 of the new edition, where 
Mr. Bliss observes, “ there seems to be 
no good reason for supposing that such 
an author as Edward Ferrers ever ex- 
isted.” Vid. infra. Sect. lii. sub. fin. 
where Warton has maintained the same 
opinion.— -Ed. 1 None of his plays, 
which, Puttennam says, “ were written 
with much skill and magnificence in his 
meter, and wherein the king had so much 
good recreation that he had thereby many 
good rewards,” are now remaining, and, 
as 1 suppose, were never printed. He 


died, and was buried in the church of Ba- 
desley-Clinton in Warwickshire, 1564. 
He was of Warwickshire, and educated 
at Oxford. See Philips's Theatr. Poky. 
p. 221. Sum,. Lond. 1674. 12mo. 
Another Ferris [ Richard } wrote The 
dangerous adventure of Richard Ferris 
and others who undertooke to to we /rows 
Tower wharf e to Bristowe in a small wher- 
ry-boate, Lond. 1590. 4to. I believe 
the names of all three should be written 
Ferrers. 

9 Hall's Union of the two noble and 
illustrious families of Yorkc and Lancas- 
ter was printed at London, for Berthe- 
lette, 1542. fol. Continued by Grafton 
the printer, from Hall’s manuscripts, 
Lond. 1548. fol. 
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starved to death in 1401, by Phafcr. Henry Percy earl of 
Northumberland, executed at York in 1407, by Baldwyne. 
Richard Plantagenet earl of Cambridge, execated at South- 
ampton in 1415, by B&ktwyne. Thomas Montague earl of 
Salisbury, in 1428, by Baldwytie* James the First of Scotland, 
by BaklWyne. William de la Poole duke of Suffolk, banished 
for destroying Humphry duke of Gloucester in 1450, by Bald- 
wyue* Jack Cade the rebel in 1460, by Baldwyne. Richard 
Ffantagenet duke of Yorke, and his son the earl of Rutland, 
killed in 1460, by Baldwyne. Lord Clifford, in 1461, by 
Baldwytie* Tlptoft earl of Worcester, in 1470, by Baldwyne. 
Richard Nevil earl of Warwick, and his brother John lord 
Montacbte, killed in die battle of Barnet, 1471, by Baldwyne* 
King Henry the Sixth murthered in the Tower of London, in 
1471, by Baldwyne* George Plantagenet, third son of the 
duke of York, murthered by his brother Richard in 1478, by 
Baldwyne. Edward the Fourth, who died suddenly in 1488, 
by Skelton f . Sir Anthony Woodville, lord Rivers and Scales, 
governor of prince Edward, murthered with his nephew lord 
Gray in 1488, by Baldwyne r . Lord Hastings betrayed by 
Catesby, and murthered 1ft the Tower by Richard duke of Glou- 
cester, in 1483 \ Sackville’s Induction. Sackville’s Duke of 
Buckingham. Coilingboume, cruelly executed for making a 
foolish rhyme, by Baldwyne* Richard duke of Gloucester, slain 
fei BosWorth field by Henry the Seventh, in 1485, by Francis 
Seagers V Jane Shore, by Churchyard u . Edmund duke of 


n Printed in bis Works. But there is 
an old edition of this piece alone, with- 
out date, in duo dec imo. 

T The Btcamm Part* begins with 
tih is Life. 

• Subscribed in tficcols'6 edition, 
M Mtuter D. M that is, John Dolman. It 
was Intended to introduce here The two 
Princes murthered in the Tower, “by 
the lord Vaulx, whoundertooke to penne 
it, says Baldwyne, but what he hath done 
therein I am notcertaine.” foL ciiiii. b. 
Dolman above mentioned was of the 


Middle-temple. He translated into En- 
glish Tuliy’s TuscuLanx Questions, 
dedicated to Jewel bishop of Salisbury, 
andprinted in 1561, duodecimo. 

* A translator of the Psalms, see supr. 
p. 3. 

* In the Prologue which follows, Bald- 
wyne says, he was w exhorted to procure 
Maister Churchyardc to undertake and 
to penne as many more of the remayn- 
der, as myght be attayned,” &c. fol. 
clvi. a. 
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Somerset killed in the first battle of Saint Albans in 1 454, by 
Ferrers. Michael Joseph the blacksmith and lord Andely, in 
1496, by CavyL 

It was injudicious to choose so many stories which were then 
recent. Most of these events were at that time too well known 
to become the proper subject of poetry, and must have lost 
much of their solemnity by their notoriety. But Shakespeare 
has been guilty of the same fault The objection, however, is 
now worn away, and age has given a dignity to familiar cir- 
cumstances. 

This collection, or set of poems, was printed in quarto, in 
1559, with the following title. “A Myrrovre for Magis- 
trates, Wherein may be seen by example of others, with 
howe greuous plages vices are punished, and howe frayl and 
vnstable worldly prosperitie is founde, euen of those whom 
Fortvne seemeth most highly to favour. Felix quem faciunt 
aliena pericula cautum. Anno 1559. Londini, in aedibus 
Thomae Marshe.” A Mirrour was a favorite title of a book, 
especially among the old French writers*. Some anecdotes 
of the publication may be collected from Baldwyne’s Dedica- 
tion to the Nobilitie, prefixed. “ The wurke was begun 
and parte of it prynted in Queene Maries tyme, but hyndred 
by the Lord Chancellour that then was w : nevertheles, through 
the meanes of my lorde Stafford*, the fyrst parte was licenced, 
and imprynted the fyrst yeare of the raygne of this our most 

• [In the British Museum occur— Edward last duke of Buckingham, a 

Miroir des Pecheurs, en vers, 1468. scholar and a writer. See Wood, Ath. 

Mhroir dela Redemption humaine, 1482. Oxon. i. 108. One of his books is de- 

Miroir de 1* Ante pecheresse, 1531. dicated to the Protector Somerset. Au- 

Mirohr Francais, 1598.— Pa ex.] brey gives us a rhyming epitaph in 

w This chancellor must have been Howard's chapel in Lambeth church, 
bishop Gardiner. [Herbert disproves written by this nobleman to his sister the 
this, by remarking, that Gardiner died duchess of Norfolk. Surrey, vol. v. 
November 13, 1555; and Sackville p. 236. It is subscribed “ by thy most 
formed the plan of this book in 1557 (see bounden brother Henry lord Stafford.” 
p. 36). Dr. Heath, archbishop of Bale says that he was “ vir multarum 
York, succeeded him in the chanceUor- rerum ac disciplinarum notitia om*> 
ship on the new year’s day following.— tus,” and that he died in 1558. par. 
Park.] post. 112. 

* Henry lord Stafford, son and heir of 
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noble and vertuous queene y , and dedicated then to your ho- 
nours with this preface. Since whych time, although I have 
been called to another trade’ oflyfe, yet my good lord Stafford 
hath not ceassed to call upon me to publyshe so much as I had 
gotten at other mens hands, so that through his lordshyppes 
earnest meanes I have now also set furth another parte, con- 
teyning as little of myne owne as the fyrst parte doth of other 
mens*.” 

The plan was confessedly borrowed from Boccace’s De Ca- 
sibus Principum, a book translated, as we have seen, by Lyd- 
gate, but which never was popular, because it had no English 
examples. But Baldwyne’s scope and conduct, with respect to 
this and other circumstances, will best appear from his Preface, 
which cannot easily be found, and which I shall therefore insert 
at huge. “ When the printer had purposed with himselfe to 
printe Lydgate’s translation of Bochas of the Fall of Princes, 
and had made pryvye therto many both honourable and wor- 
shipful!, he was counsayled by dyvers of them, to procure to 
have the story contynewed from where as Bochas left, unto this 
present time; chiefly of such as Fortune had dalyed with in this 
ylande. — Which advyse lyked him so well, that he requyred 
me to take paines therin. But because it was a matter passyng 
my wit and skyll, and more thankles than gaineful to meddle 
in, I refused utterly to undertake it, except I might have the 
help of suche, as in wit were apte, in learnyng allowed, and in 
judgement and estymacyon able to wield and furnysh so weighty 
an enterpryse, thinkyng even so to shift my handes. But he, 
earnest and diligent in his affayres, procured Atlas to set under 
his shoulder. For shortly after, divers learned men, whose 
manye giftes nede fewe prayses, consented to take upon them 
parte of the travayle. And when certaine of them, to the num- 
bre of seven, were through a general assent at an appoynted 
tyme and place gathered together to devyse thereupon, I re- 

y Elisabeth. lowing extract from Baldwyne’s preface, 

* Siomat. C. ii. [Mr. Haslewood re- are taken from the edition of i563.— 
marks, that this dedication and the fol- Edit. ] 
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sorted unto them, betting with me the books of Bodies trans- 
lated by Dsn Lid gate, fbr the better observation of his order. 
Which although we liked wd, yet would it not conveniently 
serve, seeing that both Bochas and Lidgate were dead; neither 
were there any alive that meddled with like argument, to whom 
the Unfortunate might make their mono. To make there- 
fore a state mete for the matter, they all agreed that 1 should 
usurpe Bochas rowme, and the wretched Princes complayne 
unto m*: and take upon tbemBelves every man for his parte to 
be sundry personages, and in their behalfes to bewaile unto he 
their greevous chances, heavye destinies, and wofull misfor- 
tunes. This done, we opened such bookes of Cronides as we 
had there present And maister Ferrers, after he had found 
when Bochas left, which was about the endeof kinge Edwards 
the Thirties raigne, to begin the matter sayde thus.” 

“ I marayk what Bochas meaneth, to forget among his' 
miserablb Princes such as wer of our nacion, whose numbre 
is as great, as their adventures wunderfull. For to let passe 
all, both Britons, Danes, and Saxons, and to come to the last 
Conquest, what a sorte are they *, and some even in his [Boo 
ogee's] owne time, or not much before I As for example, king 
Richard the Fyrst, slayne with a quarle b in his chyefe prospe- 
ride. Also king John his brother, as sum saye, poysoned. 
Ate not their histories rufull, and of rare example ? But as it 
should appears, be being an Italian, minded most the Roman 
and Italike story, or ds perhaps he wanted our countrey Cro 
nicies. It were therefore a goodly and a notable matter* to 
search and discourse our whole story from the first beginning 
of the inhabiting of the yle. But seeing the printer’s mmde is, 
to have us folowe where Lidgate left, we will leave that greet 
labour to Other that may intend it, and (as blinde Bayard is 
ulway boldest) I will begyn at the time of Rychard the Second, 
a time as unfortunate as the ruler therein. And forasmuch, 
frend Baldwyne, as it shal be your charge to note and pen 

* how many they are. b quareil, the bolt of a cross-bow. 
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orderly* the whole prases, I will, so fair as toy metaorie and 
judgements serveth, sumwhat further you in the truth of the 
storye. And therefore omittinge the ruffle of Jacke Straw® Mid 
Us meyney®, end the mvrther of manye notable men which 
therby happened, for Jacke, as ye knowe, was but a poor* 
pnpwt s 1 will begin with a notable example which within a 
while after ensued. And although he be no Great Prynce, yet 
sfthens he had a princely office, I will take upon me die mise- 
rable person of ayr Robert Tresiuan chyefe justyce of 
England, and of other which suffered with him. Therby to 
wane all of his authoritye and profession, to t«lm hede of 
wrong judgements, misconstruynge of lawes, or wresting the 
same to serve die princes tames, which ryghtfully brought 
theym to a miserable ende, which they may jnsdy lament in 
manner ensuing 4 .” Then follows sir Robert Trssilian’s 
legend at history, supposed to be spoken by himself, and ad- 
dressed to Baldwyne. 

Here we see that a company was feigned to be assembled, 
each of which, one excepted, by tarns personates a character 
of one of the great Unfortunate : and that the stories were all 
connected, by being related to the silent person of die assembly, 
who is like the chorus in the Greek tragedies, or the Host in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. The whole was to form a sort 
of (hamatic interlude, including a series of independent soli- 
loquies. A continuity to this imagined representation is pro- 
sowed by die introduction, after every soliloquy, of a prose 
epilogue, which also serves as a prologue to the succeeding 
piece, and has the air of a stage-direction. BoccS.ce had done 
this before. We have this interposition, which I give as a 
specimen, and which explains the method, of the recital, be- 
tween the tragedies of king Richard the Second and Owen 
Guendour. ** Whan he had ended this so wafull a tragedye, 
and to all Princes a right worthy instruction, we paused : 

* mahhude* crew. d Smuat. A. ii. 
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having passed through a miserable tyme, full of pyteous tra- 
gedyes. And seyng the reygne of Henry the Fourth ensued, a 
man more ware and prosperous in hys doynges, although not 
untroubled with warres both of outforthe and inward enemyes, 
we began to serch what Pyers [peers] were fallen therein, 
wherof the number was not small : and yet because theyr ex- 
amples were not muche to be noted for our purpose, we passed 
over all the Maskers, of whom kynge Rycharde’s brother was 
chiefe : whych were all slayne and put to death for dieyr 
trayterous attempt. And fyndynge Owen Glendoure next 
one of Fortune’s owne whelpes, and the Percyes his confede- 
rates, I thought them unmete to be overpassed, and therefore 
sayd thus to the sylent cumpany, What, my maysters, is every 
one at once in a browne study, and hath no man affection 
to any of these storyes ? You mynd so much some other be- 
lyke, that those do not move you. And to say the trouth, 
there is no special cause why they should. Howbeyt Owen 
Glendoure, becaus he was one of Fortune’s darlynges, rather 
than he should be forgotten, I will tel his tale for him, under 
the privelidge of Martine hundred. Which Owen, cuming 
out of the wilde mountains lyke the Image of Death in al 
pointes, (his darte onlie excepted,) so sore hath famyne and 
hunger consumed hym, may lament his folly after this maner.” 
This process was a departure from Sackville’s idea : who sup- 
poses, as I have hinted, the scene laid in hell, and that the un- 
fortunate princes appeared to him in succession, and uttered 
their respective complaints, at the gates of Elysium, under the 
guidance erf Sorrow. 

Many stanzas in the legends written by Baldwyne e and 
Ferrers, and their friends, have considerable merit, and often 
shew a command of language and versification f . But their 
performances have not the pathos which the subject so naturally 

* That is, Baldwyne had previously to act his part, and assume this appear- 
prepared and written his legend or mo- ance. fol. xviii. b. 
nologue, and one of the company was f These lines in Collimgbourne’s le- 
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suggests. They give us, yet often with no common degree of 
elegance and perspicuity, the chronicles of Hall and Fabyan in 
verse. I shall therefore, in examining this part of the Mirrour 
of Magistrates, confine my criticism to Sackville’s Induc- 
tion and Legend of Buckingham. 


grad are remarkable, foL cxliiii. a. 

Like Pegasus a poet must have wynges. 
To flye to heaven, or where him liketh 
best; 

He must have knowledge of eternal 
thynges, 

Almightie Jove must harbor in his brest. 


[Mr. Haslewood states the reference 
in this note to agree with the edition of 
1563, and that the extract accords with 
an improved reading which first appear- 
ed in 1571.— Edit.] 


I 


I 
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SECTION XJWX. 


SaCKVILLE’s Induction* which was to have been placed 
at the head of our English tragical story, and which loses much 
of its dignity and propriety by being prefixed to a single life* 
and that of no great historical importance, is opened with the 
following poetical landscape of winter 1 . 

The wrathfull winter, prochinge on apace, 

With blustring blasts had all ybard the treene ; 

And old Saturnus with his frosty face 

With chilling colde had pearst the tender greene : 

The mantels rent, wherein enwrapped been 
The gladsom groves, that nowe laye overthrowen, 

The tapets tome, and every bloom downe blowne. 

The soile that earst so seemly was to seen, 

Was all despoyled of her beauty’s hewe; 

And soote freshe flowres, wherewith the sommers queen 
Had clad the earth, now Boreas Wastes downe blewe ; 
And small fowles flocking in theyr song did rewe 
The winters wrath, wherewith eche thinge defaste 
In wofull wise bewayld the sommer paste. 

Hawthorne had lost his motley lyverye. 

The naked twigges were shivering all for colde ; 

And droppinge downe the teares abundantly, 

Eche thing, methought, with weping eye me tolde 


„ * See fol. cxvi. [Warton’s text is 
taken from the edition of 1610 , corrected 
by the emendations of Capell in bis Pro- 
lusions. Some of these are manifestly 
erroneous, and the original readings hare 
consequently been restored. Sir Egerton 
Brydges objects to the reading of the se- 


venth line, because “ bloom applies to 
spring, not autumn." Have we then 
no autumnal flowers ? It may be ques- 
tioned whether the modern abstract ides 
of “ bloom" was current in Sackville's 
day. But the succeeding stanza clearly 
justifies Warton’s election.— Edit.] 
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The cruel! season, bidding m& wkhdde 
MysdJe within: for I was gotten ant 
Into the feldes where as I walkt about 

When loe the night, with mistie mantels spred, 

Gan darke the daye, and dim the azure skies, &c. 

The altered scene of things, the flowers and verdure of sum- 
mer deformed by the frosts and storms of winter, and the day 
suddenly overspread with darkness, remind the poet of the un- 
certainties of human life, the transient state of honour, and the 
instability of prosperity. 

And sorrowing I to see the sommer flowers, 

The lively greene, the lusty leas forlorne. 

The sturdy trees so shattred with the showers, 

The fieldes so fade, that floorisht so beforne ; 

It taught me wel, all earthly thinges be borne 
To dye the death, for nought long time may last: 

The sonunors beauty yeelds to winters blast. 

Then looking upwards to the heavens [l^eams, 

With night&s starves thick-powdred every where, 

Which erst so glistened with the golden streames 
That cbearfull Phebus spred downe from his sphere, 
Beholding darke, oppressing day, so neare; 

The sodayne sight reduced to my mynde 
The sundry cbauuges that in earth we fyude. 

Immediately the figure of Sorrow suddenly appears, which 
shews the poet in a new and bolder mode of composition. 

And strayt forth stalking with redoubled pace. 

For that I sawe the night drew on so fast, 

In black all clad there fell before my face 
A piteous wight, whom woe had all forwast; 

Furth from her iyen the crystal! teares outbrast, 

And syghing sore her haunch she wronge and folde, 
Tare al her haire that ruth was to behold©. 
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Her body small, forwithered and forespent, 

As is the stalke that sommers drought opprest ; 
Her wealked face with wofull teares besprent. 

Her colour pale, and, as it seemed her best. 

In woe and playnt reposed was her rest : 

And as the stone that droppes of water weares, 

So dented were her cheekes with fell of teares. — 

I stoode agast, beholding all her plight, 

Tween dread and dolour so distreynd in hart, 
That while my heares upstarted with the sight, 
The teares outstreamde for sorowe of her smart. 
But when I sawe no ende, that could aparte 
The deadly dole which she so sore dyd make. 
With dolefuli voyce then thus to her I spake. 

Unwrap thy woes, whatever wight thou be ! 

And stint betime to spill thyselfe with playnt. 

Tell what thou art, and whence, for well I see 
Thou canst not dure with sorowe thus attaynt. 
And with that worde, of sorrowe all forfaynt, 

She looked up, and prostrate as she laye, 

With piteous sounde, lo! thus she gan to saye. 

Alas, I wretche, whom thus thou seest distrayned. 
With wasting woes, that never shall aslake, 
Sorrowe I am, in endeles tormentes payned, 
Among the Furies in the infemall lake ; 

Where Pluto god of hell so grieslie blake 
Doth holde his throne, and Lethes deadly taste 
Doth reive remembrance of eche thyng forepast. 

Whence come I am, the drery destinie, 

And luckles lot, for to bemone of those, 

Whom Fortune in this maze of miserie, 

Of wretched chaunce, most wofull myrrours chose 
That when thou seest how lightly they did lose 
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Theyr pompe, theyr power, and that they thoughtmost sure, 
Thou mayest soon deeme no earthlye joye may dure. 

Sorrow then conducts the poet to the classical hell, Jo the 
place of torments and the place of happiness. 

I shall thee guyde first to the griesly lake, 

And thence unto the blissfull place of rest: 

Where thou shalt see and heare the playnt they make, 
That whilom here bare swinge b among the best. 

This shalt thou see* But great is the unrest 
That thou must byde, before thou canst att&yne 
Unto the dreadfuU place where those remayne. 

And with these wordes as I upraysed stood 
And gan to fblowe her that straight forth paste. 

Ere I was ware, into a desert wood 
We nowe were come : where hand in hand embraced. 
She led the way, and through the thicke so traced 
As, but I had beene guyded by her might. 

It was no waye for any mortal wight. 

But loe ! while thus amid the desert darke 
We passed on, with steppes and pace unmeete, 

A rumbling roar confusde, with howle and barke 
Of dogs, shooke all the grounde under our feete^ 

And strooke the din within our eares so deepe. 

As half distraught unto the ground I fell. 

Besought returne, and not to visit helL— 

An hydeous hole al vast, withouten shape, 

Of endles depth, orewhehnde witli ragged stone, 

With oughly mouth and griesly jawes doth gape. 

And to our sight confounds itself in one. 

Here entred we, and yeding c forth, anone 
An horrible lothly lake we might discerne, 

As black as pitche, that cleped d is Aveme. 

# 

* away. * going. * called. 

VOL. IV. E 
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A deadly gulfe where nought but rubbish growes. 

With fowle Wake swelth in thickened lumpes that lyes. 
Which upp in th’ ayre such stinking vapour throwes. 
That over there may flye no fowle, but dyes 
Choakt with the pest’lent savours that aryse. 

Hither we come, whence forth we still did pace. 

In dreadful! feare amid the dreadfull place. 

Our author appears to have felt and to have conceived with 
• true taste, that very romantic part of Virgil’s Eneid which he 
has here happily copied and heightened. The imaginary be- 
ings which sate within the porch of hell, are all his own. I 
must not omit a single figure of this dreadful groupe, nor one 
compartment of the portraitures which are feigned to be Sculp- 
tured or painted on the Shield of War, indented with gashes 
deepe and wide . 

And, first, within the porch and jaws of hell 
Sat deep Remorse of conscience, all besprent 
With tears ; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and, cursing, never stent 
To sob and sigh, but ever thus lament 
With thoughtful care ; as she that, all in vain, 

Would wear and waste continually in pain : 

Her eyes unstedfast, rolling here and there, 

Whirl’d on each place, as place that vengeance brought. 
So was her mind continually in fear. 

Tost and tormented with the tedious thought 
Of those detested crimes which she had wrought ; 

With dreadful cheer, and looks thrown to the sky. 
Wishing for death, and yet she could not die. 

Next, saw we Dread, all trembling how he shook. 

With foot uncertain, proffer'd here and there; 

Benumb’d with speech ; and, with a gastly look. 

Search’d every place, all pale and dead for fear. 

His cap bom up with staring of his hair; 
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’Storn’d and amazed at his own shade for dread, 
And fearing greater dangers than was need. v 

And, next, within the entry of this lake, 

Sat fell Revenge, gnashing her teeth for ire ; 
Devising means how she may vengeance take; 
Never in rest, ’till she have her desire; 

But frets within so &r forth with the fire 
Of wreaking flames, that now determines she 
To die by death, or ’veng’d by death to be. 

When fell Revenge, with bloody foul pretence, 
Had showM herself as next in order set, 

With trembling limbs we softly parted thence, 

’Till in our eyes another sight we met; 

When fro my heart a sigh forthwith I fet. 

Ruing, alas, upon the woeful plight 
Of Misery, that next appear’d in sight : 

His face was lean, and some-deal pin’d away, 

And eke his hands consumed to the bone ; 

But, what his body was, I cannot say. 

For on his carkass rayment had he none, 

Save clouts and patches pieced one by one ; 

With staff in hand, and scrip on shoulders cast, 

His chief defence against the winter’s blast: 

His food, for most, was wild fruits of the tree, 
Unless sometime some crams fell to his share, 
Which in his wallet long, God wot, kept he, 

As on the which full daint’ly would he fere ; 

His drink, the running stream, his cup, the bare 
Of his palm closed ; his bed, the hard cold ground : 
To this poor life was Misery ybound. 

Whose wretched state when we had well beheld, 
With tender ruth on him, and on his feers. 

In thoughtful cares forth then our pace we held ; 
e 2 
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And, by and by, another shape appears ' 

Of greedy Care, still brushing up the breers ; 

His knuckles knob’d, his flesh deep dinted in. 
With tawed hands, and hard ytanned skin : 

The morrow grey no sooner hath begun 
To spread his light, e’en peeping in our eyes. 

But he is up, and to his work yrun ; 

But let the night’s black misty mantles rise. 

And with foul dark never so much disguise 
The feir bright day, yet ceaseth he no while. 

But hath his candles to prolong his toil. 

By him lay heavy Sleep, the cousin of Death, 
Flat chi the ground, and still os any stone, 

A very corpse, save yielding forth a breath ; 

Small keep took he, whom fortune frowned on, 

Or whom she lifted up into the throne 
Of high renown, but, as a living death, 

So dead alive* of life he drew the breath : 

The body’s rest, the quiet of the heart; 

The travel’s ease, the still night’s feer was he, 

And of our life in earth the better part ; 

Rever of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that [tyde] and oft that never be; 
Without respect, esteem[ing] equally 
King Croesus’ pomp and Irus’ poverty. 

And next, in order sad, Old-age we found: 

His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind ; 
With drooping cheer still poring on the ground. 
As on the place where nature him assign’d 
To rest, when that the sisters had untwin’d 
His vital thread, and ended with their knife 
The fleeting course of fast-declining life : 

There heard we him with broke and hollow plaint 
Rue with himself his end approaching fast. 

And all lor nought his wretched mind torment 
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With sweet remembrance of his pleasures past. 

And fresh delights of lusty youth forewaste ; 
Recounting which, how would he sob and shriek, 
And to be young again of Jove beseek ! 

But, an 9 the cruel fetes so fixed be 
That time forepast cannot return again. 

This one request of Jove yet prayed he,— 

That, in such wither’d plight, and wretched pam, 

As eld, accotnpany’d with her lothsome train, 

Had brought on him, all were it woe and gr»e£ 

He might a while yet linger forth his lief, 

And not so soon descend into the pit; 

Where Death, when he the mortal corpse hath slain, 
With rechless hand in grave doth cover it ; 
Thereafter never to enjoy again 
The gladsome light, but, in the ground ylain, 

In depth of darkness waste and wear to nought. 

As he had ne’er into the world been brought: 

But who had seen him sobbing how he stood 
Unto himself, and how he would bemoan 
His youth forepast, — as though it wrought him good 
To talk of youth, all were his youth foregone, — 

He would have mus’d, and marvel’d much, whereon 
This wretched Age should life desire so fain, 

And knows full well life doth but length Us pain : 

Crook-back’d he was, tooth-shaken, and blear-eyed ; 
Went on three feet, and, sometime, crept on four; 
With old lame bones, that rattled by his side; 

His scalp all pil’d, and he with eld forelore, 

His wither’d fist still knocking at death’s door; 
Fumbling^ and driveling, as he draws his breath ; 

For brie£ the shape and messenger of Death. 

And fast by him pale Malady was placed : 

Sore sick in bed, her colour all foregone ; 

Bereft of stomach, savour, and of taste. 
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Ne could she brook no meat but broths alone ; 

Her breath corrupt ; her keepers every one 
Abhorring her ; her sickness past recure, 

Detesting pbysick, and all physick’s cure. 

But, O, the doleful sight that then we see ! 

We turn’d our look, and on the other aide 
A grisly shape of Famine m ought we see : 

With greedy looks, and gaping mouth, thqt cry’d 
And roar’d for meat, as she should there h$ve dy’d; 
Her body thin and bare as any bone, 

Whereto was left nought but the case alone, 

And that, alas, was gnaw’n on every where, 

All full of holes ; that I ne mought refrain 
From tears, to see how she her arms could tear, 

And with her teeth gnash on the bones in vain. 
When, all for nought, she fain would so sustain 
Her starven corpse, that rather seem’d a shade 
Than any substance of a creature made; 

Great was her force, whom stone-wall could not stay : 
Her tearing nails snatching at all she saw; 

With gaping jaws, t ha t by no means ymay 
Be satisfy’d from hunger of her maw, 

But eats herself as she that hath no law ; 

Gnawing, alas, her carkass all in vain, 

Where you may count each sinew, bone, and vein. 

On her while we thus firmly fix’d our eyes, 

That bled for ruth of such a dreary sight, 

Lo, suddenly she shright in so huge wise 
As made heH gates to shiver with the might; 
Wherewith, a dart we saw, how it did light 
Right on her breast, and, therewithal, pale Death 
Enthrilling it, to reve her of her breath : 

And, by and by, a dumb dead corpse we saw, 

Heavy, and cold, the shape of Death aright, 

That daunts all earthly creatures to his law. 
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Against whose force in vain it is to fight; ' 

Ne peers, ne princes, nor no mortal wight, 

No towns, ne realms, cities, ne strongest tower, - 
But all, perforce, must yield unto his power : 

His dart, anon, out of the corpse he tooke, 

And in his hand (a dreadful sight to see) 

With great triumph eftsoons the same he shook, . 
That most of all my fears affrayed me ; 

His body dight with nought but bones, pardy ; 

The naked shape of man there saw I plain, 

All save the flesh, the sinew, and the vein. 

Lastly, stood War, in glittering arms yclad. 

With visage grim, stern look[es] and blackly hued: 
In his right hand a naked sword he had, 

That to the hilts was all with blood imbrued ; 

And in his left (that kings and kingdoms rued) 
Famine and fire he held, and therewithal 
He razed towns, and threw down towers and all : 

Cities he sack’d, and realms (that whilom flower’d 
In honour, glory*, and rule, above the rest) 

He overwhelm’d, and all their fame devour’d, 
Consum’d, destroy’d, wasted, and never ceas’d 
’Till he their wealth, their name, and all oppress’d: 
His face forehew’d with wounds; and by his side 
There hung his targe, with gashes deep and wide : 

In mids of which depainted there we found 
Deadly Debate, all full of snaky hair 
That with a bloody fillet was ybound, 

Oatbreathing nought but discord every where : 

And round about were pourtray’d, here and there. 
The hugy hosts; Darius and his power. 

His kings, his princes, peers, and all his flower. — 

Xerxes, the Persian king, yet saw I there, 

With his huge host, that drank the rivers dry, 
Dismounted hills, and made the vales uprear; 
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His host and all yet saw I slain, pardy : 

Thebes I saw, all razed how it did lie 
In heaps of stones; and Tyrus put to spoil, 

With walls and towers flat-even’d with the soil. 

But Troy, (alas !) methought, above them all. 

It made mine eyes in very tears consume ; 

When I beheld the woeful word befall, 

That by the wrathful will of gods was come. 

And Jove’s unmoved sentence and foredoom 
On Priam king and on his town so bent, 

I could not lin but I must there lament; 

And that the more, sith destiny was so stem 
As, force perforce, there might no force avail 
But she must fall : and, by her fall, we learn 
That cities, towers, wealth, world, and all shall quail ; 
No manhood, might, nor nothing mought prevail ; 

"All were there prest, full many a prince and peer. 
And many a knight that sold his death full dear : 

Not worthy Hector, worthiest of them all. 

Her hope, her joy, his force is now for nought: 

O Troy, Troy, Troy, there is no boot but bale ! 

The hugy horse within thy walls is brought; 

Thy turrets fall ; thy knights, that whilom fought 
In arms amid the field, are slain in bed ; 

Thy gods defil’d, and all thy honour dead : 

The flames upspring, and cruelly they creep 
From wall to root, ’till all to cinders waste : 

Some fire the houses where the wretches sleep ; 

Some rush in here, some run in there as fast; 

In every where or sword, or fire, they taste: 

The walls are tom, the towers whirl’d to the ground; 
There is no mischief but may there be found. 

Cassandra yet there saw I how they hal’d 
From Pallas’ house, with 4 spercled tress undone, 

Her wrists fast bound, and with Greek rout impal’d ; 
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And Priam die, in vain how he did run 
To arms, whom Pyrrhus with despite hath done 
To cruel death, and bath’d him in the baign 
Of his son’s blood before the altar slain. 

But how can I descrive the doleful sight 
That in the shield so lively fair did shine? 

Sith in this world, I think, was never wight 
- Could have set forth the half not half so fine : 

I can no more, but tell bow there is seen 
Fair Ilium fall in burning red gledes down. 

And, from the soil, great Troy, Neptunus’ town. 

^These shadowy inhabitants of hell-gate are conceived with 
the vigour of a creative imagination, and described with great 
force of expre ssion.) They are delineated with that fulness of 
proportion, that invention of picturesque attributes, distinctness, 
animation, and amplitude, of which Spenser is commonly sup- 
, posed to have given the first specimens in our language, and 
which are cliaracteristical of his poetry. We may venture to 
pronounce that Spenser, at least, caught his manner of design- 
ing allegorical personages from this model, which so greatly 
enlarged the former narrow bounds of our ideal imagery, as that 
it may jusdy be deemed an original in that style of painting. 
For we must not forget, that it is to this Induction that Spen- 
ser alludes, in a sonnet prefixed to his Pastorals, in 1579, ad- 
dressed To the right honourable the lord of Buckhurst, one 
of her maiesties prime councelL 

In vaine I thinke, right honourable lord, 

By this rude rime to memorize thy name, 

Whose learned Muse hath writ her owne record, 

In golden verse, worthy immortal fame. 

Thou much more fit, were leisure for the same. 

Thy gracious soveraignes prayses to compile, 

And her imperiall majestic to frame 
In loftie numbers and heroick stile. 
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The readers of the Faerie Queene will easily point out 
many particular passages which Sackville’s Induction sug- 
gested to Spenser. 

From this scene Sorrow, who is well known to Charon, and 
to Cerberus the hideous hound of hell, leads the poet over the 
loathsome lake of rude Acheron, to the dominions of Pluto, 
which are described in numbers too beautiful to have been re- 
lished by his cotemporaries, or equalled by his successors. 

Thence come we to the honour and the hell, 

The large great kyngdomes, and the dreadful raygne 
Of Pluto in his trone where he dyd dwell. 

The wide waste places, and the hugie playne ; 

The waylinges, shrykes, and sundry sorts of payne, 

The syghes, the sobbes, the depe and deadly groane, 
Earth, ayer, and all resounding playnt and moane. c 

Thence did we passe the threefold emperie 
To the utmost boundes where Rhadamanthus raignes. 
Where proud folke waile their wofull miserie j 
Where dreadfull din of thousand dragging chaines, 

And baleful shriekes of ghosts in deadly paines 
Torturd eternally are heard most brim f 
Through silent shades of night so darke and dim. 

From hence upon our way we forward passe, 

And through the grovCs and uncoth pathes we goe, 
Which leade unto the Cyclops walles of brasse : 

And where that mayne broad flood for aye doth floe, 
Which parts the gladsome fields from place of woe : 

* The two next stanzas are not in the 
first [second] edition, of 1559 [1563]. 

But instead of them, the fo&owing 
stanza. 

Hoe pul'd the babes, and here tl le maids 
unwad 

With folded hands their sony chance 
bewayl'd ; 

Here wept the guiltless Slain, and lovers 
dead 


That dew themselve* when nothing else 
avayl'd. 

A thousand sorts of sorrows here that 
wayl'd 

With sighs, and teares, sobs, shrieks, and 
all yfere. 

That, O alas! it was a hell to here, &c. 

[The stanzas in the text are the in- 
terpolation Of N ICCols. — H ASL£ wood. ] 
f breme, i. e. cruel. 
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Whence none shall ever passe t 9 Eliziumplaine, 

Or from Elizium ever tume againe. 

Here they are surrounded by a troop of men, the most in arms 
bcdigkty who met an untimely death, and of whose destiny, whe- 
ther they were sentenced to eternal night or to bliss/idl peace* 
it was uncertain. 

Loe here, quoth Sorrowe, Princes of renowne . 

That whilom sate on top of Fortune’s wheele, 

Now laid full low, like wretches whurled downe 
Even with one frowne, that staid but with a smile, &c. 

They pass in order before Sorrow and the poet The first 
is Henry duke of Buckingham, a principal instrument of king 
Richard the Third. 

Then first came Henry duke of Buckingham, 

His cloake of blacke, all pild, and quite forlorne, 
Wringing his handes, and Fortune oft doth blame, 
Which of a duke hath made him now her skome ; 

With ghastly lokes, as one in maner lome, 

Oft spred his armes, stretcht handes he joynes as fast. 
With rufull cheere and vapored eyes upcast 

His cloake he rent, his manly breast he beat; 

His hair al tome, about the place it layne: 

My heart so molt* to see his grief so great. 

As feelingly, methought, it dropt away : 

His eyes they whurled about withouten staye: 

With stormy syghes the place did so complayne, 

As if bis hart at eche had burst in twayne. 

Thryse he began to tell his doleful tale, 

And thryse the syghes did swalowe up his voyse ; 

At eche of whiche he shryked so withale, 

r melted. 
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As though the heavens ryved with the noyse : 

Til at the last recovering his voyse ; 

Supping the teares that all his breast beraynde 
On cru^ll Fortune weping thus he ptaynde. 

Nothing more fully illustrates tad ascertains the respective 
(merits and gen iu^ of different poets, than a juxtaposition of their 
performances on similar subjects. Having examined at large 
Sackville’s Descent into Hell, for the sake of throwing a still 
stronger light on his manner of treating a fiction which gives 
so large a scope to fancy, I shall employ the remainder of this 
Section in setting before my reader a general view of Dante’s 
Italian poem, entitled Commedia, containing a description of 
Hell, Paradise, and Purgatory, and written about the year 1310. 
In the mean time, I presume that most of my readers will re- 
collect and apply the sixth Book of Virgil : to which, however, 
it may be necessary to refer occasionally. 

Although I have before insinuated that Dante has in this 
poem used the ghost of Virgil for a mystagogue, in imitation 
ofTully, who in the Somnium Scipionis supposes Scipio to 
have been shewn the other world by his ancestor Africanus, 
yet at the same time in the invention of his introduction, he 
seems to have had an eye on the exordium of an old forgotten 
Florentine poem called Tesoretto, written in Frottcla^ or a 
short irregular measure, exhibiting a cydopede of theoretic and 
practic philosophy, and composed by his preceptor Brunetto 
Latini about the year 1270 b . Brunetto supposes himself lost 
in a wood, at the foot of a mountain covered with animals, 
flowers, plants, and fruits of every species, and subject to the 
supreme command of a wonderful Lady, whom he thus de- 
scribes. “ Her head touched the heavens, which served at 
once for a veil and an ornament The sky grew dark or serene 
at her voice, and her arms extended to the extremities of the 
earth *•" This bold personification, one of the earliest of the 

* See supr. voL iii. 53. 1 See supr. ?oL iii. 95. [Thutrans- 
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rode ages of poetry, is Nature. She converses with the poet, 
and describes the creation of the world. She enters upon a 
most unphiloeophical and indeed unpoetical detail of the phy- 
sical system : developes the head of man, and points out the 
seat of intelligence and of memory. From physics she proceeds 
to morals : but her principles are here confined to theology 
and the laws of the church, which she couches in technical 
rhymes k . 

Dante, like his master Brunetto, is bewildered in an unfre- 
quented forest He attempts to climb a mountain, whose sum- 
mit is illuminated by the rising sun. A furious leopard, pressed 
. by hunger, and a lion, at whose aspect the air is affrighted , Re- 


lation is not quits correct, 

Tatar toccata *1 delo 
Si che pares suo relo : 

E taior lo mutava 
E taior lo turbava. 

E tal suo mandamento 
Moves *1 fermamento ; 

E taior si spandea 
Si che *1 roondo parea 

Tutto neUc sue braccia. 

Edit.] 

k Brunette's Tesoretto was abstract- 
ed by himself from his larger prose work 
on the same subject, written in old French 
and never printed, entitled Tesoro. Sfee 
supr. vdLii. 4SiiiL56. And Hisrr. Acad. 
Insrivt. tom. vii. 296. seq. "[No two 
works can be more opposite in their na- 
ture than the Tesoro and Tesoretto of 
Brunetto Latino. The former is a vast, 
repository of all the learning current in 
the thirteenth century; and the latter, 
though thus spoken of by its Neapolitan 
editor, “ Nel Tesoretto quasi aflatto si 
ristrinse (sc. Brunetto) a formar I'tiomo 
nelle raorafi vhrtfi, sull* orme di Sever! no 
Bocrio,” has been more happily cliarac- 
terized by the Academy •• poesia a foggia 
di frollota." It has been called “ Te- 
eoretto *' by way of distinction from his 
larger work. The author, who enter- 
tained a morn exalted opinion of its 
worth than subsequent ages have chosen 
to bestow upon it, terms it “ Tesoro'* in 
his address to Rustico di Filippo : 


lo Brunetto Latino, 

Che vostro in ogni £uisa 
Mi son sanza divisa; 

A voi mi raccomando. 

Poi vi presento e mando 
Questo ricco Tesoro, 

Che vale argento ed oro : 

And again— 

Lo Tesoro comenza, &c.— Edit.] 

The Tesoro was afterwards translated 
into Italian by one Bono Giamboni, 
and printed at Trpvisa, vis. “ 1l Tesoro 
. di Messer Brunetto Latino, Fiorentino, 
Precettore del divino poets Dante : nel 
qual si tratta di tutte le cose che a mor- 
tal! se appartengeno. In Trivial. 1474. 
fob After a table of chapters is another 
tide, “ Qui inchomincia el Tesoro di & 
Brunetto Latino di firenze : e par la del 
nascimento e della natura di tutte le 
cose. " It was printed again at Venice, 
by Marchio Sessa, 1533. octavo. Ma- 
billon seems to have confounded this 
Italian translation with the French ori- 
ginal. It. Italic, p. 169. See also 
Salviati, Avertis. Decam. ii. xii. Dante 
introdnees Brunetto in the fifteenth 
Canto of the Imfervo: and after the 
colophon of the first edition of die Ita- 
lian Tssoab above mentioned, is this in- 
sertion. “ Risposta di Dante a Bru- 
netto Latino ritrovado da lui nel quin- 
todechno' canto nel suo Inferno. " The 
Tesoretto or Little Treasure, mention- 
ed above in the text, has been printed, 
but U exceedingly scarce. 
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comptnied by a she-wolf, oppose ius progress ; and force him 
to fly precipitately into the profundities of a pathless Talley, 
where, says the poet, the sun mu silent. 

Mi ripingeva dov e’l sol tace . 1 

In the middle of a vast solitude he perceives a spectre, of 
whom he implores pity and help. The spectre hastens to his 
cries : it was the shade of Virgil, whom Beatrix, Dante’s mis- 
tress, had sent, to give him courage, and to guide him into the 
regions of hell m . Virgil begins a long discourse with Dante ; 
and expostulates with him for chusing to wander through the 
rough obscurities of a barren and dreary vale, when the top of 
the neighbouring mountain afforded every delight. The convert 
sation of Virgil , 1 and the name of Beatrix, by degrees dissipate 
the fears of the poet, who explains his situation. He returns 
to himself, and compares this revival of his strength and spirits 
to a flower smitten by the frost of a night, which again lifts its 
shrinking head, and expands its vivid colours, at the first gleam- 
ings of the morning-sun. 

Qual’ il fioretd dal nottumo gelo 
Chinati et chiusi, &c.° 

Dante, under the conduct of Virgil, penetrates hell. Bnt 
he does not on tliis occasion always avail himself of Virgil’s de- 
scriptions and mythologies. At least the formation of Dante’s 
imageries are of another school. He feigns his hell to be a 
prodigious and almost bottomless abyss, which from its aperture 
to its lowest depth preserves a rotund shape : or rather, an im- 


1 1 irr. Cant. i. The same bold me* 
taphor occurs below. Cant. 

Evenni in luogo d* ogni Lpci muto. 

*" See supr. vol. ill. p. 53. 

■ Cant. ii. In another part of the I x- 
niNo, Virgil is angry with Dante, but 
is soon reconciled. Here the poet com- 
pares himself to a cottager in the early 
part of a promising spring, who looks 


out in the morning from his humble 
shed, and sees the fields covered with a 
severe and unexpected frost. But the 
sun soon melts the ground, and he drives 
his goats afield. Cant* xxiv. This poem 
abounds in comparisons. Not one of 
the wont is a comic one, in which a per- 
son looking sharply and eagerly, is com- 
pared to an old tailor threading a needle. 
Inf. Cant. xv. 
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aiense perpendicular cavern, which opening as it descends into 
different circles, forms so many distinct subterraneous regions. 
|We are struck with horror at the commencement of this dread- 
mi adventure. 

The first object which the poet perceives is a gate of brass, 
over which were inscribed in characters of a dark hue, di colore 
oscuro , these verses. 

Per me si va nella citta dolente : 

Per me si va nel etemo ddore : 

Per me si vi tra la perduta gente. 

Oiustizia moss e’l mio alto fettore : 

Fece me li divina potestate, 

La somma Sapienzia, e ’1 primo Amore°. 

Dinanzi a me non fur cose create : 

Se non eterne, el io duro eterno. 

Lassate ogni speranza voi ch’ entraste. p 

That is, “ By me is the way to the woeful city. By me is the 
way to the eternal pains. By me is the way to the damned 
race. My mighty maker was divine Justice and Power, the 
Supreme Wisdom, and the First Love. Before me nothing 
was created. If not eternal, I shall eternally remain. Put away 
all hope, ye that enter.” 

There is a severe solemnity in these abrupt and comprehen- 
sive sentences, and they are a striking preparation to the scenes* 
that ensue. But the idea of such an inscription on the brazen 
portal of hell, was suggested to Dante by books of chivalry; in 
which the gate of an impregnable enchanted castle, is often 
inscribed with words importing the dangers or wonders to be 
found within. Over the door of every chamber in Spenser’s 
necromantic palace of Busyrane, was written a threat to the 
champions who presumed to attempt to enter q . This total ex- 
clusion of hope from hell, here so finely introduced and so for- 

° He means the Platonic Kf»r. Thfe 9 Cant. iii. 

Italian expositors will have it to be the 4 Fair. Q,u. iii. xi. 54. 

Holy Ghost. 
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cibly expressed, was probably remembered by Milton, a dis- 
ciple of Dante, where he describes 

Regions of sorrow, dolefull shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all.* 

I have not time to follow Dante regularly through his dia- 
logues and adventures with the crouds of ghosts, antient and 
modern, which he meets in the course of this infernal journey. 
In these interviews, there is often much of the party and poli- 
tics of his own times, and of allusion to recent facts. Nor have 
I leisure particularly to display our author's punishments and 
phantoms. I observe in general, that the ground-work of his 
hell is classical, yet with many Gothic and extravagant innova- 
tions. The burning lakes, the fosses, and fiery towers which 
surround the city of Dis, and the three Furies which wait at 
its entrance, are touched with new strokes •• The Gorgons, 
the Hydra, the Chimera, Cerberus, the serpent of Lema, and 
the rest of Virgil’s, or rather Homer’s, infernal apparitions, 
are dilated with new touches of the terrible, and sometimes 
made ridiculous by the addition of comic or incongruous cir- 
cumstances, yet without any intention of burlesque. Because 
Virgil had mentioned the Harpies in a single word only c , in 
one of the loathsome groves which Dante passes, consisting of 
trees whose leaves are black, and whose knotted boughs are 
hard as iron, the Harpies build their nests. u 

Non frondi verdi, ma di color fosco, 

Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e ’nvolti. 

Non porai v’ eran, ma stecchi con tosco. 

Cacus, whom Virgil had called Semifer in his seventh book, 
appears in the shape of a Centaur covered with curling snakes, 
and on whose neck is perched a dragon hovering with expand- 
ed wings. v It is supposed that Dante took the idea of his 

r Par. L. i. 65. tt Cant. xixi. 

* See Cavt. ix. xii. w Cakt. xxr. 

1 Gorganet, Haeptiaqijk, ri. 289. 
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Inferno from a magnificent nightly representation of hell, ex- 
hibited by the pope in honour of the bishop of Ostia on the 
river Arno at Florence, in the year 1S04. This is mentioned 
by the Italian critics in extenuation of Dante’s choice of so 
strange a subject. | But why should we attempt to excuse any 
absurdity in the writings or manners of the middle ages ? Dante 
chose this subject as a reader of Virgil and Homer. The reli- 
gious Mystery represented on the river Amo, however mag- 
nificent, was perhaps a spectacle purely orthodox, and perfectly 
conformable to the ideas of the church. And if we allow that 
it might hint the subject, with all its inconsistencies, it never 
could have furnished any considerable part of this wonderful 
compound of classical and romantic fancy, of pagan and Chris- 
tian theology, of real and fictitious history, of tragical and 
comic incidents, of familiar and heroic manners, and of satiri- 
cal and sublime poetry.y But the grossest improprieties of this 
poem discover an originality of invention, and its absurdities 
often border on sublimity. [We are surprised that a poet 
should write one hundred cantos on hell, paradise and purga- 
tory. But this prolixity is partly owing to the want of art and 
method ; and is common to all early compositions, in which 
every thing is related circumstantially and without rejection, 
and not in those general terms which are used by modem 
writers* i 

Dante has beautifully enlarged Virgil’s short comparison of 
the souls lingering on the banks of Lethe, to the numerous 
leaves falling from the trees in Autumn. 

Come d’Autumno si levan le foglie 
L’un appresso del’altra, infin che’l ramo 
Vede a la terre tutte le sue spoglie ; 

Similmente, il mal seme d’Adamo 
Getta si di quel lito ad una ad una 
Per cenni, com’augel per suo richiamo.* 

y Cakt. iiu 

VOL. IV. F 
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la the Fields inhabited by unhappy lovers he sees Semi- 
ramis, Achilles, Paris, and Tristan, or sir Tristram. One of 
the old Italian commentators on this poem says, that the last 
was an English knight born in Coj-novaglio , or Cornwall* a city 
of England *, 

Among many others of liis friends, he sees Francisca the 
daughter of Guido di Polenta, in whose palace Dante died at 
Ravenna, and Paulo one of the sons of Malatesta lord of Ri- 
mini. This lady fell in love with Paulo; the passion was mu- 
tual, and she was betrothed to him in marriage : but her family 
chose rather that she should be married to Lanciotto, Paulo’s 
eldest brother. This match had the most fetal consequences. 
The injured lovers could not dissemble or stifle their affectum : 
they were surprised, and both assassinated by Lanciotto. Dante 
finds the shades of these distinguished victims of an unfortu- 
nate attachment at a distance from the rest, in a region of his 
Inferno desolated by the most violent tempests. He accosts 
them both, and Francisca relates their history: yet the conver- 
sation is carried on with some difficulty, on account of the im- 
petuosity of the storm which was perpetually raging. Dante, 
who from many circumstances of his own amours, appears to 
have possessed the most refined sensibilities about the delicar 
cies of love, inquires in what manner, when in the other world, 
they first communicated their passion to each other. Francisca 
answers, that they were one day sitting together, and reading 
the romance of Lancelot ; where two lovers were represented 
in the same critical situation with themselves. Their changes 
of colour and countenance, while they were reading, often ta- 
citly betrayed their yet undiscovered feelings. When they 
came to that passage in the romance, where the lovers, after 
many tender approaches, are gradually drawn by one uniform 
reciprocation of involuntary attraction to kiss each other, the 
book dropped from their hands. By a sudden impulse and an 

* In the sixteenth Canto of the Pa- who belongs to sir Tristram's romance, 
*adiso, king Arthur's queen Gbniura, . is mentioned. 
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irresistible sympathy, they are tempted to do the same. Here 
was the commencement of their tragical history. * 

Noi leggiavam* un giomo per diletto 
Di Lancilotto, comme amor le strinse ; 

Soli eravamo, et senza alcun sospetto. 

Per piu fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura et scolorocc’ il viso : 

Ma sol un punto fu qual che ci vinse. 

Quando legemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto am ante 
Questi che mai da me no fia diviso 
La bocca mi bascio tutto tremante : 

Galeotto 1 fu il libro, et chi lo scrisse 
Quel giomo piu non vi legemmo avante. b 

But this picture, in which nature, sentiment, and the graces 
are concerned, I have to contrast with scenes of a very diffe- 
rent nature. Salvator Rosa has here borrowed the pencil of 
Correggio. ^Dante’s beauties are not of the soft and gentle Jrindy^ 

Through many a dark and dreary vale ' 

They pass’d, and many a region dolorous, 

O’er many a frozen many a fiery Alp. c 

A hurricane suddenly rising on the banks of the river Styx 
is thus described. 


Et gia venia su per le torbid onde 
Un fracasso d’un suon pien di spavento, 
Per cui tremavan amendue le sponde; 
Non altrimenti fatto che d’un vento 
Impetuoso per gli awersi ardori 
Che fier la salva senz’ alcun rattento 
Gli rami schianta i abatte, et porta i fiori, 
Dinanzi polveroso va superbo, 

Et & fuggir le fiere et glipastori. d 


* He ii one of the knights of the b Cant. ▼. 

Bound Table, and is commonly called c Milton, Par. L. ii 618. 

Sir Galhaad, in Arthur's romance. d Cant. ix. 

F 2 
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Dante and his mystagogue meet the monster Geryon. He 
has the face of a man with a mild and benign aspect, but his 
human form ends in a serpent with a voluminous tail of im- 
mense length, terminated by a sting, which he brandishes like 
a scorpion. His hands are rough with bristles and scales. His 
breast, back, and sides have all the rich colours displayed in the 
textures of Tartary and Turkey, or in the labours of Arachne. 
To speak in Spenser’s language, he is, 


A dragon, horrible and bright*. 

No monster of romance is more savage or superb. 

Lo dosso, e’l petto, ad amenduo le coste, 

Dipinte avea di nodi, e di rotelle, 

Con piu color sommesse e soppraposte 
Non fur ma’ in drappo Tartari ne Turchi, 

Ne fur tar tale per Aragne imposte/ 

The conformation of this heterogeneous beast, as a fabulous 
hell is the subject, perhaps immediately gave rise to one of 
the formidable shapes which sate on either side of the gates of 
hell in Milton. Although the fiction is founded in the classics. 

The one seem’d woman to the waste and fair, 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent arm’d 
With mortal sting*.— — 

Virgil, seeming to acknowledge him as an old acquaintance, 
mounts the back of Geryon. At the same time Dante mounts, 
whom Virgil places before, “that you may not,” says be, “be 
exposed to the monster’s venomous sting.” Virgil then com- 
mands Geryon not to move too rapidly, “for, consider, what 
a new burthen you carry ! ” 


• Fax*. Qu. i. ix. 52. 

1 Cant. xvii. Dante says, that he lay 
on the banks of a river like a Beaver, the 
Castor. But this foolish comparison is 
affectedly introduced by our author for 


a display of his natural knowledge from 
Pliny, or rather from the Tssoao of hi* 
master Brunetto. 

* Par. L. ii. 649. 
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— “ Gerion muoviti omai, 

Le ruote large, e lo scender sia poco : 

Pensa la nuova soma che tu hai. h ” 

In this manner they travel in the air through Tartarus : and 
from the back of the monster Geryon, Dante looks down on 
the burning lake of Phlegethon. This imagery is at once great 
and ridiculous. But much later Italian poets have fallen into 
the same strange mixture. In this horrid situation says Dante, 

I sentia gia dalla man destra il gorgo 
Far sotto noi un orribile stroscio : 

Perche con gli occhi in giu la testa sporsi 
Allor fu io piu timido alio scoscio 
Perioch i vidi fuochi, e sente pianti, 

Oud’ io tremando tutto mi rancosco . 1 

This airy journey is copied from the flight of Icarus and 
Phaeton, and at length produced the Ippogrifo of Ariosto. Nor 
is it quite improbable, that Milton, although he has greatly 
improved and digniiied the idea, might have caught from hence 
his fiction of Satan soaring over the infernal abyss. At length 
Geryon, having circuited the air like a faulcon towering with- 
out prey, deposits his burthen and vanishes k . 

While they are wandering along the banks of Phlegethon, 
as the twilight of evening approaches, Dante suddenly hears 
the sound of a horn more loud than thunder, or the horn of 
Orlando 1 . 

Ma io senti sonare alto como : 

Non sono si terribilimente Orlando ." 1 

Dante descries through the gloom, what he thinks to be 

— Qu&ndo 1'ale funo aperte assai. 
This Canto begins with a Latin line, 
Vexilla rcgis prodeunt infcrni. 

1 Or Roland, the subject of archbishop 
Turpin’s romance. See supr. vol. i. 
p. 136. 

m Cant. xxxi. 


h Cant. xvii. * Ibid. 

* In the thirty-fourth Canto, Dante 
and Virgil return to light on the back 
of Lucifer, who (like Milton’s Satan, 
ii. 927.) is described as having wings 
like sails, 

Vele di mar non vid’ io mai est celi. 
And again, 
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’many high and vast towers, molte alii torri . These are the 
giants who warred against heaven, standing in a row, half con- 
cealed within and half extant without an immense abyss or pit. 

Gli orribili giganti, cui minaccia 
Giove del cielo ancora quando tuona.“ 

But Virgil informs Dante that he is deceived by appearances, 
and that these are not towers but the giants. 

Sappi, che non son torri ma giganti 
E son nel pezzo intorno della ripa 
D’all umbilico in guiso, tutti quanti . 0 

One of them cries out to Dante with horrible voice. Ano- 
ther, Ephialtes, is cloathed in iron and bound with huge chains. 
Dante wishes to see Briareus : he is answered, that he lies in 
an interior cavern biting his chain. Immediately Ephialtes 
arose from another cavern, and shook himself like an earth- 
quake. 

Non fu trerauoto gia tanto rubesto, 

Che schotesse una torri cosi forte, 

Come Fialte a scuotersi fti presto .* 5 

Dante views the horn which had sounded so vehemendy 
hanging by a leathern thong from the neck of one of the giants. 
Antaeus, whose body stands ten ells high from the pit, is com* 
mended by Virgil to advance. They both mount on his shoul- 
ders, and are thus carried about Cocytus. The giant, says the 
poet, moved off with us like the mast of a ship q . fO w cannot 
help observing, what has been indeed already hinted, how judi- 
ciously Milton, in a similar argument, has retained the just 
beauties, and avoided the childish or ludicrous excesses of these 
bold inventions^) At the same time we may remark, how Dante 
has sometimes heightened, and sometimes diminished by im- 

" Cant. xxxi. ° Ibid. p Ibid- like a pine-apple, of saint Pieter’s church 

q Dante says, if I understand the pas- at Rome. Ibid. Cant. xxxi. 
sage right, that the face of one of the ^ _ 

giants resembled the Cupola, shaped Come la pina di mn Pietro a Rom* 
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proper additions or misrepresentations, the legitimate descrip- 
tions of VirgiL 

One of the torments of the Damned in Dante’s Inferno, is 
the punishment of being eternally confined in lakes of ice. 

Eran l’ombre dolenti nell ghiaccia 
Mettendo i denti in nota di cicogna/ 

The ice is described to be like that of the Danube or Tanais. 
This species of infernal torment, which is neither directly war- 
ranted by scripture, nor suggested in the systems of the Pla- 
tonic fabulists, and which has been adopted both by Shakespeare 
and Milton, has its origin in the legendary hell of the monks. 
The hint seems to have been taken from an obscure text in 
the Book of Job, dilated by Saint Jerom and the early com- 
mentators 5 . The torments of hell, in which the punishment 
by cold is painted at large, had formed a visionary romance, 
under the name of Saint Patrick’s Purgatory or Cave, long 
before Dante wrote '. The venerable Bede, who lived in the 
seventh century, has framed a future mansion of existence for 
departed souls with this mode of torture. In the hands of 
Dante it has assumed many fantastic and grotesque circum- 
stances, which make us laugh and shudder at the same time. 

In another department, Dante represents some of his crimi- 
nals rolling themselves in human ordure. If his subject led 
him to such a description, he might at least have used decent 
expressions. But his diction is not here less sordid than his 
imagery. I am almost afraid to transcribe this gross passage, 
even in the disguise of the old Tuscan phraseology. 

Quindi giu nel fosso 

Vidi gente attuffata in uno stereo, 

Che dagli uman privati para mosso ; 

Et mentre che laggiu con Pocchio cerco : 

Vidi un, coT capo si da merda lordo, 

Che non pdred tfera laico , o cherco . v 

T Caxt. xxxii. 1 See *upjr. vol. iii. p. 3 1, note. 

• Jo% xxinr. 19. ’ Cant. xiiiL 
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The humour of the last line does not make amends for the 
nastiness of the image. 

It is not to be supposed, that a man of strong sense and 
genius, whose understanding had been cultivated by a most 
exact education, and who had passed his life in the courts of 
sovereign princes, would have indulged himself in these dis- 
gusting fooleries, had he been at all apprehensive that his 
readers would have been disgusted. But rude and early poets 
describe every thing. They follow the public manners : and 
if they are either obscene or indelicate, it should be remembered 
that they wrote before obscenity or indelicacy became offensive# 

Some of the Guilty are made objects of contempt by a trans- 
formation into beastly or ridiculous shapes. This was from 
the fable of Circe. In others, the human figure is rendered 
ridiculous by distortion. There is one set of criminals whose 
feces are turned round towards their backs. 

E’l piante de gli occhi 

Le natiche bagnava per lo fesso. u 

But Dante has displayed more true poetry in describing a 
real event than in the best of his fictions. This is in the story 
of Ugolino count of Pisa, the subject of a very capital picture 
by Reynolds. The poet, wandering through the depths of 
hell, sees two of the Damned gnawing the sculls of each other, 
which was their daily food. He inquires the meaning of this 
dreadful repast 

La bocca sollevo dal fiero pasto 
Quel peccator, forbendola a capelli 
Del capo ch’egli havea di retro guasto. w 

Ugolino quitting his companion’s half devoured scull, begins 
his tale to this effect u We are Ugolin count of Pisa, and 
archbishop Ruggieri. Trusting in the perfidious counsels of 
Ruggieri, I was brought to a miserable death. I was committed 
with four of my children to the dungeon of hunger. The time 

" Cant. xx. w Cant, xzxiii. They are both in the lake of ice. 
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came when we expected food to be brought Instead of which, 
I heard the gates of the horrible tower more closely barred. 
I looked at my children, and could not speak. 

L’hora s’appressava 

Che’l cibo ne soleva essere adotto ; 

E per suo sogno ciascun dubitava : 

Ed io senti chiavar Puscio di sotto 
A Porribile torre, ond’io guardai 
Nel who a miei figliuoli, senza far metta. 

I could not complain. I was petrified. My children cried: 
and my little Anselm, Anselmuccio mio , said, Father , you look 
on us, what is the matter ? 

Tu guard! si, padre, che hai? 

I could neither weep, nor answer, all that day and the follow- 
ing night When the scanty rays of the sun began to glim- 
mer through the dolorous prison, 

Com’un poco di raggio si fu messo 
Nel doloroso carcere, 

and I could again see those four countenances on which my 
own image was stamped, I gnawed both my hands for grief 
My children supposing I did this through a desire to eat, lift- 
ing themselves suddenly up, exclaimed, O father) our grirf 
would be less , if you would eat us ! 

Ambo le mani per dolor mi morsi : 

E quei pensando ch’io’l fessi per voglia 
Di manicar, di subito levorsi 
Et disser, Padre y assai ci Jia men doglia 
Se tu mangi di noil 

I restrained myself that I might not make them more miser- 
able. We were all silent, that day and the following. Ah 
crnel earth, why didst thou not swallow us up at once ! 

Quel di, et l’altro, stemmo tutta mutL 
Ahi ! dura terra, perche non l’apristi ? 

The fourth day being come, Gaddo falling all along at my feet, 
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cried out, My father , why do not you help me, and died. The 
other three expired, one after the other, between the fifth and 
sixth days, famished as you see me now. And I being seized 
with blindness began to crawl over them, sovra ciascuno , on 
hands and feet; and for three days after they were dead, con- 
tinued calling them by their names. At length, famine finished 
my torments.” Having said this, the poet adds, “with distorted 
eyes he again fixed his teeth on the mangled scull ” x . It is not 
improbable, that the shades of unfortunate men, who, described 
under peculiar situations and with their proper attributes, are 
introduced relating at large their histories in hell to Dante, 
might have given the hint to Boccace’s book de Casibus Vi- 
rorum illustrium, On the Misfortunes of Illustrious Person- 
ages, the original model of the Mirrour of Magistrates. 

Dante’s Purgatory is not on the whole less fantastic than 
his Hell. As his hell was a vast perpendicular cavity in the 
earth, he supposes Purgatory to be a cylindric mass elevated to 
a prodigious height. At intervals are recesses projecting from 
the outside of the cylinder. In these recesses, some higher and 
some lower, the wicked expiate then* crimes, according to the 
proportion of their guilt. From one department they pass to 
another by steps of stone exceedingly steep. On the top of the 
whole, or the summit of Purgatory, is a platform adorned with 
trees and vegetables of every kind. This is the Terrestrial Pa- 
radise, which has been transported hither we know not how, 
and which forms an avenue to the Paradise Celestial. It is 
extraordinary that some of the Gothic painters should not have 
given us this subject. 

Dante describes not disagreeably the first region which he 
traverses on leaving hell. The heavens are tinged with sap- 
phire, and the star of love, or the sun, makes all the orient laugh. 
He sees a venerable sage approach. This is Cato of Utica, 
who, astonished to see a living man in the mansion of ghosts, 
questions Dante and Virgil about the business which brought 

* Ibid. See supr. vol. ii. p. 22b*, note 0 . y Purgat. Cant. i. 

And Essay on Pori, p. 2 34. 
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them hither. Virgil answers : and Cato advises Virgil to wash 
Dante’s face, which was soiled with the smoke of hell, and to 
cover his head with one of the reeds which grew on the borders 
of the neighbouring river. Virgil takes his advice ; and having 
gathered one reed, sees another spring up in its place. This 
is the golden bough of the Eneid, uno avulso non deficit alter . 
The shades also, as in Virgil, crowd to be ferried over Styx : 
but an angel performs the office of Charon, admitting some 
into the boat, and rejecting others. This confusion of fable and 
religion destroys the graces of the one and the majesty of the 
other. 

Through adventures and scenes more strange and wild than 
any in the Pilgrim’s Progress, we at length arrive at the twenty- 
first Canto. A concussion of the earth announces the delive- 
rance of a soul from Purgatory. This is the soul of Statius, 
the favourite poet of the dark ages. Although a very improper 
companion for Virgil, he immediately joins our adventurers, 
and accompanies them in their progress. It is difficult to dis- 
cover what pagan or Christian idea regulates Dante’s dispensa- 
tion of rewards and punishments. Statius passes from Purga- 
tory to Paradise, Cato remains in the place of expiation, and 
Virgil is condemned to eternal torments, 

Dante meets his old acquaintance Forese, a debauchee of 
Florence. On finishing the conversation, Forese asks Dante 
when he shall have the pleasure of seeing him again. This 
question in Purgatory is diverting enough. Dante answers 
with much serious gravity, “ I know not the time of death : 
but it cannot be too near. Look back on the troubles in which 
my country is involved z ! ” The dispute between the pontificate 
and the empire, appears to have been the predominant topic of 
Dante’s mind. This circumstance has filled Dante’s poem 
with strokes of satire. Every reader of Voltaire must remember 
that lively writer’s paraphrase from the Inferno, of the story 
of count Guido, in which are these inimitable lines. A Fran- 
ciscan friar abandoned to Beelzebub thus exclaims : 

* Cant. xxiv. 
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— — “ Monsieur de Lucifer ! 

Je sub un Saint; voyes ma robe grise : 

Je fits absous par le Chef de l’Eglise. 

J’aurai, toujours, repondit le Demon, 

Un grand respect pour 1’ Absolution ; 

On est lav6 de ses vielles sotises, 

Pourvu qu’apres autres ne soient commises. 

J’ai fait souvent cette dbtinction 
A tes pareils: et, grace a l’ltalie, 

Le Diable sait la Theologie. 

H dit et rit Je ne repliquai rien 
A Belzebut, il rabonnoit trop bien. 

Lors il m’empoigne, et d’un bras roide et ferine 

II appliqua sur ma trbte 6piderme 

Vingt coups de fouet, dont bien fort il me cuit: 

Que Dieu le rend a Boniface huit” 

Dante thus translated would have had many more readers 
than at present I take thb opportunity of remarking, that our 
author’s perpetual reference to recent facts and characters is in 
imitation of Virgil, yet with this very material difference : The 
persons recognised in Virgil’s sixth book, for instance the chiefs 
of the Trojan war, are the cotemporaries of the hero not of the 
poet The truth is, Dante’s poem is a satirical hbtory of his 
own times. 

Dante sees some of the ghosts of Purgatory advancing for- 
ward, more meagre and emaciated than the rest He asks how 
thb could happen in a place where all live alike without nou- 
rbhment Virgil quotes the example of Meleager, who wasted 
with a firebrand, on the gradual extinction of which hb life de- 
pended. He also produces the comparison of a mirror reflect- 
ing a figure. These obscure explications do not satisfy the 
doubts of Dante. Statius, for his better instruction, explains 
how a child grows in the womb of the mother, how it is enlarged, 
and by degrees receives life and intellect The drift of our 
author b apparent in these profound illustrations. He means 
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to shew his skill in a sort of metaphysical anatomy. We see 
something of this in the Tesoretto of Brunetto. Unintelli- 
gible solutions of a similar sort, drawn from a frivolous and 
mysterious philosophy, mark the writers of Dante’s age. 

The Paradise of Dante, the third part of this poem, re- 
sembles his Purgatory. Its fictions, and its allegories which 
suffer by being explained, are all conceived in the same chime- 
rical spirit The poet successively views the glory of the saints, 
of angels, of the holy Virgin, and at last of God himself. 

Heaven as well as hell, among the monks, had its legendary 
description ; which it was heresy to disbelieve, and which was 
formed on perversions or misinterpretations of scripture. Our 
author’s vision ends with the Deity, and we know not by what 
miraculous assistance he returns to earth. 

It must be allowed, that the scenes of Virgil’s sixth book 
have many fine strokes of the terrible. But Dante’s colouring 
is of a more gloomy temperature. There is a sombrous cast in 
his imagination : and he has given new shades of horror to the 
classical hell. We may say of Dante, that 

Hell 

Grows darker at his frown *. 

The sensations of fear impressed by the Roman poet are less 
ha rassing to the repose of the mind : they have a more equable 
and placid effect. The terror of Virgil’s tremendous objects is 
diminished by correctness of composition and elegance of style. 
We are reconciled to his Gorgons and Hydras, by the grace 
of expression, and the charms of versification. 

In the mean time, it may seem a matter of surprise, that the 
Italian poets of the thirteenth century, who restored, admired, 
and studied the classics, did not imitate their beauties. But 
while they possessed the genuine models of antiquity, their un- 
natural and eccentric habits of mind and manners, their attach- 
ments to system, their scholastic theology, superstition, ideal 
love* and above all their chivalry, had corrupted every true 

a Pa*. L, ii. 73a 
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principle of life and literature, and consequently prevented the 
progress of taste and propriety. They could not conform to 
the practices and notions of their own age, and to the ideas of 
the antients, at the same time. They were dazzled with the 
imageries of Virgil and Homer, which they could not always 
understand or apply : or which they saw through the mist of 
prejudice and misconception. Their genius having once taken 
a false direction, when recalled to copy a just pattern, produced 
only constraint and affectation, a distorted and unpleasing re*- 
semblance. The early Italian poets disfigured, instead of adorn- 
ing their works, by attempting to imitate the classics. The 
charms which we so much admire in Dante, do not belong to 
the Greeks and Romans. They are derived from another origin, 
and must be traced back to a different stock. Nor is it at the 
same time less surprising, that the later Italian poets, in more 
enlightened times, should have paid so respectful a compliment 
to Dante as to acknowledge no other model, and with bis ex- 
cellencies, to transcribe and perpetuate all his extravagancies. 
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SECTION L. 


I NOW return to the Mirrour of Magistrates, and to 
Sackville’s Legend of Buckingham, which follows his Induc- 
tion. 

[Th e Complaynt o/'Henrye Duke of Buckingham, is writ- 
terP^lth a force and even elegance of expression, a copiousness 
of phraseology, and an exactness of versification, not to be 
found in any other parts of the collection. On the whole, it 
may be thought tedious and languid. But that objection un- 
avoidably results from the general plan of these pieces. It is 
impossible that soliloquies of such prolixity, and designed to 
include much historical and even biographical matter, should 
every where sustain a proper degree of spirit, pathos, and in- 
terest. In the exordium are these nervous and correct coupl^Jg. 


Whom flattering Fortune falsely so beguilde, 

That loe, she slew, where earst fill smooth she smilde. 


Again, 

And paynt it forth, that all estates may knowe : 

Have they the warning, and be mine the woe. 

Buckingham is made to enter thus rapidly, yet with much 
address, into his fatal share of the civil broils between York 
and Lancaster. 


But what may boot to stay the Sisters three, 

When Atropos perforce will cut the three! ? 

The dolefull day was come*, when you might see 
Northampton field with armed men orespred. 

*- [Shakespeare seems to have bur- Let grisly, gaping, ghastly wounds, un- 
leaqued these lines in one of Pistol’s bind the sisters three, 

rants. Come, Atropos , I say. — Park.] 

— Abridge my doleful days / 
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In these lines there is great energy. 

O would to God the cruell dismall day 
That gave me light fyrst to behold thy face, 

With foule eclipse had reft my sight away, 

The unhappie hower, the time, and eke the day, &c. 

And the following are an example of the simple and sublime 
united. 

And thou, Alecto, feede me with thy foode ! 

Let fall thy serpents from thy snaky lieare ! 

For such reliefe well fits me in my moode, 

To feed my plaint with horroure and with feare ! 

With rage afresh thy venom’d worme areare. 

Many comparisons are introduced by the distressed speaker. 
But it is common for the best poets to forget that they are de- 
scribing what is only related or spoken. The captive Proteus 
has his simile of the nightingale; and Eneas decorates his nar- 
rative of the disastrous conflagration of Troy with a variety of 
the most laboured comparisons. 

Buckingham in his reproaches against the traiterous beha- 
viour of his antient friend Banastre, utters this forcible excla- 
mation, which breathes the genuine spirit of revenge, and is 
unloaded with poetical superfluities. 

Hated be thou, disdainde of everie wight, 

And pointed at whereever thou shalt goe : 

A traiterous wretch, unworthy of the light 
Be thou esteemde : and, to increase thy woe, 

The sound be hatefull of thy name alsoe. 

And in this sort, with shame and sharpe reproch, 

Leade thou thy life, till greater grief approch. 

The ingenious writers of these times are perpetually deserting 
propriety for the sake of learned allusions. Buckingham exhorts 
the peers and princes to remember the fate of some of the most 
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renowned heroes of antiquity, whose lives and misfortunes he 
relates at large, and ofien in the most glowing colours of poetry. 
Alexander’s murther of Clitus is thus described in stanzas, pro- 
nounced by the poet and not by Buckingham. 

And deeply grave within your stonie harts 
The dreerie dole, that mightie Macedo 
With teares unfolded, wrapt in deadlie smarts. 

When he the death of Clitus sorrowed so, 

Whom erst he murdred with the deadlie blow; 

Raught in his rage upon his friend so deare, 

For which, behold loe how his panges appeare ! 

The launced speare he writhes out of the wound, 

From which the purple blood spins in his face : 

His heinous guilt when he returned found, 

He throwes himself uppon the corps, alas 1 
And in his armes howe oft doth he imbrace 
His murdred friend ! And kissing him in vaine, 

Forth flowe the floudes of salt repentant raine. 

His friendes amazde at such a murther done, 

In fearfull flockes begin to shrinke away ; 

And he thereat, with heapes of grief fordone, 

Hateth himselfe, wishing his latter day. 

He calls for death, and loathing longer life, 

Bent to his bane refuseth kindlie foode, 

And plungde in depth of death and dolours strife 
Had queld* himselfe, had not his friendes withstoode. 
Loe he that thus has shed the guiltlesse bloode, 
Though he were king and keper over all, 

Yet chose he death, to guerdon death withall. 

This prince, whose peere was never under sunne, 
Whose glistening fame the earth did overglide, 

Which with his power the worlde welnigh had wonne, 

* killed : manqueller is murderer. 

VOL. IV. G 
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His bloudy handes himselfe could not abide. 

But folly bent with famine to have dide; 

The worthie prince deemed in his regard 
That death for death could be but just reward. 

Our Mirrour, having had three new editions in 1568 b , 
1571, and 1574? c , was reprinted in quarto in the year 1587 d , 
with the addition of many new lives, under the conduct of John 
Higgins. 

Higgins lived at Winsham in Somersetshire c . He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, was a clergyman, and engaged in the instruc- 
tion of youth. As a preceptor of boys, on the plan of a former 
collection by Nicholas Udal, a celebrated master of Eton school, 
he compiled the Flosculi of Terence, a manual famous in 
its time, and applauded in a Latin epigram by the elegant Latin 
encomiast Thomas Newton of Cheshire f . In the pedagogic 
character he also published “ Holcot’s Dictionarie, newlie 
corrected, amended, set in order, and enlarged, with many 
names of men, townes, beastes, fowles, etc. By which you may 

b This edition, printed by Thomas 
Marshe, has clx leaves, with a table of 
contents at the end. 

0 This edition, printed also for T. 

Marshe, is improperly enough entitled 
“ Hie Last Parte of the Mirrour for 
Magistrates/’ Ac. But it contains all 
that is in the foregoing editions, and 
ends with Jake Shore, or Shore’s 
Wife. It has 163 leaves. In the title 
page the work is said to be “ Newly cor- 
rected and amended.” They are all in 
quarto, and in black letter. [The pro- 
priety of this title is now substantiated, 
by the discovery of an edition of Hig- 
gins’s work, unknown to W&rton. It 
was printed by Marsh in 1574, and en- 
titled “ The Pint Parte of the Mirrour 
for Magistrates," Ac. This will explain 
the language of Higgins quoted in the 
ensuing note.— Edit.] 

d But in the Prelace Higgins says he 
began to prepare it twelve years before. 

In imitation of the title, a story-book 
was published called The Mirrour of 
Mirth, by R. D. 1583. bl. leu. 4to. 


Also The Mirrour or the Mathema- 
tikes, A Mirrour or Monsters, Ac. 
[The Mirror of Mutabilide, or princi- 
pall part of the Mirror for Magistrates 
by Ant Munday, was printed in 1579 ; 
and a Mirror of Magnanimitie, by 
Crompton, appeared in 1599. 

Ritson added the following throng of 
kindred titles : 

The Mtrroure of Guide, printed by Pinson 
and by W. de Worde, 1522. 

A Myroure or Glasse for all spiritual Mi- 
nisters, Ac. 1551. 

The Myrror of the Latin Tonge , Ac. 
1567. 

The Theatre, or Mirror of the JTorW,1569. 
The Mirrour of Madnes, Ac. 1576. 

The Mirrour of Mans Miseries, 1584. 
The Mirror of Martyrs , Ac. 1601. 

The Myrror of PolSce , Ac. Herb. p. 96. 

Pare.] 

e Dedication, ut infir. 
f In Terentii Flosculos N. Udalti et 
J. Higgins opera decerptos* Encom. foL 
128. It was also prefixed to the book, 
with others. 
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finde the Latino or Frenche of anie Englishe worde you will. 
By John Higgins, late student in Oxeforde g .” In an engraved 
title-page are a few English verses. It is in folio, and printed 
for Thomas Marshe at London, 1572. The dedication to sir 
George Peckham, knight, is written by Higgins, and is a good 
specimen of his classical accomplishments. He calls Peckham 
his principal friend, and the most eminent patron of letters. 

A recommendatory copy of verses by Churchyard the poet is 
prefixed, with four Latin epigrams by others. Another of his 
works in the same profession is the Nomenclator of Adrian 
Junius^ translated into English, in conjunction with Abraham 
Flemming, and printed at London, for Newberie and Durham, 
in 1585 b . It is dedicated in Latin to his most bountiful patron 
Doctor Valentine, master of Requests, and dean of Wells, from 
Winsham 1 , 1584. From this dedication, Higgins seems to 
have been connected with the school of Uminster, a neighbour- 
ing town in Somersetshire k . He appears to have been living 
so late as the year 1602. For in that year he published an 
Answer to William Perkins, a forgotten controversialist, con- 
cerning Christ’s descent into hell, dedicated from Winsham. 

To the Mirrqur of Magistrates Higgins wrote a new 
Induction in the octave stanza; and without assistance of 
friends, began a new series from Albanact the youngest son of 
Brutus, and the first king of Albanie or Scotland, continued - 
to the emperor Caracalla *. In this edition by Higgins, among 

* Perhaps at Trinity college, where one 
of both his names occurs in 1 566. 

h Octavo. 

1 The Dedication of his Mirrour to 
Magistrates is from the same place. 

k He says, that he translated it in Lon- 
don. “ Quo facto, noYHs interpres Wal- 
denus, Ilmestri® gymnasiarcha, moriens, 
pri usquam manum open summaxn ad- 
movisset, me amicum veterem suum om- 
nibus libris suis et hoc imprimis Nomen- 
datore [his translation] aonavit.” But 
Higgins found his own version better, 
which he therefore published, yet with 
a part of his friend's. 

1 At foL 108. a. The two last lives 

G 


in the latter, or what may be called 
Baldwin's part of this edition, are Jake 
Shore and Cardinal Wolsit by 
Churchyard. Colophon, “ Imprinted at 
London bv Henry Marshe, being the 
assigne of Thomas Marshe neare to 
saint Dunstane8 churche in Fleetestreete, 
1587." It has 272 leaves. The last sig- 
nature is M m 4. [This, it seems, had 
been fraudulently claimed by some other 
writer, since Churchyard complains of 
being “ denied the fathering of a work 
that had won so much credit.*' He at 
the same time protests before God and 
the world, that Shore's Wife was his 
penning, and he would be glad to vindi- 
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the pieces after the Conquest, first appeared the Life of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, by Churchyard m ; of Sir Nicholas Bur- 
det, by Baldwine [Higgins] 0 ; and of Eleanor Cobham °, 
and of Humfrey duke of Gloucester p, by Ferrers. Also 
the Legend of King James the Fourth of Scotland % said 
to have been penned Jiftie yeares ago r 9 and of Flodden field, 
said to be of equal antiquity, and subscribed Francis Dingley % 
the name of a poet who has not otherwise occurred. Prefixed 
is a recommendatory poem in stanzas by the above-mentioned 
Thomas Newton of Cheshire 1 , who understood much more of 
Latin than of English poetry # . 

The most poetical passage of Higgins’s performance in this 
collection is in his Legend of Queene Cordila, or Cordelia, 
king Lear’s youngest daughter u . Being imprisoned in a dun- 
geon, and coucht on straw , she sees amid the darkness of the 
night a griesly ghost approach, 

Eke nearer still with stealing steps shee drewe : 

Shee was of colour pale and deadly hewe. 

Her garment was figured with various sorts of imprisonment, 
and pictures of violent and premature death. 

Her clothes resembled thousand kindes of thrall. 

And pictures plaine of hastened deathes withalL 

Cordelia, in extreme terror, asks, 


What wight art thou, a foe or fawning frend ? 

If Death thou art, I pray thee make an end 


cate his open wrong with the best blood 
in his body, did not his old years utterly 
forbid such combat, — This anecdote oc- 
curs before a reprint of Shore’s Wife, 
augmented by 91 stanzas, in Church- 
TAnn’s Challenge, 1593. Nash, pro- 
bably in reference to the above, thus com- 
plimented the old court-poet in the same 
year. “ Shore's W ipe is young, though 
you be stept in years ; in her shall you 
live, when you are dead.” Foure Let- 
ters Confuted, Ac. Anthony Chute 
published, in 1593, “ Beautie Disho- 
noured, written under the title of Shore’s 


Wipe,” in six-line stanzas. Vid. infra, 
p. 90 l— Pare.] 

■ FoL 265. b. “ Fol. 244. a. 

° Fol. 140. b. p Fol. 146. a. 

q Fol. 253. b. r Fol. 255. b. 

• Fol. 258. b. 

• Subscribed Thomas Newton us, 
Crystreskyrius , 1587. 

• [This appears from his tribute to 

Heywood the epigrammatist, cited at 
p. 96. He has a copy of Latin verses 
prefixed to R. Rabbard’s translation of 
Ripley’s Compound of Aldiymy, 1591. 
— Park.] h Fol. 36. b. 
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But th art not Death !— Art thou some Fury sent 
My woefull corps with paynes more to torment ? 

With that she spake, t( I am thy frend Des payee. — 
*##*#***#* 

Now if thou art to dye no whit afrayde 
Here shalt thou choose of Instruments, beholde. 

Shall rid thy restlesse life ” 

Despair then, throwing her robe aside, shews Cordelia a 
thousand instruments of death, knives, sharp sword es, and 
ponyards, all bedyde with bloode and poy sons . She presents the 
sword with which queen Dido slew herself. 

u Lo ! here the blade that Dido’ of Carthage hight,” &c. 

Cordelia takes this sword, but doubtJuUyet to dye . Despair 
then represents to her the state and power which she enjoyed 
in France, her troops of attendants, and the pleasures of the 
court she had left. She then points out her present melancholy 
condition and dreary situation. 

She shewde me all the dongeon where I sate, 

The dankish walles, the darkes, and bade me smell 
And byde the savour if I like it well. 

Cordelia gropes for the sword, or f atoll knife> in the dark, which 
Despair places in her hand. 

Despa yre to ayde my senceless limmes was glad, 

And gave the blade : to end my woes she bad. 

At length, Cordelia’s sight foils her so that she can see only 
Despair, who exhorts her to strike. 

And by her elbowe Death for me did watch. 

Despair at last gives the blow. The temptation of the Red- 
crosse knight by Despair in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, seems 
to have been copied, yet with high improvements, from this 
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scene. These stanzas of Spenser bear a strong resemblance 
to what I have cited from Cordelia’s Legend. 


Then gan the viliaine w him to oueraw, 

And brought unto him swords, ropes, poysons, fire, . 
And all that might him to perdition draw ; 

And bade him chuse what death he would desire : 

For death was due to him that had prouokt God’s ire. 

But when as none of them he sawe him take, 

He to him raught a dagger sharpe and keene, 

And gaue it him in hand : his hand did quake 
And tremble like a leafe of aspin greene, 

And troubled bloud through his pale face was seene 
To come and goe, with tydinges from the hart, 

As it a running messenger had beene. 

At last, resolv’d to worke his finall smart 
He lifted up his hand that backe againe did start * 

The three first books of the Faerie Queene were published 
in 1590. Higgins’s Legend of Cordelia in 1587 [1574]. 

At length the whole was digested anew with additions, in 
1610, by Richard Niccols, an ingenious poet, of whom more 
will be said hereafter, under the following title: “ A Mir- 
rour for Magistrates y , being a true Chronicle-history of the 
vntimely fdttes of svch vnfortvnate princes and men of note as 
heme happened since the frst entrance of Brute into this Band 
vntitt this our age . Newly enlarged with a last part called 
a Winter Night’s Vision being an addition of such Trcu- 
gedies especially famous as are exempted in the former Historie 9 
•with a poem annexed called Englands Eliza. At London, 
imprinted by Felix Kyngston, 1610*.” Niccols arranged his 
edition thus. Higgins’s Induction is at the head of the Lives 
from Brutus to the Conquest Those from the Conquest to 


w That is, Despair. 

* Farr. Qu. L x. 50. 
y Of the early use in the middle ages 
of the word Speculum, as the title of a 
book, see Job. Finnaeus’s Dissertation 


hxstorica-Lxttbraria, prefixed to the 
Kongs-Seugg-Siq, or Royal Mirrour, 
an antient prose work in Norwegian, 
written about 1170, printed in 1768, 4b>. 
fol. XYiii. * A thick quarto. 
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Lord Cromwell’s legend written by Drayton and now first 
added*, are introduced by Sackville’s Induction. After this 
are placed such lives as had been before omitted, ten in num- 
ber, written by Niccols himself with an Induction 4 5 . As it 
illustrates the history of this work, especially of Sackville’s 
share in if^ I will here insert a part of Niccols’s preface pre- 
fixed to those Tragedies which happened after the Conquest, 
beginning with that of Robert Tresilian. “ Hauing hitherto 
continued the stone from the first entrance of Bevte into this 
iland, with the Falles of svch Princes as were neuer before 
this time in one volume comprised, I now proceed with the 
rest, which take their beginning from the Conquest : whose 
penmen being many and diuerse, all diuerslie affected in the 
method of this their Mirrour, I purpose onlie to follow the 
intended scope of that most honorable personage, who by how 
mvch he did surpasse the rest in the eminence of his noble con- 
dition, by so mvch he hath exceeded them all in the excellencie 
of his heroicall stile, which with golden pen he hath limmed 
out to posteritie in that worthie object of his minde the Tra- 
gedie of the duke of Buckingham, and in his Preface then 
intituled Master Sackuils Induction. This worthy presi- 
dent of learning intended to perfect all this storie of himselfe 
from the Conquest Being called to a more serious expence 
of his time in the great state affaires of his most royall ladie 
and soueraigne, he left the dispose thereof to M. Baldwine, 
M. Ferrers, and others, the composers of these Tragedies: who 
continving their methode, which was by way of dialogue or in- 
terlocvtion betwixt euerie Tragedie, gaue it onlie place before 
the dvke of Bvckingham’s Complaint. Which order I since 
hauing altered, haue placed the Induction in the beginninge, 
with euerie Tragedie following according to svccession and 
ivst compvtation of time, which before was not obserued c .” 


4 Drayton wrote three other legends 
on this plan, Robert duke of Normandy, 

Matilda, and Pierce Gaveston, of which 
I shall speak more particularly under 


b Fol. 555. 

c FoL 25S. Compare Baldwyne’s 
Prologue at foL cxiv. b. edit 1559. ut 
supr. 
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In the Legend of King Richard the Third, Niccols appears 
to have copied some passages from Shakespeare’s Tragedy on 
that history. In the opening of the play Richard says, 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths. 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments : 

Our stem alarums changed to merry meetings : 

Our dreadfull marches to delightfull measures*. 
Grim-visag’d War hath smooth’d his wrinkled front; 

And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds, 

To fright the souls of fearfull adversaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. c 

These lines evidently gave rise to part of Richard’s soliloquy 
in Niccols’s Legend. 

The battels fought in field before 

Were turn’d to meetings of sweet amitie: 

The war-god’s thundring cannons dreadfull rore, 

And rattling drum-sounds warlike harmonie, 

To sweet-tun’d noise of pleasing minstralsie. 

God Mars laid by his Launce and tooke his Lute, 

And turn’d his rugged frownes to smiling lookes; 

In stead of crimson fields, warres fatall fruit, 

He bathed his limbes in Cypre’s warbling brookes, 

And set his thoughts upon her wanton lookes. d 

Part of the tent-scene in Shakespeare is also imitated by Nic- 
cols. Richard, starting from his horrid dream, says, 

Methought the souls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent ; and every one did threat 
To morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. c 


* [Ameamre was, strictly speaking, a 
court-dance ofa stately turn; but the word 
was also employed to express dances in 
general.| Stevens apud Shakspeare,— 
Hark.] 

c Act i. Sc. i. d Pag. 753. 


e Act v. Sc. ult. Drayton has also 
described these visionary terrors of Ri- 
chard. Polyolb. S. xxiL 

When to the guilty king, the black fore- 
running night, 
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So Niccols, 

I thought that all those murthered ghosts, whom I 
By death had sent to their vntimely graue, 

With baleiiill noise about my tent did crie, 

And of the heauens with sad complaint did craue, 

That they on guiltie wretch might vengeance haue : 

To whom I thought the iudge of heauen gaue eare, 

And gainst me gaue a iudgement full of feare. f 

But some of the stanzas immediately following, which are 
formed on Shakespeare’s ideas, yet with some original imagi- 
nation, will give the reader the most favourable idea of Niccols 
as a contributor to this work. 

For loe, eftsoones, a thousand hellish hags, 

Leauing th’ abode of their infemall cell, 

Seasing on me, my hatefull body drags 
From forth my bed into a place like hell, 

Where fiends did naught but bellow, howle and yell, 
Who in sterne strife stood gainst each other bent, 

Who should my hatefull bodie most torment 

Tormented in such trance long did I lie, 

Till extreme feare did rouze me where I lay, 

And caus’d me from my naked bed to flie : 

Alone within my tente I durst not stay, 

This dreadfull dreame my soule did so affray : 

When wakt I was from sleepe, I for a space 
Thought I had beene in some infemall place. 

About mine eares a buzzing feare still flew, 

My fainting knees languish for want of might ; 

Vpon my bodie stands an icie dew ; 

Appear the dreadful ghosts of Henry Lord Hastinges, with pale bands pre- 
and his Son, pared as they would rend 

Of his owne brother George and his two Him peacemeal : at which oft he roareth 
nephewes, done in his sleep. 

Moet cruelly to death, and of his Wife, ^ p OLTOLWON 

was published in 

“ frlend 1612. foL * Pag. 764. 
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My heart is dead within, and with affright 
The haire vpon my head doth stand vpright: 

Each limbe abovt me quaking, doth resemble 
A riuers rush, that with the wind doth tremble. 

Thus with my guiltie soules sad torture tome 
The darke nights dismall houres I past away : 

But at cockes crowe, the message of the mome, 

My feare I did conceale* &c.* 

If internal evidence was not a proof, we are sure from other 
evidences that Shakespeare’s tragedy preceded Niccols’s legend. 
The tragedy was written about 1597. Niccols, at eighteen years 
of age, was admitted into Magdalene college in Oxford, in the 
year 1 602 h . It is easy to point out other marks of imitation. 
Shakespeare has taken nothing from Seagars’s Richard the 
Third, printed in Baldwine’s collection, or first edition, in the 
year 1559.' Shakespeare* however, probably catched the idea of 
the royal shades, in the same scene of the tragedy before us, ap- 
pearing in succession and speaking to Richard and Richmond, 
fromthe general planof the Mirrour for Magistrates: more 
especially, as many of Shakespeare’s ghosts there introduced, 
for instance, King Henry the Sixth, Clarence, Rivers, Hast- 
ings, and Buckingham, are the personages of five of the le- 
gends belonging to this poem. 

8 Pag. 764* to Magdalene Hall, where he was gnu 

* Registr. Uni?. Ozon. He retired duated in Arts, 1606. Ibid. 
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SECTION LI. 


JlSY way of recapitulating what has been said, and in order to 
give a connected and uniform view of the Mirrour of Ma- 
gistrates in its most complete and extended state, its original 
contents and additions, I will here detail the subjects of this 
poem as they stand in this last or Niccols’s edition of 1610, with 
reference, to two preceding editions, and some other incidental 
particularities. 

Niccols’s edition, (after the Epistle Dedicatorie prefixed to 
Higgins’s edition of 1587, an Advertisement To the Reader by 
Niccols, a Table of Contents, and Thomas Newton’s recom- 
mendatory verses above mentioned,) begins with an Induction 
called the Author’s Induction, written by Higgins *, and 
properly belonging to his edition. Then follow these Lives. 

Albanact youngest son of Brutus a . Humber king of the 
Huns. King Locrine eldest son of Brutus. Queen Elstride 
concubine of Locrine. Sabrina daughter of Locrine. King 
Madan. King Malin. King Mempric. King Bladud. Queen 
Cordelia. Morgan king of Albany. KingJago. Ferrex. Por- 
rex. King Pinnar slain by Molucius Donwallo. King Stater. 
King Rudacke of Wales. King Kimarus. King Morindus. 
King Emerianus. King Cherinnus. King Varianus. Irelanglas 
cousin to Cassibelane. Julius Cesar. Claudius Tiberius Nero. 
Caligula. King Guiderius. Lelius Hama Tiberius Drusus. 
Domitius Nero. Galba. Vitellius. Londric the Piet Severus. 
Fulgentius a Piet. Geta. Caracalla b . All these from Albanact, 
and in the same order, form the first part of Higgins’s edition 

* [In 17 seven-line stanzas: altered a Pag. 1. 
from that in the edition of 1575, which b Ending with peg. 185. 
had 21 stanzas.— Hkabe*t.] 
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of the year 1587 c . But none of them are in Baldwyne’s, or 
the first, collection, of the year 1559. And, as I presume, these 
lives are all written by Higgins. Then follow in Niccols’s edi- 
tion, Carausius, Queen Helena, Vortigem, Uther Pendragon, 
Cadwallader, Sigebert, Ebba, Egelred, Edric, and Harold, all 
written by Thomas Blener Hasset, and never before printed*. 
We have next a new title d , “ The variable Fortvne and vnhap- 
pie Falles of svch princes as hath happened since the Conquest. 
Wherein may be seene, &c. At London, by Felix Kyngston. 
1609.” Then, after an Epistle to the Reader, subscribed R.N. 
(that is Richard Niccols,) follow, Sackville’s Induction. Cavyll’s 
Roger Mortimer. Ferrers’ s Tresilian. Ferrers’s Thomas of 
Woodstock. Churchyard’s [Chaloner’s] Mowbray. Ferrers’s 
King Richard the Second. Phaer’s Owen Glendour. Henry 
Percy. Baldwyne’s Richard earl of Cambridge. Baldwyne’s 
Montague earl of Salisbury. Ferrers’s Eleanor Cobham. Fer- 
rers’s Humfrey duke of Gloucester. Baldwyne’s William De 
La Poole earl of Suffolk. Baldwyne’s Jack Cade. Ferrers’s 
Edmund duke of Somerset Richard Plantagenet duke of 
York. Lord Clifford. Tiptoft earl of Worcester. Richard lord 
Warwick. King Henry the Sixth. George Plantagenet duke 
of Clarence. Skelton’s King Edward the Fourth. Wood vile 
lord Rivers. Dolman’s Lord Hastings. Sackville’s Duke of 
Buckingham. Collingburne. CavylPs Blacksmith. Higgins’s 
Sir Nicholas Burdet Churchyard’s Jane Shore. Churchyard’s 
Wolsey. Drayton’s Lord Cromwell. All these c , (Humfrey, 
Cobham, Burdet, Cromwell, and Wolsey, excepted,) form the 
whole, but in a less chronological disposition, of Baldwyne’s 
collection, or edition, of the year 1559, as we have seen above : 
from whence they were reprinted, with the addition of Hum- 
frey, Cobham, Burdet, and Wolsey, by Higgins, in his edition 
aforesaid of 1587, and where Wolsey closes the work. Another 
title then appears in Niccols’s edition f , “ A Winter Nights 

* Where they end at fol. 108. a. rately printed in 1578.— Edit.] 

• [Blenerhasset’s contributions to this d After p.250. e That is, from p.250. 
edition had been previously and sepa- f After p. 547. 
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Vision. Being an addition of svch Princes especially famovs, 
who were exempted in the former Historie. By Richard 
Niccols, Oxon. Magd. Hall. At London, by Felix Kyngston, 
1610.” An Epistle to the Reader, and an elegant Sonnet to 
Lord Charles Howard lord High Admiral, both by Niccols, 
are prefixed *. Then follows Niccols’s Induction to these new 
fives h . They are, King Arthur. Edmund Ironside. Prince 
Alfred. Godwin earl of Kent Robert Curthose. King Richard 
the First King John. King Edward the Second. The two 
Young Princes murthered in the Tower, and King Richard 
the Third *. Our author, but with little propriety, has annexed 
“ England’s Eliza, or the victoriovs and trivmphant reigne 
of that virgin empresse of sacred memorie Elizabeth Queene 
of England, &c. At London, by Felix Kyngston, 1610.” 
This is a title page. Then follows a Sonnet to the virtuous 
Ladie the Lady Elisabeth Clere, wife to sir Francis Clere, and 
an Epistle to the Reader. A very poetical Induction is pre- 
fixed to the Eliza, which contains the history of queen Elisa- 
beth, then just dead, in the octave stanza. Niccols, however, 
has not entirely preserved the whole of the old collection, al- 
though he made large additions. He has omitted King James 
the First of Scotland, which appears in Baldwyne’s edition of 
1559 k , and in Higgins’s of 1587 *. He has also omitted, and 
probably for the same obvious reason, King James the Fourth 
of Scotland, which we find in Higgins m . Nor has Niccols 
retained the Battle of Flodden- field, which is in Higgins’s edi- 

* From the Sonnet it appears that our 
author Niccols was on board Howard's 
ship the Arke, when Cadis was taken. 

This was in 1596. See also pag. 861. 
stanz. hr. 

* From pag. 555. 

1 Ending with pag. 769. 

k At fol. xlii. b. 1 Fol. 1 37. b. 

* Fol. 253. a. In Ulpian FullweH's 
Flower or Fame, an old quarto book 
both in prose and verse, in praise of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and printed 
by W. Hoskyns in 1575, is a tragic mo- 
nologue, in the octave stanza, of James 


the Fourth of Scotland, and of his son. 
fol. 22. b. The whole title is, “ The 
Flower or Fame, containing the bright 
renowne and most fortunate reigne of 
Henry viii. Wherein is mention of mat- 
ters by the rest of our chronographers 
overpassed. Compyled by Vlpian Full- 
well.” Annexed is a panegyric of three 
of the same Henry's noble and vertuous 
mieenes. And “ The service done at 
Haddington in Scotland the seconde 
year of the reigne of King Edward the 
Sixt.” Bl. lett Full well will occur 
hereafter in his proper place. 
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v tion n . Niccols has also omitted Seagars’s King Richard the 
Third, which first occurs in Baldwyne’s edition of 1559 °, and 
afterwards in Higgins’s of 1587 p . But Niccols has written a 
new Legend on this subject, cited above, and onq of the best 
of his additional lives q . This edition by Niccols, printed by 
Felix Kyngston in 1610, I believe was never reprinted It 
contains eight hundred and seventy-five pages. 

The Mirrouu of Magistrates is obliquely ridiculed in 
bishop Hall’s Satires, published in 1597. 

Another, whose more heavie-hearted saint 
Delights in nought but notes of rueiull plaint, 

Urgeth his melting muse with solemn teares, 

Rhyme of some drearie fetes of luckless peers. 

Then brings he up some branded whining ghost 
To tell how old Misfortunes have him tost r . 

That it should have been the object even of an ingenious sa- 
tirist, is so fer from proving that it wanted either merit or po- 
pularity, that the contrary conclusion may be justly inferred. It 
was, however, at length superseded by the growing reputation 
of a new poetical chrpnicle, entitled Albion’s England, 
published before the beginning of the reign of James the First f. 

“ FoL 256. a. ° FoL cxlvii. b. Exquisite then, and in our polish'd times 
p FoL 230. b, q Pag. 750. May run for sencefull tollerable lines. 

* [A new title-page only was added What not mediocra firma from thy spight? 
to the unsold copies, with the date of But must thy enuious hungry fangs 
1621. Herbert says the first part was needs light 

reprinted in 1619. MS. Note.— Park.] On Magistrates Mirrour? Must thou 
r B. L Sat. ▼. duodedm. Butin Ckr- needs detract 

TAimc Sattrxs by John Marston, sub- And striue to worke his andent honors 
joined to his Pygmalions Image, an wrack? 

academical critic is abused for affecting What shall not Rosamond, or Gaueston, 
to censure this poem. Lond. 1598. Ope their sweet lips without detraction ? 
Sat. iv. This is undoubtedly our author But must our moderne Critticks enuious 
Hall just quoted. ( See Marston’s Scoyrgx eye, &c. 

or Villa nie, printed 1599. Lib. iiL The two last pieces indeed do not pro- 
Sat. x.) perly belong to this collection, and are 

only on the same plan. Rosamond is 
Fond censurer ! why should those Mir- Daniel's Complaint of Rosamond, and 
rors seeme Gaueston is Drayton's monologue on 

So rile to thee ? which better iudgements that subject. 

deeme f [Wood gives it as his report, that 
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That it was in high esteem throughout the reign of queen Eli- 
sabeth, appears not only from its numerous editions, but from 
the testimony of sir Philip Sidney, and other cotemporary 
writers f . It is ranked among the most fashionable pieces of 
the times, in the metrical preface prefixed to Jasper Hey wood’s 
Thyestes of Seneca, translated into English verse, and pub- 
lished in 1560 *. It must be remembered that only Baldwyne’s 
part had yet appeared, and that the translator is supposed to 
be speaking to Seneca. 

In Lyncolnes Inne, and Temples twayne, 

Grayes Inne, and many mo, 

Thou shalt them fynde whose paynefull pen 
Thy verse shall florishe so ; 

That Melpomen, thou wouldst well weene, 

Had taught them for to wright, 

And all their woorks with stately style 
And goodly grace to endight. 

There shalt thou se the selfe same Northe, 

Whose woork his witte displayes ; 

And Dyall doth of Princes paynte, 

And preache abroade his prayse u . 

There Sackvyldes Sonnets v sweetly sauste, 

And featlye fyned bee : 


the Mirror for Magistrates was esteemed 
die best piece of poetry of those times, 
if Albums England (which was by some 
preferred) did Dot stand in its way. Ath. 
Oxon. L 402.— Park.] 

* Sydney sayB, “ I esteem the Mir- 
rodr or Magistrates to be furnished 
of beautifull partes.*’ He then mentions 
Surrey’s Lyric pieces. Dstsmcx or 
Poksijc, fid. 56 1. ad calc. Arcad. Lond. 
1629. foL Sidney died in 1586. So that 
this was written before Higgins’s, and 
consequently Niccols’s, additions. 

* Coloph. “ Imprinted at London in 
Fletestrete in the house late Thomas 
Berthelettes. Cum prw* Ac. Anno 
M.D.U.” duodedm. bL lett. It is de- 
dicated in rene to sir John Mason. 


0 Sir Thomas North, second son of 
Edward lord North of Kirtling, trans- 
lated from French into English Antonio 
Guevara’s Horologium Princitum. 
This translation was printed in 1557, 
and dedicated to Queen Mary, fol. 
Again, 1548, 1582, 4to. This is the 
book mentioned in the text. North stu- 
died in Lincoln’s Inn in the reign of 
queen Mary. I am not sure that the 
translator of Plutarch’s Lives in 1579 
is the same. [The translation of Plu- 
tarch was by the same Sir Thomas 
North.— Edit.] There is Doni’s Mo- 
ra ll Philosophic from the Italian by 
sir Thomas North, in 1601. 

v Sackville lord Buckhurst, the contri- 
butor to the Mirrour for Magistrates. 

I have 
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There Norton’s w Ditties do delight, 

There Yelverton’s x do flee 
Well pewrde with pen : such yang men three 
As weene thou mightst agayne, 

To be begotte as Pallas was 

Of myghtie Jove his brayne. 

There heare thou shalt a great reporte 
Of Baldwyne’s worthie name, 

Whose Mirrour doth of Magistrates 
Proclayme eternal 1 fame. 

And there the gentle Blunduille y is 
By name and eke by kynde, 

Of whom we leame by Plutarches lore 
What finite by foes to fynde. 

There Bauande bydes *, that turnde his toyle 
A common wealth to frame, 

And greater grace in English gyves 
To woorthy author’s name. 

There Gouge a gratefull gaynes hath gotte, 
Reporte that runneth ryfe ; 


I have never seen his Sonnets, which 
would be a valuable accession to our old 
poetry. But probably the term Sonnets 
here means only verses in general, and 
may signify nothing more man his part 
in the Mirrour or Magistrate, and 
his Gorboduc. [Mr. Haslewood ob- 
serves, that the lines in the text were 
“ in print before either the communica- 
tion was made to the Mirror for Magi- 
strates, or the play performed,** and that 
a sonnet by SackviUe is prefixed to Sr 
Thomas Hoby’s *< Courtier of Count 
Baldcssar Castilio.” (1561.)— Edit.] 

w Norton is Sackville’s coadjutor in 
Gorboduc. 

* The Epilogue to Gascoigne’s Jo- 
casta, acted at Grays-inn in 1566, was 
written by Christopher Yelverton, a stu- 
dent of that inn, afterwards a knight and 
a Judge. I have never seen his Ditties 
here mentioned. 

y Thomas Blundeville of Newton- Flot- 


man in Norfolk, from whence his dedi- 
cation to lord Leicester of an English 
version of Furio’s Spanish tract on Coun- 
sels and Counselors is dated, Apr. 1. 
1570. He nrinted many other prose 
pieces, chiefly translations. His Plu- 
tarch mentioned in the text, is perhaps 
a manuscript in the British Museum, 
Plutarchs Comment ary that learning 
is requisite to a jmnce, translated into En- 
glish meeter by Thomas Mtatdevile, MSS. 
Hxo. 18. A. 43. 

* William Bavande, a student in the 
Middle-Temple, translated into English 
Ferrari us Montanus De recta Reipub- 
ucm Administrations. Dated from 
the Middle-Temple, in a Dedication to 
queen Elisabeth, Decemb. 20, 1559. 4to. 
bl. left. Printed by John Kingston. 
** A woorke of Joannes Ferrarius Mon- 
tanus touchinge the good orderinge of 
a common weale, Ac. Englished by Wil- 
liam Bauande.'* He was of Oxford. 
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Who crooked corapasse doth describe 
And Zodi&ke of lyfe a .— — 

A pryncely place in Parnasse hill 
For these there is preparde. 

Whence crowne of glitteryng glorie hangs 
For them a right rewarde. 

Whereas the lappes of Ladies nyne, 

Shall dewly them defende, 

That have preparde the lawrell leafe 
About theyr heddes to bende. 

And where their pennes shall hang full high, &c. 

These, he adds, are alone qualified to translate Seneca’s tra- 
gedies. 

In a small black-lettered tract entitled the Touch-stone op 
Wittes, chiefly compiled, with some slender additions, from 
William Webbe’s Discourse of English Poetrie, written 
by Edward Hake, and printed at London by Edmund Boti- 
faunt in 1588, this poem is mentioned with applause. “ Then 
have we the MirrouR of Magistrates lately augmented by 
my friend mayster John Higgins, and penned by the choysest 
learned wittes, which for the stately-proportioned uaine of the 
heroick style, and good meetly proportion of uerse, may chal- 
lenge the best of Lydgate, and all our late rhynlers b .” That 


* Barnaby Googe’s Palingenius will 
be spoken of hereafter. 

b FoL vii. a. duodecim. I know but 
little more of this forgotten writer, than 
that he wrote also, “ A Touchxstonx for 
this tune present, expressly declaring 
such mines, enormities, and abuses, as 
trouble the church of God and our Chris- 
tian commonwealth at this daye, Ac. 
Newly sett foorth by E. H. Imprinted 
at London by Thomas Hacket, and are 
to be solde at his shop at the Greene 
Dragon in the Royal! Exchange, 1574.” 
duodec. At the end of the “ Epistle de- 
dicatorie to his knowne friende Mayster 
Edward Godfrey, merchant,” his name 
Edward Hakx is subscribed at length. 
Annexed is, ** A Compendious fourme 
of education, to be diligently obserued 

VOL. IV, 


of all parentes and scholemasters in the 
trayning vp of their children and scbol- 
lers in learning* Gathered into Eng- 
lishe meeter by Edward Hake.” It is 
an epitome of a Latin tract De pueris 
statim ac libcralitcr instituendis. In the 
dedication, to medster John Harlowe his 
approoued friende , he calls himself an 
attourney in the Common Pleas, observ- 
ing at the same time, that the “ name 
of an Attourney in the common place 
[pleas] is now a dayes growen into con- 
tempt.” He adds another circumstance 
of his life, that he was educated under 
John Hopkins, whpm I suppose to be the 
translator of the Psalms. [See supr. vol. 
iii. p. 451.] “ You being trained vp to- 
gether with me your poore schoolfellow, 
with the instructions of that learned and 

H 
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sensible old English critic Edmund Bofton, in a general cri- 
ticism on the style of our most noted poets before the year 
160O # , places the Mirrour of Magistrates in a high rank. 
It is under that head of his Hypercritica, entitled “ Prime 
Gardens for gathering English according to the true gage or 
standard of the tongue about fifteen or sixteen years ago.” The 
extract is a curious piece of criticism, as written by a judicious 
cotemporary. Having mentioned our prose writers, the chief 
of which are More, Sidney, queen Elisabeth, Hooker, Saville, 
cardinal Alan, Bacon, and Raleigh, he proceeds thus: “ In 
verse there are Edmund Spenser’s Hymnes c . I cannot ad- 
vise the allowance of other his poems as for practick English, 
no more than I can Jeffrey Chaucer, Lydgate, Pierce Plow- 
man, or Laureate Skelton. It was laid as a fault to the charge 
of Salust, that he used some old outworn words stoln out of 
Cato in his books de Originibus. And for an historian in our 
tongue to affect the like out of those our poets, would be ac- 
counted a foul oversight. — My judgement is nothing at all in 
poems or poesie, and therefore I dare not go far; but will 
simply deliver my mind concerning those authors among us, 
whose English hath in my conceit most propriety, and is near- 
est to the phrase of court, and to the speech used among the 
noble, and among the better sort in London : the two sovereign 
seats, and as it were parliament tribunals, to try the question 


exquisite teacher, Maister John Hop- 
kins, that worthy schoolemaister, nay 
rather that most worthy parent vnto all 
children committed to his charge of edu- 
cation. Of whose memory, if I should 
in such an oportunity as this is, be for- 
getful, ** Ac. I will give a specimen of 
this little piece, which shews at least that 
he learned versification under his master 
Hopkins. He is speaking of the Latin 
tongue. (Signat. G. 4.) 

Whereto, as hath been sayde before* 
Hie Fables do inuite, 

With mor&H sawes in couert tales : 

Whereto agreeth rite 
Fine Comedies with pleasure sawst. 
Which, as it were by play, 


Do teache unto philosophic 
A perfit ready way.— 

So as nathles we carefull be 
To auoyde all bawdie rimes, 

And wanton iestes of poets vayne, 
That teache them filthie crimes. 
Good stories from the Bible duugde* 
And from some drill style 
As Quintus Curtins and such like* 
To reade them other while, Ac. 

Compare Ames, p. 322. 339. 

' • [But not written till 1516, ashe men- 
tions Bishop Montague's edition of the 
works of James L which was published 
in that year. See infra note d .— Pane.] 
9 The pieces mentioned in lids extract 
will be considered in their proper place* 
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hi. Brave language are Chapman’s Iliads. — Tlhe Works 6f 
Samuel Daniel containe somewhat aflat* but yet withal a very 
pare and copious English, and words as warrantable as any 
mans, and fitter perhaps for prose than measure. Michael 
Drayton’s Heroical Epistles are well worth the reading also* 
for the purpose of our subject, which is to furnish an English 
historian with choice and copy of tongue. Queen Elizabeth’s 
verses, those which 1 have seen and read, some exstant in the 
elegant, witty* and artificial book of the Art of English 
Fm&tAie, flie work, as the feme is, of one of her gentlemen* 
pensioners, Puttenham, are princely as her prose. Never must 
he forgotten St Peter’s Complaint, and those other serious 
| poems said to be father Southwell’s : the English whereof, as 
it is most proper, so the sharpness and light of wit is very rare 
f in them. Noble Henry Constable was a great master in Eng- 
lish tongue, nor had any gentleman of our nation a more pure, 
tjolck, or higher delivery of conceit, witness among all other 
that Sonnet* of his before his Majesty’s Lepanto. I have not 
seen much of sir Edward Dyer’s poetry f. Among the lesser 

* £ Avery poor spedmen of Constable's [In the Paradise of Daintie Devices, 

i poetic talent, the praise of which confers one poem signed M. D. is presumed by 
ai equal honour on Bolton's critical Ritson in his Bibliographia to denote 
judgement. —Park. ] Matter Dyer. Six pieces preserved in 

f [Puttenham says, " For ditde and England's HeHcon are warrantably as* 
anumrous ode I Unde Sr Walter Raw- signed to him ; other short poems occur 
ieygh's vayne most loftie, insolent, and among the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bod- 
paasioftate,Makter Edward Dyar, for ele- lei an library, and one of them bears the 
£e moit sweete, solempne, and df high popular burden of “ My mind to me a 
conceit." kingdom is." 

[To this passage Drummond thus ad- [Die time of Sir Edward Dyer's birth 

verted, in his conversation with Ben and death are alike veiled in uncertainty. 
Jonson, te He who writeth the arte of The' former Mr. Ellis computes to have 
^ English poesy, praketh much Rawleigh been about 1540, and he Eved till the 
and Dyer ; but their works are so few reign of King James. According to 
that ore come to my hands, I cannot Aubrey he was of the same family as the 
well any any thing of them." Dram- judge, and proved a great spendthrift, 
mood's Works, p. 226, 1711. fol. Aubrey styles him or Sharphara park, 

[It is the further remark of Mr. Ellis, Somersetshire. He was educated at 
drat t be lot of Dyer, as a poet, has been Oxford, and as Wood intimates at Baliol 
father singular: “ His name is generally College. Obtaining the character of a 
t coupled with that of Sir P. Sidney and well-bred man, and having Sidney and 
M of die most fashionable writers of the other distinguished persons for his asso- 
age ; and yet Bolton, who was almost a crates, he was token into the service of 
contem p or a ry critic, professes not to the court By Queen Elizabeth he was 
have seen modi of his poetry." SpCcim. tent on several embassies, particularly to 
Cf EngL Pbets, 3. 186. Denmark in 1589, and had the cbanceU 

H 2 
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late poets George Gascoigne’s Works may be endured. But 
the best of these times if Albion’s England be not preferred, 
for our business is die Mirrour of Magistrates, and in 
that Mirrour, Sackvil’s Induction, the work of Thomas af- 
terward earl of Dorset and lord treasurer of England : whose 
also the famous Tragedy of Gordobuc, was the best of that 
time, even in sir Philip Sidney’s judgement; and all skillful 
Englishmen cannot but ascribe as much thereto, for his phrase 
and eloquence therein. But before in age, if not also in noble, 
courtly, and lustrous English, is that of the Songes and Son- 
nettes of Henry Howard earl of Surrey, (son of that victorious 
prince the duke of Norfolk, and father of that learned Howard 
his most lively image Henry earl of Northampton,) written 
chiefly by him, and by sir Thomas Wiat, not the dangerous 
commotioner, but his worthy father. Nevertheless, they who 
commend those poems and exercises of honourable wit, if they 
have seen that incomparable earl of Surrey his English trans- 
lation of Virgil’s Eneids, which, for a book or two, he admi- 
rably rendreth, almost line for line, will bear me witness that 
those other were foils and sportives. The English poems of 
sir Walter Raleigh, of John Donne, of Hugh Holland, but 
especially of sir Foulk Grevile in his matchless Mustajpha, 
are not easily to be mended. I dare not presume to speak of 
his Majesty’s exercises in this heroick kind. Because I see 
them all left out in that which Montague lord bishop of Win- 
chester hath given us of his royal writings. But if I should 
declare mine own rudeness rudely, I should then confess, that 
I never tasted English more to my liking, nor more smart, and j 
put to the height of use in poetry, than in that vital, judicious, | 
and most practicable language of Benjamin Jonson’s poems d .” 

lorship of the garter conferred on him at gland's Parnassus," 1600 : perhaps he 
his return, with the honour of knight- misnamed the title for that of “ Belvi- 
hood. It is not improbable that bis dere, or the Garden of the Muses." The 
property was squandered, as Aubrey “ Sheapheardes Logike," a folio MS. 
affirms it to have been, by his credulous citedinthe British Dibliographia, it 276, 
attachment to rosicrusian chemistry un- has dedicatory verses by Abr. Fraunce, J 
der those infatuated devotees Dr. Dee to the “ ryght worshypful Mr. Edwarde | 
and Edward Kelly. Wood erroneously Dyer. Fa*k. ,1 

speaks of him as a contributor to the col- d Bolton's HmacaincA, “Or a j 
lection of poetical flowers, called “ En- Rule of Judgement for writing or rcad- 
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Among several proofs of the popularity of this poe^ri? afforded 
by our old comedies, I will mention one in George Chapman’S 
May-day printed in 1611 . A gentleman of the most eh?gai)t 
taste for reading, and highly accomplished in the current books 


ing our Historys." Address* iv. Sect. 
iii. peg. 23 5. seq. First printed by An- 
thony Hall, (at the end of Trivet. Annal. 
Cont. And Ad. Murimuth. Chron.) 
Oxford, 1722. octavo. The manuscript 
i* among Cod. MSS. A. Wood, Mus. 
Ashmol. 8471. 9. quarto, with a few 
Dotes by Wood. This judicious little 
tract was occasioned by a passage in sir 
Henry S&ville’s Epistle prefixed to his 
edition of our old Latin historians, 1 59 6. 
HYreacRiT. p. 217. Hearne has printed 
that part of it which contains a Vindica- 
tion of Jeffrey of Monmouth, without 
knowing the author's name. Gul. Neu- 
brig. Prjsfat. Append. Num. Hi. p. 
Ixxvii. vol. i. See Hypercrit. p. 204. 
Bolton's principal work now extant is 
M Nero Cjesar, or Monarchic depraved, 
an Historical Worke." Lond. 1624 fol. 
This scarce book, which is the life of 
that emperor, and is adorned with plates 
of many curious and valuable medals, is 
dedicated to George duke of Bucking- 
ham, to whom Bolton seems to have been 
a retainer. (See Heame's Lei. Coixec- 
tak. vol vi. p. 60. edit 1770.) In it he 
supports a specious theory, that Stone- 
henge was a monument erected by the 
Britons to Boadicea, ch. xxv. At the 
end is his Historical Parallel, shew- 
ing the difference between epitomes and 
just histories, “ heretofore privately writ- 
ten to my good and noble friend Endy- 
imon Porter, one of the gentlemen of 
the Prince's chamber." He instances 
,in the accounts given by Floras and Po- 
lybius of the battle between Hannibal 
and Scipio : observing, that generalities 
are not so interesting as facts and cir- 
cumstances, and that Florus gives us “in 
proper words the flowers ana tops of no- 
ble matter, but Polybius sets the things 
themselves, in all their necessary parts, 
before our eyes." He therefore con- 
cludes, “ that all spacious mindes, attend- 
ed with the felicities of means and lei- 
sure, will fly abridgements as bane." 
He published, however, an English ver- 
sion of Florus. He wrote the Life of 
the Emperor Tiberius, never printed. 


Her. Cass, ut supr. p. 82. He designed 
a General History of England. Hyper- 
crit. p. 240. In the British Museum, 
there is the manuscript draught of a book 
entitled “ Agon Heroicus, or concern- 
ing armsand annories, by Edmund Boul- 
ton." MSS. Cott. Faustin. E. i. 7. 
fol. 63. And in the same library, his 
Prosofofbia Basilica, a Latin Poem 
upon the translation of the body of Mary 
queen of Scots in 1612, from Peterbo- . 
rough to Westminster-abbey. MSS. 
Cott. Tit A. 13. 23. He compiled 
the Life of king Henry the Second for 
Speed's Chronicle : but Bolton being a 
catholic, and speaking too favourably of 
Becket, another Lite was 'written by 
Doctor John Barcham, dean of Book- 
ing. See The Surfeit to A. B. C. 
Lond. 12mo. 1650. p. 22. Written by 
Dr. Henry King, author of poems in 
1657, sou of King bishop of London. 
Compare Htpyrcrit. p. 220. Another 
work in the walk of philological anti- 
quity, was his “ Vindicije Britannic^, 
or London righted," Ac. Never printed, 
but prepared for the press by the author. 
Among other ingenious paradoxes, the 
principal aim of this treatise is to prove, 
that London was a great and flourishing 
city in the time of Nero ; and that con- 
sequently Julius Cesar's general de- 
senption of all the British towns, in his 
Commentaries, is false and unjust. 
Hugh Howard, esquire, (see Gen. Dict. 
iii. 446.) had a fair manuscript of this 
book, very accurately written in a thin 
folio of forty-five pages. It is not known 
when or where he died. One Edmund 
Bolton, most probably the same, occurs 
as a Convicior, that is, an independent 
member, of Trinity-college Oxford, 
under the year 1586. In Archiv. ibid. 
Wood (MS. Notes, ut supr.) supposed 
the Hr pxr critic a to have been written 
about 161*0. But our author himself, 
(Hyteecrit. p. 237. ) mentions king 
James's Works published by bishop 
Montague. That edition is dated 1616. 

A few particularities relating to this 
writer’s Nero C*sar, and some* other 
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pf the times, . is called f* One that has read Marcus Aurelius % 
fiesta RdmanQrum, and the Mirroue of Magistrates*.” 

The bpok$ pf poetry which abounded in the reign of queen 
Elisabeth, and were more numerous than any other kinds of wri- 
ting in our language, gave birth to two collections of Flowers 
Selected from the works of the most fashionable poets. The 
first of these is, “ England’s Parnassus. Or, the choysest 
Flowers of our moderne Poets, with their poeticall Compari-r 
sons, Descriptions of Bewties, Personages, Castles, Pallaces, 
Mountaines, Groues, Seas, Springs, Riuers, &c. WhereuntQ 
are annexed other various Discourses* both pleasaunt and pro* 
Jtidble. Imprinted at London for N. L. C. B. and Th. Hayes, 
l$00 h .” The collector is probably Robert Allot 1 , whose ini- 


of his pieces, may be seen in Hearne’g 
MSS. Coll. VoI. 50. p. 125. VoL 132, 
p. 94. VoL 52. pp. 171. 192. 186. See 
also Original Letters from Anstis to 
Heame. MSS. BibL Bodl Rawlins, 
1 add, that Edmund Bolton has a Latin 
copy of recommendatory verses, in com- 
pany with George Chapman, Hugh Hol- 
land, Donne, Selden, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, and others, prefixed to the 
old folio edition of Benjamin Jonson’s 
Works in 1616. 

[An original letter from E. Bolton to 
the Earl of Northampton, dated 11th 
March 1611, occurs among the Cotton 
MSS. Titus B. v. and two pastoral 
poems in England’s Helicon.— Parx.] 

* “ Lord Berners’ s Golden boke of 
Marcus Aurkuus emperour and elo- 
quent oratour.” See supr. voL UL p. 827. 
The first edition I have seen was by Ber- 
thelette, 1536. quarto. It was often re- 
printed. But see Mr. Steevens’s Sharr- 
spbarb, vol. i. p. 91. edit 1778. Marcus 
Aurelius is among the Comas of James 
Roberts, a considerable printer from 

. 1573, down to below 1600. MSS. Co*- 
Cter. See Ames, Hist. Print, p. 341* 

* Act iii. fed. 39.'4to. See Dissxa- 
tat. iii. prefixed to VoL i. I take this 
opportunity of remarking, that Ames re- 
cites, printed for Richard Jones, “ The 
Mirouk or Majxst&atzs bv Q. Whet- 
stone, 1584,” quarto. Hist. FaiNT.p.347. 
I have never seen it, but believe it has 
nothing to do with this work. 

* Poetical extracts. 


* In duodecimo, cont 510 pages, 

1 A copy which I have seen has R* 
Allot, instead of R. A. There is a co- 
temporary bookseller of that name. But 
in a little book of Epigrams by John 
Weever, printed in 1599. (12mp.) I 
find the following compliment. 

<* Ad Robertum AJlotet Christopherum 
Middleton. 

Quicke are your wits, sharpe your con* 
ceits. 

Short, and more sweet, your lays ; 
Quick but no wit, sharp no conceit, 
Short and l/em sweet my Praise.” 

Tllie following hexameters by Rob, 
Allott were prefixed to Chr. Middleton’s 
Lkgknd or Du kb Humphrxt, Lond, 
1600, 4tp. 

" Ad Christopberum $fiddletonum. 
Hexasticfroq. 

Blustri Humphredi genio tua Muse pa-» 
rentans, 

Vera refort, generosa canit, memoranda 
revolvit 

Virtu ti, et laudi statuam dans, dot ahnul 
Ipsi. 

Non epos est vesdras Musas, turn car- 
mine nostro, 

Nec opis est nostr®, radiis inroJverB 
Phcebum ; 

Quid satis oraatam Musam phalenie 
juvabit?” 

Two copies of English verses follow, 
by Mich. Drayton and John Weever. 
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dais B. A. appear subscribed to two Sonnets prefixed, one to 
sir Thomas Mounson, and the other to the Reader. The other 
, compilation of this sort is entitled, “ Belvidere, or the Gar- 
den of the Muses. London, imprinted for Hugh Astly, 1600 h” 
The compiler is one John Bodenham. In both of these, es- 
pecially the former, the Mirrour of Magistrates is cited at 
large, and has a conspicuous share k . At the latter end of the 


These may be seen in the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, voL x. pp. 165, 166. — Park.] 

1 “ Or, sentences gathered out of all 
kinds of poets, referred to certaine me- 
thodical beads, profitable for the use of 
these times to rhyme upon any occasion 
at a little warning.” Octavo. But the 
compiler does not cite the names of the 
poets with the extracts. This work is 
ridiculed in an anonymous old play, 
“ The Return from Parnassus, Or 
the Scourge of Simony, publickly acted 
by the students in Saint John’s College 
Cambridge, 1 606. ” quarto. Judicio says, 
“ Considering the furies of the times, 
I could better see these young can-quaff- 
ing hucksters shoot off their pelletts, so 
they could keep them from these Eng- 
lish Flores Poet a rum ; but now the 
world is come to that pass, that there 
starts up every day an old goose that sits 
hatching up these eggs which have been 
filched from the nest of crowes and kes- 
trails,” &c. Act i. Sc. ii. Then fol- 
lows a criticism on Spenser, Constable, 
Lodge, Daniel, Watson, Drayton, Davis, 
Marston, Marlowe, Churchyard, Nashe, 
Locke, and Hudson. Churchyard is 
commended for his Legend of Shore’s 
Wife in the Mirrour of Magistrates. 

Hath not Shores Wife, although a light- 
skirts she, 

Given him a long and lasting memory? 

By the way, in the Register of the Sta- 
tioners, Jun. 19. 1594, The lamentable 
end of Shore’s Wife is mentioned as a 
part of Shakespeare’s Richard the Third. 
And in a pamphlet called Pymlko, or 
Ben awat Redcaf, printed in 1 596, the 
well-frequented play of Shore is men- 
tioned with Pericles Prince of Tyre. 
From Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, written 1619, 


Jane Shore appears to have been a ce- 
lebrated tragedy. And in the Stationer’s 
Register (Oxepbridge and Busby, Aug. 
28. 1599.) occurs “ The History of the 
Life and Death of Master Shore and 
Jane Shore bis wife, as it was lately 
acted by the earl Derbie his servants.” 
k Allot’s is much the most complete 

r rformance of the two. The method 
by far more judicious, the extracts 
more copious, and made with a degree 
of taste. With the extracts he respec- 
tively cites the names of the poets, which 
are as follows. Thomas Achrlly. Tho- 
mas Bastard. George Chapman. 
Thomas Churchyard. Henry Consta- 
ble. Samuel Daniel. Jqhn Davies. 
Michael Drayton. Thomas Dekkar. 
Edward Fairfax. Charles Fits-jef- 
frey. Abraham Fraukcb. George 
Gascoigne. Edward Gilpin. Robert 
Greene. Fulke Grevzlle. Sir John 
Harrington. John Higgins. Thomas 
Hudson. James King of Scots, [i. e. 
James the First.] Benjamin Jonson. 
Thomas Kyd. Thomas Lodge. [M. M. 
i. e. Mirrour op Magistrates. ] Chris- 
topher Marlowe. Jarvis Markham. 
John Marston. Christopher Middle- 
ton. Thomas Nas^e. [Vere] Earl of 
Oxford. George Pbele. Matthew 
Ratoon. Master Sackvile. William 
Shakespeare. Sir Philip Sidney. 
Edmund Spenser. Thomas Stoker. 
[H. Howard] Earl of Surest. Joshua 
Sylvester. George Turrerville. 
William Warner. Thomas. Watson. 
John, and William, Weever. Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat. I suspect that Wood, by 
mistake, has attributed this collection 
by Allot, to Charles Fitz-jeffirey above 
mentioned, a poet before and after 1600, 
and author of the Appanijb. But I 
will quote Wood’s words : “ Fitx-jeflfrey 
hath also made, as tis said, A Collection 
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reign of queen Elisabeth, as I am informed from some curious 
manuscript authorities, a thin quarto in the black letter was 
published, with this title, “The Mirrour of Mirrovrs, or 
all the tragedys of the Mirrovr for Magistrates abbreuiated in 
breefe histories in prose. Very necessary for those that haue 
not the Cronicle. London, imprinted for James Roberts in 
Barbican, 1598 l .” This was an attempt to familiarise and illus- 
trate this favourite series of historic soliloquies : or a plan to 
present its subjects, which were now become universally popular 
in rhyme, in the dress of prose. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that the publication of the Mir- 
rour for Magistrates enriched the stores, and extended 
the limits, of our drama. These lives are so many tragical 
speeches in character. We have seen, that they suggested 


of choice Flowers and Descriptions, as 
well out of his, as the works of several 
others the most renowned poets of our 
nation, collected about the beginning of 
the reign of King James I. But this 
tho I have been years seeking after, yet 
1 cannot get a sight of it.” Ath. Oxon. 
i 606. But the most comprehensive 
and exact Commok-placx of the works 
of our most eminent poets throughout 
the reign of queen Elisabeth, and after- 
wards, was published about forty years 
ago, by Mr. Thomas Hayward of Hun- 
gerfordin Berkshire, vis. “The British 
Muse, A Collection of Thoughts, 
Moral, Natural, and Subumx, of our 
English Poets, who flourished in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth Centuries. 
With several curious Topicks, and beau- 
tiful Passages, never before extracted, 
from Shakespeare, Jonson,< Beaumont, 
Fletcher, and above a Hundred more. 
The whole digested alphabetically, &c. 
In three volumes. London, Printed for 
F. Cogan, Ac. 1738.” 12mo. The 
Prrpack, of twenty pages, was written 
by Mr. William Oldys, with the super- 
vtsal and corrections of his friend doctor 
Campbell. This anecdote I learn from 
a manuscript insertion by Oldys in my 
copy of A1 lot's Enolands Parnassus, 
above mentioned, which once belonged 
to Oldys. 

[Hayward's Beitur Muse was in 


1740 entitled “The Quintessence of 
English Poetrv,” and the name of Mr. 
Oldys was added as author of the Pre- 
face. Other collections of a similar kind 
had been previously published by Poole, 
Bysshe and Gildon. Edward Phillip 
had previously attributed England's 
Parnassus to FiU-geoffiy, and seems to 
have been followed implicitly by Wood. 
See Theatr. Poetr 1675. p. 219.— 
Park.] 

1 From manuscripts of Mr. Coxeter, 
of Trinity-college Oxford, lately in the 
hands of Mr. Wise, Radclivian Librarian 
at Oxford, containing extracts fVom the 
copyrights of our old printers, and re- 
gisters of the Stationers, with several 
other curious notices of that kind. Ames 
had many of Coxeter’s papers. He died 
in London April 19, 1747 [of a fever, 
which grew from a cold he caught at an 
auction of books over Exeter 'Change, or 
by sitting up late at the tavern after- 
words. See Oldy's MS. notes on Lang- 
baine in the British Museum, p. 353. 
Coxeter was the original editor of Dods- 
ley's old Plays, and an early writer in 
the Biographia Britannic , Ames makes 
an acknowledgement to him for many 
hints in his Typographical Antiquities. 
A daughter of his, advanced in years, 
received pecuniary assistance from the 
Literary Fund in 179), 1793 and 1797, 
—Pare.] 
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scenes to Shakespeare. Some critics imagine, that Historical 
Plays owed their origin to this collection. At least it is certain 
that the writers of this Mirrour were the first who made a 
poetical use of the English chronicles recently compiled by 
Fabyan, Hall, and Hollinshed, which opened a new field of 
subjects and events ; and, I may add, produced a great revo- 
lution in the state of popular knowledge. For before those 
elaborate and voluminous compilations appeared, the History 
of England, which had been shut up in the Latin narratives of 
the monkish annalists, was unfamiliar and almost unknown to 


the general reader*. 

* [Among the historical poems which 
seem to have been written in imitation 
of those entitled “The Mirrour for 
Magistrates,” perhaps with an intention 
of being engrafted on the popular stock 
of Baldwin and Higgins, must be 
noticed the “ Legend of Mary Queen 
of Scots,” first published from an origi- 
nal MS. by Mr. Fiy of Kingsdown near 
Bristol in 1810, and attributed by its 
editor to the pen of Thomas Wenman in 
1601 ; a writer of whom nothing mate- 
rial has since been added to the short 
account of Wood, which describes him 
as an excellent scholar 1 , who took his 
degree of M. A. in 1590, was afterwards 
Fellow of B&liol College, and public 
orator of the University of Oxford in 
1594. The editor claims for this historic 
legend a higher rank than what Mr. 
Warton has assigned to the generality of 
the rhyming chronicles contained in the 
Mirror for Magistrates: but I rather 
doubt whether our poetical historian 
would have ratified the claim ; since it 
appears to run singularly parallel in its 
construction, in its rhythmical cadence 
and versification, to the greater portion 
of the pieces in that once popular col- 
lection. 

Ft .— Baldwyn awake, thie penn hath 
slept to longe ; 

Ferris is. dead ; state cares stoic Sack- 
mil's ease ; 

Theise latter witts delights in plea- 
saunt songe 


Or lovinge saves, which nuue their© 
masters please ; 

My ruthfuU state breeds no remorse 
iu theise : 

For as my lifle was still opreste by fate. 

So after deathe my name semes out of 
date. 

The poem extends to 186 stanzas. 
The following list is given by Mr. Fry, 
as imitations of the Mirror far Magis- 
trates* 

1. The Testament and Tragedie of 
King Henrie Stewart, 1567. Edinb. (See 
Dalzel’s Scottish Poems of the 16th cent.) 

2. Rd. Robinson's Rewarde of 
Wickednesse, Ac. 1574. See Cens. 
Liierar. 

3. Ant y Munday's Mirror of Muta- 
bility, Ac. 1579. (See Cens. Lit.) 

4. Ulpian Fulvell’s Flower of Fame, 
Ac. 1575. (See Cens. Lit.) 

5. Wm. Wyrley's Life and Death of 
sir Jno. Cbandos. 1592. 

6. Wm. Wyrley's Life and Death of 
dr Jno. de Grathy. 1572. (See Cens. 
Lit. i. 148.) 

7. Rd. Johnson's Nine Worthies of 
London, Ac. 1592. -(See HarL Misc.) 

8. Tho. Churchyard's Tragedie of the 
Earl of Morton and sir Simon Burley, 
(in his Challenge,) 1593. Storer’s Life 
and Death of Cardinal Wolsev. 1599. 

9. Ch. Middleton's Legend of Duke 
Humphrey, 1600. (See Cens. Lit. iii. 
256.) 

10. Tho. Sampson's Fortune's Fa- 


1 Fasti Oxon. i. 139. 
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shipn, pourtrayed in the troubles of the 
Ladle Elizabeth Gray. 1613. 

11. Mich. Drayton’s Legend of Rob. 
D. of Normandy. 1596. 

12. Mich. Drayton’s Legend of Ma- 
tHda. 

IS. Mich. Drayton’s Legend of 
Perde Gaveston. 

14. Mich. Drayton’s Legend of 
Groat Cromwell. 

In the Poetical Works 1 of William 
Browne, 1772, ther$ is a reprint of 
Verses by him prefixed to “ Richard the 
Third, his character, legend and tra- 
gedy,” a poem in quarto with the date 
of 1614. This poem I do not recollect 
to have seen, but its title makes it pre- 
sumable to have been of Baldwin's class. 
Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond first 
printed in 1592, may be numbered in 
the same class ; and so may Niccels’s 
Vision of Sir Thomas Overbury, &c. 
published in 1616. 

Another of these imitative histories in 
verse, which from its extreme rarity 
was not likely to fall under the observa- 
tion of Mr. Fry, is entitled ** Beawtie 
dishonoured, written under the title of 
Shore's Wife,” printed at London by 
John Wolfe in 1593, 4to. It contains 
197 dx-Hne stanzas, and is inscribed to 
sir Edward Wtncktiekl knight, by his 
« worship's most bounden, A. C.” that 
is, A. Chute or Chewt, who speaks of 
it as an infant labour, and the ** first 
invention of his beginning Muse.” As 
die poem is upon the whole inferior to 
tV of Churchyard on the same subject, 
which had been published a few years 
before, it seems rather strange that 
Chute should have tried- his Juvenile 
Strength against that of the veteran bard, 
who published his “ Tragedie” in the 
same year, with 21 additional stanzas, 
u in as fine a forme as the first impres- 
sion thereof,” and with a soldier-like 
protestation, that the production was 
Entirely his own, though some malignant 
it seems had denied him the credit of 
producing it. Chute did not in his rival 
effort adopt the seven-line stanza of 
Churchyard, but many passages bear such 
partial resemblance, as a choice of the 
same personal history was likely to in- 


duce. A late reprint of the Mirror for 
Magistrates will give to many an oppor- 
tunity of perusing Churchyard’s work ; 
but as that of Chute remains in an uniq nq 
copy, I proceed to extract a few of the 
best stanzas. The ghost of Shore's 
Wife is made to narrate her own story, 
on the plan of Baldwin's heroes and 
heroines, The following lines expresa 
her compunction for baring yielded to 
the criminal passion of Edward IV. 

Who sees the chast liv’d turtle on a tree 

In unfrequented groves sit, and com- 
plaine her ; 

Whether alone all desolate, poore shoe. 

And for her lost love seemeth to re- 
straine her ; 

And there, sad thoughted, howleth to 
the ayre 

The excellence of her loat-xiMUe'sfi^rre*; 
So I, when sinne had drown'd my aoule 
in badnesse, 

To solitarie muse my selfe retired. 
Where wrought by greefe to discon- 
tented sadnesse. 

Repentant thoughts my new won 
shame admired ; 

And I, the monster of myne owne mis- 
fortune, 

My hart with grones and sorrow did 
importune. 

She proceeds to lament that posterity 
will consign her memory to defamation. 

Thus in thy life, thus in thy death, and 
boath 

Dishonored by thy fact, what mays* 
thou doe? 

Though now thy soule the touch of sinne 
doth loath. 

And thou abhorst thy life, and thy 
selfe too: 

Vet cannot this redeeme thy spotted 
name, 

Nor interdict thy body of her shame. 

But be that could command thee, made 
thee sin: 

Vet that is no priviledge, no sheeld to 
thee. 

Now thou tbyselfe hast drownd tbyselfe 
therein, 

Thou art defam'd thyselfc, and so is 


1 voL ill. p. 162. 


* comeliness. 
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And though that kings commands have 
wonders wrought, 

Yet king* commands could never hinder 
thought. 


Say that a monarke may dispence with 
sin; 

The vulgar toung proveth impartiall 
itflC 

And when mislike all firoward shall be- 


gUh 

'Pk worst of bad, and beat of worst 
to ill, 

▲ aecret shame In every thought will 
smother, 

For sinne is sinne in kinges, as well as 
other. 


a * • ♦ • 

O could my wordes ezpresse in mourn- 
ing sound 

l>e ready passipn $hat pay mynde 
doth trye, 


Then greefe, all cares all sences would 
confound, 

And some would weepe with me, as 
well as I ; 

Where now, because my wordes cannot 
rpveale it, 

I weepe alone, inforced to conceale it. 
Had I bin fayre, and not aUur*d so soone 

To that at which all thoughlee levell 
their sadnease. 

My sunbright day had not bin set era 
noone, 

Norl to noted for detected badnesses 
But this is still peculiar to our state. 

To sinne too soone and then repent too 
late. 

The moral reflections of Chute will 
be found more meritorious than Ida 
poetic garniture, and this is a distinction 
of personal honour to the author; since, 
as Cowper cogently asks, “ What is dm 
poet , if the man be naught ? Pajuc.J 
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SECTION LI I. 

In tracing the gradual accessions of the Mirrour of Magis- 
trates, an incidental departure from the general line of our 
chronologic series has been incurred. But such an anticipa- 
tion was unavoidable, in order to exhibit a full and uninter- 
rupted view of that poem, which originated in the reign of 
Mary, and w&s not finally completed till the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. I now therefore return to the reign of 
queen Mary. 

To this reign I assign Richard Edwards, a native of Somer- 
setshire about the year 1523. He is said by Wood to have 
been a scholar of Corpus Chrisd college in Oxford : but in his 
early years, he was employed in some department about the 
court This circumstance appears from one of his poems in 
the Paradise of daintie Devises, a miscellany which con- 
tains many of his pieces. 

In youthfull yeares when first my young desires began 
To pricke me forth to serve in court, a slender tall young man. 
My fathers blessing then, I asked upon my knee, 

Who blessing me with trembling hand, these wordes gan say 
to me, 

My sonne, God guide thy way, and shield thee from mischaunce. 
And make thy just desartes in court, thy poore estate to ad- 
vance, &c. a 

In the year 154*7, he was appointed a senior student of 
Christ-church in Oxford, then newly founded. In the British 
Museum there is a small set of manuscript sonnets signed with 
his initials, addressed to some of the beauties of the courts of 

* Edit 1585. 4to. Caam. 7. 
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queen Mary, and of queen Elisabeth b f Hence we may con- 
jecture, that he did not long remain at the university. About 
this time he was probably a member of Lincoln’s-inn. In the 
year 1561, he was constituted a gentleman of the royal chapel 
by queen Elisabeth, and master of the singing boys there. He 
had received his musical education, while at Oxford, under 
George Etheridge 0 . 

When queen Elisabeth visited Oxford in 1566, she was at- 
tended by Edwards, who was on this occasion employed to com- 
pose a play called Palamon and Arcite, which was acted 
before her majesty in Christ-church hall d . I believe it was 

b MSS. Corrox. Tit. A. xxiv. “ To he presented to the queen, when she 
some court Ladies.”— Pr. “ Howarde visited Oxford in 1566, an Encomium 
is not hawghte,” &c. in Greek verse on her father Henry, 

[This MS. appears to be the fragment now in the British Museum, MSS. 
of a collection of original poetry, by Bibl. Reg. 16 C. x. He prefixed a 
different writers. In Ayscough's Ca- not inelegant preface in Latin verse to 
talogue, it is described as “ Sonnets by his tutor Shepreve’s Hyftolytus, an 
R. E.” but no sonnet occurs among the Answer to Ovid’s Phaedra, which he 
several pieces, and only four out of four- published in 1564. Pits his cotempo- 
Uten are signed R. E. The rest bear rary says, “ He was an able mathema- 
the signatures of Norton (the dramatic tician, and one of the most excellent 
associate probably of Lord Buckhurst) vocal and instrumental musicians in En- 
Surre (i. e. Surrey) Va. Pig. and six gland, but he chiefly delighted in the 
are unugnatured. That quoted by Mr. lute and lyre. A most elegant poet, 
Warton may be seen at length in Nug. and a most exact composer of English, 
Antiq. ii. 392. Another by Edwards Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, verses, 
is printed in Mr. Ellis's Specimens, voL which be used to set to his harp with the 
ii. and Norton's is also there inserted, greatest skill.’’ Akql. Script, p. 784. 
—Park.] Paris. 1619. Pits adds, that he trans- 

* George Etheridge, born at Thame 1 a ted several of David's Psalms into a 
in Oxfordshire, was admitted Scholar of short Hebrew metre for music, [The 
Corpus Christi college Oxford, tinder harpers used a short verse, and Ethridge, 
the tuition of the learned John Shepreve, it seems, was a harper : but why was this 
in 1534. Fellow, in 1539. In 1553, he called a translation f— A shsy.j Wood 
was made royal professor of Greek at mentions his musical compositions in 
Oxford. In 1556, he was recommended manuscript. His familiar friend Inland 
by lord Williams of Thame, to Sir Tho- addresses him in an encomiastic epigram, 
™t Pope founder of Trinity college in and asserts that his many excellent writ- 
Oxford, to be admitted a fellow of his ings were highly pleasing to king Henry 
college at its first foundation. But the Eighth. Ekcom. Loud. 1569. 
Etheridge chusing to pursue the medical p. 111. His chief patrons seem to have 
fine, that scheme did not take effect. Ha been, Lord Williams, Sir Thomas Pope, 
was persecuted for popery by queen Sir Walter Mildmay, and Robertson 
Elisabeth at her accession ; but after- dean of Durham. He died in 1588, at' 
wards practised physic at Oxford with Oxford. I have given Etheridge so 
much reputation, and established a pri- long a note, because he appears from 
▼ate seminary there for the instruction Pits to have been an English poet. Com- 
of catholic youths in the classics, music r pare Fox, Martyrolog. iii. 500. 
and logic. Notwithstanding his active d See supr. vol. iii. p. 209. 
pcneverance in the papistic persuasion, 
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never printed* Another of his plays is Damon and Pythias, 
irhich was acted at court It is a mistake, that the first edi- 
tion of this play is the same that is among Mr.' Garrick’s Col- 
lection printed by Richard Johnes, and dated 1571 c . The first 
edition* was printed by William How m Fleet^street, in 1570, 
iwth this title, " The tragical comedie of Damon and PithIAs, 
newly imprinted as the same was playde before the queeneS 
maiestie by the children of her graces chappie. Made by 
Mayster Edward then being master of the children f .” There 
is some degree of low hnmotir in the dialogues between GrimmO 
the collier and the two lacqtries, which I presume was highly 
pleasing to the queen* He probably wrote many other dramatic 
pieces now lost* Puttenham having mentioned lord Buckhurst 
and Master Edward Ferrys, or Ferrers, as most eminent in 
tragedy, gives the prize to Edwards for Comedy and Interlude*. 
The word Interlude is here of wide extent For Edwards, be- 
sides that he was a writer of regular dramas, appears to have 
been a contriver of masques, and a composer of poetry for pa- 
geants. In a word, be united all those arts and accomplish* 
ments which minister to popular pleasantry : he was the first 
fiddle, the most fashionable sonnetteer, the readiest rhymer, and 
the most facetious mimic, of the court In consequence of his 
love and his knowledge of the histrionic art, he taught the 
choristers over which he presided to act plays ; and they were 
formed into a company of players, like those of saint Paul’s ca- 
thedral, by the queen’s licence, under the superintendency of 
Edwards* 1 . 

The most poetical of Edwards’s ditties in the Pabadise of 
Daintie Devises is a description of May 1 . The rest are mo- 

c Quarto. BL left. tfardes May, subscribed M. 8. ibid/ 

• [Vid. infra, p. 114. Note*.] Carm. 29. This miscellany, of which 

f Quarto. B1. lett, The third edition more will be said hereafter, is said in the 

is among Mr. Garrick's Flays. 4 to. BL title to “be derised and written for the 
lett. dated 1582. most parte by M. Edwardes sometime 

B Arts or English Poitry, foL 51. of her majesties Chappell." Edwards 

* See supr. voL iii. p. 219. however had been dead twelve years 

1 Cam f. 6. edit. 1565. It seems to when the first edition appeared, via. in' 

have been a favorite, and is compliment- 1578. 

ed in another piece, A reply to M. Ed- [It wfll b* Men from Mr/ HtodU 
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ral sentences in stanzas. His Sotn>KNBLL$ supposed to have 
been written on his death-bed, was once celebrated k . His po- 
pularity seems to have altogether arisen from those pleasing ta- 
lents of which no specimens could be transmitted to posterity, 
and which prejudiced his partial cotemporaries in favour of 
his poetry. He died in the year 1566 1 . 

In the Epitaphs, Songs , and Sonets of George Turbervile, 
printed in [1567 and] 1570, there are two elegies on his death; 
which record the places of his education, ascertain his poetical 
and musical character, and bear ample testimony to die high 
distinction in which his performances, more particularly of the 
dramatic kind, were held. The second is by Turbervile him- 
self entitled, “An Epitaph on Maister Edwards, sometime 
Maister of the Children of the Chappell and gendeman of 
Lyncolnes inne of court.” 


Ye learned Muses nine 
And sacred sisters all ; 

Now lay your cheerful cithrons downe. 
And to lamenting fall.— — 

For he that led the dauuce. 

The chiefest of your traine, 

I meane the main, that Edwards height, 
By cruell death is slaine. 

Ye courtiers chaunge your cheere, 
Lament in wastefull wise ; 

For now your Orpheus has resignde, 
In day his carcas lies. 

O ruth ! he is bereft, 

That, whilst he lived here, 

For poets penne and passinge wit 
Could have no English peere. 


wood'acarefal reprint of Edwards’s Me- 
trical Miscellany, that the first edition 
appeared in 1576, and a second in 1577. 
—Park.] 

k It is mentioned by G« Gascoigne 
m his Epistle to the young Gentlemen » 
before his works, 1587. qu. 


[But it is only mentioned in derision, 
as a vulgar and groundless notion, to 
which those who gave credence are ridb> 
culed for their absurdity.— Park.] 

1 Wood, Ath. Oxon, i. 151. See mho, 
ibid. Fass. 71. 
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His vaine in verse was such, 

So stately eke his stile, 

His feate in forging sugred songes 
With cleane and curious file m ; 

As all the learned Greekes, 

And Romaines would repine, 

If they did live againe, to vewe 

His verse with scornefull eine n . 

From Plautus he the palm 

And learned Terence wan, &c. ° 

The other is written by Thomas Twyne, an assistant in 
Phaer’s Translation of Virgil’s Eneid into English verse, edu- 
cated a few years after Edwards at Corpus Christi college, and 
an actor in Edwards’s play of Palamon and Arcite before 
queen Elisabeth at Oxford in 1566 p . It is entitled, “An 
Epitaph vpon the death of the worshipfull Mayster Richarde 


m Shakespeare has inserted a part of 
Edwards's song In Commendation of Mu- 
ncke , extant at length in the Paradise 
or Daintie Devises, (fol. 34. b.) in 
Romeo and Juliet. “ When griping 
grief," 8cc. Act iv. Sc. 5. In some Mis- 
cellany of the reign of Elisabeth, I have 
seen a song called The Willow-car- 
land, attributed to Edwards : and the 
same, I think, that is licenced to T. Col - 
well in 1564, beginning, “lam not the 
fyrst that hath taken tn handc , The loear- 
ynge of the unllowe garlands.” This song, 
often reprinted, seems to hare been 
written in consequence of that sung by 
Desdemona in Othello, with the bur- 
den, Sing , 0 the green wUlowe shall be my 
garland. Othkll. Act iv. Sc. 3. See 
Register of the Stationers, A. fol. 
119. b. Hence the antiquity of Desde- 
mona's song may in some degree be 
ascertained. I take this opportunity of 
observing, that the ballad of Scsannah, 
part of which is sung by sir Toby in 
Twelfth Night, was licenced to T. 
Colwell, in 1562, with the title, “ Hie 
godlye and constante wyfe Susanna." 
Ibid. fol. 89. b. There is a play on this 
subject, ibid. fol. 176. a. See Tw. N. 


Act ii. Sc. S. And Collect. Pefysiav. 
tom. i. p. 33. 496. 

■ eyes. 

° FoL 142. b. [The following is 
one of Turberville's epigrammatic witti- 
cisms : 

Of one that had a great Nose. 

Stande with thy nose against 
the sunne, with open chaps, 

And by thy teeth we shall disceme 
what tis a clock, periiaps. 

Turb. Poems, 1570, p. 83. b. 

Park.] 

p Miles Winsore of the same college 
was another actor in that play, and I sup- 
pose his performance was much liked by 
the queen. For when her nuyesty left 
Oxford, after this visit, he was appointed 
by the university to speak an oration 
before her at lord Windsor's at Braden- 
ham in Bucks : and when he had done 
speaking, the queen turning to Gama de 
Sylva, the Spanish ambassador, and 
looking wistly on Windsore, said to the 
ambassador, Is not this a Jfrctty young 
man f Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 151. 489. 
"Winsore proved afterwards a diligent 
antiquary. 
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Edwardes late Mayster of the Children in the queenes maies- 
ties chapell.” 

O happie house, O place 

Of Corpus Christi thou 
That plantedst first, and gaust the root 
To that so braue a bow r : 

And Christ-church *, which enioydste 
The fruit more ripe at fill. 

Plunge up a thousand sighes, for griefe 
Your trickling teares distill. 

Whilst Childe and Chapell dure c . 


Whilst court a 

* Corpus Christi college at Oxford. 

r bough, branch. 

• At Oxford. 

1 While the royal chapel and its sing- 
ing-boys remain. 

fits puritanical pamphlet without name, 
printed in 1569, and entitled, “ The 
Children of the Chapel stript and whipt," 
among bishop Tanner's books at Oxford, 
it is said, u Plaies will neuerbe supprest, 
while her maiesties unfledged minions 
flaunt it in si Ikes and sattens. They had 
as well be at their popish sendee, in the 
deuils garments," Ac. fol. xii. a. 12mo. 
Hus is perhaps the earliest notice now 
to be found in print, of this young com- 
pany of comedians, at least the earliest 
proof of their celebrity. From the same 
pamphlet we learn, that it gave still 
greater offence to the puritans, that they 
were suffered to act plays on profane 
subjects in the royal chapel itself. 
“ Even in her maiesties chappel do these 
pretty vpstart youthes profane the Lordes 
Day by the lascivious writhing of their 
tender limbs, and gorgeous decking of 
their appareU, in feigning bawdie fables 
gathered from the idolatrous heathen 
poets," Ac. ibid. fol. xiii. b. But this 
practice soon ceased in the royal chapels. 
Yet in one of Stephen Gosson's book* 
against the stage, written in 1579, is this 
passage. “ In playes, either those thinges 
are mined that neuer were, as Curio 
urn Psych* plaid at Paulks, and a 

VOL. IV. 


court shall be; 

great many comedies more at the Black- 
mars, and in euerie playhouse in Lon- 
don,” Ac. SioMiT. D. 4. Undoubtedly 
the actors of this play of Cupid and 
Psych* were the choristers of saint 
Paul's cathedral : but it may be doubted, 
whether by Paules we are here to under- 
stand the Cathedral or its Singing school, 
the last of which was the usual theatre of 
those choristers. See Gosson's “ Plates 
confuted in Fiv* actions, Ac. Proving 
that they are not to be tuffred in a Christian 
common weale, by the waye both the cavils 
of Thomas Lodge, and the Play of 
Playes, written in their defence , and other 
objections of Players frendes* are irmly set 
downs and directly aunsweard." Load. 
Impr. for T. Gosson, no date. bL lett. 
ISmo. We are sure that delicious plays 
were presented in our churches long 
after the reformation. Not to repeat or 
multiply instances, see Second and 
Third Blast of Retrait from Plaies, 
printed 1580, pag. 77. 12mo. And Goe- 
son's Schools or Abuse, p. 24. b. edit. 
1579. As to the exhibition of plays on 
Sundays after the reformation, we are 
told by John Field, in his Declaration 
of Goo's Judgement at Petris Garden* 
that in the year 1580, “ The Magistrates 
of the dtty of London obteinea from 
queene Elisabeth, that all heathenish 
playes and enterludes should be banished 
upon sabbath dayes.” fol. ix. Lond. 
1583. 8vo. It appears from this pam- 
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Good Edwards, eche astat u sliall much 
Both want and wish for thee ! 

Thy tender tunes and rhymes 

Wherein thou wontst to play, 

Eche princely dame of court and towne 
Shall beare in minde away. 

Thy Damon w and his Friend x , 

Arcite and Palamon, 

With moe y foil fit for princes eares, &c. a 


pblet, that a prodigious concourse of 
people were assembled at Paris Garden, 
to see plays and a bear-baiting, on Sun- 
day Jan. 13, 1583, when the whole the- 
atre feU to tbe ground, by which acci- 
dent many of the spectators were killed. 
[As this accident happened three yean 
after the above order was issued, Dr. 
Ashby supposes that tbe order extended 
only to tbe city, and that Paris Garden 
was out of that jurisdiction.*— Park.] 
(See also Henry Cave’s [Carre’s] Nar- 
ration of the Fall of Paris Garden , Lond. 
1588. And D. Beard’s Theater cf Gods 
Judgement *, edit. 3. Lond. 1631. lib. i. 
c. 35. p. 212. Also Refutation of Hey- 
wooo’s Apotogie for Actors, p. 43. by 
J. G. l^onch 1615. 4to. And Stubbs’s 
Anatomie of Abuses, p. 134, 135. edit. 
Lond. 1595.) And we learn from 
Richard Renlidges’s Monster lately found 
out and discovered , or the Scourging of 
2'iplers, a circumstance not generally 
known in our dramatic bistory, and per- 
haps occasioned by these profanations 
of the sabbath, that “ Many godly citi- 
sens and wel-disposed gentlemen of 
London, considering that play-houses 
and dicing-houses were traps for yong 
gentlemen and others, — made humble 
suite to queenc Elr/abeth and her Privy- 
councell, and obtained leave from her 
Majesty, to thrust the Players out of the 
citty ; and to pull downe all Play-houses 
and Dicing-houses within their liberties : 
which accordingly was effected, and the 
Play-houses, in Gracious [Grace- 
church] street, Bishops gate street, 
that nigh Paules, that on Ludoate- 
hill, and the White-friers, were quite 
put downe and suppressed, by the care 
of these religious senators.” Lond. 


1628. pp. 2, 3, 4. Compare G. Whet- 
stone’s Mirrour For Magistrates or 
Citties. Lond. 1586. fol. 24. But not- 
withstanding these precise measures of 
the city magistrates and the privy-coun- 
cil, the queen appears to have been a 
constant attendant at plays, especially 
those presented by the children of her 
chapel. [So, also, she retained some 
relics of popery, as tapers on the altar, 
Ac. which greatly offended the puritans. 
— Ashbt.] 

“ estate, rank of life. 

v Hamlet calls Horatio, 0 Damon 
dear , in allusion to the friendship of Da- 
mon and Pythias, celebrated in Ed- 
wards’s play. Haml. Act iii. Sc. 3. 

* Pythias. I have said above that the 

first edition of Edwards’s Dahox ahd 
Pythias was printed by William Howe 
in Fleet-street, in the year 1570, 44 The 
tragicall comedie,” &c. See supr. p. 1 10. 
But perhaps it may be necessary to re- 
tract this assertion. For in the Register 
of the Stationers, under the ye^r 1565, 
a receipt is entered for the licence of 
Alexander Lacy to print 44 A ballat en- 
titled tow [two] lamentable Songes 
PrrniAsand Damon.” Rkoistr. A. foL 
136. b. And again, there is the receipt 
for licence of Richard James in 1566, to 
print “A boke entitled tbe tragicall 
comedy e of Damonde and Pithyas." 
Ibid. fol. 161. b. In the same Register 
1 find, under the year 1569-70, 44 An 
Enterlude, a lamentable Tragedy full 
of pleasant myrth,” licenced to John 
Aide. Ibid. fol. 184. b. This I take to 
be the first edition of Preston’s Cam- 
stses, so frequently ridiculed by hh co- 
temporaries. y more. 

* Ibid. fol. 78. b. And-not to multiply 
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Francis Meres, in his “ Palladis Tamia, Wits Treasurie, 
being the second part of Wits Commonwealth,” published 
in 1598, recites Maister Edwardes of her maiesties chapel as 
one of the best for comedy , together with “ Edward earle of Ox- 
forde, doctor Gager of Oxford *, maister Rowly once a rare 
scholler of Pembrooke Hall in Cambridge, eloquent and wittie 
John Lillie, Lodge, Gascoygne, Greene, Shakespeare, Thomas 
Nash, Thomas Heywood, Anthony Mundye b , our best plotter, 


in the text citations in proof of Ed- 
wards’s popularity from forgotten or ob- 
scure poets, I observe at the bottom of 
the page, that T. B. in a recommenda- 
tory poem prefixed to John Studley’s 
English version of Seneca’s Agamem- 
non, printed in 1566, ranks our author 
Edwards with Phaer the translator of 
Vhgfl, Jasper Haywood the translator 
of Seneca's Troas and Hercules Fu- 
ksks, Nevile the translator of Seneca’s 
Oedipus, Goo ge, and Golding the trans- 
lator of Ovid, more particularly with the 
latter. 

With him also, as seemeth me, 

Our Edwards may compare ; 

Who nothyng gyuing place to him 
Doth syt in cgall chayre. 

[Churchyard’s panegyric on the En- 
glish poets contains a similar species of 
commendation. 

— Phaer did hit the pricke 
In thlnges he did translate ; 

And Edwards had a special gift ; 

And divers men of late 

Have helpt our Englishe toung. 

Park.] 

* A famous writer of Latin plays at 
Oxford. See supr. vol. iii. p. 210. 

b I have never seen any of Antony 
Munday ’splays. It appears from Kemp’s 
Nnn DaIes Wonder, printed in 1 600, 
that he was famous for writing ballads. 
In The request to the impudent generation 
ef BdUad-maJcers, Kemp calls Munday 
M one whose employment of the pageant 
was utterly spent, he being knowne to 
he Elderton’s immediate heire,” &c. 
Sweat. D. 2. See the next note. He 
seems to have been much employed by 

I 


the booksellers as a publisher and com- 
piler both in verse and prose. He was 
bred at Rome in the English college, 
and was thence usually called the Tape's 
scholar . See his pamphlet The English- 
man s Homan Life, or how Englishmen 
live at Rome . Lond. 1582. 4to. But he 
afterwards turned protestant. He pub- 
lished “ The Discoverie of Edmund 
Campion the Jesuit,” in 1582. 12mo. 
Lond. for E. White. He published 
also, and dedicated to the earl of Lei- 
cester, Two godly and learned Sermons 
made by that famous and worthy instru- 
ment in God's church John Calvin, 
translated into English by Horne bishop 
of Winchester, during his exile. “ Pub- 
lished by A. M.” For Henry Car, 
Lond. 1584. 12mo. Munday frequently 
used his initials only. Also, a Brief 
Chronicle from the creation to this time, 
Lond. 1611. 8vo. This seems to be citeg 
by Hutten, Antiquit. Oxf. p. 281. 
edit. Heame. See Rbgistr. Station. B. 
fol. 143. b. 

He was a city-poet, and a composer 
and contriver of the city pageants. These 
are, Ciiryso-triumphos, &c. devised 
and written by A. Munday, 1611.— 
Triumphs or old Draperv, &c. by 
A. M. 1616.— Metropolis Coronata, 
Ac. by A. M. 1615. with the story of 
Robin-hood. Printed by G. Purstowe. 
— Chrtsanaleia, [The golden-fishery] 
or the honor of fishmongers, concerning 
Mr. John Lemans being twice <Lord- 
roayor, by A. M. 1616. 4to.— The 
Triumphs of reunited Britannia, &c. 
by A. Munday, citizen and draper of 
London, 4to. Probably Meres, as in 
the text, calls him the best plotter, from 
his invention in these or the like shows. 
William Webbe in the Discourse of 
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Chapman, Porter, Wilson, Hathway, and Henry Chettle c .” 
Puttenham, the author of the Arte of English Poesie , mentions 


English Poetrie, printed in 1586, says, 
that he has seen by Anthony Munday, 

“ an earnest traveller in this art, very ex- 
cellent works, especially upon nymphs 
and shepherds, well worthy to be view- 
ed, and to be esteemed as rare poetry.** 
In an old play attributed to Jonson, 
called The Case is altered , he is ridiculed 
undo: the name of Antonio Balla- 
dino, and as a pageant-poet. In the 
same scene, there is an oblique stroke on 
Meres, for calling him the best plot- 
ter. “ You are in print already for the 
best plotter.*’ With his city-pageants, 

I suppose he was Dumb- snow maker to 
the stage. 

Munday’s Discovert op Campion 
gave great oflence to the catholics, and 
produced an anonymous reply called “ A 
True Reporte of the deth and martyr- 
dom of M. Campion, &c. Whereunto 
is annexed certayne verses madcbysun- 
drie persons.** Without date of year or 

f lace. Bl. lett. Never seen by Wood, 
Ath. Oxon. col. 166.] Published, I 
suppose, in 1583, 8vo. At the end is a 
Cauxat, containing some curious anec- 
dotes of Munday. “ Munday was first 
a stage player ; after an aprentise, which 
time be well serucd by with deceeuing 
of his master. Then wandring towards 
Italy, by his owne reporte, became a 
cosener in his journey. Coming to Rome, 
in his shorte abode there, was charitably 
relieued; but neuer admitted in the Se- 
minary, as he pleseth to lye in the title 
of his boko ; and being wery of well 
doing, returned home to his first vomite, 
and was hist from his stage for folly. 
Being thereby discouraged, he set forth 
a balet against playes, — tho be after- 
wards began again to mfHe upon the 
stage. I omit among other places his 
behaviour in Barbican with his good 
mistres, and mother. Two thinges how- 
ever must not be passed over of this boyes 
infelicitie two seuerall wayes of late no- 
torious. First, he writing upon the death 
of Everaud Ilaunse was immediately 
controled and disproued by one of his 
owne batche. And shortly after setting 
forth the Aprehension of Mr. Campion, 
&c. The last piece is, “ a breef Dis- 


course of the Taking of Edmund Cam- 
pion, and divers other papists in Bark- 
shire, &c. Gathered by A. M.” For 
W. Wrighte, 1581. 

He published in 1618, a new edition 
of Stowe’s Survey of London, with the 
addition of materials which he pretends 
to have received from the author's own 
hands. See Dedication. He was a ci- 
tizen of London, and is buried in Cole- 
man- street church; where his epitaph 
gives him the character of a learned an- 
tiquary. Seymour’s Surv. Lond. i. 322. 
He collected the Arms of the county of 
Middlesex, lately transferred from sir 
Simeon Stuart’s library to the British 
Museum. 

• Fol. 282. I do not recollect to have 
seen any of Chettle’s comedies. He wrote 
a little romance, with some verses in- 
termixed, entitled, “ Piers Plaiwnss 
sehuen yeres Prentfship, by H. C Nuda 
Veritas* Printed at London by J. Danter 
for Thomas Gosson, and are to be sold 
at his shop by London-hridge gate, 1 595. ** 
4to. bl. lett. He wrote another pam- 
phlet, containing anecdotes of the petty 
literary squabbles, in which he was con- 
cerned with Greene, Nashe, Tarleton, 
and the players, called “ Kixde-Harts 
Dreame. Containing five Apparitions 
with their inucctiues against abuses 
raigning. DeUuered by seuerall Ghosts 
vnto him to be jrublisht after Piers Pe- 
nd esse Post had refused the carriage. 
Inuita Inuidia. By H. C. Imprinted 
at London for William Wright.” 4to. 
without date. Bl. Lett. In the Epistle 
prefixed, To the Gentlemen Readers, and 
signed Henrie Chettle, he says, “ About 
three monetbs since died M. Robert 
Greene, [in 1592] leaving many papers 
in sundry Booke sellers handes, among 
others his Groats worth of Wit, in 
which a letter written to draers Plat- 
makers is offensively by one or two of 
them taken,” &c. In the same, he men- 
tions an Epistle prefixed to the second 
part of Gerileox, falsely attributed to 
Nashe. The work consists of four or five 
Addresses. The first is an ironical Ad- 
monition to the Ballad-ringers of Lon- 
don, from Antonie Now Now, or An- 
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the “ earle of Oxford, and maister Edwardes of her majesties 
chappel, for comedy and enterlude d .” 

Among the books of my friend the late Mr. William Collins 
of Chichester, now dispersed, was a Collection of short comic 
stories in prose, printed in the black letter under the year 1570, 
“ sett forth by maister Richard Edwardes mayster of her maies- 


tony Munday, just mentioned in the 
text, a great Ballad-writer. From this 
piece it appears, that the antient and re- 
spectable profession of ballad-making, 
as well as of ballad-singing, was in high 
repute about the metropolis and m the 
country fairs. Sign at. C. “ When I 
was liked, 6ays Anthonie, there was no 
thought of that idle vpstart generation 
of ballad-singers, neither was there a 
printer so lewd that would set his finger 
to a lasduious line. 1 * But now, he adds, 
44 ballads are abusively chanted in every 
street ; and from London this evil has 
overspread Essex and the adjoining 
counties. There is many a tradesman, 
of a worshipful! trade, yet no stationer, 
who after a little bringing vppe appren- 
tices to singing brokerie, takes into his 
shoppe some fresh men, and trustes his 
olde servauntes of a two months stand* 
ing with a dossen groat es worth of bal- 
lads. In which if they prove tlirifde, 
he makes them prety chapmen, able to 
spred more pamphlets by the state for- 
bidden, than all the booksellers in Lon- 
don,” &c. The names of many ballads 
are here also recorded, Watkins Ale, 
The Carmans Whistle, Chopping- 
knives, and Frier Fox-taile. Out- 
roaringe Dick, and Wat Wimhars, two 
celebrated trebles, are said to have got 
twenty shillings a day by singing at 
Braintree fair in Essex. Another of 
these Addresses is from Robert Greene 
to Peirce Pennilesse. Signat. E. An- 
other from Tarleton the Player to all 
maligners of honest mirth. E. 2. 44 Is it 

not lamentable, says he, that a man 
should spende his two pence on plays in 
an aftemoone!— If players were sup- 
pressed, it would be to thenosmal pro- 
fit of the Bowlinge Alleys in Bedlam 
and other places, that were [are] wont 
in the afternoon^ to be left empty by 


the recourse of good fellowes into that 
vnprofitable recreation of stage-playing. 
And it were not much amisse woulde 
they ioine with the Dicing-houses to 
make sute againe for their longer re- 
strain te, though the Sicknesse cease.— 
While Playes are usde, halfe the daye is 
by most youthes that haue libertie spent 
vppon them, or at least the greatest com- 
pany drawne to the places where they 
frequent,** &c. This is all in pure irony. 
The last address is from William 
Cuckowe, a famous master of legerde- 
main, on the tricks of juglers. I could 
not sufTer this opportunity, accidentally 
offered, to pass, of giving a note to a 
forgotten old writer of comedy, whose 
name may not perhaps occur again. But 
I must add, that the initials II. C. 
to pieces of this period do not always 
mean Henry Chettle. In England’s 
Helicon are many pieces signed H. C. 
Probably for Henry Constable, a noted 
sounet-writer of these times. I have 
44 Diana, or the excellent concdtfull 
Sonnets of H. C. Augmented with 
diuers quatorzains of honorable and 
learned personages, Diuidcd into viij. 
Decads. Vtncitur afacibus qui jacit ij>se 
faces." At Lond. 1596. 16mo. These 
are perhaps by Henry Constable. The 
last Sonnet is on a Lady bom 1588. 
In my copy, those by II. C. are marked 
H. C. with a pen. Henry Constable 
will be examined in his proper place. 
Chettle is mentioned, as a player I think, 
in the last page of Dckker’s Knights 
Conjuring, printed in 1607. [In the 
tract here cited, Bentley and not Chet- 
tle is introduced as a player. The 
sonnets of Constable, from a MS. in the 
possession of Mr. Todd, 'have been 
printed in a late Supplement to the Har- 
leiati Miscellany.— Park.] 
d Lib. i. ch. xxxi. fol. 51/ a? 
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ties reuels.” Undoubtedly this i$ the same Edwards : who 
from this title expressly appears to have been the general con- 
ductor of the court festivities: and who most probably succeeded 
in this office George Ferrers, one of the original authors of the 
Mirrour of Magistrates 6 . Among these tales was that 
of the Induction of the Tinker in Shakespeare’s Taming 
of the Shrew: and perhaps Edwards’s story-book was the 
immediate source from which Shakespeare, or rather the author 


* Who had certainly quitted that of- 
fice before the year 1575. For in George 
Gascoigne’s Narrative of queen Elisa- 
beth’s splendid visit at Kenilworth-castle 
m Warwickshire, entitled the Prikcelie 
Pleasures op Kenilworth-castle, the 
oetave stanzas spoken by the Lady of the 
Lake, are said to have been “ devised and 
penned by M. [Master] Ferrers, some- 
time Lord of Misrule in the Court.” 
Signat. A. iij. See also Signat. B. ij. 
This was George Ferrers mentioned 
in the text, a contributor to the Mirrour 
for Magistrates. I take this opportu- 
nity of insinuating my suspicions, that I 
have too closely followed the testimony 
of Philips, Wood, and Tanner, in sup- 
posing that this Georoe Ferrers, and 
Edward Ferrers a writer of plays, were 
two distinct persons. See supr. p. 37. 

I am now convinced that they have been 
confounded, and that they are one and 
the same man. We have already seen, 
and from good authority, that George 
Ferrers was Lord of Misrule to the court, 
that is, among other things of a like kind, | 
a writer of court interludes or plays; 
and that king Edward the Sixth had great 
delight in his jtastimes. See supr. vol. iii. 
208. The confusion appears to have ori- 
ginated from Put^enliam, the author of 
die Arte of English Poesie, who has 
inadvertently given to George the Chris- 
tian name of Edward. But his account, 
or character, of this Edward Ferrers 
has served to lead \ts tp the truth. “ But 
the principall man m this profession 
[poetry] at the same time [of Edward 
the Sixth] was xnaistcr Edward Ferrys, 
a man of nqlcsse mirth and felicitie that 
way, but of much more skil and magni- 
ficence in his mecter, and therefore wrato 
for the most part to the stage in Tragcdic 
and sometimes in Comedic, or Enter- 


hide, wherein he gave the king so much 
good recreation, as he had thereby many 
good rewardes.” Lib. i. ch. xxxL p. 49. 
edit. 1589. And again, “For TYaga- 
die the Lord of Buckhurst, and maister 
Edward Ferrys, for such doinges as I 
have sene of theirs, do deserve the high- 
est price.” Ibid. p. 51. His Tragedies, 
with the magnificent meeter 9 are perhaps 
nothing more than the stately mono- 
logues in the Mirrour of Magistrates; 
and he might have written others either 
for the stage in general, or the more pri- 
vate entertainment of the court, now lost, 
and probably never printed. His Co- 
medie and Enterlude are perhaps to be 
understood, to have been, not so much 
regular and professed dramas for a thea- 
tre, as little dramatic mummeries for the 
court-holidays, or other occasional festi- 
vities. The court-shows, like this at 
Kenilworth, were accompanied with per . 
sonated dialogues in verse, and the whole 
pageantry was often styled an interlude. 
This reasoning also accounts for Put- 
tenham’s seeming omission, in not hav- 
ing enumerated the Mirrour for Ma- 
gistrates, by name, among the shining 
poems of his age. I have before ob- 
served, what is much to our purpose, 
that no plays of an Edward Ferrers, 
(or Ferrys, which is the same,) in print 
or manuscript, are now known to exist, 
nor are mentioned by any writer of the 
times with which we are now concerned. 
George Ferrers at least, from what ac- 
tually remains of him, has some title to 
the dramatic character. Our George 
Ferrers, from the part he bore in the ex- 
hibitions at Kenilworth, appears to have 
been employed as a writer of metrical 
speeches or dialogues to be spoken in 
character, long after he had left the office 
of loid of misrule. A proof of his re- 
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of the old Taming of a Shrew, drew that diverting apologue f . 
If I recollect right, the circumstances almost exactly tallied 
with an incident which Heuterus relates, from an Epistle of 
Ludovicus Vives, to have actually happened at the marriage of 
Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy, about the year 1440. I 
wiH give it in the words, either of Vives, or of that perspicuous 
annalist, who flourished about the year 1580. w Nocte quadam 
a csena cum aliquot prcecipuis amicorum per urbem deambu- 
lans, jacentem conspicatus est medio foro hominem de plebe 
ebrinm, altum stertentem. In eo visum est experiri quale esset 
vitae nostrae ludicrum, de quo illi interdum essent collocuti. 
Jussit hominem deferri ad Palatium, et lecto Dueali collocari, 
noctumum Ducis pileum capiti ejus imponi, exutaqoe sordida 
veste lines, aliam e tenuissimo ei lino indui. De mane ubi 
evigilavit, praesto fuere pueri nobiles ei cubicularii Ducis, qui 
non aliter quam ex Duce ipso quaererent an luberet sdrgere, 
et quemadmodum vellet eo die vestiri. Prolata sunt Ducis 
vesttmenta. Mhrari homo ubi se eo loci vidit Indutns est, 
prodiit e cubiculo, adfuere proceres qui ilium ad sacellnm de- 
dcreerent Interfuit sacro, datus est illi oseulandus liber, et 
refiqua penitus nt Duci. A sacro ad prandium instructissimum. 
A prandio cnbicularius attulit ehartas lusorias, pecuniae acer- 
vum. Lnsit cum magnatibus, sub serum deambulavit in hor- 
tolis, venatus est in leporario, et cepit aves aliquot aucupio. 
Ceena peracta est pari celebritate qua prandium. Accensis lu- 
mfflfibus inducta sunt musica instruments, puelke atque nobiles 
adolescentes saltarunt, exhibit® sunt fabul®, dehinc comessatio 
quae hilaritate atque invitationibus ad potandum producta est 
in multam noctem. Ille vero largiter se vino obrtrft preestan- 
tissimo ; et postquam cojlapsus in somnum aftissimum, jussit 
etm Dux vestimentis prioribus indui, atque in eum locum re- 
puted excellence in compositions of this which has occurred, of retracting another 
nature, and of the celebrity with which slight mistake. See supr. p. 95. There 
he filled that department. was a second edition of Niccols's Mir. 

[Leland in his Encomia, 1589, has a hour or Magistrates, printed for W. 
Latin laud Ad Georgium Fenrarium .— Aspley, Lond. 1621. 4 to. 

Park.] f See Six Old Plays, Lond. 1779. 

1 also take this opportunity, the earliest 1 2mo. 
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portari, quo prius fuerat repertus : ibi transegit noctem totam 
dormiens. Postridie experrectus csepit secum de vita ilia Du- 
cali cogitare, incertum habens ftiissetne res vera, an visum 
quod animo esset per quietem observatum. Tandem collads 
conjectures omnibus atque argumentis, statuit somnium fuisse, 
et ut tale uxori liberis ac viris narravit Quid interest inter 
diem illius et nostros aliquot annos ? Nihil penitus, nisi quod 
hoc est paulo diuturnius somnium, ac si quis unam duntaxat 
horam, alter vero decern somniasset.”* 

To an irresistible digression, into which the magic of Shake- 
speare’s name has insensibly seduced us, I hope to be pardoned 
for adding another narrative of this frolic, from the Anatomy 
of Melancholy by Democritus junior, or Robert Burton, a 
very learned and ingenious writer of the reign of king James 
the First “ When as by reason of unseasonable weather, he . 
could neither hawke nor hunt, and was now tired with cards 
and dice, and such other domesticall sports, or to see ladies , 
dance with some of his courtiers, he would in the evening walke 
disguised all about the towne. It so fortuned, as he was walk- 
ing late one night, he found a' country fellow dead drunke, 
snorting on a bulke : hee caused his followers to bring him to 
his palace, and then stripping him of his old clothes, and at- 
tyring him in the court-fashion, when he wakened, he and 
they were all ready to attend upon his Excellency, and per- * 
suaded him he was some great Duke. The poore fellow ad- 
miring how he came there, was served in state all day long : 
after supper he saw them dance, heard musicke, and all die 
rest of those court-dike pleasures. But late at night, when he 
was well tipled, and againe faste asleepe, they put on his old 
robes, Bjid so conveyed him to the place where they first found 
him. Now the fellowe had not made there so good sport the 
day before, as he did now when he returned to himselfe ; all 
the jest was, to see how he looked upon it In conclusion, 
after some little admiration, the poore man told his friends he 

* Heuterus, Reju Burgund. Lib. iv. terns says, this story was told to Vives 
p. 150. edit. Plantin. 1584. foL Heu« “by an old officer of the duke's court, 
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had seene a vision, constantly believed it, would not otherwise 
be persuaded, and so the joke ended h .” If this is a true story, 
it is a curious specimen of the winter-diversions of a very po- 
lite court of France in the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
merit of the contrivance, however, and comic effect of this 
practical joke, will atone in some measure for many indelicate 
circumstances with which it must have necessarily been attend- 
ed. I presume it first appeared in Vives’s Epistle. I have seen 
the story of a tinker disguised like a lord in recent collections 
of humorous tales, probably transmitted from Edwards’s story- 
book, which I wish I had examined more carefully. 

I have assigned Edwards to queen Mary’s reign, as his re- 
putation in the character of general poetry seems to have been 
then at its height I have mentioned his sonnets addressed to 
the court^beauties of that reign, and of the beginning of the 
reign of queen Elisabeth ‘. 


b Burton’s Anatomy op Melan- 
choly. Part ii. §. 2. pag. 232. foL 
Oxon. 1624. There is an older edition 
in quarto. [Printed in 1621, but dated 
from the Author’sstudyat Christ Church, 
Oxon, Dec. 5, 1620 .— Park.J 
1 Vi*. Tit. A. xxiv. MSS. Cott. (See 
supr. p. 108.) I will here cite a few lines. 

Ha wa rde is not haugte, but of such smy- 
lynge cheare. 

That wolde alure ecbe gentill harte, hir 
love to holde fuue deare : 

Da cars is not dangerus, hir talke is no- 
thinge coye, 

Hir noble stature may compare with 
Hector's wyfe of Troye, Ac. 

At the end, “ Finis R. E.” I have a 
faint recollection, that some of Edwards’s 
songs are in a poetical miscellany, printed 
by T. Colwell in 1567, or ] 568. 11 Newe 
Sonettes and pretty pamphlettes,” Ac. 
Entered to Colwell in 1567-8. Registr. 
Station. A. foL 163. b. I cannot quit 
Edwards’s songs, without citing the first 
stanza of his beautiful one in die Para- 
due of Dmntie Denises, on Terence’s 
apophthegm of Amantiutn tree amoriitn- 
tegratio est . Num. 50. Sionat. G. ii. 
1585. 


In going to my naked bed, as one that 
would have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long 
before had wept : 

She sighed sore, and sang full sweete, to 
bring the babe to rest. 

That would not cease, but cried still, in 
sucking at her brest. 

She was full wearie of her watch, and 
greeved with her childe ; 

She rocked it, and rated it, till that on 
her it smilde. 

Then did she say, now haue I found this 
Proucrbe true to proue. 

The falling out of faithfiill frendes re- 
nuyng is of loue. 

The close of the second stanza is prettily 
conducted. 

Then kissed she her litde babe, and sware 
by God aboue, 

The falling out of failhfull frendes , re- 
nuyng is of loue. 

[Sir Egerton Brydges, in his repub- 
lication of Edwards’s Miscellany, consi- 
ders this poem, even without reference 
to the age which produced it, among the 
most beautiful morceaux of our lan- 
guage. The happiness of the illustra- 
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If I should be thought to have been disproportionately prolix 
in speaking of Edwards, I would be understood to have partly 
intended a tribute of respect to the memory of a poet, who is 
one of the earliest of our dramatic writers after the reforma- 
tion of the British stage* 

tion of Terence's Apophthegm, the fad- they show to what occasional polish and 
Iky, elegance and tenderness of the die- refinement our literature even then had 
tion, and the exquisite turn of the whole, arrived. Pref. p. vi,— Park.] 
he deems above commendation ; while 
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SECTION LIII. 


About the same time flourished Thomas Tusser, one of 
our earliest didactic poets, in a science of the highest utility, 
and which produced one of the most beautiful poems of anti- 
quity. The vicissitudes of this man’s life have uncommon va- 
riety and novelty for the life of an author, and his lustory con- 
veys some curious traces of the times as well as of himself. He 
seems to have been alike the sport of fortune, and a dupe to 
his own discontented disposition and his perpetual propensity 
to change of situation. 

He was bom of an antient family, about the year 1523, at 
Rivenhall in Essex ; and was placed as a chorister, or singing- 
boy, in the collegiate chapel of the castle of Wallingford in 
Berkshire a . Having a fine voice, he was impressed from Wal- 
lingford college into the king’s chapel. Soon afterwards he was 
admitted into the choir of saint Paul’s cathedral in London; 
where he made great improvements under the instruction of 
John Bedford the organist, a famous musician. He was next 
sent to Eton-school, where, at one chastisement^ he received 
fifty-three stripes of the rod, from the severe but celebrated 
master Nicholas Udall 5 . His academical education was at 
Trinity-hall in Cambridge : but Hatcher affirms, that he was 
from Eton admitted a scholar of King’s College in that uni- 
versity, under the year 1543 c . From the university he was 
called up to court by his singular and generous patron William 

a This chapel had a dean, six preben- them are Quoted in Wilson's Am or 
daries, six clerks, and four choristers. It Logikx, edit. 1567. fol. 67. a. “ Suete 
was dhaolved in 1549. maistresse whereas,” &c. 

6 Udell’s English interludes, men- * MSS. Catal. Prepos. Soc. Schol. 
tamed above, were perhaps written for Coll. Regal. Cant, 
his scholars. Thirty-five lines of one of 
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lord Paget, in whose family he appears to have been a retainer - . 
In this department he lived ten years : but being disgusted with 
the vices, and wearied with the quarrels of the courtiers, he 
retired into the country, and embraced the profession of a 
farmer, which he successively practised at Ratwood in Sussex, 
Ipswich in Suffolk, Fairstead in Essex, Norwich, and other 
places*. Here his patrons were sir Richard Southwell f , and 
Salisbury dean of Norwich. Under the latter he procured the 
place of a singing-man in Norwich cathedral. At length, 
having perhaps too much philosophy and too little experience 
to succeed in the business of agriculture, he returned to London: 
but the plague drove him away from town, and he took shelter at 
Trinity college in Cambridge. Without a tincture of careless 
imprudence, or vicious extravagance, this desultory character 
seems to have thrived in no vocation. Fuller says, that his 
stone, which gathered no moss, was the stone of Sisyphus. His 
plough and his poetry were alike unprofitable. He was by 
turns a fiddler and a farmer, a grasier and a poet, with equal 
success. He died very aged at London in 1580 # , and was 
buried in saint Mildred’s church in the Poultry*. 


d Our author's Hosbandri* is dedi- 
cated to his son Lord Thomas Paget of 
Beaudesert, foi. 7. ch. it edit, ut mfr. 

[It was first inscribed to his father 
Lord William Paget, 1586.— Park.] 

* In Peacham's Minerva, a book of 
emblems printed in 1612, there is the 
device of a whetstone and a scythe with 
these lines, foL 61. edit 4 to. 

They tell me, Tusser, when thon wert 
alive, 

And hadst for profit turned euery stone, 
Where ere thou earnest thou couldst 
neuer thriue, 

Though heereto best couldst counsel 
every one, 

As it may in thy Husbandrie appeare 
Wherein afresh thou liust among vs 
here. 

So like thy aelfe a number more are 
wont. 

To sharpen others with advice of wit. 
When they themselues are like the whet- 
stone blunt, &c. 


[In a volume of epigrams, entitled 
“The More the Merrier,’* 1608, by 
H. P. (qu. Peacham or Parrot) these 
lines were anticipated in pert. 

Ad Tuuerunu 

Tusser, they tell me when thou wert 
alive, 

Thou, teaching thrill, thyselfe couldst 
never thrive : 

So, like the whetstone, many men are 
wont 

To sharpen others, when themselves are 
blunt.— Park.] 

f See Life of sir Thomas Pope, 2d 
edit. p. 218. 

• [If Tusser was born in 1523, he, 
could not die very aged in 1580; as he 
was only 57. If be went to college in 
1543, aged 20, staid there three years, 
and then followed the court for ten years, 1 
he must have been S3 at least when hw 
married : this brings us to 1 556, and the 
very next year produced the first edition 
of his Husbandry : which seems too 
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Some of these circumstances, with inany others of less con- 
sequence, are related by himself in one of his pieces, entitled 
the Author’s Life, as follows. 

What robes h how bare, what colledge fare ! 

What bread how stale, what pennie ale ! 

Then Wallingford, how wert thou abhord 
Of sillie boies ! 

Thence for my voice, I must, no choice, 

Away of forse, like posting horse ; 

For sundrie men had placardes then 
Such child to take. 

The better brest 1 , the lesser rest, 

To serue the queer, now there now heer : 

For time so spent, I may repent, 

And sorowe make. 


But marke the chance, myself to vance, 

By friendships lot, to Paules I got ; 

So found I grace a certaine space, 

Still to remaine. 

With Redford there, the like no where, 
For cunning such, and vertue much, 

By whom some part of musicke art, 

So did I game. 

From Paules I went, to Eaton sent, 

To leame straighte waies the Latin phraies, 
Where fiftie three stripes giuen to me 
At once I had : 


short a space to furnish the practical 
knowledge discovered in that work.— 
Ashst.] 

* See his Epitaph in Stowe's Suav. 
Lond. p. 474. edit. 1618. 4to. And 
Fuller's Worthies, p. 334. 

[Fuller only collects the date of his 
death to be about 1580.— Park.] 

h The livery, or vestis liberate, often 
called robe, allowed annually by the col- 
lege. 

* To the passages lately collected by 
the commentators on Shakespeare to 


prove that Breast signifies voice, the fol- 
lowing may be added from Ascham's 
Toxophilcs. He is speaking of the ex- 
pediency of educating youth in singing. 
u Trulye two degrees of men, which 
haue the highest offices under the king 
in all this realme, shall greatly lacke the 
vse of singinge, preachers and lawyers, 
because they shall not, withouie this, be 
able to rule theyr brestes for euerye 
purpose," &c. fol. 8. b. Lond. 1571. 
4to. BL lett 
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The fault but small, or none at all. 

It came to pas, thus beat I was : 

See, Udall, see, the mercie of thee 
To me, poore lad ! 

To London hence, to Cambridge thence. 

With thankes to thee, O Trinite, 

That to thy Hall, so passinge all, 

1 got at last. 

There ioy I felt, there trim I dwelt, &c. 

At length he married a wife by the name of Moone, from whom, 
for an obvious reason, he expected great inconstancy, but was 
liappily disappointed. 

Through Uenus’ toies, in hope of ioies, 

I chanced soone to finde a Moone , 

Of cheerfull hew : 

Which well and fine, methought, did shine, 

And neuer change, a thing most strange, 

Yet kept in sight, her course aright, 

And compas trew, &c. k 

Before I proceed, I must say a few words concerning the 
very remarkable practice implied in these stanzas, of seizing 
boys by a warrant for the service of the king’s chapel. Strype 
has printed an abstract of an instrument, by which it appears, 
that emissaries were dispatched into various parts of England 
with full powers to take boys from any choir for the use of the 
chapel of king Edward the Sixth. Under the year 1550, says 
Strype, there was a grant of a commission “to Philip Van 
Wilder gentleman of the Privy Chamber, in anie churches or 
chappells within England to take to the king's use, such and 
as many singing children and choristers, as he or his deputy 
shall think good 1 .” And again, in the following year, the 
master of the king's chapel, that is, the master of the king's 

k FoL 155. edit. 1586. See also The Epistle to Lady Paget, foL 7. And bis 
Authors Epistle to the late lord William rules for training a boy in music, fol. 141. 
Paget , wherein he doth discourse of his 1 Dat. April. Strype’s Mem. Eccu ii. 
ovme bringing up, & c. fol. 5. And the p. 538. 
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singing-boys, has licence “to take up from time to time as many 
children [boys] to serve in the king’s chapel as he shall think 
fit*'” Under the year 1454, there is a commission of the same 
sort from king Henry the Sixth, De ministraUis propter sola- 
tium regis providendis, for procuring minstrels, even by force, 
for the solace or entertainment of the king : and it is required, 
that the minstrels so procured, should be not only skilled in 
arte minstraUatus, in the art of minstrelsy, but membris natu- 
ralibus elegantes , handsome and elegantly shaped 0 . As the 
word Minstrel is of an extensive signification, and is applied as 
a general term to every character of that species of men whose 
business it was to entertain, either with oral recitation, music, 
gesticulation, and singing, or with a mixture of all these arts 
united, it is certainly difficult to determine, whether singers 
only, more particularly singers for the royal chapel, were here 
intended. The last clause may perhaps more immediately seem 
to point out tumblers or posture-masters 0 . But in the register 
of the capitulary acts of York cathedral, it is ordered as an in- 
dispensable qualification, that the chorister who is annually to 
be elected the boy-bishop, should be competenter corpore for - 
mosus . I will transcribe an article of the register, relating to 
that ridiculous ceremony. “ Dec. 2. 1367. Joannes de Quixly 
confirmatur Episcopus Puerorum, et Capitulum ordinavit, quod 
electio episcopi Puerorum in ecclesia Eboracensi de cetero fieret 
de Eo, qui diutius et magis in dicta ecclesia laboraverit, et 
magis idoneus repertus fuerit, dum tamen competenter sit cor- 


m Ibid. p. 539. Under the seme 
year, a yearly allowance of 80 L Is spe- 
cified, to find six waging children for 
the king’s privy chamber.” Ibid. I 
presume this appointment was trans- 
mitted from preceding reigns. 

1 Rym. FdbSw xi. 375. 

° Even as late as the present reign of 
queen Mary, we find tumblers intro- 
duced for the diversion of the court. In 
1556, at a grand military review of the 
queen’s pensioners in Greenwich park, 
“ came a Tumbler mid played many 
pretty feats, the queen and Cardinal 
[Pole] looking on; whereat she was 


observed to laugh heartily,” &c. Strype’s 
Eccl. Mem. in. p. 312. cb. xxxix. 
Mr. Astfe has a roll of some private ex- 
pellees of king Edward the Second t 
among which it appears, that fifty shil- 
lings were paid to a person who danced 
before the king on a table, “et lui fist 
tres-grandementrire.” And that twenty 
shillings were allowed to another, who 
rode before hie majesty, and often fell 
from bis horse, at which his majesty 
laughed besrtHy,-de yuewr rou ryagran- 
tement* The laughter of kings was 
thought worthy to be recorded. 
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pore formosus, et quod aliter facta electio non valebit p .” It is 
certainly a matter of no consequence, whether we understand 
these Minstrels of Henry the Sixth to have been singers, pipers, 
players, or posture-masters. From the known character of 
that king, I should rather suppose them performers for his 
chapel. In any sense, this is an instance of the same oppressive 
and arbitrary privilege that was practised on our poet. 

Our author Tusser wrote, during his residence at Ratwood 
in Sussex, a work in rhyme entitled A hundreth good 
pointes of Husbandrie, which was printed at London in 
* 1 557 q . But it was soon afterwards reprinted, with additions and 
improvements, under the following title, “ Five hundreth 
pointes of good Husbandrie as well for the Champion or open 
countrie, as also for the Woodland or Severall, mixed in euerie 
moneth with Huswiferie, ouer and besides the booke of Hus- 
wiferie. Corrected, better ordered, and newlie augmented a 
fourth part more, with diuers other lessons, as a diet for the 
farmer, of the properties of windes, planets, hops, herbs, bees, 
and approved remedies for sheepe and cattell, with manie other 
matters both profitabell and not vnpleasant for the Reader. 
Also a table of Husbandrie at the beginning of this booke, 
and another of Huswiferie * at the end, &c. Newlie set foorth 
by Thomas Tusser gentleman r .” 


p Registr. Archiv. Eccles. Ebor. 
MSS. In the Salisbury-missal, in the 
office of Efiscopus Puerorum, among 
the suffrages we read, “ Corpore enitn 
formosus es, O fill, et diffusa est gratia 
in labiis tuis,” Ac. In further proof of 
the solemnity with which this farce was 
conducted, I will cite another extract 
from the chapter-registers at York. “ xj 
febr. 1370. In Scriptoria capituli Ebor. 
dominus Johannes Gisson, magister cho- 
ristarum ecclesiae Eboracensis, liberavit 
Roberto de Holme choristae, qui tunc 
ultimo fuerat episcopus puerorum, iij 
libras, xvs. id. ob. de perquisitis ipsiu9 
episcopi per ipsum Johannem receptis, 
et dictus Robertas ad sancta dei evan- 
gelia per ipsum corporaliter tacta jura- 
vit, quod nunquam molestaret dictum 
dominum Johannem desumroapecunias 
predicts.” Registr. Ebor. 


q Quarto. Bl. lett. [This edition 
differs very materially from those which 
succeeded it. A reprint of it was given 
in the Bibliographer.— Park. ] In 1557, 
John Daye has licence to print “the 
hundreth poyntes of good Hxuscrie” 
Registr. Station* A. fob 23. a. In 
1559-60, jun. 20, T. Marshe has licence 
to print “ the boke of Husbandry.” Ibid, 
fol. 48. b. This last title occurs in these 
registers much lower. [Hie writer was 
Fitzherbert.— Herbert/] 

* [In a tract entitlea “ Tom of all 
Trades,” and printed in 1631, it is par- 
ticularly recommended to women, to 
read the groundes of good Husmftry 
instead of reading Sir P. Sidney’s Arca- 
dia.— Park.] 

r The oldest edition with this title 
which I have seen is in quarto, dated 
1586, and printed at London, “ in the 
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It must be acknowledged, that this old English georgic has 
much more of the simplicity of Hesiod, than of the elegance of 
Virgil : and a modern reader would suspect, that many of its 
salutary maxims originally decorated the margins, and illus- 
trated the calendars, of an antient almanac. It is without in- 
vocations, digressions, and descriptions : no pleasing pictures 
of rural imagery are drawn from meadows covered with flocks 
and fields waving with corn, nor are Pan and Ceres once named. 
Yet it is valuable, as a genuine picture of the agriculture, the 
rural arts, and the domestic economy and customs, of our in- 
dustrious acestors. 

I must begin my examination of this work with the apology 
of Virgil on a similar subject, 

Possum multa tibi veterum praecepta referre, 

Ni refugis, tenuesque piget cognoscere curas c . 

I first produce a specimen of his directions for cultivating a 
hop-garden, which may, perhaps not unprofitably, be compared 
with the modern practice. 

Whom fansie perswadeth, among other crops, 

To haue for his spending, sufficient of hops, 

Must willingly follow, of choises to choose, 

Such lessons approued, as skilful do vse. 

Ground grauellie, sandie, and mixed with claie, 

Is naughtie for hops, anie iftaner of waie ; 

now dwelling house of Henrie Denham of eveU huswyfraye,” X suppose a satire 
in Aldersgate streete at the aigne of the on Tusser. Ibid. foL 181* b. In 1561, 
stam.** In black letter, containing 164 Richard Tottell was to print “ A booke 
pages. The next edition is for H. intituled one hundreth good poyntes of 
Yardley, London 1598. BL lett 4to. husboundry lately maiyed unto a hun- 
Agrin at London, printed by Peter dreth good poyntes of Huswiffiry newly 
Short, 1597. BL lett. 4to. The last I corrected and amplyfyed.” Ibid. foL 
have seen is dated 1610. 4 to. 74. a. 

In the Register of the Stationers, a [This was put forth by Tottell in 
receipt of T. Hackett is entered for 1562 and 157a Augmented editions 
licence for printing “ A dialoge of wy- appeared in 1573, 1577, 1580, 1585, 
▼ynge and thryvynge of Tusshers with 1586, 1590, 1593, 1597, 1599, 1604, 
ij lessons for olde and yong$,” in 1562 1610, 1630, 1672,- 1692, 1710, 1744. 
or 1563. Reams. Stat. Comp. Loot. All but the last in 4to. BL lett— Paik. ] 
notat A. fol. 74. b. I find licenced to * Geokoic. i. 176. 

Aide in 1565, " An hundreth poyntes 

VOL. IV. K 
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Or if it be mingled with rubbish and stone, 

For drinesse%and barrennesse let it alone. 

Choose soile for the hop of the rottenest mould, 

Well doonged and wrought, as a garden-plot should ; 
Not far from the water, but not ouerflowne, 

This lesson well noted is meete to be knowne. 

The sun in the southe, or else southlie and west. 

Is ioie to the hop, as a welcomed guest ; 

But wind in the north, or else northerlie east, 

To the hop, is as ill as a fraie in a feast 

Meet plot for a hop-yard, once found as is told, 

Make thereof account, as of iewell of gold : 

Now dig it and leaue it, the sunne for to bume, 

And afterward fence it, to serue for that tume. 

The hop for his profit I thus doo exalt : 

It strengthened drinke, and it fauoreth malt ; 

And being well brewed, long kept it will last, 

And drawing abide— of ye drawe not too fast. 1 

To this work belongs the well known old song, which be- 
gins, 

The Ape, the Lion, the Fox, and the Asse, 

Thus setts foorth man in a glasse, &c. u 

For the farmer’s general diet he assigns, in Lent, red her- 
rings, and salt fish, which may remain in store when Lent is 
past : at Easter, veal and bacon : at Martinmas, salted beefj 
when dainties are not to be had in the eountry: at Midsum- 
mer, when mackrel are no longer in season, grasse , or Ballads, 

Whom fury long fosterd by sufferance 
and awe. 

Have right rule subverted, and made 
will their lawe. 

Whose pride how to temper, this truth 
will thee tell. 

So as thou resist mayst, and yet not rebel, 
&c. u Chap. 50. foL 107. 


1 Chat. 42. fol. 93. In this stanza, 
is a copy of verses by one William 
Kethe, a divine of Geneva, prefixed 
to Dr. Christopher Goodman’s absurd 
and factious pamphlet against queen 
Mary, How superior Powers, &c. Print- 
ed at Geneva by John Crispin, 1558. 
16mo. 
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fresh beef, and pease : at Michaelmas, fresh herrings, with fat- 
ted crones , or sheep : at All Saints, pork and pease, sprats and 
spurlings : at Christmas, good cheere and plaie. The farmer's 
weekly fish-days, are Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and 
he is charged to be careful in keeping embrings and fast~days w . 

, Among the Husbandlie Furniture are recited most of the in- 
struments now in use, yet with several obsolete and unintelli- 
gible names of farming utensils 2 . Horses, I know not from * 
what superstition, are to be annually blooded on saint Stephen’s 
day r. Among the Christmas husbandlie fare*, our author re- 
commends good drinke, a good fire in the Hall, brawne, pud- 
ding and souse, and mustard withall , beef, mutton, and pork, 
shred, or minced, pies of the best, pig, veal, goose, capon, and 
turkey, cheese, apples, and nuts, vnihjolie carols. A Christmas 
carol is then introduced to the tune of King Salomon z . 

In a comparison between Champion and Severall, that is, 
open and inclosed land, the disputes about inclosures appear 
to have been as violent as at present*. Among his Huswifelie 
Admonitions, which are not particularly addressed to the fanner, 


That lambc of God, that prophet mild. 
Crowned with thoroe ! 

Mar. 4. 1569, there is a receipt from 
Ralph Newbery for his licence for print-, 
mg a ballad called “ Kynge Saloman.” 
Resist*. Station. Comt. Loire, notat, 
A. foL 48. a. Again, in 1561, a licence 
to print “ iij balletts, the one enti tilled 
News oute of Kent / the other, a newt 
ballot after the tune of kynge Solomon ; 
and the other, Newt out af Heaven and 
Hell,* 1 Ibid. foL 75. a. See Lycence of 
John Tysdale for printing “ Certayne 
goodly Carowles to be songe to the glory 
of God,” in 1562. Ibid. foL 86. a. 
Again, Ibid. “ Create nmas Carowles 
auctorisshed by my lord of London.” A 
ballad of Solomon and the queen of Sheba 
is entered in 1567. Tbid. ’fol. 166. a. In 
1569, is entered an “ Enterlude for boyea 
to handle and to passe tyme at Christ- 
mas.” Ibid. foL 183. b. Again, in the 
same year, foL. 185. b. More instances 
follow. 

* Chap. 52. fol. 111. 


" Chap. 12. fol. 25, 26. 

* Chap. 15. fol. 31, 32, S3. 

y Fol 52. 

* [Tusser,saysMr. StMingfleet, seems 
to hare been a good-natured cheerful 
man, and though a lover of ceconomy, far 
from meanness, as appears in many of 
his precepts, wherein he shows his dis- 
approbation of that pitiful spirit which 
makes farmers starve their cattle, their 
land, and every thing belonging to them ; 
choosing rather to lose a pound than 
spend a shilling. He throws his pre- 
cepts into a calendar, and gives many 
good rules in general, both in relation 
to agriculture and (economy ; and had he 
not written in miserable hobbling and 
obscure verse, might have rendered more 
service to his countrymen. — Mem. for 
Hist of Husbandry in Coxe*s Life of Stil- 
lingfleet, iL 567 . — PaekJ 

* Chap. 30. fob 37. These are four 
of the lines. 

Enen Christ, I meane, that virgins child. 
In Bethlem born: 
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he advises three dishes at dinner, which being well dressed, 
will be sufficient to please your friend, and will become your 
Hall b . The prudent housewife is directed to make her own 
tallow-^candles c . Servants of both sexes are ordered to go to 
bed at ten in the summer, and nine in the winter : to rise at 
five in the winter, and four in the summer d . The ploughman’s 
feasting days, or holidays, are Plough-monday, or the first 
Monday after Twelfth-day, when ploughing begins, in Leices- 
tershire. Shrof-tide, or Shrove-tuesday, in Essex and 
Suffolk, when after shroving, or confession, he is permitted to 
go thresh the fat hen, and “if blindfold [you] can kill her, then 
giue it thy men,” and to dine on fritters and pancakes e . Sheep- 
shearing, which is celebrated in Northamptonshire with 
wafers and cakes. The Wake-day, or the vigil of the church 
saint, when everie wanton maie danse at her willj as in Leices- 
tershire, and the oven is to be filled with fawnes . Harvest- 
home, when tne harvest-home goose is to be killed. Seed- 
cake, a festival so called at the end of wheat-sowing, in Essex 
and Suffolk, when the village is to be treated with seed-cakes, 


b Fol. 1SS. e Fol. 135. d Fol. 137. 

* I have before mentioned Shrove- 
Tnesday as a day dedicated to festivities. 
See supr. voL iii. p. 214. In some parts 
of Germany it was usual to celebrate 
Sh rove-tide with bonfires. Lavaterus 
of Ghostxs, &c. translated into English 
by R. H. Lond. 1572. 4to. foL 51. Bl. 
lett. Polydore Virgil says, that so early 
as the year 1 170, it was the custom of the 
English nation to celebrate their Christ- 
mas With plays, masques, and the most 
magnificent spectacles; together with 
games at dice, and dancing. This prac- 
tice, he adds, was not conformable to the 
usage of most other nations, wl>o per- 
mitted these diversions, not at Christ- 
mas, but a few days before Lent, about 
the time of Shrovetide. Hist. Ancjl. Lib. 
xiii. f. 811. Basil. 1534. By the way, 
Polydore Virgil observes, that the Christ- 
mas-prince or Lord of Misrule, is almost 
peculiar to the English. Dr Rbr. Im- 
r sKTom. lib. v. cap. ii. Shrove- Tuesday 
seems to have been sometimes consider- 
ed os the last day of Christinas, and on 


that account might be celebrated as a 
festival. In the year 1440, on Shrove- 
Tuesday, which that year was in March, 
at Norwich there was a “ Disport in the 
streets, when one rode through the streets 
havyng his hors trappyd with tyn-soyle, 
and other nyse disgysyngs, coronned as 
Kyng of Crestkmassx, in tokyn that 
seson should end with the twelve monetbs 
of the yere : afom hym went yche [each] 
Moneth dysgusysyd after the seson re- 
quiryd,” &c. Blomf. Noar. ii. p. 111. 
This very poetical pageantry reminds 
me of a similar and a beautiful proces- 
sion at Rome, described by Lucretius, 
where the Seasons, with their accom- 
paniments, walk personified. Lib. v. 736. 
It Ver et Venus, et Veneris praenuntius 
ante 

Pianatus Zefhtrus graditur vestigia 
propter; 

FLORAquibus mater pnespergens ante viai 
Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus 
opplet— 

Inde Automnus adit, &c. 

[ For an account of the several f«tivaU 
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p a rties, and the frumenUe^pot. But twice a week, according 
to antient right and custom, the farmer is to give roast-meat, 
that is, on Sundays and on Thursday-nights r . We have then 
a set of posies or proverbial rhymes, to be written in various 
rooms of the house, such as “ Husbandlie posies for the Hall, 
Posies for the Parlour, Posies for the Ghests chamber, and 
Posies for thine own bedchamber *. w Botany appears to have 
been eminently cultivated, and illustrated with numerous trea- 
tises in English, throughout the latter part of the sixteenth 
century h . In this work are large enumerations of plants, as 
well for the medical as the culinary garden. 

Our author’s general precepts have often an expressive bre- 
vity, and are sometimes pointed with an epigrammatic turn 
and a smartness of allusion. As thus, 

Saue wing for a thresher, when gander doth die ; 

Saue fethers of all things, the softer to lie : 

Much spice is a theefe, so is candle and fire ; 

Sweet sause is-as craftie as euer was frier. 1 

Again, under the lessons of the housewife. 

Though cat, a good mouser, doth dwell in a house. 

Yet euer in dairie haue trap for a mouse : 

Take heed how thou laiest the bane k for the rats, 

For poisoning thy servant, thyself and thy brats. 1 

And in the following rule of the smaller economics. 

Saue droppings and skimmings, however ye doo, 

For medcine, for cattell, for cart, and for shoo. m 


mentioned in the text. See Mr. Brand's 
M Popular Antiquities. '—Edit. ] 
f Fol. 138. 

* FoL 144, 145. See Inscriptions of 
this sort in “ The Welspring of wittie 
Conceites,” translated from the Italian 
by W. Phist. Lond. for R. Jones, 1584. 
Bl. lett. 4to. Siovar. N. 2. 

[This is one of the books which Ritson 
regarded as supposititious ; but a copy 
«£ it is in the library of Mr. Bindley, 


whence several extracts were taken, and 
exhibited to public attention in the 
Monthly Mirror for July 1803. An- 
other copy occurs in the Bodleian li- 
brary.— Park.] 

* See the Preface to Johnson's edition 
of Gerharde's Hkrsal, printed in 1633. 
foL 

* Fol 134. k poison. 

1 Fol 131. " Fol. 134. 
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In these stanzas on haymaking, he rises above his common 
maimer. 


Go muster thy seruants, be captain thyselfe, 
Prouiding them weapons, and other like pelfe : 
Get bottells and wallets, keepe fielde in the heat. 
The feare is as much, as the danger is great 

With tossing, and raking, and setting on cox, 
Grasse latelie in swathes, is haie for an oxe. 
That done, go to cart it, and haue it awaie : 

The battell is fought, ye haue gotten the daie. n 


A great variety of verse is used in this poem* which is thrown 
into numerous detached chapters 0 . The Husbandrie is di- 
vided into the several months. Tusser, in respect of his anti- 
quated diction, and his argument, may not improperly be styled 
the English Varro*. 

Such were the rude beginnings in the Imglish language of 
didactic poetry, which, on a kindred subject, the present age 
has seen brought to perfection, by the happy combination of 


■ FoL 95. ch. 44. 

° In this book I first find the metre 
of Rowe’s song, 

“ Despairing beside a clear stream.'* 
For instance. 

What looke ye, I praie you shew what? 

Termes painted with rhetorike fine ? 

Good husbandrie soeketh not that, 

Nor ist anie meaning of mine. 

What lookest thou, speeke at the last, 

Good lessons for thee and thy wife ? 

Then keepe them in memorie fast 

To helpe as a comfort to life. 

See Preface to the buier of this 
books, ch. 5. foL 14. In the same 
measure is the Comparison betweene 
Champion Countkie and Severall, 
ch 52. foL 108. 

[The Preface above cited, contained 
two Stanzas thus worded, in the edition 
of 1570, I believe, only— 

What lookest thou here for to have? 

Trim verses, thy fansie to please ? 

Of Surry, so famous, that crave ; 

Looke nothing but rudenesse in these. 


What other thing lookest thou then 
Grave sentences herein to finde ? 
Such Chaucer hath twentae and ten. 
Ye, thousands to pleasure thy minde.-^ 
Park.] 

• [Barnabe Googe, in his preface to 
the translation of Heresbach’s four books 
of Husbandrie, 1578, seta Fitzherbeit 
and Tusser on a level with Varro and 
Columella and Palladhis : but the sedate 
Stillingfieet would rather compare Tusser 
to old Hesiod, from the following con* 
siderations. They both wrote in the in- 
fancy of husbandry, in their different 
countries. Both gave good general pre- 
cepts, without entering into the detail, 
though Tusser has more of it than He- 
siod. They both seem desirous to im- 
prove the morals of their readers as well 
as their farms, by recommending industry 
and ceconomy : and, that which perhaps 
may be looked upon as the greatest re- 
semblance, they both wrote in verse; 
probably for the same reason, namely, 
to propagate their doctrines more effec- 
tually. But here the resemblance ends ; 
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judicious precepts with the most elegant ornaments of language 
and imagery, in Mr. Mason’s English Garden. 


the Greek was a very fine poet, the Eng- 
lishman an unskilful versifier. How- 
ever, there is something very pleasing in 
oar countryman’s lines now and then, 
though of the rustic kind ; and some- 
times his thoughts are aptly and con- 
cisely expressed:— e. g. 

Heaps well, scatter not, gather cleane 
that is shorne, 


Binde fast, shock apace, have a? eye 
to thy come, 

Lode safe, carry home, follow time 
being faire, 

Gove just in the baroe, it is out of da- 
spaire. 

Mem. for Hist, of Husbandry in th* 
Works of Ben}. Stillingfleet, ii. 572 .— 
Pam.] 
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SECTION LIV. 


AMONG Antony Wood’s manuscripts in the Bodleian library 
at Oxford, I find a poem of considerable length written by 
William Forrest, chaplain to queen Mary*. It is entitled, 
“ A true and most notable History of a right noble and famous 
Lady produced in Spayne entitled the second Gresield, prac- 
tised not long out of this time in much part tragedous as de- 
lectable both to hearers and readers.” This is a panegyrical 
history in octave rhyme, of the life of queen Catharine, the first 
queen of king Henry the Eighth. The poet compares Catha- 
rine to patient Grisild, celebrated by Petrarch and Chaucer, 
and Henry to earl Walter her husband 5 . Catharine had cer- 
tainly the patience and conjugal compliance of Grisild: but 
Henry’s cruelty was not, like Walter’s, only artificial and as- 
sumed. It is dedicated to queen Mary # : and Wood’s manu- 
script, which was once very superbly bound and embossed, and 
is elegantly written on vellum, evidently appears to have been 
the book presented by the author to her majesty. Much of its 
antient finery is tarnished : but on the brass bosses at each 
comer is still discernible Ave Maria gratia plena. At the 
end is this colophon : M Here endeth the Historye of Grysilde 
the second, dulie meanyng Queene Catharine mother to our 
most dread soveraigne Lady queene Mary, fynysched the xxv 


* Id folio. MSS. Cod. A. Wood. 
Nam. 2. They were purchased by the 
University after Wood’s death. 

b The affecting story of Patient Gri- 
sild seems to have long kept up its cele- 
brity. In the books of the Stationers, 
in 1565, Owen Rogers has a licence to 
print “a ball at intituled the song© of 
pacycnt Gressell vnto hyr make ” Ri- 
gistr. A. fol. 132. b. Two ballads are 
entered in 1565, “to the tune of pacy- 
entc Gressell.” Ibid. fol. 135. a. In 
the same year T. Colw ell lias licence to 


print “ The History of meke and pa- 
cyent Gresell *' Ibid, fob 139. a. Colwell 
has a second edition of this history in 
1568. Ibid. fol. 177. fc, Instances occur 
much lower. 

• [In poetic compliment to his royal 
patroness, Forrest wrote and printed 
“ A new ballade of the Mari-golde.” 
This is preserved in the archives of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and has been re- 
printed in the Ilarl. Miscell. Suppl. 
vol. ii.— Park.] 
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day of June, theyeare of owre Lorde 1558. By the symple and 
unlearned Syr Wylliam Forrest preeiste, propria manu.” The 
poem, which consists of twenty chapters, contains a zealous 
condemnation of Henry’s divorce: and, I believe, preserves 
some anecdotes, yet apparently misrepresented by the writer’s 
religious and political bigotry, not extant in any of our printed 
histories. Forrest was a student at Oxford, at the time when 
this notable and knotty point of casuistry prostituted the learn- 
ing of all the universities of Europe, to the gratification of 
the capricious amours of a libidinous and implacable tyrant. 
He has recorded many particulars and local incidents of what 
passed in Oxford during that transaction c . At the end of 
the poem is a metrical Oration Consolatory, in six leaves, 
to queen Mary. 

In the British Museum is another of Forrest’s poems, written 
in two splendid folio volumes on vellum, called “The tragedious 
troubles of the most chast and innocent Joseph, son to the 
holy patriarch Jacob,” and dedicated to Thomas Howard duke 
of Norfolk d . In the same repository is another of his pieces, 
never printed, dedicated to king Edward the Sixth, “ A notable 
warke called The Pleasant Poesie of princelie Practise, 
composed of late by the simple and unlearned sir William For- 
rest priest, much part collected out of a booke entitled the 
Governance of Noblemen, which booke the wyse philo- 
sopher Aristotle wrote to his disciple Alexander the Great*.” 
The book here mentioned is iEgidius Roman us de Regimine 
Principium, which yet retained its reputation and popularity 


c In the first chapter, he thus speaks 
of the towardliness of the princess Ca- 
tharine's younger years. 

With stoole and needyl she was not to 
seeke. 

And other practiseingis for lady es meete ; 
To pastyme at tables, dcktacke, or 
gieeke, 

pardys, dyce, fisc. 

He adds, that she was a pure virgin 
when married to the king : and that her 
first husband prince Arthur, on account 


of his tender years, never slept with 
her. 

d MSS. Reg. 18 C. liii. It appears 
to have once belonged to the library of 
John Theyer of Coopershill near Glou- 
cester. There is another copy in Uni- 
versity-college Library, MSS. G. 7. 
with gilded leaves. This, I believe, once 
belonged to Robert earl of Aylesbury. 
Pr. “ In Canaan that country opulent.** 

e MSS. Reo. 17 D. iii. In the Preface 
twenty-seven chapters are enumerated : 
but the book contains only twenty-four. 
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from the middle age f . I ought to have (Observed before, that 
Forrest translated into English metre fifty of David’s Psalms, in 
1551, which are dedicated/ to the duke of Somerset, the Pro- 
tector*. Hence we are led to suspect, that our author could 
accommodate his faith to the reigning powers. Many more of 
his manuscript pieces both in prose and verse, all professional 
and of the religious kind, were in the hands of Robert earl of 
Ailesbury h . Forrest, who must have been living at Oxford, 
as appears from his poem on queen Catharine, so early as the 
year 1530, was in reception of an annual pension of six pounds 
from Christ-church in that university, in the year 1555*. He 
was eminently skilled in music : and with much diligence and 
expence, he collected the works of the most excellent English 
composers, that were his cotemporaries. These, being the 
choicest compositions of Jolin Taverner of Boston, organist of 
Cardinal-college now Christ-church at Oxford, John Merbeck 
who first digested our present church-service from the notes of 
the Roman missal, Fairfax, Tye, Sheppard, Norman, and 
others, falling after Forrest’s death into the possession of doc- 
tor William Hether, founder of the musical praxis and profes- 
sorship at Oxford in 1623, are now fortunately preserved at 
Oxford, in the archives of the music-school assigned to that in- 
stitution. 


f See supr. vol. ii. p. 349. Not long 
before, Robert Copland, the printer, au- 
thor of the Testament or Julien [oa 
Jtllxan] or Brentford, translated from 
the Frendi and printed, “ The Secrete 
of Secretes of Aristotle, with the go- 
vernayle of princes and euerie manner of 
estate, with rules of health for bodie and 
souk." Lond. 1528. 4to. To what I 
hare before said of Robert Copland as a 
poet (supr. voL iii. p. 129.) may be 
added, that he prefixed an English copy 
of verses to the Mirrour of the Church of 
saynt Austine of Abyngdon , &c. Printed 
by himself, 1521. 4to. Another to An- 
drew Chertsey’s Passio Domini, ibid. 
1521. 4to. (See supr. iii p.364.) He and 
his brother William printed several ro- 
mances before 1530. 


* MSS. Reg. 17 A. xxi. £See also 
Conventual Library of Westminster in 
Gen. CataL “ Some Psalms in English 
verse, by W. Forest.** Cod. MSS. EccL 
Catb. Westmonas.— Park.] 

b Wood, Ath. Oxok. i. 124. Fox 
says, that he paraphrased the Pater 
Noster in English verse, Pr. “ Our 
Father which in heaven doth sit.** Also 
the Te Dium, as a thanksgiving hymn 
for queen Mary, Pr. “ O God thy name 
we magnified* Fox, Mart. p. 1139. 
edit. vet. 

1 MSS. Lc Neve. From a long chap- 
ter in bis Katharine, about the build- 
ing of Christ-church and the regimen of 
it, he appears to have been of that col- 
lege. 
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In the year 1554, a poem of two sheets, in the jspirit and 
stanza of Stemhold, was printed under the title, “ The Vngod- 
linesse op the hethnicke Goddes or The Downfall of 
Diana of the Ephesians , by -J. D. an exile for the word, late a 
minister in London, mdliy k .” I presume it was printed at 
Geneva, and imported into England with other books of the 
same tendency, and which were afterwards suppressed by a pro- 
clamation. The writer, whose arguments are as weak as his 
poetry, attempts to prove, that the customary mode of training 
youths in the Roman poets encouraged idolatry and pagan 
superstition. This was a topic much laboured by the puritans. 

* Prynne, in that chapter of his Histriomastix, where he ex- 
poses “the obscenity, ribaldry, amorousnesse, heathen ish- 
nesse, and prophanesse, of most play-bookes, Arcadias, and 
4 fained histories that are now so much in admiration,” acquaints 
us, that the infallible leaders of the puritan persuasion in the 
‘ reign of queen Elisabeth, among which are two bishops, have 
solemnly prohibited all Christians, “ to pen, to print, to sell, to 
read, or school-masters and others to teach, any amorous 
wanton Play-bookes, Histories, or Heathen authors, especially 
Ovid’s wanton Epistles and Bookes of love, Catullus, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Martial], the Comedies of Plautus, Terence, and 
other such amorous bookes, savoring either of Pagan Gods, of 
Ethnicke rites and ceremonies, of scurrility, amorousnesse, and 
prophanesse 1 .” But the classics were at length condemned by 
a much higher authority. In the year 1582, one Christopher 
Ocland, a schoolmaster of Cheltenham, published two poems 
in Latin hexameters, one entitled Anglorum Pr.elia, the 
other Elizabetha®. To these poems, which are written in a 
low style of Latin versification, is prefixed an edict from the 

k BL lett. 12mo. De pacali&simo Anglia statu , imperante 

1 Pag. 918. 916. Elizabeth # , compendiosa Narratio. Au- 

m Londini. Apud Rad. Ncubery ex thore Christo phoro Oclando, primp 
assignatione Henrici Bynneman typo- Scholae South war kiensis prope Londi- 
graphi. Anno 1582. Cum priv. 12mo. num, dein Cheltennamensis, quae sunt a 
The whole title is -this, u Anglordm serenissima sua mnj estate fundatap, mo- 
Pkjelu ab A.D. 1327, anno nimirum deratore. Hcec duo poemata , tam ob 
primo inclydssimi principis Edward i argument i grauitutem, quam canninix 
eius no minis tertii, usque ad A.D. 1558, facilitatem , no bit is si/ fi regia majestatis 
Pennine summatim pcrstricta. Item eonsiliarii in omnibus regni scholis pralc - 
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lords of privy council, signed, among others, by Cowper bishop 
of Lincoln, Lord Warwick, Lord Leicester, sir Francis Knollys, 
sir Christopher Hatton, and sir Francis Walsingham, and 
directed to the queen’s ecclesiastical commissioners, containing 
the following passage. “ Forasmuche as the subject or matter 
of this booke is such, as is worthie to be read of all men, and 
especially in common scliooles, where diuers Heathen Poets 
are ordinarily read and taught, from which the youth of the 
realme doth rather receiue infection in manners, than aduance- 
ment in uertue : in place of some of which poets, we t}iinke 
this Booke fit to be read and taught in the grammar schooles : 
we haue therefore thought good, for the encouraging the said 
Ocklande and others that are learned, to bestowe their trauell 
and studies to so good purposes, as also for the benefit of the 
youth and the removing of such lasciuious poets as are com- 
monly read and taught in the saide grammar-schooles (the 
matter of this booke being hefoicall and of good instruction) 
to praye and require you vpon the sight hereof, as by our spe- 
cial order, to write your letters vnto al the Bishops throughout 
this realme, requiring them to giue commaundement, that in al 
the gramer and free schooles within their seuerall diocesses, the 
said Booke de Anglorum PrjELjis, and peaceable Gouern- 
ment of hir majestie, [the Elizabetha,] may be in place of 
some of the heathen poets receyued, and publiquely read and 
taught by the scholemasters.” n With such abundant circum- 
spection and solemnity, did these profound and piot»6 politicians. 


genda pueris prcescripserunt. Hijs Alex- 
andri Neuilli Kettvm, turn propter ar- 

S umenti samiliiudinem, turn propter ora- 
onis elegantiam, adiunximus. Londi- 
ni,” & c. Prefixed to the Anglorum 
Pjljblia is a Latin elegiac copy by Th ch- 
inas Newton of Cheshire : to the Eli- 
zabeth a ? which is dedicated by the au- 
thor to the learned lady Mildred Bur- 
leigh, two more ; one by Richard Mul- 
caster the celebrated master of Mer- 
chant-taylor’s school, the other by Tho- 
mas Watson an elegant writer of sonnets. 
Our author was a very old man, as ap- 
pears by the last of Uiese copies. Whence, 
says bishop Hall, Sat. iii. B. iv. 


Or cite olde O eland’s verse, how they 
did wield 

The wars, in Turwin or in Turney 
field. 

[Newton has a Latin copy of Com- 
mendatory verses before Robbard’s 
Translation of Ripley’s Compound of 
Alchymy. 1591.— Pare.] 

* Signal. A. ij. Then follows an 
order from the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers to all the bishops for this purpose. 
[Signed John London, Da. Lewes, 
Bar. Clerke, W. Lewyn, Owen Hop- 
ton, W. Fletewoode, Pet. Osborne, 
Tho. Fanshaw ; and dated from London, 
the seventh of May, 1582 .— Paw.) 
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not suspecting that they were acting in opposition to their own 
principles and intentions, exert their endeavours to bring back 
barbarism, and to obstruct die progress of truth and good 
sense 0 * 

Hollingshead mentions Lucas Shepherd of Colchester, as an 
eminent poet of queen Mary’s reign p . I do not pretend to 
any great talents for decyphering; but I presume, that this is 
the same person who is called by Bale, from a most injudicious 
affectation of Ladnity, Lucas Opilio. Bale affirms, that his 
cotemporary, Opilio, was a very facetious poet : and means to 
pay him a still higher compliment in pronouncing him not in- 
ferior even to Skelton for his rhimes q . It is unlucky, that 
Bale, by disguising his name, should have contributed to con- 
ceal this writer so long from the notice of posterity, and even 
to counteract his own partiality. Lucas Shepherd, however, 
appears to have been nothing more than a petty pamphleteer 
in the cause of Calvinism, and to have acquired the character 
of a poet from a metrical translation of some of David’s Psalms 
about the year 1554*. Bale’s narrow prejudices are well known. 
The puritans never suspected that they were greater bigots 
than the papists. I believe one or two of Shepherd’s pieces in 
prose are among bishop Tanner’s books at Oxford. 

Bale also mentions metrical English versions of Ecclesias- 
tes, of the histories of Esther, Susannah, Judith, and of 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, printed and 
written about this period, by John Pullaine, one of the original 
students of Christchurch at Oxford, and at length archdeacon 
of Colchester. He was chaplain to the duchess of Suffolk ; 
and, either by choice or compulsion, imbibed ideas of refor- 
mation at Geneva q . I have seen the name of John Pullayne, 
affixed in manuscript to a copy of. an anonymous version of 
Solomon’s Song, or “ Salomon’s balads in metre,” above men- 
tioned r , in which is this stanza. 

° See supr. voL iiL p. 284. * Bale ix. 83. Wood, Ath. Oxox. 

p Chrok. vol. iii. p. 1168. i. 148. 

• Par. post. p. 109 . ' 44 Imprinted at London by William 
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She is so young in Christes truth, 

That yet she hath no teates ; 

She wanteth brestes, to feed her youth : 

With sound and perfect meates.* 

There were numerous versions of Solomon’s Song before 
the year 1600 : and perhaps no portion of scripture was selected 
with more propriety to be cloathed in verse. Beside those I have 
mentioned, there is, “ The Song of Songs, that is the most 
excellent Song which was Solomon’s, translated out of the 
Hebrue into Englishe meater with as little libertie in depart- 
ing from the wordes as anie plaine translation in prose can vse, 
and interpreted by a short commentarie.” For Richard Schil- 
ders, printer to the states of Zealand, I suppose at Middle-, 
burgh, 1587, in duodecimo. Nor have I yet mentioned Solo- 
mon’s Song, translated from English prose into English verse 
by Robert Fletcher # , a native of Warwickshire, and a member 
of Merton college, printed at London, with notes, in 1 586 l . 
The Canticles in English verse are among the lost poems of 
Spenser u . Bishop Hall, in his nervous and elegant satires 
printed in 1597, meaning to ridicule and expose the spiritual 
poetry with which his age was overwhelmed, has an allusion to 
a metrical English version of Solomon’s Song w . Having men- 


Boldwine servaunt with Edwarde Whit- 
church.*' Nor date, nor place. Cum 
pivileg. 4 to. This William Baldwins 
u perhaps Baldwin the poet, the contri- 
butor to the Mirrour op Magistrates. 
At least that the poet Baldwin was con- 
nected with Whitchurch the printer, ap- 
pears from a book printed by Whit- 
church, quoted above, “ A treatise of 
moral philosophic contaygning the Say- 
ings of the Wise, gathered and Englysh- 
©d by Wylliam Baldwyn, 20 of January, 
mdxlvii. Compositors at this time 
often were learned men : and Baldwin 
was perhaps occasionally employed by 
Whitchurch, both as a compositor and an 
author.** 

* Siovat. m. iy. 

• [To this writer must probably be 
attributed a thin quarto of prose and 


verse published in 1606, containing brief 
historical registers of our regal Henries, 
and entitled “ The Nine English Wor- 
thies ; or the famous and worthy princes 
of England being all of one name,'* Ac. 
— Park.] 

1 In duodecimo. 

u A metrical commentary was written 
on the Canticles by one Dudley Fen- 
ner, a puritan, who retired to Middle- 
burgh to enjoy the privilege and felicity 
of preaching endless sermons without 
molestation. Middleb. 1587. 8vo. 
Fenner's work is entitled “ Die Song 
Songs," Ac. as Mr. Warton has fully 
displayed in his text, without beingaware 
to whom the title appertained. Yet the 
name of Dudley Fenner is subscribed to 
the Dedication.— Pare.] 
w B. i. Sat. viii. But for this abuse 
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turned Saint Peter’s Complaint, written by Robert South- 
well, and printed in 1595, with some other religious effusions 
of that author, he adds, 


Yea, and the prophet of the heavenly lyre, 
Great Solomon, singes in the English quire ; 
And is become a new-found Sonnetist, 

Singing his love, the holie spouse of Christ, 
Like as she were some light-skirts of the rest *, 
In mightiest inkhomismes # he can thither wrest 
Ye Sion Muses shall by my dear will, 

For this your zeal and far-admired skill. 

Be straight transported from Jerusalem, 

Unto the holy house of Bethlehem. 


It is not to any of the versions of the Canticles which I 
have hitherto mentioned, that Hall here alludes. His censure 
is levelled at u The Poem of Poems, or Sion’s Muse. Con- 
taynyng the diuine Song of King Salomon deuided into eight 


of the divine sonnetters, Maiston not in- 
elegantly retorts against HalL Certatnz 

Sattrxs, Lond. for E. Matts, 1598. 

12mo. Sat. iv. 

Come daunce, ye stumbling Satyres, by 
his tide. 

If he list once the Syoh Musi deride. 

Ye Gtanta*t white Nymphs come, and 
with you bring 

Some sillabub, whilst he does sweetly 

Gainst Peters Teares, and Maries moo- 
ing Moane; 

And like a fierce-enraged boare doth 
foame 

At Sacred Sonnets, O daring hardi- 
ment ! 

At Bartas sweet Semaines 1 raile impu- 
dent. 

At Hopkins, Stemhold, and the Scot- 
tish king, 

At all Translators that dostriue to bring 


That stranger language to our vulgar 
tongue,** Ac. 

[Meres, in his Wit’s Treasury, speaks 
of “ Saloman*s Canticles in English 
verse,** by Jervis Markham : but with- 
out praise or censure.— Part.] 

* Origen and Jerom say, that the youth 
of the Jews were not permitted to read 
Solomon's Song till they were thirty 
years of age, for fear they should inflame 
their passions by drawing the spiritual 
allegory into a carnal sense. Orig. Ho- 
miL in Cantic. Cant, apud Hieronymi 
Opp. Tom. viii. p. 122. And Opp. 
Origen. ii. foL 68. Hieron. Proem, in 
Esech. iv. p. 330. D. 

• [This term is lauded by Pinkerton, 
in his “ Letters of Literature,” p. 80, as 

a phrase of much felicity : but it was not ✓ 
Hall's coinage. See Wilson’s lihetorikc, 
1553, fol. 82.— Park.] 


4 — — 

1 Du Bartas's Divine Weeks. 
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Eclogues. Bramo assail poco spero , nulla ckieggio . At London, 
printed by James Roberts for Mathew Lownes, and are to be 
solde at his shop in saint Dunstones church-yarde, 1596 y .” 
The author signs his dedication*, which is addressed to the sa- 
cred virgin, diuine mistress Elizabeth Sydney, sole daughter of 
the euer admired sir Philip Sydney, with the initials J. M. 
These initials, which are subscribed to many pieces in England's 
Helicon, signify Jarvis, or Iarvis, Markham *. 

Although the translation of the scriptures into English rhyme 
was for the most part an exercise of the enlightened puritans, 
the recent publication of Stemhold’s psalms taught that mode 
of writing to many of the papists, after the sudden revival of 
the mass under queen Mary. One Richard Beearde, parson of 
saint Mary-hill in London, celebrated the accession of that 
queen in a godly psalm printed in 1553 a . Much about the same 
time, George Marshall wrote A compendious treatise in metre , 
declaring the first original of sacrifice and of building churches 
and auttars , and of the first receiving the cristen faith here in 
England , dedicated to George Wharton, esquire, and printed 
at London in 1554 b . 

In 1556, Miles Hoggard, a famous butt of the protestants, 
published “ A shorfce treatise in meter vpon the cxxix psalrae 
of David called De profimdis. Compiled and set forth by Miles 
Huggarde servante to the quenes maiestie c .” Of the opposite 


y 16mo. 

• [Id this dedication Markham can- 
didly and conscientiously tells his read- 
ers, that “ rapt in admiration with the 
excellency of our English poets, whose 
wandred spirits hare made wonderfull 
the workes of prophane lore, he gave 
himselfe over to the study of inchaunting 
poesie : till, at length he betooke him- 
selfe to Divinitie, and found Poesie, 
which be had so much reverenced, cre- 
ated but her handmaid : for as Poesie 
gave grace to vulgar subjects, so Divi- 
nitic gave glorie to the best part of a 
poet's invention," Ac. — Park.] 

* Some of the prefatory Sonnets to 
Jarvis Markham's poem, entitled, “ The 
most honorable Tragedie of sir Richard 


Grinuile knight," (At London, printed 
by J. Roberts for Richard Smith, 1595. 
1 6m a) are signed J. M. But the de- 
dication, to Charles lord Montipy, has 
his name at length. 

* In duodecimo, viz. 

A godly psalm of Mary queen, which 
brought us comfort all. 

Thro God whom we ofdeuty praise that 
give her foes a fall. 

With psalm-tunes in four parts. See 
Strype's Elis. p. 202. Newc, Rip. i. 
451. See what is said above of Miles 
Hoggard. 

b in quarto. Bl. lett. 

0 In quarto. Bl. lett. for R. Caley. 
Jan. 4. with Grafton's copartment. 
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or heretical persuasion was Peter Moone, who wrote a metrical 
tract on the abuses of the mass, printed by John Oswen at 
Ipswich, about the first year of queen Mary d . Near the same 
period, a translation of Ecclesiastes into rhyme by Oliver 
Starkey occurs in bishop Tanner’s library*, if I recollect rights 
together with his Translation of Sallust’s two histories. By the 
way, there was another vernacular versification of Ecclesiastes 
by Henry Lok, or Lock, of whom more will be said hereafter, 
printed in 1597. This book was also translated into Latin 
hexameters by Drant, who will occur again in i 572. The 
Ecclesiastes was versified in English by Spenser f. 

I have before mentioned the School-house of Women, a 
satire against the fair sex c . This was answered by Edward More 
of Hambledon in Buckinghamshire, about the year 1557, be- 
fore he was twenty years of age. It required no very powerful 
abilities either of genius or judgment to confute such aground- 
less and malignant invective. More’s book is entitled, The 
Defence of Women, especially English women, against a book 
intituled the School-house of Women. It is dedicated to 
Master William Page, secretary to his neighbour and patron 
sir Edward Hoby of Bisham-abbey, and was printed at Lon- 
don in 1560/ 


4 A short treatise of certayne thinges 
abused. 

In the popish church long used ; 

But now abolyshed to our consolation, 

And God's word advanced, the light 
of our salvation. 

In eight leaves, quarto, BL lett Fox 
mentions one William Punt, author of a 
ballade made against the Pope and Popery 
under Edward the Sixth, and of other 
tracts of the same tendency under queen 
Mary. Marttr. p. 1605. edit. vet. 
Pant's printer was William Hyll at the 
sign of the hill near the west door of 
aunt Paul's. See in Strype, an account 
of Underhill's Sufferings in 1553, for 
writing a ballad against the queen, he 
44 being a witty and facetious gentle- 
man." Ecci~ Mem. iii. 60, 61. cb. vi. 
Many rhimes and Ballads were written 

VOL. IV. 


against the Spanish match, in 1554. 
Strype, ibid. p. 127. ch. xiv. Fox has 
preserved some hymns in Sternhold's 
metre sung by the protestant martyrs in 
Newgate, in 1555. Mart. foL 1539. 
edit. 1597. vol. ii. 

• [Warton is most probably mistaken, 
as Tanner, who merely follows Bale and 
Pitts, does not appear to have seen [this] 
book. — Rit8on. ] 

f [Surrey's version of five chapters 
from the Ecclesiastes, has been noticed 
at vol. iii. p. 31 1— Pare.] 

• Supr. vol. iii. p. 426. 
f In quarto. Peincif. 

“ Venus unto thee for help, good Lady, 
do I call." 

Our author, if I remember right, has fur- 
nished some arguments to one W illiam 

L 
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With the catholic liturgy, all the pageantries of popery were 
restored to their antient splendour by queen Mary. Among 
others, the procession of the boy-bishop was too popular a 
mummery to be forgotten. In the preceding reign of king Ed- 
ward the Sixth, Hugh Rhodes, a gentleman or musician of the 
royal chapel, published an English poem with the title, The 
soke or nurtur for men scruants and children^ or of the goner - 
naunce of youth , with Stans puer ad mensam In the fol- 
lowing reign of Mary, the same poet printed a poem consisting 
of thirty-six octave stanzas, entitled, “ The Song of the Chyld- 
bysshop, as it was songe h before the queenes maiestie in her 
prime chamber at her manour of saynt James in the ffeeldes on 
saynt Nicholas day and Innocents day this yeare nowe present, 
by the chylde bysshope of Poules churche 1 with his company. 
Londini, in aedibus Johannis Cawood typographi reginae, 1555. 
Cum privilegio,” &c. k By admitting this spectacle into her 
presence, it appears that her majesty’s bigotry condescended to 
give countenance to the most ridiculous and unmeaning cere- 

Healc of Exeter college ; who wrote, in 
1609, An Apology for, Woman, in 
opposition to Dr. Gager above-men- 
tioned, who had maintained at the Public 
Act, that it was lawful for husbands to 
beat their wives. Wood says, that 
Heale “ was always esteemed an inge- 
nious man, but weak, as being too much 
devoted to the female sex. ** Ath. Oxon. 
i. 314. 

* In quarto, [small 8vo.] BL lett. 

Pa. ProL 44 There is few things to be 
understood.** The poem begins, 44 AUc 
ye that wolde learn and woldc be called 
wysc.** [As this book is said to be 
newly corrected, Mr. Ritson infers 
44 there must have been an earlier edi- 
tion.” — Edit.] 

h In the church of York, no chorister 
was to be elected boy-bishop, 44 nisi ha- 
bueritclaramvocempuerilcm.** Registr. 

Capitul. Eccles. Ebor. sub ann. 1390. 

MS. ut supr. 

1 In the old statutes of saint Pauls, 
are many orders about this mock-solem- 
nity. One is that the canon, called 
Stagiahius, shall find the boy-bishop 


his robes, and 44 cquitatum honestum.” 
MS. fol. 86. Diccto dean. In the sta- 
tutes of Salisbury cathedral, it 16 ordered, 
that the boy-bishop shall not make a 
feast, 44 sod in domo communi cum so- 
ciis converoetur, nisi cum ut Choristaxn, 
ad domum Canonid, causa solatii, ad 
mensam continent evocari.** Sub anno 
1319. Tit. xhr. De Statu Cuousta- 
auM. MS. 

k In quarto. Bl. lett. Strypc says, 
that in 1556, 44 On S. Nicolas even, 
Saint Nicolas, that is a boy habited like 
a bishop in pontificalibus, went abroad in 
most ports of London, singing after the 
old fashion, and.was received with many 
ignorant but well-disposed people into 
their houses ; and had as much good 
cheer as ever was wont to be had be- 
fore.** Eccl. Mem. iii. 310. ch. xxxix. 
See also p. 387. ch. 1. In 1554, Nov. 19, 
an edict was issued by the bishop of 
London, to all the clergy of his dkrose, 
to have a boy-bishop in procession, Ac. 
Strype, ibid. p. 202. ch. xxv. See also 
p. 205, 206. ch. xxvi. 
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Hiony of the Roman rituaL As to the song itself it is a fulsome 
panegyric on the queen’s devotion : in which she is compared 
to Judith, Esther, the queen of Sheba, and the virgin Mary f . 
This show of the boy-bishop, not so much for its superstition 
as its levity and absurdity, had been formally abrogated by king 
Henry the Eighth, fourteen years before, in the year 1542, os 
appears by a “ Proclamation devised by the King’s Majesty by 
the advys of his Highness Counsel the xxii day of Julie, 
53 Hen. viij, commanding the ffeasts of saint Luke, saint Mark} 
saint Marie Magdalene, Inuention of the Crosse, and saint 
Laurence, which had been abrogated, should be nowe againe 
celebrated and kept holie days,” of which the following is the 
concluding clause. “ And where as heretofore dyuers and many 
superstitious and chyldysh observances have be vsed, and 
yet to this day are observed and kept, in many and sundry ' 
partes of this realm, as vpon saint Nicholas m , saint Catha- 


1 In a poem by Llodowyke Lloyd, in 
the Paradise of dainiic Denises, (edit. 
1585.) on the death of sir Edward 
Saunders, queen Elisabeth is compli- 
mented much in the same manner. Num. 
32. Sionat. E. 2. 

— O sacred seate, where Saba sage 
doth sit, 

Like Susan sound, like Sara sad, with 
Hester’s mace in hand, 

With Iudithes sword, Bcllona-likc, to 
rule this noble land. 

[See specimens of the some courtly 
adulation in Habe’s Commemoration of 
the Raigne of Q. Elisabeth (Harl. 
Mw. ix. 129.) and Mr. Nichols's dis- 
play of her Progresses and Processions 
passim . — Park. J 

* In Baraabie Googe’s Popish King- 
dom, a translation from Naogcorgius’s 
llzGNiix Antichristi, foL 56. Lond. 
157a 4to. 

Saint Nicholas monie vsde to give to 
maydens eecretlie, 

Who that be still may vse his wonted li- 
benditie: 

The mother all their children on the 
Ecve do cause to fast. 

And when they cuerie one at night in 
senseless? sleep? arc cast, 

L 


Both apples, nuts and payres they bring, 
and other thinges beside, 

As cappes, and shoes, and petticoates, 
wich secretly they hide, 

And in the morning found, they say, that 
“ this Saint Nicholas brought,” &c. 

See a curious passage in bishop Fisher’s * 
Sermon of the Months Minds of Mar- 
garet countess of Richmond. Where it 
is said, that she praied to S. Nicholas the 
patron and helper of all true maydens, 
when nine years old, about the choice of 
a husband : and that die saint appeared 
in a vision, and announced the earl of 
Richmond. Edit. Baker, pag. 8. TTiere 
is a precept issued to the sheriff of Ox- 
ford from Edward the First, in 1305, 
to prohibit tournaments being inter- 
mixed with the sports of the scholars on 
saint Nicholas’s day. Rot. Claus. 

33 Edw. I. memb. 2 

I have already given traces of this prac- 
tice in the colleges of Winchester and 
Eton, [see supr. vol. iii. p. 216.] To 
which I here add another. Regtstr. 
Coll. WinU sub ann. 1427. “Crux 
deaurata de cupro [copper] cum Baculo, 
pro E Pisco po ruERoauM. But it ap- 
pears that the practice subsisted in com- 
mon grammar-schools. “ Hoc anno, 

2 
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rine n , saint Clement 0 , the holie Innocents, and such like <*, 
Children [boys] be strangelie decked and apparayled, to coun- 
terfeit Priestes, Bisshopes, and Women, and so be ledde with 
Songes and Dances from house to house, blessing the people, 
and gathering of money ; and Boyes do singe masse, and preache 
in the pulpitt, with such other vnfittinge and inconuenient 
vsages, rather to the derysyon than anie true glorie of God, or 
honor of his sayntes : The Kynges maiestie therefore, myndinge 
nothinge so moche as to aduance the true glory of God without 
vain superstition, wylleth and commandeth, that from hence- 
forth all svch svperstitious obseruations be left and clerely ex- 
tinguished throwout all this his realme and dominions, for-as- 
moche as the same doth resemble rather the vnlawfull supersti- 
tion of gentilitie, than the pvre and sincere religion of Christe.” 
With respect to the disguisings of these young fraternities, and 
their processions from house to house with singing and dancing, 


1464, in festo sancti Nicolai non erat 
Eriscorus Pueeorum in schola gram- 
iworiraK in civitate Cantuariae ex defectu 
MagUtrorum, viz. J. Sidney et T. Hik- 
boiv* &c. Lib. Johannis Stone, Mona- 
chi Eccles. Cant. sc. Be ObiHbus et aliis 
Memorabilibus tui ccenobu ob anno 1415, 
ad annum 1467. MS. C. C. C. C. Q. 8. 
The abuses of this custom in Wells ca- 
thedral are mentioned so early as De- 
cemb. 1. 1298. Registr. Eccl. Wellens. 
[See supr. voL ii. 83. iii. 202. 216.] 

® The reader will recollect the old play 
of Saint Catharine, Lrous Catharlnje, 
exhibited at saint Albans abbey in 1160. 
Strype says, in 1556, “ On Saint Ka- 
tharines day, at six of the clock at night, 
S. Katharine went about the battlements 
of S. Paul’s church accompanied with 
fine ffi" ging and great lights. This was 
saint Katharine’s Procession.” Eccl. 
Mem. iii. 309. ch. xxxix. Again, her 
procession, in 1553, is celebrated with 
five hundred great lights, round saint 
Paul's steeple, &c. Ibid. p. 51. ch. v. 
And p. 57. ch. ▼. 

° Among the church- processions re- 
vived by Queen Mary, that of S. Cle- 
ment’s church, in honour of this saint, 
was by far the most splendid of any in 


London. Their procession to Saint 
Paul's in 1557, “was made very pom- 
pous with fourscore banners and stream- 
ers, and the waits of the city playing, 
and threescore priests and clarkes m 
copes. And divers of the Inns of Court 
were there, who went next the priests,” 
&c. Strype, ubi supr. iii. 337. ch. xlix. 

p In the Stoodus Carnotensis, un- 
der the year 1526, It is ordered, M In 
festo sancti Nicholai, Catharinse, Inno- 
centium, aut alio quovis die, prsetextu 
recreationis, ne Scholastic!, Clerici, 8a- 
cerdotesve, stultum aliquod aut ridicn- 
lum faciant in ecclesia. Denique ab ec- 
clesia ejiciantur vestes fatuorum per- 
sonas scevic as agendum.” See Bochel- 
lus, Decret. Eccles. Gall. lib. iv. 
Tit. viL C. 43. 44. 46. p. 586. Yet 
these sports seem to have remained in 
Prance so late aa 1585. For in the Synod 
of Aix, 1585, it is enjoined, “ Cement 
in die Sanctorum Innocentium ludibria 
omnia et pueriles ac theatrales luaus.” 
BochelL ibid. C. 45. p. 586. A Synod 
of Tholouae, an. 1590, removes plays, 
spectacles, and histrionum circulatumes, 
from churches and their cemeteries. 
BochelL ibid. lib. iv. Tit. 1. C. 98» 
p. 560. 
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specified in this edict, in a very mutilated fragment of a Com- 
putus, or annual Accompt-roll, of saint S with in’s cathedral 
Priory at Winchester, under the year 1441, a disbursement is 
made to the singing-boys of the monastery, who, together with 
the choristers of saint Elisabeth’s collegiate chapel near that 
city, were dressed up like girls, and exhibited their sports before 
the abbess and nuns of saint Mary’s abbey at Winchester, in 
the public refectory of that convent, on Innocent’s day q . u Pro 
Paeris Eleemosynaries una cum Pueris Capellee sanctae Eliza - 
bethae, ornatis more puellarum, et saltantibus, cantantibus, et 
ludendbus, coram domina Abbatissa et monialibus Abbathiae 
beats Marise virginis, in aula ibidem in die sanctorum Inno- 
centium r .” And again, in a fragment of an Accompt of the 
Celerar of Hyde Abbey at Winchester, under the year 1490. 
“ In larvis et aliis indumentis Puerorum visentium Dominum 
apud Wulsey, et Constabularium Castri Win ton, in apparatu 
suo, necnon subin trantium omnia monasteria civitatis Winton, 
in fiesto sancti Nicholai That is, w In furnishing masks 
and dresses for the boys of the convent, when they visited the 
bishop at Wulvesey-palace, the constable of Winchester-castle, 
and all the monasteries of the city of Winchester, on the fes- 
tival of saint Nicholas.” As to the divine service being per- 


* In the Register of Wodeloke bishop 
of Winchester, the following is an article 
among the Injunctions given to the 
nuns of the convent of Rumsey in Hamp- 
shire, in conseauenceof an episcopal visi- 
tation, under tne year 1310. “ Item pro- 
hihemus, ne cubent in dormitorio pueri 
mascuH cum monialibus, vel foemell*, 
nee per moniales ducantur in Chorum, 
-dnm ibidem divinum offidum celebra. 
tor.** foL 134. In the same Register 
these Injunctions follow in a literal 
French translation, made for the conve- 
ience of the nuns. 

r MS. in Archiv. Wulves. apud Win- 
ton. It appears to have been a practice 
for itinerant players to gain admittance 
into the nunneries, and to play Latin 
Mystx*xxs before the nans. There is a 
curious Canon of the Council of Co- 
logne, in 1549, which is to this effect. 


“ We have been informed that certain 
Acton of Comedies, not contented with 
the stage and theatres, have even enter- 
ed the nunneries, in order to recreate 
the nuns, ubi vtrginibut commovcant vo- 
luptatem , with their profane, amorous, 
and secular gesticulations. Which spec- 
tacles, or plays, although they consisted 
of sacred and pious subjects, can yet 
notwithstanding leave little good, but 
on the contrary much harm, in the 
minds of the nuns, who behold and ad- 
mire the outward gestures of the per- 
formers, and understand not the words. 
Therefore we decree, that henceforward 
no Plays, CometUat, shall be admitted 
into the convents of nuns,'* Ac. Sur. 
Concil. tom. iv. p. 852. Biaius, tom. 
iv. p. T65. 

* MS. Ibid. See supr. p. 128. 
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formed by children on these feasts, it was not only celebrated by 
boys, but there.is an injunction given to the Benedictine nun- 
nery of Godstowe in Oxfordshire, by archbishop Peckhaxn, in 
the year 1278, that on Innocent’s day, the public prayers should 
not any more be said in the church of that monastery per pajr- 
vulas, that is, by litde girls *• 

The ground-work of this religious mockery of the boy-bishop, 
which is evidently founded on modes of barbarous life, may 
perhaps be traced backward at least as far as the year 867 M . 
At the Constantinopolitan synod under that year, at which 
were present three hundred and seventy-three bishops, it was 
found to be a solemn custom in the courts of princes, on certain 
stated days, to dress some layman in the episcopal apparel, 
who should exactly personate a bishop both in his tonsure and 
ornaments : as also to create a burlesque patriarch, who might 
make sport for the company w . This scandal to the clergy 
was anathematised. But ecclesiastical synods and censures have 
often proved too weak to suppress popular spectacles, which 
take deep root m the public manners, and are only concealed 
for a while, to spring up afresh with new vigour. 

After the form of a legitimate stage had appeared in England, 
Mysteries and Miracles were also revived by queen Mary, 
as on appendage of the papistic worship. 

■ En, iterum crudeiia retro 

Fata vocant x ! — — ■ . 


1 Harpsfield, Hist. Ecci. Anol. 
p. 441. edit. 1632. [See supr. vol. liL 

p. 186.] 

u Or, 870 [See Mr. Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England. 
—Edit.] 

[A tract explaining the origin and ce- 
remonial of the Boy-bishop was printed 
in 1649 with the following title : “ Epi- 
scojms puerorum m die Innocentium ; or 
a Discoverie of on ancient Custom in 
the church of Sarum, making an anni- 
versarie Bishop among the Choristers.” 
This tract was written in explanation of 
a stone monument still remaining in 
Salisbury-cathedral, representing a Uttlc 


boy habited In episcopal robes, with a 
mitre upon his head, a crosier in his 
hand, &c. and the explanation was de- 
rived from a chapter in the antient sta- 
tutes of that church entitled De Ejnscope 
Choristarum . See a long account of the 
Boy Bishop, in Hawkins's History of 
Music?, vol. ii— Park.] 
w Surius, Concil. iil. 529. 539. Bar- 
ron. Annal. Ann. 869. §.11. See 
Concil. Basil, num. xxziL The French 
have a miracle-play. Beau Miracle de 
S. Nicolas, to be acted by twenty-four 
personages, printed at Paris, for Pierre 
Sergeant, in quarto, without date, BL 
lett, * Virgil, Georg, iv. 495. 
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In the year 1556, a goodly stage-play of the Passion of 
Christ was presented at the Grey friers in London, on Cor- 
pus-Christi day, before the lord mayor, the privy-council, and 
many great estates of the realm*. Strype also mentions, under 
the year 1557, a stage-play at the Grey-friers, of the Passion 
of Christ, on the day that war was proclaimed in London 
against France, and in honour of that occasion z . On saint 
Olave’s day in the same year, the holiday of the church in 
Silver-street which is dedicated to that saint, was kept with 
much solemnity. At eight of the clock at night, began a stage- 
play, of goodly mattery being the miraculous history of the life 
of that saint a , which continued four hours, and was concluded 
with many religious songs b . 

Many curious circumstances of the nature of these miracle- 
plays, appear in a roH of the church-wardens of Bassingbome 
in Cambridgeshire, which is an accompt of the expences and 
receptions for acting the play of Saint George at Bassing- 
borne, on the feast of saint Margaret in the year 151 1 . They 
collected upwards of four pounds in twenty -seven neighbour- 
ing parishes for furnishing the play. They disbursed about 
two pounds in the representation. These disbursements are 
to four minstrels, or waits, of Cambridge for three days, v, s. 
yj,<L To the players, in bread and ale, iij, s. ij, d. To the gar- 
nement-man for gamementSy and propyrts c y that is, for dresses, 
decorations, and implements, and for play-books, xx, s. To 
John Hobard brothen'lioode prceste , that is, a priest of the guild 


* MSS. Cott. Vitell. E. 5. Stbyfe. 
See Lirx or sin Thomas Pope, Pair, 
p. xiu 

x Eccl. Mem. vol. ii L ch. xlix. 

* Strype, Ibid. p. 379. With the re- 
ligious pageantries, other antient sports 
and spectacles also, which had fallen into 
disuse in die reign of Edward the Sixth, 
began to be now reyived. As thus, “ On 
the 30th of May was a goodly May-game 
in Fenchurcb-strcet, with drums and 
gum, nod pikes, with the Nine Worthies 
who rid. And each made his speech. 
There was also the Monte* dance, and 


an elephant and castle, and the Ldrd and 
Lady of the May appeared to make up 
this show.” Strype, ibid. 37G. ch. xlix. 

* Ludovicus Vives relates, that it was 
customary in Brabant to present annual 
plays in honour of the respective saint a 
to which the churches were dedicated : 
and he betrays his great credulity in ad- 
ding a wonderful story in consequence 
of this custom. Not. in Augustin. De 
Civ it. Dei. lib. xii. cap. 25. C. 

c The property- room is yet known at 
our theatres. 
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in the church, for the pkty-book, ij, s. vijj, d. For the crofie, 
or field in which the play was exhibited, j, s. For propyrte- 
makingy or furniture, j, s. iv, d. “ For fish and bread, and to 
setting up the stages, iv, d.” For painting three fanchoms and 
four tormentor, s, words which I do not understand, but perhaps 
phantoms and devils • • • The rest was expended for a feast 
on the occasion, in which are recited, “ Four chicken for the 
gentilmen, iv, d.” It appears from the manuscript of the Co- 
ventry plays, that a temporary scafiold only, was erected for 
these performances. And Chaucer says, of Absolon, a parish- 
clerk, and an actor of king Herod’s character in these dramas, 
in the Miller’s Tale, 

And for to shew his lightnesse and maistry 

He playith Herawdes on a scaffald HiE d . 

Scenical decorations and machinery* which employed the 
genius and invention of Inigo Jones, in the reigns of the first 
James and Charles, seem to have migrated from the masques 
at court to the public theatre. In the instrument here cited, 
the priest who wrote the play, and received only two shillings 
and eight pence for his labour, seems to have been worse paid 
in proportion than any of the other persons concerned. The 
learned Oporinus, in 1547, published in two volumes a collec- 


4 Mil], T. v. 275. Urr. Mr. Steevens 
and Mr. Malone have shewn, that the 
accommodations in our early regular 
theatres were but little better. That the 
old scenery was rery simple, may partly 
be collected from an entry in a Computus 
of Winchester-college, under the year 
1579. vis. Comp. Bums. ColL Winton. 
A. D. 157S. Eli*. xv°.— “Cusrus Au- 
i lm, Item, pro diversis expencis circa 
Bcaflbldam erigendam et deponendam, 
et pro Domunculis de novo compositts 
cum carriagio etrecamagio lyjoyttet, et 
aliorum mutuatorum ad eandem Scaf- 
foldam, cum yj Undoes et j° [uno] duo- 
deno candelarura, pro lumiae expensis, 
tribus noctibus in Ludis comediarum et 
tragediarum, xxv, s. viij, d.” Again in 
the next quarter, “ Pro vij ly lincket de- 


liberatis pueris per M. Infonnatorem 
[the school-master] pro Ludis, iij, a.** 
Again, in the last quarter, “ Pro remo- 
vendis Organis e templo in Aulam et 
pneparandis eisdem erga Ludos, v, a.** 
By Domukcuus I understand little cells 
of board, raised on each side of the stage, 
for dressing-rooms, or retiring places. 
Strype, under the year 1559, says, that 
after a grand feast at Guildhall, “ the 
same day was a scaffold set up in the 
hall for a play.'* Amr. Rzr. i. 197. 
edit. 1725. 

•[Dr. Ashby suggests that some <£. 
srinction should perhaps be made be- 
tween scenery and machinery : and ft 
may probably be ceded that scenic de- 
coration was first introduced.— P ajik.] 
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tion of religious interludes, which abounded in Germany. They 
are in Latin, and not taken from Legends but the Bible. 

The puritans were highly offended at these religious plays 
now revived 6 . But they were hardly less averse to the thea- 
trical representation of the Christian than of the gentile story. 
Yet for different reasons. To hate a theatre was a part of their 
creed, and therefore plays were an improper vehicle of religion. 
The heathen fables they judged to be dangerous, as too nearly 
resembling dm superstitions of popery *• 


• A very late scripture-play Is u A 
tiewe merry and witte oomedie or enter- 
iude, newlie imprinted treating the his- 
tory of Jacob and Esau,'* Ac. for H. 
Bynnemon, 1568. 4to. BL let* But 
this play had appeared in queen Mary’s 
reign, “ An enteriude vpon the history 
of J aoobe and Esawe,” Ac. Licenced 
to Henry Sutton, in 1557. Registe. 
Station. A. fol. 23. a. It is certain, 
however, that the fashion of religious in- 
terludes was not entirely discontinued 
in the reign of queen Elisabeth. For, 
I find licenced to T. Hackett in 1561, 
** A newe enteriude of the g syvmes of 
tynge Dauyde.” Ibid. foL 75. a. And 
to Fickeringe in 1560-1, the play of 
queen Esther. Ibid. fol. 62. b. Again, 
there is licenced to T. Colwell, in 1565, 
** A playe of the story of kyng Darius 
from EadiBS.” Ibid. foL 133. b. Also 
“ A pleasaunte recytall worthy of the 
readinge contaynynge the effecte of iij 
worthy e ' squyres of Daryus the kinge of 
Persia,” licenced to Griffiths in 1565. 
Ibid. foL 132. b. Often reprinted. And 
in 1566, John Charlewood is licenced to 
print “ An enteriude of the repentance 
of Mary Magdalen.” Ibid. foL 152. a. 
Of this piece I have cited an antient 
manuscript. Also, not to multiply in- 
stances, Colwell in 1568 is licenced to 
print “ The playe of Susanna.” Ibid, 
fb L 176. a. Ballads on Scripture sub- 
jects are now innumerable. Peele’s 
David and Bathsheba is a remain of 
the ftshion of scr iptu re-plays. I have 


mentioned the play of Holofeenes acted 
at Hatfield in 1556. Life or sni Thomas 
Pore, p. 87. In 1556, was printed " A 
ballet intituled the historye of Judith 
and Holyfernes.” EsourrA. ut supr. 
fol. 154, b. And Re^istr. B. fol. 227. 
In Hearne’s Manuscript Collectanea 
there is a licence dated 1571, from the 
ueen, directed to the officers of Mid- 
lesex, permitting one John Swintoa 
Powlter, “ to have and use some playes 
and games at or uppon nine sevenm son- 
daies,” within the said county. And 
because greate resorte of people is fyke to 
come thereunto, be is required, for the 
preservation of the peace, and for the 
sake of good order, to take with him 
four or five discreet and substantial men 
of those places where the games shall he 
put in practice, to superintend duringe 
the continuance of the games or playes* 
Some of the exhibitions are then speci- 
fied, such as Shotmge with the brode ar- 
row, Theleppmgfor men, The pitchynme 
of the barre, and the like. But then fol- 
lows this very general danse, “ With aft 
sucbe other games, as haue at anye time 
heretofore or now be lycensed, used, or 
played.” Coll. MSS. Hearne, tom. lxu 
p. 78. One wishes to know, whether 
any interludes, and whether religious or 
profane, were included in this instru- 
ment. 

* [Opposite sects, as romanists and 
protectants, often adopt each other’s ar- 
guments. See Bayle’s Diet,— Ashby. J 
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SECTION LV. 


AT appears, however, that the cultivation of an En g l i s h style 
began to be now regarded. At the general restoration of know- 
ledge and taste, it was a great impediment to the progress of 
our language, that all the learned and ingenious, aiming at the 
character of erudition, wrote in Latin. English books were 
written only by the superficial and illiterate, at a time when 
judgment and genius should have been exerted in the nice and 
critical task of polishing a rude speech. Long after the inven- 
tion of typography, our vernacular style, instead of being 
strengthened and refined by numerous compositions,*was only 
corrupted with new barbarisms and affectations, for want of able 
and judicious writers in English. Unless we except sir Thomas 
More, whose Dialogue on Tribulation, and History of 
Richard the Third, were esteemed standards of style so low 
as the reign of James the First, Roger Ascham was perhaps 
the first of our scholars who ventured to break the shackles of 
Latinity, by publishing his Toxophilus in English; chiefly 
with a view of giving a pure and correct model of English com- 
position, or rather of shewing how a subject might be treated 
with grace and propriety in English as well as in Latin. His 
own vindication of his conduct in attempting this great innova- 
tion is too sensible to be omitted, and reflects light on the re- 
volutions of our poetry. 44 As for the Lattine or Greeke 
tongue, euerye thinge is so excellentlye done in Them, that 
none can do better. In the Englishe tongue contrary, euery 
thing in a maner so meanlye, both for the matter and hande* 
linge, that no man can do worse. For therein the learned for 
the most part haue bene alwayes most redye to write. And 
they which had least hope in Lattine haue bene most bould in 
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Englishe : when surelye euerye man that is most ready to talke, 
is not most able to write. He that will write well in any tongue, 
must folow this counsell of Aristotle ; to speake as the common 
people do, to thinke as wise men do. And so shoulde euerye 
man vnderstand him, and the iudgement of wise men allowe 
him. Manye Englishe writers haue not done so ; but vsinge 
straunge wordes, as Lattine, French, and Italian, do make all 
thinges darke and harde. Ones I communed with a man, 
which reasoned the Englishe tongue to be enriched and en- 
creased thereby, sayinge, Who will not prayse that feast where 
a man shall dnncke at a dinner both wyne, ale, and beere? 
Truly, quoth I, they be al good, euery one taken by himseHe 
alone ; but if you put Malmesye and sacke, redde wyne and 
white* ale and beere, and al in one pot, you shall make a drinke 
neither easye to be knowen, nor yet holsome for the bodye. 
Cicero in folowing Isocrates, Plato, and Demosthenes, encreased 
the Lattine tongue after another sort. This way, because 
diuers men that write do not know, they can neyther folow it 
because of their ignoraunce, nor yet will prayse it for uery ar- 
rogancy : two faultes seldome the one out of the others com- 
panye. Englishe writers by diuersitie of tyme haue taken 
diuers matters in hand. In our fathers time nothing was red, 
but bookes of fayned cheualrie, wherein a man by readinge 
should be led to none other ende but only to manslaughter 
and baudrye. If anye man suppose they were good enough 
to passe the time withall, he is deceiued. For surely vaine 
wordes do worke no smal thinge in vaine, ignorant, and yong 
mindes, specially if they be geuen any thing thervnto of their 
owne nature. These bookes, as I haue heard say, were made 
the most part in abbayes and monasteries, a very likely and fit 
fruite of such an ydle and blind kind of liuing a . In our time 

* Ho says in his Scrooumastsb, score years before.** B. i. fol. 26. a. 

written soon after the year 1 563, “ There edit. 1589. 4 to. [These ungracious 
be more of these vngradous bookes set books could not be recent productions 
ont in print within these few moncthes, of monasteries, says Dr. Ashby, and 
than have bene scene in England many <]uerc as to the fact?— -Park.] 
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now, when euery man is genen to know much rather than line 
wel, very many do write, but after such a fashion as very many 
do shoote. Some shooters take in hande stronger bowes than 
they be able to maintaine. This thinge maketh them sometime 
to ouersboote the marke, sometime to shoote far wyde and per- 
chance hurt some that loke on* Other, that neuer learned to 
shoote, nor yet knoweth good shaft; nor bowe, will be as busie 
as the best b .” 

Ascham’s example was followed by other learned men. But 
the chief was Thomas Wilson, who published a system of 
Logic and Rhetoric both in English. Of his Logic I have 
already spoken. I have at present only to speak of the latter, 
which is not only written in English, but with a view of giving 
rules for composing in the English language. It appeared in 
1553, the first year of queen Mary, and is entided, The Arte 
of Rhetorike *for the use of all suche as are studious of Elo- 
quence, sette forthe in Englishe by Thomas Wilson*. Leo- 
narde Cox, a schoolmaster, patronised by Farringdon the last 
abbot of Reading, had published in 1530, as I have observed, 
an English tract on rhetoric, which is nothing more than a 
technical and elementary manual. Wilson’s treatise is more 


b To all the Gentlemen and Tomen of 
Eyglawd. Prefixed to Toxophilus, 
The Schole or partition of shooting, Lond. 
1545. 4to. 

• [Puttenham tells us that “ Master 
secretary Wilson, giving an English 
name to his Arte of Logicke, called it 
Wkcrqft,” Qju. whether this tom was 
.not the conceit of Raphe Lever, who 
in 1573 published “ The Arte of Reason, 
rightly termed WitcrafU teaching a per- 
fect way to argue and dispute.*" This 
quaint author was fond of new devised 
terms, whence he uses Speachcraft for 
rhetoric, and Jbrespeach for preface. 
Dudley Fenner, who has before been 
mentioned as a puritan preacher, (supr. 
p. 142.) printed at Middleburgh in 
1584, “ The Artes of Logike and 
Rethorike, plainly set forth in die En- 
glish tongue; together with examples for 


the practise of the same,*’ &c. These 
examples and their illustrations are con- 
stantly drawn from Scripture.— Paxc.] 
c Lond. 1553. 4to. Dedicated to 
John Dudley, earl of Warwick. In the 
Dedication be says, that he wrote great 
part of this treatise during the last sum- 
mer vacation in the country, at the house 
of sir Edward Dimmoke. And that it 
originated from a late conversation with 
bis lordship, 44 emonge other talke of 
leamyng.” It was reprinted by Jhon 
Kingston in 1560. Lond. 4to. With * A 
Prologue to the Reader,*' dated Dec. 7. 
156a Again, 1567, 1580, and 1585. 
4to. In the Prologue, he mentions his 
at Rome, which I have above re- 
and adds, “ If others neuer gette 
more by bookes than I have doen, it 
wer better be a carter than a scholar, for 
worldlie profite." 
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liberal, and discursive; illustrating the arts of eloquence by 
example* and examining and ascertaining the beauties of con*- 
positicn with the speculative skill and sagacity of a critic. It 
may therefore be justly considered as the first book or system 
of criticism in our language. A few extracts from so curious 
a performance need no apology ; which will also serve to throw 
light on the present period, and indeed on our general subject, 
by displaying the state of critical knowledge, and the ideas of 
writing, which now prevailed. 

I must premise, that Wilson, one of the most accomplished 
scholars of his time, was originally a fellow pf King's College d , 
where he was tutor to the two celebrated youths Henry and 
Charles Brandon dukes of Suffolk. Being a doctor of laws, he 
was afterwards one of the ordinary masters of requests, master 
of saint Katharine’s hospital near the Tower, a frequent embas- 
sador from queen Elisabeth to Mary queen of Scots, and into 
the Low-countries *, a secretary of state and a privy counsellor, 
and at length, in 1579, dean of Durham. He died in 1581* 
His remarkable diligence and dispatch in negotiation is said to 
have resulted from an uncommon strength of memory. It is 
another proof of his attention to the advancement of our En- 
glish style, that he translated seven orations of Demosthenes, 
which, in 1570, he dedicated to sir William Cedll e . 

Under that chapter of his third book of Rhetoric which 
treats of the four parts belonging to elocution, Plainn&se, Apt- 
nesse, Composition, Exomacion, Wilson has these observa- 


^ 4 Admitted scholar in 1541. A na- 
tive of Lincolnshire. MS. Hatcher. 

* [From a Prologue to the reader 
before the second edition of his Rhetoric 
in 1560, we learn that he was in Italy 
and at Rome in 1558, where he was 
“coumpted an heretike,” for bavin* 
written his two books on Logic ana 
Rhetoric, where he underwent imprison- 
ment, was convened before the col- 
lege of Cardinals, and narrowly escaped 
with life to Enghmd, “ his deare coun- 
tries out of greate thraldoroe and forrein 
bondage. P am. ] 

* Which had been also translated into 


Latin by Nicholas Carr. To whose 
version Hatcher prefixed this distich. 
^MSS. More. 102. Carr's Autograph. 

Hec eadem polrio Thomas sermone 
polivit 

WQsonus, patrii gloria prima soli. 

Wilson published many other things. 
In Gabriel Harvey's Smithus, dedicated 
to air Walter Mildmay, and printed by 
Binneman in 1578, he is ranked with 
his learned cotemporaries. See Skwat. 
D in. — E ij.— I j. 

[Bameby Barnes has a sonnet m 
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tions on simplicity of style, which are immediately directed to 
those who write in the English tongue* “ Among other les- 
sons this should first be learned, that we neuer affect any 
straunge ynkehorne termes, but to speake as is commonly re- 
ceiued : neither seking to be ouer fine, nor yet liuing oner 
carelesse, vsing our speache as moste men do, and ordering 
our wittes as die fewest haue doen. Some seke so farre for 
outlandishe Englishe, that they forget altogether their mothers 
language* And I dare sweare this, if some of their mothers 
were aliue, thei were not able to tel what thei saie : and yet 
these fine Englishe clerkes wil saie thei speake in their mother 
tongue, if a man should charge them for counterfeityng the 
kinges Englishe* Some farre iournied gentlemen at their re- 
tume home, like as thei loue to go in forrein apparel, so thei 
will pouder their talke with ouersea language. He that cometh 
lately out of Fraunoe will talke Frenche Englishe, and neuer 
blushe at the matter. Another choppes in with Englishe Ita- 
lianated, and applieth the Italian phraise to our Englishe speak- 
yng: the whiche is, as if an Oratour that professeth to vtter 
his mynde in plaine Latine, would needes speake Poetrie, and 
farre fetched colours of straunge antiquitie* The lawier will 
store his stomacke with the prating of pedlers* The auditour, 
in makyng his accompt and reckenyng, cometh in with she 
souldf and cater denere *, for vj.s. and iiij.d. The fine courtier 
will talke nothyng but Chaucer f. The misticall wisemen, 
and poeticall clerkes, will speake nothyng but quainte pro- 
uerbes, and blinde allegories ; delightyng muche in their owne 
darkncsse, especially when none can tel what thei do saie. The 


Pierce** " Supererogation,’* in which he 
speaks of our rhetorician, as 

Wilson, whose discretion did redr esse 
Our English barbarism.— 

Haddon in his “Poemata,” 1567, pays 
twofold tribute to Wilson’s Arts of 
Logic and Rhetoric ; and Dr. Knox in 
his “ Liberal Education” regards the 
latter of these as doing honour to En- 
glish literature, if wo consider the state 
of the times.— P a*k.] 


• [L e. accounts kept in French or 
Latin, size sous and quatre denierv— > 
Ashby.] 

f [And yet Puttenham, a little after- 
words, in the passage quoted by Mr. 
Warton (Note f ) alledges that the lan- 
guage of Chaucer was then out of use, 
which mode it (inadvisable for poets to 
follow it. Spenser however thought 
otherwise, and Webbc seems to have ap- 
plauded his practice.— Park.] 
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vnleamed or folishe phantasticall, that smelles but of learnyng 
(svche fellowes as haue seene learned men in their daies) will 
so Latine their tongues, that the simple cannot but wonder at 
their talke, and thinke surely thei speake by some reuelacion. 
I know Them, that thinke Rhetorike to stand wholie vpon 
darke wordes; and he that can catche an ynkehome terme by 
the taile, hym thei compt to be a fine Englishman and a good 
rhetorician f . And the rather to set out this fblie, I will adde 


f Puttenham r in The Aete or Eh- 
«ush Poesie, where he treats of style 
and language, brings some illustrations 
from the practice of oratory in the reign 
of queen Mary, in whose court he lived : 
and although his book is dated 1589, it 
was manifestly written much earlier. 
He refers to sir Nicholas Bacon, who 
began to be high in the departments of 
the law in queen Mary’s time, and died 
In 1579. Having told a story from liis 
own knowledge in the year 1553, of a 
ridiculous oration made in parliament 
by a newspeaker of the house, who came 
from Yorkshire, and had more know- 
ledge in the affairs of his country, and 
of the law, than gracefulness or delicacy 
of language, he proceeds, “ And though 
grauc and wise counsel! ours in their con- 
sultations do not vse much superfluous 
eloquence, and also in their iudidall 
hearings do much mislike all scholasd- 
odl rhctoricks : yet in such a case as it 
may be (and as this parliament was) if 
the lord chancelour of England or arch- 
bishop of Canterbury hiraselfe were to 
apeke, be ought to do it cunningly and 
eloquently, which cannot be without the 
▼ae of figures : and ncucrthelcssc, none 
impeachment or blemish to tho grauitie 
of their persons or of the cause : wherein 
I report me to them that knew sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon lord Keeper of the great 
scale, or the now lord treasurer of En- 
gland, and haue bene conuersant with 
their speeches made in tho parliament 
bouse and starre chamber. From whose 
lippes I haue seene to proceede more 
graue and naturall eloquence, than from 
all die ora tours of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.— I have come to the lord Keeper 
sir Nicholas Bacon, and found him sit- 
ting in his gallery alone, with the workes 
of Quintilian before him. In deede he 


was a most eloquent man and of rare 
learning and wisdome as euer I knew 
England to breed, and one that ioyed as 
much in learned men and men of good 
witts.” Lib. iii. ch. ii. pag. 116. seq. 
What follows soon afterwards is equally 
apposite : <* This part in our maker or 
poet must be heedyly looked vnto, that 
it [his language] be naturall, pure, and 
the most vsiuul of all his countray : and 
for the same purpose, rather that which 
is spoken in the kinges court, or in the 
good townes and cities within the land, 
than in the marches and frontiers, or in 
port townes where straungers haunt for 
traffike sake, or yet in vniuersities where 
schollars vse much peevish affectation 
of words out of the primkiue languages; 
or finally, in any vplandish village or 
corner of the reahne, &c. But he shall 
follow generally the better brovght vp 
sort, such as the Greekes call ekarientes , 
men ciuill and graciously bchauored 
and bred. Our maker therefore at these 
dayes shall not follow Pikes Plowman, 
nor Gower, nor Lydgate, nor yet Chau- 
cer, for their language is now out of 
vse with vs : neither shall lie take the 
terraes of northemc men, suche as they 
vse in daily talke, whether they be no- 
blemen or gentlemen, or of their best 
clarkes, all is a matter, &c. Ye shall 
therefore take the vsuall spcacli of tho 
court, and that of London, and the 
shires lying abovt London within lx 
myles, and not mvcb aboue. I say not 
this, bvt that in euery shyre of England 
there be gentlemen and others that speke, 
but specially write, os good Sovtheme 
as we of Middlesex or Surrey do, bvt 
not the common people of euery shire, 
to whom the gentlemen, and also their 
learned clarkes, do for the most part 
condescend ; but herein we ate already 
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here svche a letter as William Sommer* himself) could not 
make a better for that purpose, — deuised by a Lincolneshire 
man for a voide benefice K” This point he illustrates with 
other familiar and pleasant instances ! . 

In enforcing the application mid explaining the nature of 
fables, for the purpose of amplification, he gives a general idea 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. “ The saying of poetes, and al their 
fables, are not to be forgotten. For by them we maie talke at 
large, and win men by perswasion, if we declare before hand, 
that these tales wer not fained of suche wisemen without causey 
neither yet continued vntill this time, and kept in memorie 
without good consideration, and therevpon declare the true 
meanyng of all svche writynge. For vndoubtedly, there is no 
one Tale among all the poetes, but vnder the same is compre- 
hended somethyng that perteyneth either to the amendement 
of maners, to the knowledge of truthe, to the settyng forth of 
natures worke, or els to the vnderstanding of some notable 
thing doen. For what other is the painful trauaile of Vlisses, 

ruled by the English Dictionaries, and Eighth and queen Katharine, to New- 
other bookes written by learned men. bery in Berkshire, where Sommer, who 
Albeit peraduenture some small admo- had accompanied their msyesties as couzt- 
nition be not impertinent ; for we finde buffoon, fell into disgrace with the people 
in our English writers many wordes and for his impertinence, was detained, and 
speeches amendable, and ye shall see in obliged to submit to many ridiculous in- 
some many ink-horne termes so ill af- dignities : but extricated himself from 
fected brought in by men of learning, all bis difficulties by comic expedients 
as preachers and schoolemasters, and and the readiness of his wit. On re- 
many straunge termes of other languages turning to court, he gave their majesties, 
by secretaries and marchaunts and tra- who were inconsolable for his long ab> 
ueillours, and many darke wordes and sence, a minute account of these low ad- 
not vsuall nor well sounding, though ventures, with which thev were infinitely 
they be daily spoken at court." Ibid, entertained. What shall we think of the 
Ch. iii. fol. 120, 121. manners of such a court? 

1 King Henry’s Jester. In another h Vi*. “ Ponderyng, expendyng, and 
place he gives us one of Sommer’s jests, reuolutyng with myself, your ingent af- 
“ William Sommer seying muche adoe fabilitie, and ingenious caparitie, for 
for accomptes makyng, and that Henry mundane affaires, I cannot but celebrate 
the Eight wanted money, such as was and extoil your magniffcall dexteritie 
due to him, And please your grace, above all other. For how could you have 
quoth he, you haue so many Fraudi- adapted suche illustrate prerogative, and 
tours, so many Conueigbers, and so dominicall superiority if the fecunditie 
many Deceiuers, to get vp your money, of your ingenie had not been so fertile and 
that thei get all to themselues." That wonderfull pregnaunt,” Ac. It is to the 
is. Auditors, Surveyors, and Receivers, lord Chancellor. See what is said of A. 
fol. 102. b. I have seen an old naira- Borde’s style, supr. vol. iii. S 55. 

of a progress of king Henry the 1 B. iii. fol. 82. b. edit 1567. 
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described so largely by Homere, but a liuely picture of mini* 
miserie in this life? And as Plutarche saith, and likewise Ba- 
silius Magnus, in the Iliades are described strength and vali- 
ftuntnesse of bodie : in Odissba, is set forthe a liuely pateme 
of the mypde. The iPoetes were Wisemen, and wisshed in 
harte the redresse of thinges, the which when for feare thei 
dur9t not openly rebuke, they did in colours paint them out, 
and tolde men by shadowes what thei shold do in good sothe : 
or els, because the wicked were vnworthy to heare the trueth, 
thei spake so that none might vnderstande but those vnto whom 
thei please to vtter their meanyng, and knewe them to be men 
of honest conuersacion 1 .” 

Wilson thus recommends the force of circumstantial descrip- 
tion, or, what he calls, An euident or plaine setting forthe of a 
thing as though it 'mere presently doen. 44 An example. If our 
enemies shal inuade and by treason win the victory, we al shal 
die euery mothers sonne of vs, and our citee shal be destroied, 
sticke and stone : I se our children made slaues, our daughters 
rauished, our wiues carried away, the father forced to kill his 
owne sonne, the mother her daughter, the sonne his father, 
the sucking childe slain in his mothers bosom, one standyng 
to the knees in anothers blood, churches spoiled, houses plucte 
down, and al set on fire round about vs, euery one cvrsing the 
daie of their birth, children criyng, women wailing, &c. Thus, 
where I might haue said, We shal al be destroied, and say no 
more, I haue by description set the euill forthe at large*.” It 
must be owned that this picture of a sacked city is literally 
translated from Quintilian. But it is a proofs that we were now 
beginning to make the beauties of the antients our own. 

On the necessity of a due preservation of character he has 
the following precepts, which seem to be directed to the writers 
of Historical Plays. 44 In describyng of persons, there ought 
alwaies a comelinesse to be vsed, so that nothing be spoken 
which may be thought is not in them. As if one shold describe 
Henry the Sixth, he might call hym jentle, milde of nature, 
» Lib. iii. tol 99. b. k FoL 91. a. 

VOL. IV. x M 
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ledde by perswacion, and ready to forgiue, carelesse for weald), 
suspecting none, mercifull to al, fearful in aduersitie, and with- 
out forecast to espie his misfortvne. Againe, for Richarde the 
Thirde, I might brynge him in cruell of harte, ambicious by 
nature, enuious of minde, a deepe dissembler, a dose man for 
weightie matters, hardie to reuenge and fearefull to lose hys 
high estate, trusde to none, liberall for a purpose, castyng still 
the worste, and hoping euer the best 1 . By this figure 01 also, 
we imagine a talke for some one to speake, and accordyng to 
his persone we frame the oration. As if one shoulde bryng ill 
noble Henry the Eight of moste famous memory, to enuegh 
against rebdles, thus he might order his oration. What if 
Henry the Eight were aliue , and sawe suche rebellion in the readme , 
would he not saie thus and thus ? Yea methinkes I heare hym 
speake euen nowe. And so sette forthe suche wordes as we 
would haue hym to say 0 .” Shakespeare himself has not deli- 
neated the characters of these English monarchs with more 
truth. And the first writers of the Mirrour for Magis- 
trates, who imagine a talke for some one to speake , and ac- 
cording to his person frame the Oration^ appear to have availed 
themselves of these directions, if not to have catched the notion 
of their whole plan from this remarkable passage. 

He next shews the advantages of personification in enliven- 
ing a composition. “ Some times it is good to make (rod, the 
Countray, or some one Towne, to speake; and looke what wd 
would saie in our owne persone, to frame the whole tale to 
them. Such varietie doeth much good to auoide tediousnesse. 
For he that speaketh all in one sorte, though he speake thinges 
neuer so wittilie, shall sone weary his hearers. Figures there* 
fore were inuented, to auoide satietie, and cause delite : to re- 


1 Richard the Third 9eems to have been 
an universal character for exemplifying 
a cruel disposition. Our author, mean- 
ing to furnish a chamber with persons 
famous for the greatest crimes, says in 
another place, “ In the bedstede I will 
set Richarde the Third kinge of Eng- 
lande, or somelike notable murtherer. 


fol. 109. b. Shakespeare was not the 
first that exhibited this tyrant upon the 

X In 1586, a ballad was printed 
[ a “ tragick report of kinge Ri- 
charde the in/’ Rioiste. Station. B. 
foL 910. b. 
m Lively description. 

" FoL 91. b. 
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fresh with pleasure and quicken with grace the dulnesse of 
mans braine. Who will looke on a white wall an houre .to- 
gether where no workemanshippe is at all ? Or who will eate 
still one kynde of meate and neuer desire chaunge 0 ?” 

Prolix Narratives, whether jocose or serious, had not yet 
ceased to be the entertainment of polite companies : and rules 
for telling a tale with grace, now found a place in a book of 
general rhetoric p . In treating of pleasaunt sporte made re- 


° Fol. 91. b. 92. a. 

9 Yet he has here also a reference to 
the utility of tales both at the Bar and 
kt the Pulpit. For in another place, 
professedly both speaking of Pleadings 
and Sermons, he says, “ If tyme mate 
so serue, it were good when menne be 
wearied, to make them somewhat merie, 
and to begin with some pleasaunte tale, 
or take occasion to ieste wittelie,” &c. 
foL 55. b. Again, u Men commonlie tarie 
die ende of a merie Plaie, and cannot 
abide the half hearyng of a sower check- 
yng Sermon. Therefore euen these aun- 
ciente preachers rauste nowe and then 
plaie the fooles in the pulpite to serue 
the tickle cares of their fletyng audience,’* 
Ac, fol 2. a. I know not if he means 
Latimer here, whom he commends, 
“ There is no better preacher among 
them al except Hugh Latimer the fa- 
ther of al preachers/’ fol. 63. a. And 
again, ** I would thinke it not amisse to 
speake muche accordyng to the nature 
and phansie of the ignorant, that the ra- 
ther thei might be wonne tlirough fables 
to learne more weightie and graue mat- 
ters. For al men cannot brooke sage 
causes and aundent collations, but wiU 
like earnest matters the rather, if some- 
thing be spoken there among agreeing 
to their natures. The multitude, as Ho- 
race doth saie, is a beast or rather a mon- 
ster that hath many beddes, and there- 
fore, like rnto the diuersitie of natvres, 
aarietic of inuentkm must alwaies be 
▼sed. Talke altogether of moste graue 
matten, or deppely aearche out the 
ground of thynges, or rse the quiddities 
of Dunce [Dims Scotus] to set forth 
Clods misteries, you shal se the ignorant, 
I warrant you, either fall aslepe, or els 
bid you farewell. The multitude must 
nedes be made merry ; and the more 

M 


foolish your talke is, the more wise wiH 
thei counte it to be. And yet it is no 
foolishnes but rather wisdome to win 
men, by telling of fables to heare Gods 
goodnes. ” fol. lOl. a. See also fol. 52. a. 
69. a. Much to the same purpose he 
says, u Euen in this our tyme, some 
offende muche in tediousnesse, whose 
parte it were to comfort all men with 
cberefulnesse. Yea, the preachers of 
God mind so muche edifiyng of soulcs, 
that thei often forgette we hare any bo- 
dies. And therefore, some doe not so 
muche good with tellyng the truthe, as 
thei doe harme with dullyng the hearers ; 
beyng so farre gone in their matters, that 
oftentimes thei cannot tell when to make 
an ende.” fol. 70. a. Yet still he al- 
lows much praise to the preachers in ge- 
neral of his age. “ Yea, what tell I 
nowe of suche lessons, seeyng God hath 
raised suche worthy preachers in this 
our tyme, that their godlie and learned 
doynges maie be a roost iuste example 
for all other to followe.” fob 55. b. By 
the way, although a zealous gospeller, in 
another place he obliquely censures the 
rapacity with which the reformation was 
conducted under Edward the Sixth. [See 
supr. vol. iii. p. 275.] “ I had rather, 
said one, make my child a cobler than 
a preacher, a tankard-bearer than a scho- 
lar. For what shall my sonne seke for 
learnyng, when be shall neuer get there- 
by any uvyng ? Set my sonne to that 
whereby he maie get somewhat. Doe 
you not see, bow euery one cfttcheth and 
pulleth from the churcbe what thei can? 

1 feare roe, one dale they will plucke 
downe churche and alL Call you this 
the Gosfkll, when men seke onlie for 
to prouide for their bellies, and care not 
a groate though their soules go to belle? 
A patrone of a benefice will haue a poors 
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hearing of a whole matter , he says, “ Thei that can liuely tell 
pleasaunt tales and mery dedes doen, and set them out as wel 
with gesture as with voice, leaning nothing behinde that maie 
serue for beautifying of their matter, are most meete for this 
purpose, whereof assuredly ther are but fewe. And whatsoeuer 
he is* that can apdie tell his tale, and with countenaunce, voice, 
and gesture, so temper his reporte, that the hearers may still 
take delite, hym coompte I a man worthie to be highlie es- 
temed. For vndoubtedly no man can doe any such thing ex- 
cepte that thei haue a greate mother witte, and by experience 
confirmed suche their comelinesse, whervnto by nature thei 
were most apte. Manie a man readeth histories, heareth fables, 
seeth worthie actes doen, euen in this our age; but few can set 
them out accordingly and tell them liuelie, as the matter selfe 
requireth to be tolde. The kyndes of delityng in this sort are 
diuers : whereof I will set forth many , — Sporte moued by teUyng 
of olde tales . — If there be any olde tale or straunge historic, 
well and wittelie applied to some man liuyng, all menne loue 
to heare it of life. As if one were called Arthure, some good 
felowe that were well acquainted with kyng Arthures booke 
and the Knightes of his Rounde Table, would want no matter 
to make good sport, and for a nede would dubbe him knight 
of the Rounde Table, or els proue hym to be one of his kynne, 
or else (which were muche) proue him to be Arthur himself. 
And so likewise of other names, merie panions q would make 
madde pastyme. Often tymes the deformitie of a mannes body 
giueth matter enough to be right merie, or elles a picture in 
shape like another manne will make some to laugh right har- 
telye,” &c. r This is no unpleasing image of the arts and ac- 
complishments, which seasoned the mirth, and enlivened the 
conversations of our forefathers. Their wit seems to have 
chiefly consisted in mimicry •. 


yngrarae soule, to beare the name of a 
parsone for twende market or tenne 
pounde • and the patrone hymself will 
take vp, for his snapsbare, as good as an 
hundred marke. Thus, God is robbed. 


learnyng decaied, England dishonoured, 
and bonestie not regarded.’* foL 9 . a. 

4 Companions, a cant word. 
r FoL 74. a. * See foL 7U a. 
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He thils describes the literary and ornamental qualifications 
x>f a young nobleman which were then in fashion, and which he 
exemplifies in the characters of his lamented pupils*, Henry 
duke of Suffolk and lord Charles Brandon his brother 1 . “I 
maie commende hym for his leamyng, for his skill in the French 
or in the Italian, for his knowlege in cosraographie, for his 
skill in the lawes, in the histories of al countrees, and for his 
gift of enditing. Againe, I maie commende him for playing 
at weapons, for running vpon a great horse, for chargyng his 
stafle at the tilt, for vauting, for plaiyng upon instrumentes, yea 
and for painting, or drawing of a plat, as in olde time noble 
princes muche delited therin u .” And again, “Suche a man is 
an excellent fellowe, saithe one, he can speake the tongues 
well, he plaies of instrumentes, fewe men better, he feigneth to 
the lvte marveilous sweetlie w , he endites excellentlie: but for 
al this, the more is the pitee, he hath his faultes, he will be 
dronke once a daie, he loues women well,” &c. x 

The following passage acquaints us, among other things, 
that many now studied, and with the highest applause, to write 
elegantly in English as well as in Latin. “ When we haue 
learned vsuall and accvstomable wordes to set forthe our mean- 
ynge, we ought to ioyne them together in apte order, that the 
eare maie delite in hearyng the harmonie. I knowe some Eng- 
lishemen, that in this poinct haue suche a gift in the Englishe 
as fewe in Latin haue the like ; and therefore delite the Wise 
and Learned so muche with their pleasaunte composition, that 
many reioyce when thei maie heare suche, and thinke muche 


• [“ AU England, he says, lament 
the death of Duke Henrie and Duke 
Charles, two noble bfethren of the house 
of Suffolk. Then may we well judge 
that these two gentlemen were wonder- 
fully beloved when they both were so la- 
mented." foL 65. a.— Park.] 

* He gives a curious reason why a 
young nobleman had better be born in 
London than any other place. “ The 
shire or town© beipeth somewliat to- 
wardes the encrease of honour. As, it 
is much better to be borne in Paris than 


in Picardie, in London than in Lincolnc. 
For that bothe the aire is better, the 
people more ciuil, and the wealth much 
greater, and the menne for the most 
parte more wise." fol. 7. a. 

■ Fol. 7. a. 

w lie mentions the Lute again. “ The 
tongue giueth a certain© grace to euery 
matter, and beautifieth the cause, in like 
.roaner as a sweete sound yog lute muche 
setteth forth a meanc deuised ballade," 
fol. 111. a. 

* Fol. 67. a. 
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learnyng is gotte when thei maie talke with them But he 
adds the faults which were sometimes now to be found m Eng* 
lish composition, among which he censures the excess of alii* 


y This work is enlivened with a va- 
riety of little illustrative stories, not ill 
told, of which the following is a speci- 
men. “ An Italian havyng a ante here 
in Englande to the arcbbushoppe of 
Yorke that then was, and commynge to 
Yorke toune, when one of the Preben- 
daries there brake his bread, as they 
terme it, and therevpon made a solcmne 
longe diner, the whiche perhaps began 
at rieuen and continued well nigh till 
fower in the afternoone, at the whiche 
dinner this bishoppe was: It fortvned 
that as they were sette, the Italian knockt 
at the gate, vnto whom the porter, per- 
ceiuing his errand, answered, that my 
lorde bisshoppe was at dirier. The Ita- 
lian departed, and retoumed betwixte 
twelve and one; the porter aunswered 
the}' were yet at dinner. He came againe 
at twoo of the clocke ; the porter tolde 
hym thei had not half dined. He come 
at three a clocke, vnto whom the porter 
in a heate answered neuer a worde, but 
churlishlie did shutte the gates vpon 
him. Wherevpon, others told the Italian, 
that ther was no speaking with my Lord, 
almoste all that dale, for the solemne 
diner sake. The gentilman Italian, won- 
deryng muche at suche a long sitting, 
and greatly greued because he could not 
then speeke with the archbysehoppes 
grace, departed straight toward es Lon- 
don ; and leauyng foe dispatche of his 
matters with a dere frende of his, toke 
his iourney towardes Italic. Three yeres 
after, it hapened that an Englishman 
came to Rome, with whom this Italian 
by chaunce fdlyng acquainted, asked 
him if he knewe the archbisahoppe of 
Yorke ? The Englishman said, he knewe 
hym right well. I praie you tell me, 
quoth foe Italian, hath that archbishop yet 
dined t” The Italian explaining him- 
self, they both laughed heartily, fol. 78. 
b. 79. a. 

He commends Dr. Haddon’s latinity, 
which is not always of the purest cast. 
“ There is no better Latine man within 
England, except Gualter Haddon foe 
lawicr.** fol. 63. a. Again, he com- 
mends a prosopopcia of foe duchess of 


Suffolk, in Haddon *s Oratio de vita et 
obitu fratrum Sufoldentmm Henrici et 
Caroii Brandon, [edit. Hatcher, Lond. 
1577. 4to. p. 89. vk. LucunATtomea 
G. Haddon.] fol. 94. a. 

He mentions John Hei wood’s Pro- 
verbs. [See supr. vol. Hi. p. 376.] “ Tba 
Englishc Provcrbes gathered by Jhon 
Heiwoodc helpe well in this biehaulfe 
[allegory], foe which comrnonlie are no- 
foyng els but Allegories, and dark deuis- 
ed sentences.** fol. 90. a. Again, for 
famishing similitudes, “ The Prouerbes 
of Heiwood helpe wonderfull well for 
foys purpose.** fol. 96. b. 

He condemns, in an example, the 
growing practice of mothers who do not 
suckle their own children, which he en- 
deavours to prove to be both against foe 
law of nature and the will of God. fol. 
56. a. Here is an early proof of a cus- 
tom, which may seem to nave originated 
in a more luxurious and delicate age. 

To these miscellaneous extracts I shaU 
only add, that our author, who was always 
esteemed a sincere advocate for protest* 
antisin, and never suspected of leaning 
to popery, speaking of an artificial me- 
mory, has this theory concerning foe use 
of images in churches. “ When I see a 
lion, the image thereof abideth foster in 
my minde, than if I should heare some 
reporte made of a lion. Emong all the 
sences, foe iye [eye] sight is most quicke, 
and conteineth foe impression of foinges 
more assuredlie than any of foe other 
sences doe. And foe rather, when a 
roanne both heareth and seefo a thing, 
(as by artifidall memorie he doefo aL 
most see foinges liuely,) he doefo re- 
member it muche foe better. The sight 
printeth foinges in a mans memorie as a 
scale doefo printe a mans name in waxe. 
And therefore, heretofore Images were 
sette vp for remembraunce of sainctes, 
to be laik-mkhnes booku, that the ra- 
ther by seying [seeing] foe pictures of 
suche men, thei might be stirred to foL 
lowe their good living.— Many, for this 
purpose whereof we now write, this 
would baue serued gailie welL** fol 111, 
a. 
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teradoD. — u Some will bee so shorte, and in such wise curtail 
their sentences, that thei had peede to make a commentary im- 
mediately of their meanyng, or els the moste that heare them 
shal be forced to kepe counsaile. Some wil speake oracles, 
that a man can not tell, which waie to take them* Some will 
be so fine, and so poeticall withall, that to their seining there 
shall not stande one heare [hair] amisse, and yet euery bodie 
els shall think them meter [fitter] for a ladies chamber, than 
for an earnest matter in any open assembly. — Some vse over- 
muche repetition of one letter, as pitifull pooertie prayeth for 
d penie, but puffed presumption passeth not a poind , pamperyng 
his panehe with pestilent pleasure , procuryng his passeport to 
paste it to hell pitte , there to be punished with paines perpetually 9 
.Others, he blames for the affectation of ending a word with a 
vowel and beginning the next with another. “ Some, he says, 
ende their sentences al alike, makyng their talke [style] rather 
to appere rimed meter, than to seme plaine speacbe. — I heard 
a preacher 2 delityng muche in this kinde of composicion, who 
vsed so often to ende his sentence with woordes like vnto that 
which went before, that in my iudgemente, there was not a 
dosen sentences in his whole sermon but thei ended all in rime 
for the moste parte. Some, not best disposed, wished die 
Preacher a Lute, that with his rimed sermon he might vse 
some pleasaunte melodie, and so the people might take plea- 
sure diners waies, and daunce if thei liste.” Some writers, he 
observes, disturbed the natural arrangement of their words : 
others were copious when they should be concise. The most 
frequent fault seems to have been, tlie rejection of common and 
proper phrases, for those that were more curious, refined, and 
unintelligible *. 


* Preaching and controversial tracts 
occasioned much writing in English 
after the reformation* 

* FoL 85. a. b* 86. a. One Thomas 
Wilson translated die Diana of Monte- 
mayer a pastoral Spanish romance, 
about the year 1595, which has been as- 
signed as the original of the Two Gxn- 
tlbmen or Veeona. He could hardly 
be our author, unless that version was 


one of his early juvenile exercises. This 
translator Wilson 1 presume is the per- 
son mentioned by Meres as a poet, “ Who 
for learning and extern porall witte ui 
this facultie is without compare or com- 
peere, as to his great and eternall com- 
mendations he manifested in his chal- 
lenge at the Swanne on the Bank side.” 
W its Trkas. edit 1598. 12mo* utsupr. 
fol. 285. p. 2. Again, he mentions one 
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The English Rhetoric of Richard Sherry, school-master 
of Magdalene college at Oxford, published in 1555 b , is a je- 
june and a very different performance from Wilson’s, and 9eems 
intended only as a manual for school-boys. It is entitled, “ A 
treatise of the figures of grammar and rhetorike, profitable to 
ail that be studious of eloquence, and in especiall for such as 
in grammar schemes doe reade moste eloquente poetes and ora- 
tours. Where vn to is ioygned the Oration which Cicero made 
to Cesar, geuing thankes vnto him for pardonyng and restoring 
again of that noble man Marcus Marcellus. Sette fourth by 
Richarde Sherrye Londoner, 1555 c .” William Fullwood, in 
his Enemie of idleness , teaching the manner and style home to 
endyte and write aU sorts of epistles and letters , set forth in En- 
glish by William FuUwood merchant , published in 1571 d , writ- 
ten partly in prose and partly in verse, has left this notice. 
“ Whoso will more circumspectly and narrowly entreat of such 
matters, let them read the rhetorike of maister doc tour Wilson, 
or of maister Richard RainoldeV’ I have never seen Richard 

Wilson as an eminent dramatic writer, “ This booke, by practise of the pen 
perhaps the same. Ibid. fol. 282. There And judgement of the wise, 

is, by one Thomas Wilson, an Exposi- Stands Enemie to Idlenease, 

tion on the Psalms, Lond. 1591. 4 to. And friend to exercise.”— Park.] 

.And an Execution on the Proteess, 

Lond. 1589. 4 to. Among the twelve It is dedicated to the master, wardens, 
players sworn the queen's servants in and company of Merchant Taylors Loo- 
1583, were “ two rare men, vix. Thomas 4<>n. “ Think not Apelles painted piece.” 
Wilson foraquicke, delicate, refined ex- “ The ancient poet Lucanus. ” The 

temporall witte, and Richard Tarleton,” person translated into English, T b 

&c. Stowe's Ann. edit. 1615. foL 697. Castleof Memoeie, from William Gra- 
[I apprehend that Mr. Warton in this tarol, dedicated to lord Robert Dudiy, 
note has confounded Dean Wilson the muter of the hone to the queen. Land, 
rhetorical writer, with Thomas Wilson, f° r W. Howe in Fleetstreet, 1573. 8ra 
the romance translator, and with another begins, « Syth noble M ax im i lian 

Wilson, who is recorded by Stowe, by kyng.” 

Mere*, and by Heywood, as a co median [Robinson thus introduces him in an 

of distinguished celebrity.— Park. ] obscure poem called The Reward* of 

b But there seems to have been a for- Wickedneese, 1574. 
mer edition by Richard Day, 1550, in ^ Studley, Hake, or Fuhoood take, 
vetavo. That William hath to name, 

[There was one by Rd. Grafton in This piece of worke in hande, that bee 

1553, 4to, which from the continued More fitter for the same.” Park.] 

date in the title was probably the first— 

Park.] e Fol. 7. a. In 1562, “the Boke of 

c F or Richard TottelL 12mo. In 74 Retoryke,” of which I know no more, 
leaves. is entered to John Kyngeston. Rx- 

d In four books 12mo. [1568. 1571. oxsnu Station. A. fol 67. b. 

1578. 1586. 1598. [Kingston published editions of Wit* 
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Rainolde’s Rhetoric, nor am I sure that it was ever printed*. 
The author, Rainolde, was of Trinity college in Cambridge, 
and created doctor of medicine in 1567 f . He wrote also a 
& 9 tin tract dedicated txvthe duke of Norfolk, on the condition 
of pcinces and noblemen* : and there is an old Cronicle in 
quarto by one Richard Reynolds h . I trust it will be deemed 
a pardonable anticipation, if I add here, for the sake of con- 
nection, that Richard Mulcaster, who from King’s college in 
Cambridge was removed to a Studentship of Christ-church in 
Oxford about the year 1555, and soon afterwards, on account 
of his distinguished accomplishments in philology, was ‘appoint- 
ed the first master of Merchant-Taylors* school in London *, 
published a book which contains many judicious criticisms and 
observations on the English language, entitled, u The first part 
of the Elementarie, which entreateth chefely of the right 


ton’s Rhetorike in 1560, 1567, and 1584. 
See Herbert, who records a later edition 
by Geo. Robinson in 1585. See also 
note*, p. 156. supr.— Paee.] 

* fit was printed in 1563, 4 to, and had 
for title “ A booke called the Founda- 
tion of Rhetorike, because all other 
partes of Rhetorike are grounded there- 
upon ; every parte sette forthe in an o ra- 
don upon questions, verie profitable to 
bee knowen and redde. Made by Ri- 
chard Rainolde, maister of arte of the 
Unhrarsitieof Cambridge.”— This work 
is much lew attractive than that of Dr. 
Wilson, and hence perhaps it has become 
proportionably rare. The following com- 
pliment seems liberally offered to his 
predeeeasor. “Jn fewe yens past, a 
learned woocke of Rhetorike is compiled 
and made in the English© toungue, of 
one who floweth in all excellende of 
arte, who in judgement isprofounde, in 
wieedome and eloquence most ftmous.” 
Address to the reader.— Pa ax.] 

* MSS. Cat. Gradual. Univ. Cant. 

« MSS. Sdllingfl. 160, “ De statu 
nobilium virorum et princpum.” 

h Of the Emperors of the romaines 
from Julius Cesar to Maximilian, li- 
cenced to T. Manhe, in 1566. Regists. 
Station. A. fol. 154. b. [And printed 
iq 1571, 4to. See Herb. p. 860. Doubt- 


less by the writer on Rhetoric, since he 
designates himself “Doctor in phisicke.” 
— Paek.] 

1 In 1561. It was then just founded 
as a proseminary for saint John’s college 
Oxford, in a house called the Manour of 
the Rose in saint Lawrence Pountehey, 
bv the company of Merchant-Taylors. 
Saint John's college had been then es- 
tablished about seven years, which Mul- 
caster soon filled with excellent scholars 
till the year 1586. In the Larin plays 
acted before queen Elisabeth and James 
the First at Oxford, the students of this 
college were distinguished. Tins was 
in consequence of their being educated 
under Mukaster. He was afterwards, 
in 1596, master of saint Paul’s school. 
He was a prebendary of Salisbury, and 
at length was rewarded by the queen 
with the opulent rectory of Stahford- 
Rivers in Essex, where he died in 1611. 
He was elected scholar of King's col- 
lege Cambridge in 1548. MSS. Hat- 
cher. And Conrin. Hatch. Celebrated 
in its rime was ^ his Catechiskus Pao- 
limus m utum Schola Paulitue c ons cri p - 
tus, Lund. 1601. 8vo. &c. It is in long 
and short verse Many of Mulcaster's 
panegyrics in Larin verse may be seen 
prefixed to the works of his cotempo- 
raries. A copy of his Latin verses was 
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writing of the English tung, sett forth by Richard M oleaster, 
Loud. 1582 V* And, as many of the precepts are delivered in 
metre, I take this opportunity of observing, that William But? 
lokar published a “ Bref grammar for English, Imprinted, st 
London by Edmund Bollifant, 1586 V* This little piece is 
also called, “ W. Bullokar’s abbreuiation of his Grammar for 
English extracted out of his Grammar at larg for the spedi 
parcing of English spech, and the eazier coming to the know* 
ledge of grammar for other langages m .” It is in the blade let* 
ter, but with many novelties in the type, and affectations of 
spelling/ In the preface, which is in verse, and contains an ac- 
count of his life, he promises a dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, which, he adds, will make his third work 0 . His first 
work I apprehend to be “ A Treatise of Orthographie in Eng- 
lishe by William Bullokar,” licenced to Henry Denham is 
1580°. Among Tanner’s books is a copy of his bref grammar 
above mentioned, interpolated and corrected with the author's 
own hand, as it appears, for a new impression. In one of these 
manuscript insertions, he calls this, “ the first grammar for 
Englishe that euer waz, except my grammar at large*” 


spoken before queen Elisabeth at Kenil- 
.worth-castle in 1575. See G. Gascoyne's 
NAMAitrx, &c. Signat. A. iij. 

k Most elegantly printed, in the white 
letter, by Thomas Vautrollier in quarto. 
It contains 272 pages. The second part 
never appeared. Hu “ Positions, where- 
in those primitive circumstances be exa- 
mined which are necessarie for the train- 
ing vp of children either for skill in their 
booke or health in their bodies," [Lond. 
1581. 1587. 4to.] have no connection 
with this work. 

[Mr. Warton must have made this re- 
mark without referring to the publica- 
tions of Mulcaster, who tells his readers 
that the stream of discourse in his first 
book named Positions did carry him on 
to promise, and bind him to perform, 
his book named Elekxvtaru; that is 
“ the hole matter which childern ar to 
learn, and the hole maner how masters 
ar to teach them, from their first begin- 
ning to go to anie school untill theie 


passe to grammer. ’ '—The latter there- 
fore was a ramification from the former, 
and treated chiefly of five points— Head- 
ing, Writing, Drawing, Singing, and 
Playing. — P a**.] 

1 Coloph. “QA. W. Bullokar." ISmo. 
It contains 68 pages. 

“ Fol. 1. 


“ Here ha says also, that he has an- 
other volume lying by him of more Jam, 
which b not to see the light till chris- 
tened and called forth by the queen. 

0 Jun. 10. Rxoxsmu Station. B. fid- 
169. a. But I must not forget, that in 
1585, he published, “ Esop*s fables in 
tru orthography, with grammer nots. 
Her-unto ar also coioned the shorte sen- 
tences of the wyx Cato, imprinted With 
lyke form and order : both of which au- 
thors ar translated out of Latin intoo 
English by William Bullokar." 12mo. 

p FoL 68. In his metrical preface he 
says, that he served in the army under 
sir Richard Wingfield in queen Mary's 
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The French have vernacular critical and rhetorical systems 
at a much higher period. I believe one of their earliest is “Le 
Jardin de plaisance et fleur de rhetorique, contenant plu- 
sieurs beaux livres.” It is in quarto, in the gothic type with 
wooden cuts, printed at Lyons by Olivier Arnoullett for Martin 
Boullon, and without date. But it was probably printed early in 
1 500 q . In one of its poems, La Pipee ou chasse de dieu d amour 
is cited the year 1491 r . Another edition, in the same letter, 
but in octavo, appeared at Paris in 1547, Veuve dejehan Tr£- 
perel et Jehan Jehannot. Beside the system of Rhetoric, which 
is only introductory, and has the separate title of L’Art de 
Rhetorique, de ses couleurs,Jigures et especes % it comprehends 
a miscellaneous collection of Balades , rondeaux , chansons , dicties, 
comedies , and other entertaining little piecfes % chiefly on the 
subject of the sentimental and ceremonious love which then 
prevailed*. The whole, I am speaking of the oldest edition, 
contains one hundred and ninety leaves. The Rhetoric is 
written in the short French rhyme: and the tenth chapter con- 
sists of rules for composing Moralities, Farces, Mysteries, and 
other Romans. That chapter is thus introduced, under the 
;Latin rubric Prosecutio. 

Expediez sont neuf chapitres, 

II faut un dixi6me exposer : 

Et comme aussi des demiers titers, 

Qu’on doit a se propos poser, 

Et comme Pon doit composer 
Moralit£s, Farces, Misteres ; 

. Et d’autres Rommans disposer 
Selon les divers es matieres. 

time. There is " A petee schole of spel- r Stance 22. foL 134, 
finge and writinge Englisbe,” licenced * From fol. 2. a. to fol. 14. a. 
to Blitter, JuL 2a 158a Rjegiste, B, 1 But the compiler has introduced 
fo. 171. a. “ Le Donnkt, traite de grammaire baiUd 

q There is another, I suppose a se- au feu roi Charles viii.” fol. 2a a. One 
cond, edition, without date, in black let- of the pieces is a Mobxsquk, in which 
ter, with wooden cuts, in folio, contain- the actors are Amorevse grace, Enuieuse 
ing two hundred and forty-eight leaves, jalousie, Espoir de parvenir. Tout ha- 
exclusive of the tables. This has some bandonne, Sot penser, fol. 32. b. 
improvements. * [This was the remains of one half of 
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The Latin rubrics to each species are exceedingly curious. 
“Decimum Capitulum proforma compilandi Moralitates. 
— Pro Comedis u . — Pro Misteriis compilandis.” Receipts 
to make poems have generally been thought dull. But what 
shall we think of dull receipts for making dull poems ? Gra- 
tian du Pont, a gentleman of Tholouse, printed in 1539 the 
“ Art et Science de Rhetorique metrifiee w .” It most be 
remembered, that there had been an early establishment of 
prizes in poetry at Tholouse, and that the seven troubadours 
or rhetoricans at Tholouse, were more famous in their time 
than the seven sages of Greece*. But the “ Grand et vrai 


chivalry-love, romantic and platonic be- 
yond belief : the other hnlf was iust the 
contrary, and equally indelicate from the 
same source. He refers for examples to 
Sect, xliii. pp. 410, 411.— Ashby.] 

“ The farce, Or comedy, must have, 

“ Chose qui soit mllodieuse, 

Matiere qui soit com£dieuse,” Ac. 

w Par N. Viellard, 4to. 

* See Verdier u. 649. From an inge- 
nious correspondent, who has not given 
me the honour of his name, and who ap- 
pears to be well acquainted with the man- 
ners and literature of Spain, I have re- 
ceived the following notices relating to 
this institution, of which other partictuarR 
may be seen in the old French History of 
Languedoc. “ At the end of the second 
volume of Mayan's Origin e* be la Lin- 
gua E8fanola, printed in duodecimo 
at Madrid in 17S7, is an extract from a 
manuscript entitled, Libro de la Arte de 
Trovar , d Gaya Sckncia,porDon Enrique 
de Vdlena t said to exist in the library of 
the cathedral of Toledo, and perhaps to 
be found in other libraries of Spain. It 
has these particulars. — The Teovadorzs 
had their origin at Tholouse, about the 
middle of the twelfth century. A Con- 
aisTOiuo de la Gaya Sciencia was there 
founded by Ramon Vidal de Besalin, 
containing more than one hundred and 
twenty celebrated poets^nd among these, 
princes, kings, and emperors. Their 
art was extended throughout Europe, 
and gave rise to the Italian and Spanish 
poetry, servio cl Garona de Hijqxxnene. 
To Ramon Vidal de Besabn succeeded 
Jofre de Foxa, Monge negre, who en- 


larged the plan, and wrote what he called 
Continuacion de trovar . After him Be- 
lenguer de Troya came from Majorca, 
and compiled a treatise de Figuras y 
Colores Rhetorical. And next Gul. Ve- 
dal of Majorca wrote La Suma Vtiutina, 
To support the Gava Scizncia at the 
poetical college of Tholouse, the king 
of France appropriated privileges ana 
revenues: appointing seven Manlenc- 
dorest que licietsen Leyeu These con- 
stituted the Laws of* Love, which were 
afterwards abridged by Guill. Moluier 
under the title Tratado de las Flores* 
Next Fray Ramon framed a system 
called Doctrinal , which was censured by 
Castilnon. From thence nothing was 
written in Spanish on the subject, till 
the time of Don Enrique de Villena 
So great was the credit of the Gat Sci- 
ence, that Don Juan the first king of 
Anragon, who died 1393, sent an em- 
bassy to the king of France requesting 
that some Troubadours might be trans- 
mitted to teach this art in his kingdom. 
Accordingly two Mantenedorcs were dis- 
patched from Tholouse, who founded a 
college for poetry in Barcelona, consist- 
ing of four Mantenedores, a Cavalier, 
a Master in Theology, a Master in Laws, 
and an honourable Citizen. Disputes 
about Don Jiuui's successor occasioned 
the removal of the college to Tortosa. 
But Don Ferdinand being elected King, 
Don Enrique de Villena was taken into 
his service: who restored the college, 
and was chosen principal. The subjects 
he proposed, were sometimes, the 
Praises of the Holy Virgin, of Arms, 
of Love, y de buenas Caslumbres, An 
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Art de plein Rhetorique” in two books, written by Pierre 
Fabri, properly Le Fevre, an ecclesiastic of Rouen, for teach- 
ing elegance in prose as well as rhyme, is dated still higher. 
Goujet mentions a Gothic edition of this tract in 1521 y . It 
contains remarks on the versification of mysteries and farcesy 
and throws many lights on the old French writers. 

But the French had even an Art of Poetry so early as the 
year 1548. In that year Thomas Sibilet published his Art 
jpoetique at Paris, Veuve Francois Regnault z . This piece pre- 
serves many valuable anecdotes of the old French poetry : and, 
among other particulars which develope the state of the old 
French drama, has the following sensible strictures. “ The 
French force contains little or nothing of the Latin comedy. 


account of the ceremonies of their pub- 
lic Acts then follows, in which every 
composition was recited, being written 
en papelet Damatquinos dediversos colorcs, 
con Utras de oro y de pkUa , el iiluminadu - 
ras formosas , lo major qua cada una podia. 
The best performance liad a crown of 
gold placed upon it: and the author, 
being presented with a joy a, or prize, 
received a licence to cantar y dteir in 
publico. He was afterwards conducted 
home in form, escorted among others by 
two Manlenedores , and preceded by min- 
strels and trumpets, where he gave an 
entertainment df confects and vine.”— 
[See supr. vol. i. p. 153. ii. 303.1 
[Mr. Ashby thinks it probable that 
the anonymous correspondent was the 
Rev. Mr. John Bowles. — Park. ] 

There seems to have been a similar 
establishment at Amsterdam, called 
Rhederiicker earner y or the chamber of 
KHnomiciAVs, mentioned by Isaacus 
Pontanus. Who adds, “ Sunt autem 
hi rbetores viri amoeni ct poetici spiritus, 
qd lingua vemacula, aut prosaaut vorsa 
ora ti one, comcedias, trageedias, subinde- 
que et mutas personas, et facta maiorum 
notantes, magna spectantium voluptate 
exhibent.” IIer. et Urb. Amst. Lib. ii. 
c. xvl pag. 118. edit. 1611. fol. In 
the preceding chapter, he says, that this 
fraternity of rhetoricians erected a tem- 
PWery theatre, at the solemn entry of 
pnnee Maurice into Amsterdam in 1 594, 


where they exhibited in dumb show the 
history of David and Goliah. Ibid. c. xv. 
p. 117. 

Meteranus, in his Belgic history, 
speaks largely of the annual prizes, as- 
semblies, and contests, of the guilds or 
colleges of the rhetoricians, in Holland 
and the Low Countries. They answered 
in rhyme, questions proposed by the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brabant. At 
Ghent in 1539, twenty of these colleges 
met with great pomp, to discuss an ethi- 
cal question, and each gave a solution 
in a moral comedy, magnificently pre- 
sented in the public theatre. In 1561, 
the rhetorical guild of Antwerp, called 
the Violet, challenged all the neigh- 
bouring cities to a decision of the same 
sort. On this occasion, three hundred 
and forty rhetoricians of Brussels ap- 
peared on horseback, richly but fantas- 
tically habited, accompanied with an in- 
finite variety of pageantries, sports and 
shows. These baa a garland, as a re- 
ward for the superior splendor of their 
entry. Many days were spent in de- 
termining the grand questions : during 
which, there were feastings, bonfires, 
farces, tumbling, and every popular 
diversion. Belo. Hutob. Vmiveesal. 
fob 1597. Lib. i. pag. 31, 32. 

y Bibl. Fr. 361. He mentions 
another edition in 1539. Both at Paris, 
12mo. 

* In IGmo. 
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It has neither acts nor scenes, which would only serve to intro- 
duce a tedious prolixity : for the true subject of the French 
farce, or Sottie, is every sort of foolery which has a tendency 
to provoke laughter, — The subject of the Greek and Latin 
comedy was totally different from every thing on the French 
stage. For it had more morality than drollery, and . often as 
much truth as fiction. Our Moralities hold a place indiffe- 
rently between tragedy and comedy : but our farces are really 
what the Romans called mimes, or Priapees, the intended end 
and effect of which was excessive laughter, and on that account 
they admitted all kinds of licentiousness, as our farces do at 
present In the meantime, their pleasantry does not derive 
much advantage from rhymes, however flowing, of eight syl- 
lables 4 .” Sibilet’s work is chiefly founded on Horace. His 
definitions are clear and just, and his precepts well explained. 
The most curious part of it is the enumeration of the poets 
who in his time were of most repute. Jacques Pelletier du 
Mans, a physician, a mathematician, a poet, and a voluminous 
writer on various subjects both in prose and verse, also pub- 
lished an Art Poetique at Lyons, in 1555 b . This critic had 
sufficient penetration to perceive the false and corrupt taste of 
his cotemporaries. “ Instead of the regular ode and sonnet, 
our language is sophisticated by ballads. } roundeaux , lays, and 
triolets . But with these we must rest contented, till the farces 
which have so long infatuated our nation are converted into 
comedy, our martyr-plays into tragedy, and our romances into 
heroic poems 0 .” And again, " We have no pieces in our lan- 
guage written in the genuine comic form, except some affected 
and unnatural Moralities, and other plays of the same cha- 
racter, which do not deserve the name of comedy. The drama 
would appear to advantage, did it but resume its proper state 
and antient dignity. We have, however, some tragedies in 
French learnedly translated, among which is the Hecuba of 

* LdT. iL ch. Till. At the end of Si- rately at Paris, 1538. 16mo. 
bOet*s work is a critical piece of Quintil b By Jean de Tournes. 8vo. 

•gainst Ch. Fontaine, first printed sepa- c Ch. de i/Ode. 
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Euripides by Lazare de Bai%” &c. d Of rhyme the same writer 
says, “ S’il n’etoit question que de parler ornement, il ne feu- 
droit sinon ecrire en prose, ou s’il n’etoit question que de rimer, 
il ne foudroit, sinon rimer en farceur : mais en poesie, il faut 
feire tous les deux, et bien dire, et bien rimer e .” His chap- 
ters on Imitation and Translation have much more philo- 
sophy and reflection than are to be expected for his age, and 
contain observations which might edify modem critics f . Nor 
must I forget, that Pelletier also published a French translation 
of Horace’s Art op Poetry at Paris in 1545*. I presume, 
that Joachim du Bellay’s Defense et Illustration de la Langur 
Fran^oise was published at no great distance from the year 
1550. He has the same just notion of the drama. “ As to 
tragedies and comedies, if kings and states would restore them 
in their antient glory, which has been usurped by forces and 
Moralities, I am of opinion that you would lend your assis- 
tance ; and if you wish to adorn our language, you know where 
to find models h .” 

The Italian vernacular criticism began chiefly in commenta- 
ries and discourses on the language and phraseology of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccace. I believe one of the first of that kind 
is, “ Le tre fontane di Nicofo Libumio sopra la grammatics, e 
l’eloquenza di Dante, del Petrarcha, e del Boccacio. In Ve- 
nezia, per Gregorio Gregori, 1526'.” Numerous expositions, 
lectures, annotations, and discourses of the same sort, especially 
on Dante’s Inferno, and the Florentine dialect, appeared soon 
afterwards. Immediately after the publication of their respecs 
tive poems, Ariosto, whose Orlando Furiosq was styled the 
nuova poesia, and Tasso, were illustrated or expounded by com- 
mentators more intricate than their text One of the earliest 
of these is, “ Sposizione de Simon Fornari da Reggio sopra 
l’Orlando Furioso di Lodovico Ariosto. In Firenze per Lo- 


4 Ch. mt LA CoKEDR XT DK LA TrA- 
gxdie. See also, to the same purpose, 
Collettet Sur la pome morale , and Guil- 
laume das Autels, Repot (Curt plus grand 
tramUL 

e Lin ii. ch. i. De la Rncx. 


t See Lir. i. ch, v. aad vi. 

* Par Michel Vaacoean. Sro. 
h Liv. iLch.iT. 

1 In quarto. Again, per Marchio Sessa, 
1584. 8to. 
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renzo Torrentino 1549*.” Perhaps the first criticism on what 
the Italians call the Volgar Lingua is by Pietro Bembo , 41 Prose 
di Pietro Berabo della volgar Lingua divise in tre libri. In 
Firenze per Lorenzo Torrentino, 1549 1 .” But the first edi- 
tion seems to have been in 1 525. This subject was discussed 
in an endless succession of Regole grammaticali, Osservazioni , 
Avoertimenti , and Ragionamenti. Here might also be men- 
tioned, the annotations, although they are altogether explana- 
tory, which often accompanied the early translations of the 
Greek and Latin classics into Italian. But I resign this labyrinth 
of research to the superior opportunities and abilities of the 
French and Italian antiquaries in their native literature. To 
have said nothing on the subject might have been thought an 
omission, and to have said more, impertinent. I therefore re- 
turn to our own poetical annals. 

Our three great poets, Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, seem 
to have maintained their rank, and to have been in high repu- 
tation, during the period of which we are now treating. Splen- 
did impressions of large works were at this time great under- 
takings. A sumptuous edition of Gower’s Confessio Aman- 
tis was published by Berthelette in 1554. On the same ample 
plan, in 1555, Robert Braham printed with great accuracy, 
and a diligent investigation of the antient copies, the first cor- 
rect edition of Lydgate’s Troyboke®. I have before inciden- 
tally remarked n , that Nicholas Briggam, a polite scholar, a 
student at Oxford and at the Inns of Court, and a writer of 
poetry, in the year 1555, deposited the bones of Chaucer under 
a new tomb, erected at his own cost, and inscribed with a new 
epitaph, in the chapel of bishop Blase in Westminster abbey, 
which still remains 0 . Wilson, as we have just seen in a cita- 

k In 8vo. The Seconds Partis appear- lines, which he says was composed by 
ed ibid. 1550. 8yo. Stephan us Surigonius of Milan, at the 

1 In quarto. request of William Caxton the printer: 

m Nothing can be more incorrect than and which, Leland adds, was written on 
the first edition in 1513. a white tablet by Surigonius, on a pillar 

* See supr. vol. ii. p. 354, near Chaucer’s glare in the south ila 

° Undoubtedly Chaucer was originally at Westminster. Script. Bair. Gal- 
buried in tbis place. Leland cites a ra id. Chaucer us. See Cai ton’s Ert- 
Latin elegy, or Njkxia, of thirty-four looui to Chaucer’s Bobu or Fame, in 
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tion from his Rhetoric, records an anecdote, that the more 
accomplished and elegant courtiers were perpetually quoting 
Chaucer. Yet this must be restricted to the courtiers of Ed- 
ward the Sixth. And indeed there is a peculiar reason why 
Chaucer, exclusive of his real excellence, should have been the 
iavorite of a court which laid the foundations of the reformation 
of religion. It was, that his poems abounded with satyrical 
strokes against the corruptions of the church, and the dissolute 
manners of the monks. And undoubtedly Chaucer long be- 
fore, a lively and popular writer, greatly assisted the doctrines 
of his cotemporaiy Wickliffe, in opening the eyes of the people 
to the absurdities of popery, and exposing its impostures in a 
vein of humour and pleasantry. Fox the martyrologist, a weak 
and a credulous compiler, perhaps goes too far in affirming, 
that Chaucer has undeniably proved the pope to be the anti- 
christ of the apocalypse p . 

Of the reign of queen Mary, we are accustomed to conceive 
every thing that is calamitous and disgusting. But when we 
turn our eyes from its political evils to the objects which its 
literary history presents, a fair and flourishing scene appears. 
In this prospect, the mind feels a repose from contemplating the 
Cites of those venerable prelates, who suffered the most ex- 
cruciating death for the purity and inflexibility of their faith ; 
and whose unburied bodies, dissipated in ashes, and undistin- 
guished in the common mass, have acquired a more glorious 
monument, than if they had been interred in magnificent 
shrines, which might have been visited by pilgrims, loaded with 
superstitious gifts, and venerated with the pomp of mistaken 
devotion. 

Caxton’s Chaucxr. Wood says, that not apprehend there was any removal* 
Briggam “ exercised his muse much in in this case, from one part of the abbey 
poetry, and took great delight in the to another. Chaucer's tomb has appro- 
works of Jeffrey Chaucer : for whose priated this aile, or transept, to the se- 
memory be had so great a respect, that pulture or to the honorary monuments 
he removed his bones into die south of our poets, 
cross-ile or transept of S. Peter's 9 Tom. ii. p. 42. edit. 1684. 
church," &c. Ath. Oxon. i. 190. 1 do 
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SECTION LVI. 


Tuv. 


£ t 


of the reign of queen Elisabeth, is the play of Gorboduc, 
written by Thomas Sackville lord Buckhurst, the original con- 
triver of the Mirroor for Magistrates 11 . Thomas Norton, 
already mentioned as an associate with Stemhold and Hopkins 
in the metrical version of David’s Psalms, is said to have been 
his coadjutor b . 

It is no part of my plan, accurately to mark the progress of 
our drama, much less to examine the merit of particular plays. 
But as this piece is perhaps the first specimen in our language 
of an heroic tale, written in blank verse, divided into acts and 


1 


* It is scarcely worth observing, that 
one Thomas Brice, at the accession of 
Elisabeth, printed in English metre a 
Register if the Martyrs and Confessors 
under queen Mary, Load, for R. Adams, 
1559, 8vo. I know not how far Fox 
might profit by this work. I think he 
has not mentioned it. In the Stationers 
regi s ters, m 1567, were entered to Henry 
Bmneman, Sonocs and Sonnetts by 
Thomas Brice. Registr. A. fob 164. a. 
I have never seen the book. In 1570, an 
elegy, called “ An epitaph on Mr. Bryce 
preadier ** occurs, licenced to John Aide. 
Ibid. fol. 205. b. Again, we have the 
Court or Venus, I suppose a ballad, 
moralised, in 1566, by Thomas Bryce, 
for Hugh Singleton. Ibid. foL 156. a. 
. [Brice, at the end of his Metrical 
“ Register’* has a poem of the ballad 
kind, which he calls “ The Wishes of 
the Wise.” 

It begins:— 

When shal this time of travail cease, 
Which we with wo sustayne? 

When shal the daies of rest and peace 
Returne to us againe? 


Before his Register he expresses an 
earnest wish and desire, that “the au- 
thour and endightynge were halfe so a| 
worthy® as the matter, that it myght bee * 
conveyed and dclyvered to the Queues 1 
Majesties owne handes. ’’—Pare. 1 I 

b Seesupr.ioL.iii. p.453. See Prefacete 
Gorboduc, edit. 1571. Strype says, that 
Thomas Norton was a clergyman, a pu- 
ritan, a man of parts and learning, well 
known to secretary Cecil and archbishop 
Parker, and that he was suspected, ttat 
without foundation, of writing an An- 
swer to Whitgift’s book against the pu- 
ritans, published in 1572. Lin or Par- a 
KER, p. 364. Life or Whitcht, p. 28. | 

I forgot to mention before, that Norton 
has a copy of recommendatory verses 
prefixed to Turner’s Preservative, a 
tract against the Pelagians, dedicated to 
Hugh Latimer, printed Lond. 1551. i 
12mo. In the Conferences in the Tower 
with Campion the Jesuit, in 1581, one 
Norton, but not our author, seems to 
have been employed as a notary. See 
“ A true Retorts or the Disputa- 
tion,” &c. Lond. 1583. Bl. lett. 4to. 
Bichat. Aa. ifj. 
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scenes, and douthed in all the formalities of a regular tragedy, 
it aeems justly to deserve a more minute and a distinct discus- 
sion in this general view of our poetry. 

It was first exhibited in the great Hall of the Inner Temple, 
by the students of that Society, as part of the entertainment of 
a grand Christmas*, and afterwards before queen Elisabeth at 
Whitehall, on the eighteenth day of January in 1561. It was 
never intended for the press. But being surreptitiously and 
very carelessly printed in 1565, an exact edition, with the con- 
sent and under the inspection of the authors, appeared in 1571, 
in black letter, thus entitled. “ The Tragidie op Ferrer 


and Porrex, set forth without addition or alteration, but alto- 
gether as the same was showed, on stage before the queenes 
Majestic about nine yeare past, viz. The xriij day of Januarie, 
1561. By the gentlemen of the Inner Temple. Seen and al- 
lowed, &c. Imprinted at London by John Daye dwelling oner 
Aldersgate.” It has no date, nor notation of pages, and con- 
tains only thirty-one leaves in small octavo c . In the edition 
of 1565, it is called the Traoedie of Gorboduc. The whole 
tide of that edition runs thus. “ The Tragodie erf Gorboduc, 
whereof three actes were wrytten by Thomas Nortone and the 
two laste by Thomas Sackvyle. Sett forth© as the same was 
shewed before the queenes most excellent maiestie in her high- 
nes court of Whitehall, the 18 Jan. 1561. By the gentlemen 
of thyimer Temple in London. Sept. 22, 1565.” Printed by 
William Griffith at the sign of the falcon in Fleet-street, in 
quarto 4 . I have a most incorrect black lettered copy in duo- 

the Gentlemen of the | Inner Temple. 
J Seen and allowed &e. | Impasted at 
London by J John Daye, dwelling ouer 
Aldersgate. A With the Bodleian copy 
of this edition, are bound up ioor pam- 
phlets against the papists by Thomas 
Norton. 


f* See a description of the magnificent 
celebration of that festival in Dugdale’s 
Orjgmes Juridkiales , p. 150. — Park.] 

* For the benefit of those who wish to 

r s full and exact information about 
edition, so as to distinguish it from 
all the rest, I. will here exhibit the ar- 
rangement of the lines of the title-page. 
M Tbe Tragidie of Ferrex | and Porrex, 

| set forth without addition or alte- | 
ration but altogether as die same was 
drewed | on stage before the queenes 
maiestie, j about nine yeares past, «t 
the | xviij daie of Januarie. 1561. by 

N 


d On the books of the Stationers, “The 
Tragedie of Gorboduc where iij actes 
were written by Thomas Norton and 
the laste by Thomas Sackvyle,” is ec- 
tered in 1565-6, with William Griffiths. 
Rzaxstra. A. foL 132. b. 
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decimo, without title, but with the printer’s monogram in tbe 
last page, I suspect of 1569, which once belonged to Pope®, 
and from which the late Mr. Spence most faithfully printed a 
modern edition of the tragedy, in the year 1736. I believe it 
was printed before that of 1571, for it retains all the errors of 
Griffith’s first or spurious edition of 1565. In the Preface pre- 
fixed to tbe edition of 1571, is the following passage. u Where 
{whereas] this tragedy was for furniture of part of the grand 
Christmasse in the Inner-temple, first written about nine years 
ago by the right honourable Thomas now lord Buckhurst, and 
J>y T. Norton ; and afterwards showed before her maiestie, and 
neuer intended by the authors thereof to be published: Yet 
one W. G. getting a copie thereof at some young mans hand, 
that lacked a little money and much discretion, in the last great 
plague anno 1565, about flue yeares past, while the said lord 
was out of England, and T. Norton for out of London, and 
neither of them both made priuy, put it forth exceedingly cor- 
rupted,” &c. W. G. is William Griffith, the printer in Fleet- 
street, above mentioned. Mr. Garrick had another old quarto 
edition, printed by Aide, in 1590. 

These are the circumstances of the fable of this tragedy* 
Gorboduc, a king of Britain about six hundred years before 
.Christ, made in his life-time a division of his kingdom to his 
sons Ferrex and Porrex. The two young princes within five 
years quarrelled for universal sovereignty. A civil war ensued, 
and Porrex slew his elder brother Ferrex. Their mother Viden, 
who loved Ferrex best, revenged his death by entering Porrex’s 
chamber in the night, and murthering him in his sleep. The 
people, exasperated at the cruelty and treachery of this murther, 
rose in rebellion, and killed both Viden and Gorboduc. Tbe 
nobility then assembled, collected an army, and destroyed the 
rebels. An intestine war commenced between the chid:' lords: 

e In the year 1717, mv father, then a ix. p 39. edit. 12mo. 1754. “ Mr. War- 
fellow of Magdalene college at Oxford, ton forced roe to take Gorboduc,** Sec. 
save this copy to Mr. Pope, as appears .Pope gave it to the late bishop Warbur- 
by a letter of Pope to R. Digby, dat ton, who gave it to roe about ten years 
Jun. 2, 1717. See Pope*s Lcttbss, vol. ago, 1770. 
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the succession of the crown became uncertain and arbitrary, for 
want of the lineal royal issue : and the country, destitute of a 
king, and wasted by domestic slaughter, was reduced to a state 
of the most miserable desolation. 

In the dramatic conduct of this tale, the unities of time and 
place are eminently and visibly violated : a defect which Shake- 
speare so frequently commits, but which he covers by the magic 
of his poetry. The greater part of this long and eventful history 
is included in the representation. But in a story so fertile of 
bloodshed, no murther is committed on the stage. It is worthy 
of remark, that the death of Porrex in the bed-chamber is only 
related. Perhaps the players had not yet learned to die, nor was 
the ponyard so essential an article as at present among the im- 
plements of the property-room. Nor is it improbable* that 
to kill a man on the stage was not now avoided as a spectacle 
shocking to humanity, but because it was difficult and incon- 
venient to be represented. The writer has followed the series 
of facts related in the chronicles without any material variation, 
or fictitious embarrassments, and with the addition only of a 
few necessary and obvious characters. 

There is a Chorus of Four Antient and Sage Men of Britain, 
who regularly close every Act, the last excepted, with an ode 
in long-lined stanzas, drawing back the attention of the au- 
dience to the substance of what has just passed, and illustrating 
it by recapitulatory moral reflections, and poetical or historical 
allusions. Of these the best is that which terminates the fourth 
Act, in which prince Porrex is murthered by his mother Viden. 
These are the two first stanzas. 

When greedie lust in royall seat to reigne. 

Hath reft all care of goddes, and eke of men, 

And Cruell Heart, Wrath, Treason, and Disdaine, 
Within th’ ambitious breast are lodged, then 
Behold howe Mischiefe wide herselfe displaces, 

And with the brothers hand the brother slaies ! 
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When blood thus shed doth staine the heauens face. 
Crying to Joue for vengeaunce of the deede, 

The mightie god euen moueth firom his place, 

With wrath to wreak* Then sendes he forth with apede 
The dreadful Furies, daughters of the night, 

With serpents girt, carrying the whip of ire, 

With haire of stinging snakes, and shining bright 
With flames and blood, and with a brande of fire. 

These for reuenge of wretched murder done 
Do make the mother kill her onelie son ! 

Blood asketh blood, and death must death requite : 

Joue, by his iust and euerlasting doom. 

Justly hath euer so required it, &c, f 

In the imagery of these verses, we discern no faint traces of 
the hand which drew the terrible guardians of hell-gate, in the 
Induction to the Mirrour for Magistrates. 

The moral beauties and the spirit of the following ode, which 
closes the third act, will perhaps be more pleasing to many 
readers. 

The hist of kingdom* knowes no sacred faithe, 

No rule of reason, no regarde of right, 

No kindlie loue, no feare of heauens wrsthe: 

But with contempt of goddes, and man’s despight. 
Through blodie slaughter doth prepare the waies 
To fatall scepter, and accursed reigne t 
The sonne so lothes the fathers lingerynge dales, 

Ne dreads his hande in brothers blode to staine ! 

O wretched prince ! ne dost thou yet reoorde 
The yet fressh murthers done within the lande, 

Of thie forefathers, when the cruell sworde 
Bereft Morgain his liefe with cosyn’s hande? 

f Ad it. Sc. uH. * < kingdom, ’ edit 156& 
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Thus fatall plagues pursue the giltie race, 

Whose murderous hand, imbrued with giltles bloode, 
Askes vengeaunce still 11 , before the heauens face, 

With endles mischiefes on the cursed broode. 

The wicked child thus 1 bringes to wofiill sier 
The mournefull plaintes, to waste his wery k life : 

Thus do thecruell flames of civyll fier 
Destroye the parted reigne with hatefull strife : 

And hence doth spring the well, from which doth flo, 
The dead black streames of mourning 1 , plaint, and wo . m 

Every Act is introduced, as was the custom in our old plays, 
with a piece of machinery called the Dumb Show, shadowing 
by an allegorical exhibition the matter that was immediately 
to follow. In the construction of this spectacle and its personi- 
fications, much poetry and imagination was often displayed. It 
is some apology for these prefigurations, that they were com- 
monly too mysterious and obscure, to forestal the future events 
with any degree of clearness and precision. Not that this mute 
mimicry was always typical of the ensuing incidents. It some- 
times served for a compendious introduction of such circum- 
stances, as could not commodiously be comprehended within 
the bounds of the representation. It sometimes supplied defi- 
ciencies, and covered the want of business. Our ancestors were 
easily satisfied with this artificial supplement of one of the most 
important unities, which abundantly filled up the interval that 
was necessary to pass, while a hero was expected from the Holy 
Land, or a princess was imported, married, and brought to bed. 
In the mean time, the greater part of the audience were pro- 
bably more pleased with the emblematical pageantry than the 
poetical dialogue, although both were alike unintelligible. 

I will give a specimen in the Domme Shewe preceding the 
fourth act “ First, the musick of howeboies began to plaie. 

1 ‘mounting),* edit 1566. 

m Act iii. Sc. ult 


* <*0V ovritt edit. 1565. 

1 ‘this,’ edit 1565. 

* ‘very,* a worse reading, in edit 1571. 
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Duringe whiche, there came forth from vnder the stage, as 
thoughe out of hell, three Furies, Alecto, Megera, and 
Ctesiphone n , clad in blacke garments sprinkled with blond 
and flames, their bodies girt with snakes, their heds spread 
with serpents instead of heare, the one bearing in her hande a 
snake, the other a whip, and the thirde a burning firebrande : 
eche driuynge before them a kynge and a queene, which moued 
by Furies vnnaturally had slaine their owne children. The 
names of the kinges and queenes were these, Tantalus, Me- 
dea, Athamas, Ino, Cambises, Althea. After that the 
Furies, and these, had passed aboute the stage thrise, they 
departed, and then the musicke ceased. Hereby was signified 
the vnnaturall murders to followe, that is to saie, Porrex 
slaine by his owne mother. And of king Gorboduc and queene 
Viden killed by their owne subjectes.” Here, by the way, the 
visionary procession of kings and queens long since dead, evi- 
dently resembles our author Sackville’s original model of the 
Mirrour for Magistrates; and, for the same reason, re- 
minds us of a similar train of royal spectres in the tent-scene of 
Shakespeare’s King Richard the Third. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my surprise, that this 
ostensible comment of .the Dumb Shew should not regularly 
appear in the tragedies of Shakespeare. There are even proofs 
that he treated it with contempt and ridicule. Although some 
i critics are of opinion, that because it is never described in form 
• at the close or commencement of his acts, it was therefore never 
; introduced. Shakespeare’s aim was to collect an audience, and 
\ for this purpose all the common expedients were necessary. No 
dramatic writer of his age has more battles or ghosts. His re- 
; presentations abound with the usual appendages of mechanical 
terror, and he adopts all the superstitions of the theatre. This 
problem can only be resolved into the activity or the superiority 
of a mind, which either would not be entangled by the forma- 
lity, or which saw through the futility* of this unnatural and 
*! extrinsic ornament. It was not by declamation or by panto- 

n Ti si phone. 
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mime that Shakespeare was to fix his eternal dominion over the 
hearts of mankind. 

To return to Sackville. That this tragedy was never a favo- 
rite among our ancestors, and has long fallen into general obli- 
vion, is to be attributed to the nakedness and uninteresting 
nature of the plot, the tedious length of the speeches, the want 
of a discrimination of character, and almost a total absence of 
pathetic or critical situations. It is true that a mother kills her 
own son. But this act of barbarous and unnatural impiety, to 
say nothing of its almost unexampled atrocity in the tender sex, 
proceeds only from a brutal principle of sudden and impetuous 
revenge. It is not the consequence of any deep machination, 
nor is it founded in a proper preparation of previous circum- 
stances. She is never before introduced to our notice as a wicked 
or designing character. She murthers her son Porrex, because 
in the commotions of a civil dissension, in self-defence, after 
repeated provocations, and the strongest proofs of the basest in- 
gratitude and treachery, he had slain his rival brother, not with- 
out the deepest compunction and remorse for what he had done. 
A mother murthering a son is a fact which must be received 
with horror; but it required to be complicated with other mo- 
tives, and prompted by a cooperation of other causes, to rouse 
our attention, and work upon our passions. I do not mean that 
any other motive could have been found, to palliate a murther 
of such a nature. Yet it was possible to heighten and to divide 
the distress, by rendering this bloody mother, under the notions 
of human frailty, an object of our compassion as well as of our 
abhorrence. But perhaps these artifices were not yet known 
or wanted. The general story of the play is great in its poli- 
tical consequences ; and the leading incidents are important; 
but not sufficiently intricate to awaken our curiosity, and hold 
us in suspence. Nothing is perplexed and nothing unravelled. 
The opposition of interests is such as does not affect our nicer 
feelings. Jin the plot of a play, our pleasure arises in propor- 
tion as our expectation is excited. ^ 
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Yet it must be granted, that the language of Gokdobuc* 
has great purity and perspicuity; and that k is entirely free 
from that tumid phraseology, which does not seem to have 
taken place till play-writing had become a trade, and our poets 
found it their interest to captivate the multitude by the false 
sublime, and by those exaggerated imageries and pedantic me- 
taphors, which are the chief blemishes of the scenes of Shake- 
speare, and which are at this day mistaken for his capital 
beauties by too many readers. Here also we perceive another 
and a strong reason why this play was never popularf. 

Sir Philip Sydney, in his admirable Defence of Poesie, 
remarks, that this tragedy is full of notable moralitie . But tra- 
gedies are not 'to instruct us by the intermixture of moral sen- 
tences, but by the force of example, and the effect of the story. 
In the first act, the three counsellors are introduced debating 
about the division of the kingdom in long and elaborate speeches, 
which are replete with political advice and maxims of civil pru- 
dence. But this stately sort of declamation, whatever eloquence 
it may display, and whatever policy it may teach, is undra- 
matic, unanimated, and unaffecting. Sentiment and argument 


[• Rymer termed Gorboduc “a Able 
better turn'd for tragedy then any on 
this side the Alps, in the time of Lord 
Buckhurst, and might have been a bet- 
tar direction to Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson, than any guide they have had 
the luck to follow. Short View of lYa- 
gedy, p. 84. Mr. Pope also observed, 
Siat “ the writers of the succeeding age 
might have improved by copying from 
this drama, a propriety in the sentiments 
and dignity in the sentences, and an un- 
affected perspicuity of style, which are 
essential to tragedy." Yet Dryden and 
Oldham both spoke contemptuously of 
this piece, and apparently without hav- 
ing perused it; rince they supposed Gor- 
boduc to have been a female, and the 
former calls it the tragedy of u Queen 
Goiboduc.** See Scott's Edit, of his 
Works, ii. 118. and Biog. Dram. ii. 
238— Pair.] 


f [If Shakspeare could not of himself 
find out what was natural and right in lan- 
guage and sentiment, Gorboduc might 
have taught him. But Mr. Warton sup- 
poses that what we now reckon a beauty 
and merit, was a strong reason why Gor- 
boduc never became popular. Was not this 
reason enough for Shakspeare, whose only 
endeavours were populo tU pheertni fume 
fickmt fabulmSf to take another course? 
Had Shakspeare ever stretched his views 
to fame and posterity, he would at least 
have printed some of his plays. But it 
is not easy to conceive how a man can 
write for a future generation. It is not in 
his power to know what they will like ; 
though he may be able to please hie con- 
temporaries, by giving them what they 
have been accust o med to approve.— 
Aibbt.] 
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wQl never zappty the place of action upon the stage* Not to 
mention, that these grave harangues have some tincture of 
the formal modes of address, and the ceremonious oratory, 
which were then in fashion* But we must allow, that in the 
strain of dialogue in which they are professedly written, they 
have uncommon merit, even without drawing an apology in 
their favour from their antiquity : and that they contain much 
dignity, strength of reflection, and good sense, couched in dear 
expression and polished numbers. I shall first produce a spe- 
cimen from the speech of Arostus, who is styled a Counsellor 
to the King, and who is made to defend a specious yet perhaps 
the least rational side of the question* 

And in your lyfe, while you shall so beholde 
Their rule, their vertues, and their noble deedes, 

Such as their kinde behighteth to vs all ; 

Great be the profites lhat shall growe thereof: 

Your age in quiet shall the longer last. 

Your lastinge age shall be their longer staie : 

For cares of kynges, that rule, as you haue rulde, 

For publique wealth, and not for private ioye, 

Do waste mannes lyfe, and hasten crooked age, 

With furrowed face, and with enfeebled lymmes, 

To drawe on creepynge Death a swifter pace. 

They two, yet yonge, shall beare the parted 0 regne 
With greater ease, than one, now olde, alone, 

Can welde the whole: for whom, muche harder is 
With lessened strength the double weight to beare. 

Your age, your counsell, and the graue regarde 
Of father p, yea of suche a fathers name, 

Nowe at beginning of their sondred reigne, 

When is 4 the hazarde of their whole successe, 

Shall bridle so the force of youthfiill heates, 

And so restraine the rage of insolence 

• 1 panic,' edit. 1565. "father*,’ adit 1565, it h,’ edit 1565. 
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Whiche most assail es the yong and noble minds, 

And so shall guide and traine in tempred stale 
Their yet greene bending wittes with reuerent awe, 

As r now inured with vertues at the first. 

Custom, O king, shall bringe delightfiilnes : 

By vse of vertue, vice shall growe in hate. 

But if you so dispose it, that the daye . 

Which endes your life, shal first begin their reigne. 
Great is the perilL What will be the ende, 

When suche beginning of suche liberties 
Voide of suche stayes* as in your life do lye, 

Shall leaue them free to random ' of their will, . 

An open prey to traitorous flattery, 

The greatest pestilence of noble youthe : 

Which perill shal be past, if in your life, 

Their tempred youth, with aged fathers awe. 

Be brought in vre of skilfull staiedness, &c. u 

From an obsequious complaisance to the king, who is present, 
the topic is not agitated with that opposition of opinion and 
variety of arguments which it naturally suggests, and which 
would have enlivened the disputation and displayed diversity 
of character. But Eubulus, the king’s secretary, declares his 
sentiments with some freedom, and seems to be the most 'ani- 
mated of all our three political orators. 

To parte your realme vnto my lords your sonnes, 

I think not good, for you, ne yet for them. 

But worst of all for this our native land : 

Within w one lande one single rule is best 
Diuided reignes do make diuided hartes, 

But peace preserues the countrey and the prince. • 

Suche is in man the gredie minde to reigne, 

So great is his desire to climbe aloft 

r ‘and,* edit. 1565. u Act i. Sc. ii. 

* ‘ states,* edit. 1565. w • for with,* edit. 1565. 

1 ‘ to free randon/ edit. 1565. 
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In worldly stage the stateliest partes to beare. 

That faith, and iustice, and all kindly x loue. 

Do yelde vnto desire of soueraigntie. 

Where egall state doth raise an egall hope, 

To winne the thing that either wold attaine. 

Your grace remembreth, howe in passed yeres 
The mightie Brute, first prince of all this lande, 

Possessed the same, and ruled it well in one : 

He, thinking that the compasse did suffice, 

For his three sonnes three kingdoms eke to make, 

Cut it in three, as you would nowe in twaine : 

But how much Brittish* blod hath Since 2 been spilt, 
What princes slaine before their timely hour*, 

To ioyne againe the sondred vnitie? 

What wast of townes and people in the lande? 

What treasons heaped on murders and on spoiles? 
Whose iust reuenge euen yet is scarcely ceased, 

Ruthiull remembraunce is yet raw b in minde, &c. c 

The illustration from Brutus is here both apposite and poe- 
tical. 

Spence, with a reference to the situation of the autliQr lord 
Buckhurst in the court of queen Elisabeth, has observed in his 
preface to the modem edition of this tragedy, that “ ’tis no 
wonder, if the language of kings and statesmen should be less 
happily imitated by a poet than a privy counsellor This is 

x < natural.* y ' brutish,’ edit 1565. to learned men. One day the was ear- 

* < sithence,’ edit 1565. nest with bishop Gibson to tell her, which 

* < honour,* edit 1565. he liked best, tragedy or comedy? The 

* 4 had,* edit 1565. c Act i. Sc. it bishop parried the question by alledging, 

[• If Norton wrote the first three acts he had not read or seen any thing of that 

of Goiboduc, as the title-page of 1565 kind along while. The queen still per- 
sets forth, and the later edition does not sisting in her inquiry, he said, “ Though 
contradict, (sUpra, pt 179.) then the ex- I cannot answer your majesty’s question, 
cellence of the speech above cited from yet your mqiesty can inform me in one 
Act i. cannot have arisen from its being particular that nobody else can.” She 
penned by a privy-counsellor. Could expressed great readiness to do so, and 
Bicbelieu write so good a tragedy as Cor- he added, 44 Prey do kings and queens, 
neUle or Racine? asks Hr. Ashby, while when alone, talk such fine language as 
he relates the following anecdote in re- on the stage?” This was enough.— 
ply. Queen Caroline was fond of talking Pakk.] 
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an insinuation that Shakespeare, who has left many historical 
tragedies, was less able to conduct some parts of a royal story 
than the statesman lord Buckhurst But I will venture to pro- 
nounce, that whatever merit there is in this play, and particu- 
larly in the speeches we have just been examining, it is more 
owing to the poet than the privy counsellor. If a first minister 
was to write a tragedy, I believe the piece will be the better, 
the less it has of the first minister. When a statesman turns 
poet, I should not wish him to fetch his ideas or his language 
from the cabinet. I know not why a king should be better 
qualified than a private man, to make kings talk in blank 
verse. 

The chaste elegance of the fallowing description of a region 
abounding in every convenience, will gratify the lover of clas- 
sical purity. 

Yea, and that half, which in* abounding store 
Of things that serue to make a welthie realme, 

In statelie cities, and in frutefull soyle 
In temperate breathing of the milder heauen, 

In thinges of nedeful vse, whiche friendlie sea 
Transportes by traffike from the forreine partes % 

In flowing wealth, in honour and in force, &c. f 

The close of Marcella’s narration of the murther of Porrex 
by the queen, which many poets of a more enlightened age 
would have exhibited to the spectators, is perhaps the most 
moving and pathetic speech in the playf. The reader will 
observe, that our author, yet to a good purpose, has transferred 
the ceremonies of the tournament to the court of an old British 
king. 


d ‘ within,' edit. 1565. 

• [Though the country m represented 
as fruitful, jet imposts only are men- 
tioned. Thu was precisely the esse of 
England then. See Compendious Ex- 
amination by W. 8.— Anir.] 

* ‘partes,* edit. 1565. 
f Act. ii. Sc. i. 


f [This speech had before been com- 
mended as very much in the manner of 
the ancients by Mr. Hawkins, who adds: 
“ There are few narrations of Euripides, 
net excepting even that in the Aleeetes, 
which are superior to it in tenderness 
and simplicity.” Preface to the Orig. 
of the Eng. Drana, p. Pa**.] 
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O queene of adamante ! O marble breaste ; 

H not the fauour of his oomdie face, 

If not his prinoelie chere and countenaunce, 

His valiant active armes, his mantie breaste, 

If not his filter and semelie personage, 

His noble lymmes in suche proportion* caste, 

As would have wrapped h a sillie womans thought, 

If this mought not haue moued thy 1 bloodie harte. 

And that most cruell hande, the wretched weapon 
Euen to let fall, and kisse k him in die face, 

With teares for ruthe to reaue suche one by death : 
Should nature yet consent to slaye her sonne ? 

O mother thou, to murder thus thie childe ! 

Euen Joue, with Justioe, must with listening flames 
From heauen send downe some strange reuenge on thee. 
Ah ! noble prince, how oft have I beheld 
Thee mounted on thy fierce and traumpling stede, 
Shyning in armour bright before thy tylte, 

And with thy mistresse’ sleaue tied on thy helme, 

And charge thy stafie, to please thy ladies eie, 

That bowed the head peece of thy frendly foe ? 

Howe oft in armes on horse to bende the mace 1 ? 

How oft in arms on foote to breake the sworde ? 

Which neuer now these eyes may see againe ! m 

Marcella, the only lady in the play except the queen, is one 
of the maids of honour ; and a modem writer of tragedy would 
have made her in love with the young prince who is murthered. 

The queen laments the loss of her eldest and favorite son, 
whose defeat and death had just been announced, in the follow- 
ing soliloquy. The ideas are too general, although happily ex- 
pressed : but there is some imagination in her wishing the old 
massy palace had long ago fallen, and crushed her to death. 


* In the edition of 1565, this word is 
pP tpar aci ofu I mention this, as a spe- 
cimen of the great inc orre ct n es s of that 
edition- 

b wrapped, rapt, i. «. ravished. I 


once conjectured warped We have 
“wrapped in wo.” Act iv. Sc. n. 

1 < the,* edit. 1565. k * kiste,* edit. 1565. 
1 the shaft of the lance. 

® Act iv. Sc. it. 
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Why should I lyue, and lynger forth my time 
In longer liefe, to double my distresse? 

O me most wofull wight, whome no mishap 
Long ere this daie could haue bereued hence ! 

Mought not these handes, by fortune or by fate, 

Haue perst this brest, and life with iron reft? 

Or in this pallaice here, where I so longe 
Haue spent my daies, could not that happie houre 
Ones, ones, haue hapt, in which these hugie frames 
With death by fall might haue oppressed me ! 

Or should not this most hard and cruell soile, 

So oft where I haue prest my wretched steps, 

Somtyme had rathe of myne accursed liefe, 

To rend in twaine, and swallowe me therin ! 

So had my bones possessed nowe in peace 
Their happie graue within the closed grounde, 

And greadie wormes had gnawen this pyned hart 
Without my feelynge paine ! So should not nowe 
This lyvynge brest remayne the rathefull tombe 
Wherein my hart, yelden to dethe, is graued, &c. n 

There is some animation in these imprecations of prince 
Ferrex upon his own head, when he protests that he never 
conceived any malicious design, or intended any injury, against 
his brother Porrex.° 

The wrekefull gods poure on my cursed head 
Etemall plagues, and neuer dyinge woes ! 

The hellish prince p adiudge my dampned ghoste 
To Tantales q thirste, or proude Ixions wheele, 

Or cruel gripe r , to gnaw my growing harte; 

To durynge tormentes and vnquenched flames ; 

If euer I concerned so foule a thought, 

To wishe his ende of life, or yet of reigne. 

It must be remembered, that the antient Britons were sup- 

* Act iv. Sc. i. q ‘ Tantalus,* edit. 1565. 

° Act ii. Sc. i. p Pluto. r The vulture of Prometheus. 
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posed to be immediately descended from the Trojan Brutus, 
and that consequently they were acquainted with the pagan 
history and mythology, Gorboduc has a long allusion to the 
miseries of the siege of Troy *. 

In this strain of correct versification and language, Porrex 
explains to his father Gorboduc, the treachery of his brother 
Ferrex. 

When thus I sawe the knot of loue unknitte } 

All honest league, and faithfiill promise broke, 

The lawe of kind 1 and trothe thus rent in twaine, 

His hart on mischiefe set, and in his brest 
Blacke treason hid : then, then did I dispaier 
That euer tyme coulde wynne him frende to me ; 

Then sawe I howe he smyled with slaying knife 
Wrapped vnder cloke, then sawe I depe deceite 
Lurke in his face, and death prepared for mee, &c. u 

As the notions of subordination, of the royal authority, and 
the divine institution of kings, predominated in the reign of 
que^n Elisabeth, it is extraordinary, that eight lines, incul- 
cating in plain terms the doctrine of passive and unresisting 
obedience to the prince, which appeared in the fifth act of 
the first edition of this tragedy, should have been expunged in 
the edition of 1571, published under the immediate inspection 
of the authors w . It is well known, that the Calvinists carried 
their ideas of reformation and refinement into government as 
well as religion : and it seems probable, that these eight verses 
Were suppressed by Thomas Norton, Sackville’s supposed as- 
sistant in the play, who was not only an active and I believe 
a sensible puritan, but a licencer of the publication of books 
under the commission of the bishop of London x . 

* Act iii. Sc. 2. * nature. picture of two pernicious varieties called 

* Act it. Sc. ii. Prig Pickthank and Clem Clawbacke do- 

w See Signat. D. V. edit. 1571. scribed by a peevishe painter.” Ibid, fol* 

*Por instance, “Seven steppes to 184. a. All “ under the bands of Mr. 

alio The s e v e n psalmes reduced Thomas Nobton.” Et alibi passim, 
fcfo meter by W. Hurrnys, The honny “ The Stage or rorxsHE totes, written 
**cde$,” Ac. by Hunnys. Nov. 8, 1581, by T. N.” perhaps the same is licenced 
b> Denham. Reqisib. Station. B. foL to Binneman, Feb. 22, 1580. Ibid. fol. 
18 A a. Also, in the same year, “ The 178. a. 

70L. IV. O 
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As to Norton’s assistance in this play, it is said on better au- 
thority than that of Antony Wood, who supposes Gorboduc 
to have been in old English rhirae, that the three first acts were 
written by Thomas Norton, and the two last by Sackville*. 
But the force of internal evidence often prevails over the autho- 
rity of assertion, a testimony which is diminished by time, and 
* may be rendered suspicious from a variety of other circum- 
stances. Throughout the whole piece, there is an invariable 
uniformity of diction and versification. Sackville has two poems 
of considerable length in the Mirrour for Magistrates, 
which fortunately furnish us with the means of comparison: 
and every scene of Gorboduc is visibly marked with his char 
racteristical manner f, which consists in a perspicuity of style, 


* [Could we suppose, that Norton 
wrote the first three acts of Gorboduc, 
it would infinitely diminish Sackville’* 
merit : because the design and example 
must be given to the former. Norton 
might write dully, as we find most poets 
do, on sacred subjects ; and with more 
spirit when left to his own invention. 
Shakspeare himself wrote but dully. 
In his historic poem of Tarquin and 
Lucrece. Yet it is difficult to conceive 
how Sackville and Norton, whose gene- 
ral poetic talents were so widely diffe- 
rent, could write distinct parts or a play, 
the whole of which should appear of 
uniform merit; like the famous statue 
made by two sculptors in different coun- 
tries, which so greatly excited the wonder 
of Pliny.— Asnsr.] 

f [The reflections of Eubulus at the 
dose of the drama on the miseries of 
civil war, are so patriotically interesting, 
that I am impelled to take the occasion 
•f placing an extract from them in the 
margin. 

And thou, O Brittaine ! whilome in re- 
nowne, 

Whilome in wealth anil fame, shalt thus 
be tome, 

Dismembred thus, and thus be rent in 
twaine. 

Thus wasted and defaced, spoyled and 
destroyed. 

These be the fruites your civil wanes 
wiU bring. 


Hereto it comes, when kinges will not 
consent 

To grave advise, but follow wilfull will. 

This is the end, when in fonde princes 
hartes 

Flattery prevailes, and sage rede 1 hath 
no place. 

These are the plages, when murder it 
the meane 

To make new heires unto the myall 
crowne. 

Thus wreke the gods, when that the 
mother's wrath 

Nought but the bloud of her owns child# 
may swage. 

These mischicfes spring when retells 
will arise. 

To worke revenge, and judge their prin- 
ces fact. 

This, this ensues, when noble men do 
fails 

In loyall trouth, and subjectas will be 
kinges. 

And this doth growe, when loe onto the 

prince, 

Whom death or sodcine happe of lift 
beraves, 

No certaine heire remaines; such cer- 
tains heire 

As not all onely is the rigbtfull heire, 

But to the realms is so made knowen 
to be, 

And trouth therby vested in subjecUt 
hartes.— P ajik.] 


1 advice. 
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and a command of numbers, superior to the tone of his times y . 
Thomas Norton’s poetry is of a very different and a subordi- 
nate cast: and if we may judge from his share in our metrical 
psalmody, he seems to have been much more properly qualified 
to shine in the miserable mediocrity of Sternhold’s stanza, and 
to write spiritual rhymes for the solace of his illuminated 
brethren, than to reach the bold and impassioned elevations of 
tragedy. 

Y The same may be said of Sackville's third part, on the behaviour of Courts 
Sokxet prefixed to Thomas Hoby’s ladies, appears to have been translated 
English version of Cssdglio’s II Con- in 1551, at the request of the marchio* 
ticiano, first printed in 1556. The ness of Northampton. 


O % 
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SECTION LVII. 


1 HIS appearance of a regular tragedy, with the division of 
acts and scenes, and the accompaniment of the antient chorus, 
represented both at the Middle-temple and at Whitehall, and 
written by the most accomplished nobleman of the court of 
queen Elisabeth, seems to have directed the attention of our 
more learned poets to the study of the old classical drama, and 
in a short time to have produced vernacular versions of the 
Jocasta of Euripides, as it is called, and of the ten Tragedies 
of Seneca, I do not find that it was speedily followed by any 
original compositions on the same legitimate model. 

The Jocasta of Euripides was translated by George Gas- 
coigne and Francis Kinwelmersh, both students of Grays-inn, 
and acted in the refectory of that society, in the year 1566. 
Gascoigne translated the second, third*, and fifth acts, and 
Kinwelmersh die first, and fourth. It was printed in Gas- 
coigne’s poems, of which more will be said hereafter, in 1577, 
under the following title, “Jocasta, a Tragedie written in 
Greeke by Euripides. Translated and digested into Acte, by 
George Gascoigne and Francis Kinwelmershe of Graies inn, 
and there by them presented, An. 1566.” The Epilogue was 
written in quatraines by Christopher Yelverton, then one of 
their brother students. So strongly were our audiences still 
attached to spectacle, that the authors did not venture to pre- 
sent their play, without introducing a Dumb Shew at the be- 
ginning of every act For this, however, they had the example 
and authority of Gorboduc. Some of the earliest specimens 
of Inigo Jones’s Grecian architecture are marred by Gothic 
ornaments. 

• [This third act has no denotation of its translator, in edit. 1575.-~Pa*i.] 
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It must, however, be observed, that this is by no means a 
just or exact translation of the Jocasta, that is the Phoeniss^e, 
of Euripides. It is partly a paraphrase, and partly an abridge- 
ment, of the Greek tragedy. There are many omissions, re- 
trenchments, and transpositions. The chorus, the characters, 
and the substance of the story, are entirely retained, and the 
tenor of the dialogue is often preserved through whole scenes. 
Some of the beautiful odes of the Greek chorus are neglected, 
and others substituted in their places, newly written by the trans- 
lators. In the favorite address to Mars a , Gascoigne has totally 
deserted the rich imagery of Euripides, yet has found means to 
form an original ode, which is by no means destitute of pathos 
or imagination. 

O fierce and furious Mars ! whose harmefuli hart 
Reioiceth most to shed the giltlesse blood ; 

Whose headie will doth all the world subvart. 

And doth enuie the pleasant merry mood 
Of our estate, that erst in quiet stood : 

Why dost thou thus our harmlesse towne annoy, 

Whych mighty Bacchus gouerned in ioy ? 

Father of warre and death, that doost remoue, x 
With wrathfull wrecke, from wofull mothers brest. 

The trusty pledges of their tender loue ! 

So graunt the goddes, that for our linall rest 
Dame Venus’ pleasant lookes may please thee best : 
Whereby, when thou shalt all amazed stand, 

The sword may fall out of thy trembling hand b : 

And thou mayst proue some other way ful wel 
The bloody prowess of thy mighty speare. 

Wherewith thou raisest from the depth of hel 
The wrathful sprites of all the Furies there ; 

Who, when they wake, do wander euery where, 

* See Phozviss. p. 140 . edit. Barnes. b So Tibullus, where he cautions Mars 
'n w.xiu, x ( K -Aexs , not to 8 aze on his mis . tr , es8 - Lib - iv - "• 3 - 

t; 7jL, • • • • • • . M ‘. u : v, °) en,e ’ caTeto ; . 

KW Wry **ri X n, &c. Ne 0bl m,ranU ,ur P , ‘ er arma c » dant - 
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And neuer rest to range about the costes, 

T enrich that pit with spoyle of damned ghostes. 

And when thou hast our fields forsaken thus, 

Let cruel Discord beare thee company, 

Engirt with snakes and serpents venemous ; 

Euen She, that can with red vermilion die 
The gladsome greene that florisht pleasantly ; 

And make the greedy ground a drinking cvp, 

To sup the blood of murdered bodies vp. « 

Yet thou retume, O Ioie, and pleasant Peace ! 

From whence thou didst against our willes depart: 

Ne let thy worthie mind from trauel cease. 

To chase disdayne out of the poysned heart. 

That raysed warre to all our paynes and smart, 

Euen from the breast of Oedipus his sonne 
Whose swelling pride hath all this iarre begon, &c. c 

I am of opinion, that our translators thought the many my- 
thological and historical allusions in the Greek chorus, too re- 
mote and unintelligible, perhaps too cumbersome, to be exhi- 
bited in English. In the ode to Concord, which finishes the 
fourth act, translated by Kinwelmershe, there is great elegance 
of expression and versification. It is not in Euripides. 

O blissefull Concord, bred in sacred brest 
Of hym that rules the restlesse-rolling skie, 

That to the earth, for mans assured rest, 

From height of heauens vouchsafest downe to flie ! 

In thee alone the mightie power doth lie, 

With sweet accorde to keepe the frowning starres, 

And euerie planet els, from hurtful warres. 

In thee, in thee, such noble vertue bydes, 

As may commaund the mightiest gods to bend : 

From thee alone such sugred frendship slydes 
As mortall wights can scarcely comprehend. 

c Act ii. Sc. ult. 
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To greatest strife thou setst deiiteful end. 

O holy Peace, by thee are only found 
The passing ioyes that euerie where abound ! 

Thou only, thou, through thy celestiall might, 

Didst first of all the heauenly pole devide 
From th’ old confused heap, that Chaos hight ; 

Thou madste the sunne, the moone, the starres, to glyde 
With ordred course, about this world so wyde : 

Thou hast ordaynde Dan Tytans shining light 
By dawne of day to change the darksome night 

When tract of time returnes the lusty ver d , 

By thee alone the buds and blossoms spring. 

The fields with flours be gamisht euery where ; 

The blooming trees aboundant finite doe bring. 

The cherefiil byrdes melodiously doe sing : 

Thou doest appoynt the crop of summers seede, 

For mans releefe, to serue the winters neede. 

Thou dost inspire the hearts of princely peers, 

By prouidence proceeding from aboue, 

In flowring youth to choose their proper feeres e ; 

With whom they liue in league of lasting loue. 

Till fearfull death doth flitting life remoue r 
And looke howe fast to death man paves his due ! 

So fast agayne doest thou his stock renue. 

By thee the basest thing aduanced is : 

Thou euery where doest graffe such golden peace, 

As filleth man with more than earthly blisse : 

The earth by thee doth yeelde her sweete increase, 

At beck of thee al bloody discords cease. 

And mightiest realmes in quyet do remayne, 

Whereas thy hand doth hold the royall rayne. 

6 spring. • mates. 
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But if thou fayle, then all things gone to wrack : 

The mother then doth dread her natural childe ; 

Then euery towne is subiect to the sack, 

Then spotles maydes, then virgins be defilde; 

Then rigour rules, then reason is exilde ; 

And this, thou woful Thebes ! to ovr greate payne. 
With present spoyle art likely to sustayne. 

Methink I heare the waylful-weeping cryes 
Of wretched dames in euery coast resound ! 

Mejthinks I see, howe vp to heauenly skies, 

From battred walles the thund ring-claps rebound : 
Methink I heare, howe al things go to ground : 

Methink I see how souldiers wounded lie 

With gasping breath, and yet they cannot die, &c. f 

The constant practice of ending every act with a long ode 
sung by the chorus, seems to have been adopted from Gor- 
JJODUC*. 

But I will give a specimen of this performance as a transla- 
tion, from that affecting scene, in which Oedipus, blind and 
exiled from the city, is led on by his daughter Antigone, the 
rival in filial fidelity of Lear’s Cordelia, to touch the dead and 
murthered bodies of his queen Jocasta, and his sons Eteocles 
and Polynices. It appears to be the chief fault of the transla- 
tors, that they have weakened the force of the original, which 
consists in a pathetic brevity, by needless dilatations, and the 
affectations of circumlocution. The whole dialogue in the ori- 
ginal is carried on in single lines. Such, however, is the preg- 


f Act iv. Sc. ult. 

* It may be proper to observe here, 
that the tragedy of Takceed and G|s- 
mpnd, acted also before the queen at the 
Inner-temple, in 1568, has the chorus. 
The title of this play, not printed tiU 
1 592, shews the quick gradations of taste. 
It is said to be 41 NewUe revived and po- 
lished according to £he decorum of these 
daies, by R. W. Lond. printed by T. 
Scarlet, &c. 1592." 4 to. H. W. is Ro- 


bert Wilmot, mentioned with applause 
as a poet in Webbe’s Discourse, Signal. 
C 4„ The play was the joint-produc- 
tion, of five students of the society. Each 
seems to have taken an act. At the end 
of the fourth is Compowit Ckr, Hatton* 
or sir Christopher Hatton, undoubtedly 
the same that was afterwards exalted by 
the queen to the office of lord Kcepe^ 
for his agility in dancing. 
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nant simplicity of the Greek language, that it would have been 
impossible to have rendered line for line in English*. 

Oedipus. 

Daughter, I must commend thy noble heart* 

Antigone. 

Father, I will not liue in company 11 , 

And you alone wander in wildemes. 

Oedipus. 

0 yes, dear daughter, leaue thou me alone 
Amid my plagues : be merry while thou mayst 

Antigone. 

And who shall guide these aged feete of yours, 

That banisht beene, in blind necessitie ? 

Oedipus. 

1 will endure, as fatal lot me driues, 

Resting these crooked sory sides of mine 
Where so the heauens shall lend me harborough. 

And, in exchange of rich and stately towres, 

The woods, the wildemes, the darkesome dennes. 

Shall be the boure of mine unhappy bones. 

Antigone. 

O father, now where is your glory gone ? 

Oedipus. 

One happy day did rayse me to renowne, 

One haples day hath throwen mine honor downe. 

• [The R e viewers pronounced Mr, be borne with us. Yet Mr. Hayley not 
Potter's attempt to preserve this single- quite unsuccessfully has tried it, in some 
tine dialogue, u snip-snap,” and insist of his rhyming dramas.— P a ek.] 
upon it, that however agreeable it might h I will not marry, 

appear on the Athenian stage, it cannot 
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Antigone. 

Yet wil I beare a part of your mishaps. 

Oedipus. 

That fitteth not amyd thy pleasant yeres. 

Antigone. 

Deare father, yes: let youth geue place to age. 
Oedipus. 

Where is thy mother ? Let me touch her face : 

That with these hands I may yet feele the harme 
That these blind eyes forbid me to behold. 

Antigone. 

Here father, here her corps, here put your hand. 
Oedipus. 

O wife, O mother ! O, both woful names ! 

O woful mother, and O woful wife ! 

O would to God, alas ! O would to God, 

Thou nere had been my mother, nor my wife ! 

But where now lie the paled bodies two 
Of mine vnluckie sonnes? O where be they? 

Antigone. 

Lo, here they lie, one by another dead ! 

Oedipus. 

Stretch out this hand, deare daughter, stretch this hand 
Vpon their faces. 

Antigone. 

Lo father, loe, now you do touch them both. 

Oedipus. 

O bodies deare ! O bodies deerely bought 
Vnto your father ! Bought with hard mishap ! 
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Antigone. 

* 

O krnely name of my dear Polynice ! 

Why cannot I of cruel Creon crave* 

Ne with my death now purchase thee, a graue ? 

Oedipus, 

Now comes Apollo’s oracle to passe. 

That I in Athens towne should end my dayes. 

Ahd since thou do^st, O daughter mine, desire 
In this exile to be my woiull mate, 

Lend me thy hand, and let vs goe together. 

Antigone. 

Loe here all prest * 1 , my deare beloued father ! 

A feeble guyde, and eke a simple scoute. 

To passe the perils in k a doubtful way *. 

Oedipus. 

Vnto the wretched be a wretche guyde. 

Antigone. 

In this alonly equall to my father. 

Oedipus. 

And where shal I set foorth my trembling feete ? 

0 reach me yet some surer staffe, m to stay 

My staggering pace amyd these wayes vnknowen. 

Antigone. 

Here, father, here, and here, set foorth your feete. 
Oedipus. 

Nowe can I blame none other for my harmes 
But secret spite of fore-decreed fate. 

Thou art the cause, that crooked, old, and blind, 

1 am exilde farre from my countrey soyle, &c. n 

1 ready. m “ She gineth him a staffe and tiayeih 

k Read, of. hint herseffe also.** Suge-cLirtction. 

J road, path. * Act v. Sc. ult 
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That it may be seen in some measure, how far these two 
poets, who deserve much praise for even an attempt to intro- 
duce the Grecian drama to the notice of our ancestors, have 
succeeded in translating this scene of the tenderest expostula- 
tion, I will place it before the reader in a plain literal version. 

“ Oed. My daughter, I praise your filial piety. But yet — 
Ant. But if I was to marry Creon’s son, and you, my father, 
be left alone in banishment? Oed. Stay at home, and be 
happy. I will bear my own misfortunes patiently. Ant. But 
who will attend you, thus blind and helpless, my father? Oed. 
I shall fall down, and be found lying in some field on the 
ground, as it may chance to happen n . Ant. Where is now 
that Oedipus, and his famous riddle of the Sphinx? Oed. He 
is lost ! one day made me happy, and one day destroyed me ! 
Ant. Ought I not, therefore, to share your miseries ? Oed. It 
will be but a base banishment of a princess with her blind fa- 
ther! Ant. To one that is haughty ; not to one that is humble, 
and loves her father. Oed. Lead me on then, and le*t me 
touch the dead body of your mother. Ant. Lo, now your 
hand is upon her 0 . Oed. O my mother ! O my most wretched 
wife ! Ant. She lies a wretched corpse, covered with eveiy 
woe. Oed. But w here are the dead bodies of my sons Eteocles 
and Polynices ? Ant. They lie just by you, stretched out close 
to one another. Oed. Put my blind hand upon their miserable 
faces ! Ant. Lo now, you touch your dead children with your 
hand. Oed. O, dear, wretched, carcases of a wretched father ! 
Ant. O, to me the most dear name of my brother Polynices p ! 
Oed. Now, my daughter, the oracle of Apollo proves true. 
Ant. What? Can you tell any more evils than those which 
have happened? Oed. That I should die an exile at Athens. 
Ant. What city of Attica will take you in ? Oed. The sacred 
Colonus, the house of equestrian Neptune. Come, then, lend 
your assistance to this blind father, since you mean to be a 

* It is impossible to represent the p Creon had refused Polynices the 
Greek, v. 1681. rites of sepulture. This was a great 

Tlteriiv, orou (ah faucet, xtUo/tuu <r Qtj>. aggravation of the distress. 

0 u The dear old woman, ’ ’ in the Greek. 
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companion of my flight Ant. Go then into miserable banish- 
ment ! O my antient father, stretch out your dear hand ! I will 
accompany you 5 like a favourable wind to a ship. Oed. Behold, 
I go ! Daughter, be you my unfortunate guide ! Ant. Thus, 
am I, am I, the most unhappy of all the Theban virgins ! Oed. 
Where shall I fix my old feeble foot ? Daughter, reach to me 
my staff. Ant. Here, go here, after me. Place your foot 
here, my father, you that have the strength only of a dream. 
Oed. O most unhappy banishment ! Creon drives me in my 
old age from my country. Alas ! alas ! wretched, wretched 
things have I suffered,” &c . q 

So sudden were the changes or the refinements of our lan- 
guage, that in the second edition of this play, printed again 
with Gascoigne’s poems in 1587*, it was thought necessary to 
affix marginal explanations of many words, not long before in 
common use, but now become obsolete and unintelligible. 
Among others, are behest and quell r . This, however, as our 
author says, was done at the request of a lady, who did not 
understand poetical words or tames s . 

Seneca’s ten Tragedies were translated at different times and 
by different poets. These were all printed together in 1581, 
under this title, “ Seneca his tenne Tragedies, translated 
into English. Mercurii Nutrices horde. Imprinted at 
London in Fleetstreete nearevnto saincte Dunstons church 
by Thomas Marshe, 1581 The book is dedicated, from 
Butley in Cheshire, to sir Thomas Henneage, treasurer of the 


q Phoeniss. v. 1677. seq. pag. 170. 
edit. Barnes. 

• [In Sir John Davis’s Epigrams, 
which appeared about ten years later, a 
new-fangled youth who gives into every 
fashionable foolery of the time, is made 
to close the catalogue of hi9 absurdities 
by giving praise to “ Old George Gas- 
coine’s rimes.** Epig. 22.— Park.] 

r command* kill. By the way, this is 
done throughout this edition of Gas- 
coigne’s Poems. So we have Nill, will 
not , &c. 

* Pag. 128. Among others, words not 
of the obsolete kind are explained, such 


as Monarchic , Diadcmc , &c. Gascoigne 
is celebrated by Gabriel Harvey, as one 
of the English poets who have written 
in praise of women. Gratulat. Vali- 
dens. edit. Binneman, 1578. 4to. Lib. 
iv. p. 22. 

Chaucerusque adsit, Surreius et in- 
clytus adsit, 

Gascoionoque aliquis sit, mea Corda, 
locus. 

1 Coloph. “ Imprinted at London 
in Fleetstreete Near vnto Sainct 
Dunslont church by Thomas Marshe, 
1581.” Containing 217 leaves. • 
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queen’s chamber. I shall speak of each man’s translation di- 
stinctly u . 

The Hyppolitus, Medea, Hercules Oeteus, and Aga- 
memnon, were translated by John Studley, educated at West- 
minster school, and afterwards a scholar of Trinity college in 
Cambridge. The Hyppolitus, which he calls the fourth and 
most ruthfidl tragedy , , the Medea # , in which are some altera- 
tions of the chorus w , and the Hercules Oeteus, were all 
first printed in Thomas Newton’s collection of 1581, just men- 
tioned x . The Agamemnon was first and separately published 
in 1566, and entitled, " The eyght Tragedie of Seneca enti- 
tuled Agamemnon, translated out of Latin into English by 
John Studley student in Trinitie college in Cambridge. Im- 
printed at London in Flete streete beneath the Conduit at 
the signe of S. John Euangelyst by Thomas Colwell A.D. 
m.d.lxvi y .” This little book is exceedingly scarce, and hardly 
to be found in the choicest libraries of those who collect our 
poetry in black letter z . Recommendatory verses are prefixed, 
in praise of our translator’s performance. It is dedicated f 


* I know not the purport of a book 
licenced to E. Matts, “ Discourses on 
Seneca the tragedian,’* Jun. 22, 1601. 
Reoistr. Station. C. foL 71. b. 

* [The following lines which close the 
fourth chorus in Medea, seem worthy of 
notice for their poetical expression. 

Now Phoebus, lodge thy charyot in the 
west. 

Let neyther raynes nor brydle stay thy 
race: 

Let groveling light with dulccat nyghte 
opprest. 

In cloking cloudes wrap up his muffled 
face ; 

Let Hesperus, the loadesman of the 
nyghte, 

Jn western floode drench deepe the day 
so bryght— Park.] 

w See Newt. edit. foL 121. a. 

* But I must except the Medea, 
which is entered as translated by John 
Studleyof Trinity-college in Cambridge, 
in 1 565-6, with T. Colwell Rxgistr. 
Station. A. fol. 140. b. I hare never 
seen this separate edition. Also the 


HirroLiTtrs, is entered to Jones and 
Charlewood, in 1579. Reoistr. B. In 
1566-7, I find an entry to Henry Den- 
ham, which I do not well understand, 

workes.” ' Hegistr. A. fol. 152. b. 
Hipfolitus is the fourth Tragedy. 

[Qu. whether he had not a greater 
share of the whole ? — Herbert.] 

y BL lett 12mo. [In the Bodleian 
library, marked 8°. 4. 44. Art Seld. — 
Park.] 

* Entered in 1565-6. Reoistr. Sta- 
tion. A. fol. 136. b. 

f [In this dedication Studley says, he 
“ was sometyme schoUer in the Queenea 
Majesties grammer schoole at Westmin- 
ster.” Wood speaks of him as “ a noted 
poet” in his day; and probably inferred 
this, from the metrical eompUments of 
contemporaries prefixed to the early 
edition of his Agamemno*. Chetwood, 
whose authority is at- pU times very 
doubtful, tells us he was killed in Flan- 
ders in 1587. See Brit BibL ii. 373.— 
Park.] t » % 
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to secretary Cecil. To the end of the fifth act our translator 
has added a whole scene : for the purpose of relating the death 
of Cassandra, the imprisonment of Eleetra, and the flight of 
Orestes. Yet these circumstances were all known and told be- 
fore. The narrator is Euribates, who in the commencement 
of foe third act had informed Clitemnestra of Agamemnon's 
return. These efforts, however imperfect or improper, to im- 
prove the plot of a drama by a new conduct or contrivance, 
deserve particular notice at this infancy of our theatrical taste 
and knowledge. They shew that authors now began to think 
for themselves, and that they were not always implicitly enslaved 
to foe prescribed letter of their models. Studley, who appears 
to have been qualified for better studies, misapplied his time 
and talents in translating Bale’s Acts of the Popes. That trans- 
lation, dedicated to Thomas lord Essex, was printed in 1574 b . 
He has left twenty Latin distichs on the death of the learned 
Nicholas Carr, Cheke’s successor in the Greek professorship 
at Cambridge 0 . 

The Octavia is translated by T. N. or Thomas Nuce, or 
Newce, a fellow of Pembroke-hall in 1562 , afterwards rector 
of Oxburgh in Norfolk, Beccles, Weston-Market, and vicar of 
Gaysley m Suffolk* ; and at length prebendary of Ely cathe- 
dral in 1586 e . This version is for the most part executed in 
foe heroic rhyming couplet All the rest of the translators 
have used, except in the chorus, the Alexandrine measure, in 
which Stemhold and Hopkins rendered the Psalms, perhaps 
the most unsuitable species of English versification that could 
have been applied to this purpose. Nuce’s Octavia was first 
printed in 1566 f . He has two very long copies of verses, one 

b In quarto. Bl. lett. “ The pageaunt Carr in the Greek chair, 1560. See 
of Popes, &c. &c. Englished with sun- Camden’s Monum. Eccles. CoIL West- 
diye additions, by J. S.” For Thomas mon. edit. 1600. 4to. Signal. K. 2. 
Marahe, 1574. d Where he died in 1617, and is bu- 

* At (he eod a l Bartholomew Dod- ried with an epitaph in English rhyme, 
iqgton’s Epistle of Carr’s Life and See Bentham’s Elt. p. 251. 

Death, addressed to sir Walter Mild- e Feb. 21. 

may, and subjoined to Carr’s Latin f For in that year, there is a receipt 
Translation of se*eft Orations of DC- 'for licence to Henry Denham to print 
mosthenes. Lond.1571. 4to. Dodington, it. Kegistr. Static*. A. fol. 148. b. 
a fellow of Trinity college, succeeded 
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in English and the other in Latin, prefixed to the first edition 
of Studle/s Agamemnon in 1566, just mentioned. 

Alexander Nevyle translated, or rather paraphrased, the 
Oedipus, in the sixteenth year of his age, and in the year 1560, 
not printed till the year 1581 *. It is dedicated to doctor 
Wootton, a privy counsellor, and his godfather. Notwith- 
standing the translator’s youth, it is by far the most spirited 
and elegant version in the whole collection, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he did not undertake all the rest. He seems to 
have been persuaded by his friends, who were of the graver 
sort, that poetry was only one of the lighter accomplishments 
of a young man, and that it should soon give way to the more 
weighty pursuits of literature. The first act of his Oedipus 
begins with these lines, spoken by Oedipus. 

The night is gon, and dreadfull day begins at length 
fapeere, 

And Phoebus, all bedimde with clowdes, himselfe aloft doth 
reere : 

And gliding forth with deadly hue, a dolefull blase in skies 

Doth beare : great terror and dismay to the beholders eyes ! 

Now shall the houses voyde be seene, with Plague deuoured 
quight, 

And slaughter which the night hath made, shall day bring 
forth to light 

Doth any man in princely throne reioyce ? O brittle ioy ! 

How many ills, how fayre a face, and yet how much annoy. 

In thee doth lurk, and hidden lies ? What heapes of endles 
strife? 

They iudge amisse, that deeme the Prince to haue the happie 
life. h 

Nevyl was bom in Kent, in 1544 *, and occurs taking a 
master’s degree at Cambridge, with Robert earl of Essex, on 

8 But in 156S, is a receipt for Thomas prynce Oedypus.” Reoistr. Statiok. 
Colwell’s licence to print “aboke end- A. fol. 89. a. h Fol. 78. a. 
tuled the lamentable History of the * Lambarde, Peramb. Kent. p. 72. 
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the sixth day of July, 1581 k . He was one of the learned men 
whom archbishop Parker retained in his family 1 : and at the 
time of the archbishop’s death, in 1575, was his secretary" 1 . 
He wrote a Latin narrative of the Norfolk insurrection under 
Kett, which is dedicated to archbishop Parker, and was printed 
in 1575". To this he added a Latin account of Norwich, 
printed the same year, called Norvicus, the plates of which 
were executed by Lyne and Hogenberg, archbishop Parker’s 
domestic engravers, in 1574°. He published the Cambridge 
verses on the death of sir Philip Sydney, which he dedicated 
to lord Leicester, in 1587 p . He projected, but I suspect never 
completed, an English translation of Livy, in 1577 q . He died 


in 16H r . 


k MS. CataL Grad. Univ. Cant. 

1 Strype's Grindal, p. 196. 

m Strype, Life of Parker, p. 497. 
He is styled A rmiger. See also the De- 
dication to his Kettus. 

* Lond. 4 to. The title is, “ Kettus, 
sire de furoribus Norfolciensium Ketto 
duce.” Again at London, 1582, by 
Henry Binneman, 8vo. And in Eng- 
lish, 1615, and 1623. The disturbance 
was occasioned by an inclosure in 1549, 
and began at an annual play, or spectacle, 
at Wymondham, which lasted two days 
and two nights, according to antient cus- 
tom, f>. 6. edit. 1582. He cites part of 
a ballad sung by the rebels, which had a 
most powerful effect in spreading the 
commotion, p. 88. Prefixed is a copy 
of Latin verses on the death of his pa- 
tron archbishop Parker. And a recom- 
mendatory Latin copy by Thomas Drant, 
the first translator of Horace. See also 
Stxype's Parker, p. 499. Nevile has 
another Latin work, Apologia ad W al- 
ias froceres, Lond. for Binneman, 
1576. 4to. He is mentioned in that part 
of G. Gascoigne's poems called Devises. 
His name, and the date 1565, are in- 
scribed on the Cartularium S. Gre- 
gorii Cantu abis, among bishop More's 
books, with two Latin lines which I hope 
he did not intend for hexameters. 

• It is sometimes accompanied with an 
engraved map of the Saxon and British 
kings. See Hollinsh. Chron. i. 139. 

VOL. IV. P 


p Lond. 4to. viz. “ Academia; Canta- 
brigiensis Lacrymae tumulo D. Philippi 
Sidneii sacratse." 

4 See Note in the Register of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, dated May 3, 1577. 
Registr. B. foL 139. b. It was not fi- 
nished in 1597. 

[Nevyle lias five pages of verses in 
commendation of the author before 
Googe's Eclog. Ac. 1563.— Park. 1 

r Octob. 4. Batteley's Cantkrb. App. 
7. Where see his Epitaph. He is bu- 
ried in a chapel in Canterbury cathedral 
with his brother Thomas, dean of that 
church. The publication of Seneca's 
Oedipus in English by Studley, or rather 
Gascoigne's Jocasta, produced a metri- 
cal tale of Eteocles and Poltnices, in 
“ The Foerest of Fancy, wherein is 
contained very pretty Apothegmks, and 
fleasant Histories, both in meeter and 
prose , Songes, Sonets, Epigrams, and 
Epistles, Ac. Imprinted at London by 
Thomas Purfoote, Ac. 1579.” 4to. See 
Signat. B. ij. Perhaps Henry Chettle, 
or Henry Constable, is the writer or 
compiler. [See supr. p. 116 J At least 
the colophon is, “ Finis, H. C.” By the 
way, it appears, that Chettle was the pub- 
lisher of Greene's Groatsworth of Wit 
in 1592. It is entered to W. Wrighte, 
Sept. 2a Registr. Statiqn. B. foL 
292. b. 

[Mr. Warton's copy of " The Forrest 
of Fancy” came into the possession of 
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The Hercules Furens, Thyestes, and Troas, were 
translated into English by Jasper Heywood*. The Hercules 
Furens was first printed at London in 1561 *, and dedicated 
to William Herbert lord Pembroke, with the following pedantic 
Latin title. “ Lucii Annaei Senecae tragoedia prima, quae in- 
scribitur Hercules Furens, nuper recognita, et ab omnibus 
mendis quibus scatebat sedulo purgata, et in studiosae juven- 
tutis utilitatem in Anglicum tanta fide conversa, ut carmen pro 
carmine, quoad Anglica lingua patiatur, pene redditum videos, 
per Jasperum Heywodum Oxoniensem.” The Thyestes, said 
to be faithfully Englished by Iasper Heywood felowof Alsolne 
colledge in Oxenforde , was also first separately printed by Ber- 
thelette at London, in 1560*. He has added a scene to the 
fourth act, a soliloquy by Thyestes, who bewails his own mis- 


my respected friend James Bindley, Esq., 
who favoured me with the perusal, and 
from its great difference in style to the 
received productions of Constable, 1 
should hesitate to assign the work to him; 
nor does it much resemble the composi- 
tions of Chettle : such, at least, as I have 
inspected, viz. “ Kind Harts Dreame,” 
1592, and 11 England's Mourning Gar- 
ment,” on the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth.— Park.] 

• [To Heywood, Neville, and other 
contemporary translators, the following 
tribute was offered by T. B. in verses to 
the Reader before Studley's version of 
the Agamemnon, 1566. 

When Heiwood did in perfect verse 
And dolfull tune set out, 

And by hys smouth and fytest style 
Declared had aboute. 

What toughe reproche the Troyans of 
The hardy Greekes receyved, 

When they of towne, of goods, and lyves, 
Togyther were depryved Ac. 

May Heywood thus alone get prayse. 
And Phaer be cleare forgott, 

Whose verse and style doth far surmount. 
And gotten hath the lot? 

So may not Googe have part with hym, 
Whose travayle and whose payne. 
Whose verse also is full as good, 

Or better of the twaine? 

A Nevyte also one there is 


In verse that gives no place 
To Heiwood , though he be full good. 

In using of his pace. 

Nor Goldinge can have lesse renowne, 
Which Ovid dyd translate ; 

And by the4hondryng of hys verse 
Hath set in chayre of state ; — 

A great sorte more 1 reckon myght 
With Heiwood to compare. 

And this our Author (Pund) one of them 
To compte I will not spare ; 

Whose paynes is egall with the rest 
In thys he hath begun, 

And lesser prayse deserve* not 
Then Heiwood 's worke hath done— 
Give therefore Sludley part of prayse. 
To recompense hys payne ; 

For egall labour evermore 
Deserve* egall gayne. — Park.] 

• In 12mo. 

* In 12mo. It is dedicated in verse to 
sir John Mason. Then follows in verse 
also, “ The translatour to the booke.” 
From the metrical Preface which next 
follows, I have cited many stanzas. See 
supr. p. 96. This is a Vision of the poet 
Seneca, containing 27 pages. In the 
course of this Prsfack, he laments a pro- 
mising youth just dead, whom he means 
to compliment by saying, that he now 
“ lyues with Joue, another Ganymede.'* 
But he is happy that the father survives, 
who seems to be sir John Mason. Among 
the old Roman poets he mentions Pa- 
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fortunes, and implores vengeance on Atreus. In this scene, the 
{speaker’s application of all the torments of hell, to Atreus’s un- 
paralleled guilt of feasting on the bowels of his children, fur- 
nishes a sort of nauseous bombast, which not only violates the 
laws of criticism, but provokes the abhorrence of our common 
sensibilities. A few of the first lines are tolerable. 

O kyng of Dytis dungeon darke, and grysly ghost of hell, 
That in the deepe and dreadfull denne of blackest Tartare 
dwell, 

Where leane and pale Diseases lye, where Feare and Famyne 
are, 

Where Discord standes with bleeding browes, where euery 
kinde of care; 

Where Furies fight on beds of steele, and heares of crauling 
snakes, 

Where Gorgon gremme, where Harpies are, and lothsom lim- 
bo lakes, 

Where most prodigious u vgly things the hollow hell doth hyde, 
If yet a monster more mishapt, &c. 

In the Troas, which was first faultily printed in or before 
1560 w , afterwards reprinted* in 1581 by Newton, he has taken 


lingenius. After Seneca has delivered 
him the Thtxstks to translate, he feels 
an unusual agitation, and implores Me- 
gaera to inspire him with tragic rage. 

** O thou Megaera, then I sayd. 

If might of thyne it bee 
(Wherewith thou TantaU drouste from 
That thus dysturbeth mee, [hell) 
Enspyre my pen !”— 

This sayde, I felt the Furies force 
Enflame me more and more : 

And ten tymes more now chafte I was 
Than euer yet before. 

My haire stoode vp, I waxed wood 1 , 
My synewes all dyd shake : 

And, as the Furye had me vext. 

My teethe began to quake. 

And thus enflamede, Ac. 

He then enters on his translation. No- 
thing is here wanting but a better stanza. 
[Mr. Warton has omitted to notice 


that a fourth scene to the fifth act is ad* 
ded by the Translator. It consists of a 
monologue or soliloquy assigned to Thy- 
estes, who invokes all the infernal tribes 
of Tartarus to become his conjoined as- 
sociates — Park. ] 

u So Milton, on the same subject, and 
in the true sense of the word, Pax. L. ii. 
625. 

—All monstrous, all raonxaious things. 

w I have never seen this edition of 
1560 or before, but he speaks, of it him- 
self in the metrical Prxfack to the 
Thtxstxs just mentioned, and says it 
was most carelessly printed at the sign 
of the hand and star. This must have 
been at the shop of Richard Tottel with- 
in Temple Bar. 

* [Or rather published by Newton, 
who translated the last Tragedy. It was 
printed by T. Marsh.— Park.] 


1 mad. 
P 2 
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greater liberties. At the end of the chorus after the first act, 
he has added about sixty verses of his own invention. In the 
beginning of the second act, he has added a new scene, in 
which he introduces the spectre of Achilles raised from hell, 
and demanding the sacrifice of Polyxena. This scene, which 
is in the octave stanza, has much of the air of one of the legends 
in the Mi&hour for Magistrates. To the chorus of this act, 
be has subjoined three stanzas. Instead of translating the chorus 
of the third act, which abounds with the hard names of the an- 
tient geography, and which would both have puzzled the trans- 
lator and tired the English reader, he has substituted a new ode. 
In his prefree to the reader, from which he appears to be yet 
a fellow of All Souls college, he modestly apologises for these 
licentious innovations, and hopes to be pardoned for his seem- 
ing arrogance, in attempting “ to set forth in English this pre- 
sent piece of the flowre of all writers Seneca, among so many 
fine wittes, and Cowardly youth, with which England this day 
fiorisheth Our translator Jasper Heywood has several 
poems extant in the Paradise of Daintie DeuiseSy published in 
1573*. He was the son of John Heywood, commonly called 
the epigrammatist, and bom in London. In 1547, at twelve 
years of age, he was sent to Oxford, and in 1553 elected fellow 
of Merton college. But inheriting too large a share of his fa- 
ther's facetious and free disposition, he sometimes in the early 
part of life indulged his festive vein in extravagancies and in- 
discretions, for which being threatened with expulsion, he re- 
signed his fellowship *. He exercised the office of Christmas- 
prince, or lord of misrule, to the college: and seems to have 
given offence, by suffering the levities and jocularities of that 
character to mix with his life and general conversation 2 . In 
the year 1558, he was recommended by cardinal Pole, as a po- 


* FoL 95. a. 

• [Herbert, in Typogr. Andq. p. 68$, 
thinks this date a misprint for 1578, the 
first edition not haring been published 
dll 1576, and Mr. Warton haring be- 
fore dted the publication as dated 1578, 
See p. 89, supr.— Park.] 


y See Harrington’s Epigrams, « Of 
old Haywood's sonnes.” B. ii. 103. 

* Among Wood's papers, there is an 
oration Ds Liqno st foxno, spoken by 
Heywood’* cotemporary and fellow-col- 
legian, David de la Hyde, in commen- 
dation of his execution of this office. 
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life scholar, an able disputant, and a steady catholic, to sir 
Thomas Pope founder of Trinity college in the same university, 
to be put in nomination for a fellowship of that college, then 
just founded. But this scheme did not take place *« He was, 
however, appointed fellow of All Souls college the same year* 
Dissatisfied with the change of the national religion, within 
four years he left England, and became a catholic priest and a 
Jesuit at Rome, in 1562*. Soon afterwards he was placed in 
the theological chair at Dilling in Switzerland, which he held 
for seventeen years. At length returning to England, in the 
capacity of a popish missionary, he was imprisoned, but re- 
leased by the interest of the earl of Warwick. For the deli- 
verance from so perilous a situation, he complimented the earl 
in a copy of English verses, two of which, containing a most 
miserable paronomasy on his own name, almost bad enough to 
have condemned the writer to another imprisonment, are re- 
corded in Harrington’s Epigrams b . At length he retired to 
Naples, where he died in 1597 c . He is said to have been an 
accurate critic in the Hebrew language d . His translation of 
the Troas, not of Virgil as it seems, is mentioned in a copy of 
verses by T. B. e prefixed to the first edition, above mentioned, 
of Studle/s Agamemnon. He was intimately connected 
abroad with the biographer Pitts, who has given him rather 
too partial a panegyric. 

Thomas Newton, the publisher of all the ten tragedies of 
Seneca in English, in one volume, as I have already remarked, 
in 1581 f , himself added only one to these versions of Studley, 


* MS. Collectan. Fr. Wise. See Lira 
or ant T. Pot*. 

* [Arthur Hell, before hit Homer in 
1581, speaks of the learned and painful 
translation of part of Seneca by M. 
Jasper Heywood, “a man then (circa 
1562) better learned than fortunate, and 
since more fortunate than be hath well 
bestowed, as it is thought, the giftes God 
aad nature hath liberally lent him.”— 
Pa*k.] 

h Eno*. lib. iii. Epigr. i. 

c Atr. Oioh. L 290. 


d H. Moms, Hist. Paovnrc. Ahol. 
Soc. Jxs. Lib. iv. num. 11. subann. 
1585. 

* With these initials, there is a piece 
prefixed to Gascoigne's poems, 1579. 
[A misprint perhaps for 1575 ; no such 
edition as the preceding being known. 
—Pa**.] 

1 There is a receipt from Marsh for 
“ Seneca's Tragedies in Englishe.” JuL 
2. 1581. Rsomiu Station. B. foL 181. 
b. The English version seems to have 
produced an edition of the original for 
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Nevile, Nuce, and Jasper Heywood. This is the Thebais, 
probably not written by Seneca, as it so essentially differs in 
the catastrophe from his Oedipus. Nor is it likely the same 
poet should have composed two tragedies on the same subject, 
even with a variation of incidents. It is without the chorus and 
* a fifth act Newton appears to have made his translation in 
1581, and perhaps with a view only of completing the collec- 
tion. He is more prosaic than most of his fellow-labourers, 
and seems to have paid the chief attention to perspicuity and 
fidelity. In the general £pistle Dedicatory to sir Thomas 
Henneage, prefixed to the volume, he says, “ I cjurst not haue 
geuen the aduenture to approch your presence, vpon trust of 
any singularity, that in this Booke hath vnskilfiilly dropped 
out of myne owne penne, but that I hoped the perfection of 
others artificiall workmanship that haue trauayled herein, as 
well as myselfe, should somewhat couer my nakednesse, and 
purchase my pardon. — Theirs I knowe to be deliuered with 
singular dexterity: myne, I confesse to be an vnflidge [un- 
fledged] nestling, vnable to flye ; an vnnatural abortion, and 
an vnperfect embryon : neyther throughlye laboured at Ari- 
stophanes and Cleanthes candle, neither yet exactly waighed 
in Critolaus his precise ballaunce. Yet this I dare saye, I haue 
deliuered myne authors meaning with as much perspicuity as 
so meane a scholar, out of so meane a stoare, in so smal a time, 
and vpon so short a warning, was well able to performe,” &c.* 


Man and Brome, Sept. 6, 1585. Ibid, 
fed. 205. b. 

c Dated, “ From Butley in Cheshyre 
the 24. of Aprill, 1581.’* 

I am informed by a manuscript note 
of Oldys, that Richard Robinson trans- 
lated the Thebais. Of this I know no 
more, but R. Robinson was a large 
writer both in verse and prose. Some of 
his pieces I have already mentioned. He 
wrote also “ Chbismas Recreations of 
histories and moralisations aplied for 
our solace and consolations,” licenced to 
T. East, Dec. 5, 1576. Regkstr. Sta- 
tion. B. fol. 136. b. And, in 1569, is 
entered to Binneman, “ The ruefull tra- 


gedy of Hemidoe, Ac. by Richard Ro- 
binson.” Regutr. A. foL 190. a. And, 
to T. Dawson in 1579, Aug. 26, “ The 
Vineyard of Vertue a booke gathered by 
R. Robinson.” Registr. B. foL 163. a. 
He was a citizen of London. The reader 
recollects his English Gesta Romano- 
bum, in 1577. He wrote also “ The 
avndent order, sorietie, and vnitie lau- 
dable, of Prince Arthurs, and his 
knightly armory of the round table. 
With** threefold assertion, Ac. Trans- 
lated and collected by R. R.” LondL for 
J. Wolfe, 1583. bL left. 4to. This 
work is in metre, and the armorial bear- 
ings of the knights are in verse. Pre- 
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Of Thomas Newton, a slender contributor to this volume, 
yet perhaps the chief instrument of bringing about a general 
translation of Seneca, and otherwise deserving well of the lite- 
rature of this period, some notices seem necessary. The first 
letter of his English Thebais is a large capital D. Within it 
is a shield exhibiting a sable Lion rampant, crossed in argent 
on the shoulder, and a half moon argent in the dexter corner, 
I suppose his armorial bearing. In a copartment, towards the 
head, and under the semicircle, of the letter, are his initials, 
T. N. He was descended from a respectable family in Cheshire, 
And was sent while veiy young, about thirteen years of age, to 
Trinity college in Oxford 1 *. Soon afterwards he went to 
Queen’s college in Cambridge; but returned within a very few 
years to Oxford, where he was readmitted into Trinity college K 
He quickly became famous for the pure elegance of his Latin 
poetry. Of this he has left a specimen in his Illustbia ah- 


fixed is a poem by Churchyard, in praise 
of the Bow. His translation of Leland's 
Asbiitio Arthuri (bl. lett. 4to) is en- 
tered to J. Wolfe, Jun. 6, 1582. Rb- 
gjstr. Station. B. fol. 189. b. [It was 
published in the same year.— Park.] I 
find, licenced to R. James in 1565, 
** A boke intituled of very pleasaunte 
sonnettes and storyes in myter [metre] 
by Clement Robynson." Resist r. B. 
fol 141. a. 

[In 1584 was printed “ A HandefuU 
of pleasant Delites, containing sundrie 
new sonets and delectable histories, in 
diners kindes of meeter, newly devised 
to the newest times, &c- by Clement 
Robinson and others.” 16mo. Extracts 
fhm this Miscellany are given in Cen- 
sure Literaria, voL iv. and Ellis's Spe- 
cimens, voL ii. Richard Robinson put 
forth the following works, “ The Re- 
waide of Wickednesse, discoursing the 
aundrye monstrous Abuses of wicked 
and ungodlye Worldelinges, in such sort 
set downe and written, as the same have 
been dyversely practised in the persones 
of popes, harlots, proude princes, ty- 
retmtea, Romish byshoppes, and others," 
Ac. Author’s address, dated May 1574. 
Loud, by W. Williamson. 4to. n. d. 


From this tract it appears, that R. Ro- 
binson was in the household service of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and employed 
by him as a domestic centinel over the 
Q, of Scots. In 1576, he published a 
work, which Mr. Warton had entered 
as duly licensed. It was entitled “ Ro- 
binson's Poems ; certain selected histo- 
ries for Christian recreations, with their 
several Moralizations. Brought into En- 
glish verse, and are to be sung with se- 
veral notes composed by Rich. Robin- 
son." Lond. forH. Kirkham. In 1578 
he printed “ A Dyall of dayly Contem- 
plation, or devine Exercise of the Mind; 
instructing us to live unto God, and to 
dye unto the world," Ac. Lond. by Hugh 
Singleton. This was translated from the 
Latin of Fox, bishop of Durham and 
Winchester. A work of a similar kind, 
translated from the Latin of Dr. Urba- 
nus, was printed in 1587-1590, and, 
lastly, by R. Jones in 1594. It was 
called “ The Solace of Sion and Joy of 
Jerusalem, or Consolation of God's 
Church in the latter Age, redeemed by 
the preaching of the Gospell universal- 
lie." In these three latter pieces, he de- 
signates himself as a citisen of London. 
—Park.] h Recistr. ibid. 1 Ibid. 
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guoT Anglorum Encomia, published at London in 1589 k . 
He is perhaps the first Englishman that wrote Latin elegiacs 
with a classical clearness and terseness after Leland, the plan 
of whose Encomia and TaopHiEAhe seems to have followed in 
this little work *. Most of the learned and ingenious men of 
that age appear to have courted the favours of this polite and 
popular encomiast. His chief patron was the unfortunate Ro- 
bert earl of Essex. I have often incidentally mentioned some 
of Newton’s recommendatory verses, both in English and La- 
tin, prefixed to cotemporary books, according to the mode of 
that age. One of his earliest philological publications is a No- 
table Historie of the Saracens, digested from Curio* in 
three books, printed at London in 1575 m . I unavoidably an- 
ticipate in remarking here, that he wrote a poem on the death 
of queen Elisabeth, called “ Atropoion Delion,” or, " the 
Death of Delia with the Tears of her funeral. A poetical ex- 
cusive discourse of our late Eliza. By T. N. G. * Lond. 1 60S n .” 
The next year he published a flowery romance, “ A plesant 
new history, or a fragrant posie made of three flowers Rosa, 
Rosalynd, and Rosemary, London, 1604°.” Phillips, in his 
Theatrum Poetarum, attributes to Newton, a tragedy in two 
parts, called Tamburlain the Great, or the Scythian 
Shepherd. But this play, printed at London in 1593, was 
written by Christopher Marlowe p . He seems to have been a. 
partisan of the puritans, from his pamphlet of Christian 
Friendship, with an Invective against dice-play and other pro- 
fane games , printed at London, 1 586 q . For some time our 


k His roaster John Brunswerd, at 
Macclesfield school, in Cheshire, was no 
bad Latin poet. See his Progym nas- 
MATA ALIQUOT POKMATA. Lond. 1590. 
4 to. See Newton’s Encom. p. 138. 131. 
Brunswerd died in 1569, and his epitaph, 
made by his scholar Newton, yet remains 
in the chancel of the church of Maccles- 
field. 

Alpha poetarum, coryphaeus gramma ti- 
corum, 

Flos hac sepelitur humo. 


1 Lond. 1589. 4 to. Reprinted by 
Heame, Oxon. 1715. 8ro* 
m In quarto. With a summary an- 
nexed on the same subject. 

• [“ Thomas Newton, gentleman,*’ 
seems to be here adumbrated.— Park. ] 
n In quarto. For W. Johnes. 

° In quarto. 

p See Heywood’s Prologue to Mar- 
low’s Jaw or Malta, 1633. 

q In octavo. From the Latin of Lamb. 
Danseus. 
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author practised physic, and, in the character of that profes- 
sion, wrote or translated many medical tracts. The first of 
these, on a curious subject, A direction for the health of magi- 
strates and students, from Gratarolus, appeared in 1574, At 
length taking orders, he first taught school at Macclesfield in 
Cheshire, and afterwards at Little Ilford in Essex, where he 
was beneficed. In this department, and in 1596, he published 
a correct edition of Stanbridge’s Latin Prosody r . In the ge- 
neral character of an author, he was a voluminous and a labo- 
rious writer. He died at Little Ilford, and was interred in his 
church, in 1607. From a long and habitual course of studious 
and industrious pursuits he had acquired a considerable fortune, 
a portion of which he bequeathed in charitable legacies. 

It is remarkable, that Shakespeare has borrowed nothing 
from the English Seneca*. Perhaps a copy might not fall in 
his way. Shakespeare was only a reader by accident f. Hol- 
linshed and translated Italian novels supplied most of his plots 
or stories. His storehouse of learned history was North’s Plu- 
tarch. The only poetical fable of antiquity which he has work- 
ed into a play, is Troilus. But this he borrowed from the 
romance of Troy. Modern fiction and English history were 
his principal resources. These perhaps were more suitable to 
his taste : at least he found that they produced the most popular 
subjects. Shakespeare was above the bondage of the classics. 

I must not forget to remark here, that, according to Ames, 
among the copies of Henry Denham recited in the register of 
the Company of Stationers*, that printer is said, on the eighth 
of January, in 1583, among other books, to have yielded into 


T “ Vocabula magistri Stanbrigii ab 
infinitw quibus scatebant mendis repur- 
gata, observata interim (quoad eius fieri 
potuit) carminis ratione, et meliuscule 
etiam corrects, studio et industria Tho- 
mae Newtoni Cestreshyrii. Ediob. ex- 
cud. R. Waldegrave.” I know not if 
this edition, which is in octavo, is the 
first. See our author's Evcom. p. 128. 
Our author published one or two trans- 
lations on theological subjects. 

• [Yet the learned Mr. Whalley re- 


marks, it exceeds the usual poetry of that 
age, and is equal perhaps to any of the 
versions which have been made of it 
since. Enquiry into the Learning of 
Shakspeare.— -Pari. ] 

+ [Mr. G. Chalmers scouts this in- 
telligence : and points out to curious 
inquirers the very books which Shak- 
speare studied. See Suppl. Apol. p. 228. 
— Pasx.1 

* I find nothing of this in Rzcistxiu 

B. 
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the hands and dispositions of the master, wardens, and assistants, 
of that fraternity, “ Two or three of Seneca his tragedies r .” 
These, if printed after 1581, cannot be new impressions of any 
single plays of Seneca, of those published in Newton’s edition 
of all the ten tragedies. 

Among Hatton’s manuscripts in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford u , there is a long translation from the Hercules Oetaeus 
of Seneca, by queen Elisabeth. It is remarkable that it is blank 
verse, a measure which her majesty perhaps adopted from Gor- 
boduc; and which therefore proves it to have been done after 
the year 1561. It has, however, no other recommendation but 
its royalty. 


* They are mentioned by Ames, with 
these pieces, viz. “ Paaquin in a traunce. 
The hoppe gardein. Ovid’s metamor- 
phosis. The courtier. Cesar’s commen- 
taries in English. Ovid’s epistles. 
Image of idlenesse. Flower of frend- 
ship. Schole of vertue. Gardener's la- 
borynth. Demosthene’s orations.’' I 
take this opportunity of acknowledging 
my great obligations to that very respect- 
able society, who in the most liberal 


manner have indulged me with a five 
and unreserved examination of their ori- 
ginal records : particularly to the kind 
assistance and attention of one of Ha 
members, Mr. Lockyer Davies, Book- 
seller in Holboum. 

° MSS. Mus. Bodl. 55. 12. [Olim 
Hytke. Bodl.] It begins, 

“What harminge hurle of Fortune’s 
arms,” Ac. 
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BUT, as scholars began to direct their attention to our ver- 
nacular poetry, many more of the antient poets now appeared 
in English verse. Before the year 1600, Homer, Musaeus, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Martial, were translated. Indeed 
most of these versions were published before the year 1580. 
For the sake of presenting a connected display of these early 
translators, I am obliged to trespass, in a slight degree, on that 
chronological order which it has been my prescribed and con- 
stant method to observe. In the mean time we must remem- 
ber, that their versions, while they contributed to familiarise 
the ideas of the antient poets to English readers, improved our 
language and versification ; and that in a general view, they 
ought to be considered as valuable and important accessions to 
the stock of our poetical literature. These were the classics of 
Shakespeare. 

I shall begin with those that were translated first in the reign 
of Elisabeth. But I must premise, that this inquiry will ne- 
cessarily draw with it many other notices much to our purpose, 
and which could not otherwise have been so conveniently dis- 
posed and displayed. 

Thomas Phaier, already mentioned as the writer of the story 
of Owen Glendour in the Mirrour for Magistrates, a 
native of Pembrokeshire, educated at Oxford, a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and an advocate to the council for the Marches 
of Wales, but afterwards doctorated in medicine at Oxford, 
translated the seven first books of the Eneid of Virgil*, on his 

[• With this title: The seven first majesties, attending their honorable 
Bookes of die Eneidos of Virgil!, con- counsaile in the marchies of Wales, 
verted in Engluhe meter by Tbos. Phaer, Anno 1558. xxvig Mag.— Park.] 
esq. sollidtour to the king and queues 
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retirement to his patrimonial seat in the forest of Kilgarran, 
in Pembrokeshire, in the years 1555, 1556, 1557. They were 
printed at London in 1558, by Ihon Kyngston, and dedicated 
to queen Mary*. He afterwards finished the eighth book on 
the tenth of September, within forty days, in 1558. The ninth, 
in thirty days, in 1560. Dying at Rilgarran the same year, 
he lived only to begin the tenth 5 . All that was thus done bjr 
Phaer*, one William Wightman published in 1562, with a 
dedication to Sir Nicholas Bacon, “ The nyne first books of 
the Eneidos of Virgil conuerted into English verse by Thomas 
Phaer doctour of physick,” &c. c The imperfect work was at 


a [“ To the ende," aays Phaer, “that 
like as my diligence employed in your 
sendee in the Marches, maie otherwise 
appeare to your Grace by your hon’ble 
counsaile there : so your Highness here- 
by may receiue the accompts of my pas- 
tyrae in all my vacations, since 1 haue 
been prefer ed to your service by your 
right noble and faithful counsaiflour 
William lord marquis of Winchester, 
myjbntbringer-ifp and patron, ’ * — Pa rk. ] 
In quarto, bL lett. At the end of the 
seventh book is this colophon, “Per 
Thomam Phaer in foresta KQgerran fi- 
nitumiij Decembris. Anno 1557. Opus 
xij dierum.” And at the end of every 
book is a similar colophon, to the same 
purpose. The first book was finished in 
eleven days, in 1555. The second in 
twenty days, in the same year. The 
third u twenty days, in the same year. 
The fourth in fifteen days, in 1556. The 
fifth in twenty-four days, on May the 
third, in 1557, “post periculum eius 
Karmerdini,’’ i. e. at Caennarthen. 
The sixth in twenty days, in 1557. 

Phaier has left many large works in 
bis several professions of law and medi- 
cine. He is pathetically lamented by 
sir Thomas Chaloner as a most skilful 
physician, Encox. p. 356. Lond. 1579. 
4to. He has a recommendatory En- 
glish poem prefixed to Philip Betham’s 
Military Prbcipts, translated from the 
Latin of James earl of Puriilias, dedi- 
cated to lord Studley, Lond. 1544. 4to. 
For E. Whitchurch. 

There is an entry to Purfoot in 1566, 
for printing “ serten verses of Cupydo 


by Mr. Fayre [Phaier].** Raoirra. 
Station. A. foL 154. a. 

[In his version of the ASneid, Phaer 
was thus complimented along with se- 
veral of his cotemporaries 
Who covets craggy rock to dime 
Of high Parnassus hill. 

Or of the happy Helicon 
To drawe and drinke his fill ; 

Let him the worthy worke surview. 

Of Phare the famous wight. 

Or happy phrase of Heywood’s verse. 
Or Turberviles aright : 

Or Googe, or Golding Gascolne eke, 

Or Churchyard, Whetstone, Twyne, 
Or twentie worthy writers moe, 

That drawe by learned line, 

Whose paineful pen hath wel procured 
Ech one his proper phrase, 4c. 

Ded. to Ful wood’s Eneurie of Idlrnssss, 
1598. And Hall, in the dedication to his 
translation of Homer, 1581, says, he was 
abashed when he came to look upoa 
Phaer’s Virgilian English in his hero- 
ical Virgil, and hb own poor endeavour 
to learn Homer to talk our mother- 
tongue. — Park. ] b Ex coloph. ut supr. 

[• In the poems of Baroabe Googe, 
written before March 1563, there is an 
epitaph on maister Hiomas Pham, 
which flatters him with having excelled 
the earl of Surrey, Grimaold, and Dou- 
glas (bishop of Dunkeld) in his style of 
translating Virgil, and expr es s es regret 
that his death, in the midst of his toil, 
had left a work imperfect which no other 
man could end.— Paex.] 
e In quarto. BL lett For Rowland 
Halt 
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length completed, with Maphaeus’s supplemental or thirteenth 
book, in 158S[4], by Thomas Twyne # , a native of Canterbury, 
a physician of Lewes in Sussex, educated in both universities, 
an admirer of the mysterious philosophy of John Dee, and pa- 
tronised by lord Buckhurst die poet d . The ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth books were finished at London in 1573 e . 
The whole was printed at London in 1584, with a dedication, 
dated that year from Lewes, to Robert Sackville r , the eldest 
son of lord Buckhurst, who lived in the dissolved monastery of 
the Cluniacs at Lewes*. So well received was this work, that 
it was followed by three new editions in 1596 h , 1607, and 1620 1 . 
Soon after the last-mentioned period, it became obsolete and 
was forgotten k . 

Phaier undertook this translation for the defence, to use his 
own phrase, of the English language, which had been by too 
many deemed incapable of elegance and propriety, and tor the 


• [The joint translation of Virgil by 
Phaer and Twyne was first published in 
1573 — Riwon.] 

4 See supr. p. 1 12. His father was 
John Twyne of Bolington in Hamp- 
shire, an eminent antiquary, author of 
the Commentary Dz Rebus Albionicis, 
Ac. Lond. 1590. It is addressed to, 
and published by, with an epistle, his 
said son Thomas. Laurence, a fellow 
of AU Souls and a civilian, and John 
Twjroe, both Thomas’s brothers, have 
copies of verses prefixed to several co- 
temporary books, about the reign of 
queen Elisabeth. Thomas wrote and 
translated many tracts, which it would 
be superfluous and tedious to enumerate 
here. To his Bbxviarie op Britainz, 
a translation from the Latin of Hum- 
prey Lhuyd, in 1573, are prefixed re- 
commendatory verses, by Browne pre- 
bendary, and Grant the learned school- 
master, of Westminster, Llodowyke 
Lloyd a poet in the Paradise op Dain- 
rm .Devises, and his two brothers, afore- 
said, Laurence and John. 

Our translator, Thomas Twtne, died 
in 1613, aged 70, and was buried in the 
chancel of saint Anne’s church at Lewes, 
where his epitaph of fourteen verses still. 


I believe, remains on a brass plate affixed 
to the eastern wall. 

Large antiquarian and historical ma- 
nuscript collections, by the father John 
Twtnz, are now in Corpus Chrisd li- 
brary at Oxford. In his Collectanea 
Vaela, (ibid. voL Hi. fol. 2.) he says he 
bad written the Lives of T. Robethon, 
T. Lupset, Rad. Barnes, T. Eliot, 
R. Sampson, T. Wriothesle, Gul. Paget, 
G. Day, Joh. Christopherson, N. 
Wooton. He is in Leland’s Encomia, 
p. 83. e Coloph. ut supr. 

f In quarto*, Bl. lett. For Abraham 
Veale. 

8 Now ruined. But to this day called. 
Lord's Place. h For Thomas Creed. 

1 All in quarto. Bl. lett. In the edi- 
tion of 1607, printed at London by 
Thomas Creede, it is said to " be newly 
set forth for the delight if such as are 
studious mpoetrie.” 

k In 1562, are entered with Nicholas 
England u tbe fyrste and ix parte of 
Virgill.” Rzoistr. Station. A. foL 85. 
a. I suppose Phaier's first nine books 
of the Eneid. And, in 1561-2, with 
W. Copland, the “booke of Virgill in 
4to.” Ibid. fol. 73. b. See Rzoistr. C. 
fol. 8. a. sub ann. 1595. 
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“honest recreation of you the nobilitie, gentlemen, and ladies, 
who studie in Latine.” He adds, “ By mee first this gate is. 
set open. If now the young writers will uouchsafe to enter, 
they may finde in this language both large and abvndant camps 
[fields] of uariede, wherein they may gather innumerable sortes 
of most beavtifull flowers, figures, and phrases, not only to 
supply the imperfection of mee, but also to garnish all kinds of 
their own verses with a more cleane and compendiovs order of 
meeter than heretofore hath beene accustomed l .” Phaier has 
omitted, misrepresented, and paraphrased many passages ; but 
his performance in every respect is evidently superior to Twyne’s 
continuation. The measure is the fourteen-footed Alexandrine 
of Stemhold and Hopkins. I will give a short specimen from 
the siege of Troy, in the second book. Venus addresses her 
son Eneas. 

Thou to thy parents hest take heede, dread not, my minde 
obey: 

In yonder place, where stones from stones, and bildings huge 
to sway, 

Thou seest, and mixt with dust and smoke thicke stremes of 
reekings rise, 

Himselfe the god Neptilne that side doth fume in wonders® 
wise; 

With forke threetdnde the wall vproots, foundations allto shakes, 
And quite from vnder soile the towne, with groundworks all 
vprakes. 

On yonder side with Furies most, dame Iuno fiercely stands, 
The gates she keeps, and from the ships the Greeks, her 
friendly bands, 

In armour girt she calles. 

Lo ! there againe where Pallas sits, on fortes and castle-towres, 
With Gorgons eyes, in lightning cloudes inclosed grim she 
lowres. 

1 See “ Maister Phaer’s Conclusion Virgil, by him conuertsd into Knrlith 
U> his interpretation of the Aeneidos of Terse.” * wondrous. 
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The father-god himselfe to Greeks their mights and courage 
steres, 

Himselfe against the Troyan blood both gods and armour reres. 
Betake thee to thy flight, my sonne, thy labours ende procure, 
I will thee neuer faile, but thee to resting place assure. 

She said, and through the darke nightr-shade herselfe she drew 
from sight : 

Appeare the grisly faces then, Troyes en’mies vgly dight 

The popular ear, from its familiarity, was tuned to this mea- 
sure. It was now used in most works of length apd gravity, 
but seems to have been consecrated to translation. Whatever 
absolute and original dignity it may Ijoast, at present it is almost 
ridiculous, from an unavoidable association of ideas, and be- 
cause it necessarily recalls the tone of the versification of the 
puritans. I suspect it might have acquired a degree of im- 
portance and reverence, from the imaginary merit of its being 
.the established poetic vehicle of scripture, and its adoption into 
the celebration of divine service. 

I take this opportunity of observing, that I have seen an old 
ballad called Gads-hill by Faire, that is probably our trans- 
lator Phaier. In the Registers of the Stationers, among seven 
Ballettes licenced to William Bedell and Richard Lante, one 
is entitled “ The Robery at Gads hill,” under the year 1558 “. 
I know not how far it might contribute to illustrate Shake- 
speare’s Henry the Fourth. The title is promising. 

After the associated labours of Phaier and Twyne, it is hard 
to say what could induce* Richard Stanyhurst, a native of 


“ Riqwmu A. foL 32 . b. See Cla- 
▼ell’a Recantation, a poem in quarto, 
l J °nd. 1634. Clavell was a robber, and 
j*?re recites his own adventures on the 
high-way. His first depredations are 
on GadVbill. See fol. 1. 

* (His apparent inducement was to 
*7 his strength against Phaer; at whose 
translation though he frequently carps, 
yet he gives him credit for having ef- 
fected ids task “ with surpassing excel 
“jo®.** Ded. to the Lord Sunn of 
Nadi alludes to this when 


he writes : “ But fortune respecting Mas- 
ter Stanihursts praise, would that Phaer 
shoulde fall that hee might rise, whose 
heroicall poetry in fired, 1 should say in- 
spired, with an hexameter furie recalled 
to life whatever hissed barbarism e hath 
bin buried this hundred yeare, and re- 
vived by his ragged quiU such carterlie 
variede as no hedge plowman in a 
countrie but would have held as the ex- 
tremitie ofclownerie,” &c. Epist before 
Greenes Menapbon. 1589.— Paek.] 
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Dublin, to translate the first four books of Virgil’s Eneid into 
English hexameters, which he printed at London in 1583, and 
dedicated to his brother Peter Plunket the lorde baron of 
Dunsanay in Ireland 0 . Stanyhurst at this time was living at 
Leyden, having left England for some time on account of the 
change of religion. In the choice of his measure, he is more 
unfortunate than his predecessors, and in other respects suc- 
ceeded worse. It may be remarked, that Meres, in his Wits 
Treasurie, printed in 1598, among the learned translators, 
mentions only “ Phaier, for Virgil’s Aeneads p .” And W illiam 
Webbe, in his Discourse of English Poets printed in 
1586 q , entirely omits our author, and places Phaier at the 

* [Quere whether this was not his [Two other epitaphs by Stanihurst are 
brother-in-law ; since he and the dedi- in English : one upon the Boron of Louth, 
cator appear to have married two sisters, who was traiterously murdered about 
The father of Stanyhurst was recorder 1577 ; another upon the death of Ge- 
of Dublin, aud himself was educated * raid Fitzgerald Baron of Offidye, who 
under Peter Whyte, some time dean of died June 30, 1580, with verses by the 
Waterford. He married Janetta the latter entitled “ A penitent sonnet,'* 
daughter of Sir Charles Barnwell, lent, which constitutes him a noble author, 
who died in child-birth at Knights- Ritson seems to think from an entry in* 
bridge near London 1579. His poetical the Stationers* books, that tha volume 
conceits convey this information, and was first printed at Leyden; yet such 
contain a description of bis mistress at an edition was unknown to Ames or 
the Hague 1582, and he writes himself Herbert, (BibL Poetics, p. 351.)— 

** SaccUanus serenissimorum prind- Park.] 

pum," whjch we may interpret chaplain v Fol. 289. p. 2. 

to the Archduke of Austria. Vid. Cens. q For John Charlewood. But there 

Liter, iv. 364.— Park.] is a former edition for Walley 1585, 4to. 

° In octavo. Licenced to Binneman, l know not to which translation of Vir- 
Jan. 24. 1582. <( By a copie printed at ail, Puttcnham in the Arte of English 
Leiden.** Rkoistr. Station. B. fol. Poesie refers, where he says, “ And as 
192. b. At the end of the Virgil are one who translating certaine bookes of 
the four first of David's psalms En- Virgil’s JEneidos into English raeetre, 
glished in Latin measures, p. 82. Then said, that iEneas was fayne to trudge out 
follow “ Certayne Poetical Conceits (in of Troy, which terme became better to 
Latyn and English) Lond. 1583." be spoken of a beggar, or of a rogue or 
Afterwards are printed Epitaphs written a lackey," Ac. Lib. iii. ch. xxiii. p. 229. 
by our author, both in Latin and En- [Puttcnham evidently refers to the 
glish. The first, in Latin, is on James version of Stanyhurst, which (as Mr. 
earl of Ormond, who died at Ely-house, Southey has observed before bis poetic 
Octob. 18, 1546. There is another on Spetimens) “ could exdte nothing but 
his father, James Stanyhurst, Recorder wonder, ridicule and disgust. * ' Nashebas 
of Dublin, who died, aged 51, Dec. 27, aptly characterized the tenor of this 
1573. With translations from More's translation bv the term “ Thrasonical 
Epigrams. Stanyhurst has a copy of huffe-snuffe, a term Indeed derived 
recommendatory verses prefixed to Ver- from the translator himself. “ So ter- 
stegan's Restitution or decayed In- rible," he adds, “ was his stile to all 
telugence, Antwerp, 1605. 4to. milde earn, as would have affrighted our 
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bead of all the English translators r . Thomas Nashe, in his 
Apology of Pierce Pennilesse, printed in 1593, observes, 
that “ Stanyhurst the otherwise learned, trod a foul, lumbring, 
boisterous, wallowing measure in his translation of Virgil. — 
He had neuer been praised by Gabriel Harvey * for his labour, 
if therein he had not been so famously absurd 1 .” Harvey, 
Spenser’s friend, was one of the chief patrons, if not the in- 
ventor, of the English hexameter, here used by Stanyhurst. I 
will give a specimen in the first four lines of the second book : 


With tentiue listning each wight was setled in harkning ; 
Then father tineas chronicled from loftie bed hautie : 

You bid me, O princesse, to scarifie a festered old sore, 
How that the Troians were prest by the Grecian armie. u 
With all this foolish pedantry, Stanyhurst was certainly a 
scholar. But in this translation he calls Chorebus, one of the 
Trojan chiefs, a bedlamite ; he says that old Priam girded on 
his sword Morglay, the name of a sword in the Gothic ro- 


uble poets from intermeddling hereafter 
with that quarreling kinde of verse, had 
notsweete Master Frounce, by his excel- 
lent translation of Master Thomas Wat- 
sons sugred Amyntas animated their 
dulled spirits to such high witted ende- 
▼ors”. Epist. nbi supra. Bishop HaU 
bad also slurred these uncouth fooleries 
in his Satires, and exclaimed : 

Fie on the forged mint that did create 

New coin of words, never articulate. 

One of our modern poets has supplied 
the following remarks : « As Chaucer 
has been called the weU of English un- 
defiled, so might Stanihurst be denomi- 
nated the common sewer of the lan- 
guage. It seems impossible that a man 
could have written in such a style with- 
out intending to burlesque what he was 
about, and yet it is certain that Stani- 
hurst intended to write heroic poetry. 
His version is exceedingly rare, and de- 
to be reprinted for its ineompa- 
rable oddity.** Southey's Omniana, i. 
193.— Park.] 

'Fold. 

* Gabriel Harvey, in his Fours Let- 
Uls ahd certain* Sonnets, says; “ I 

VOL. IV. 


cordially recommend to the deare loners 
of the Muses, and namely to the pro- 
fessed sonnes of the same, Ediqond 
Spencer, Richard Stanihurst, Abraham 
Fraunce, Thomas Watson, Samucll Da- 
niel, Thomas Nashe, and the rest, whom 
I affectionately thancke for their studious 
endeuours comraendably employed in 
enriching and polishing their natiue 
tongue,*" &c. Lett. iii. p. 29. Lond. 
1592. 4to. 

[In the same publication he exclaims: 
“ If I never deserve any better remem- 
braunce, let me be epitaphed the In- 
ventour of the English hexameter / whome 
learned Mr. Stanihurst imitated in his 
Virgill, and excellent Sir P. Sidney 
disdained not to follow in his Arcadia, 
and elsewhere.** Ascham in 1564 had 
well observed that “ carmen hexametrum 
doth rather trotte and hoble than runne 
smoothly in our English tong.** Schole- 
master, p. 60. Yet Stanihurst strangely 
professes in his dedication to take upon 
him “ to execute some part of Maister 
Aschams will, who had recommended 
carmen iambicum while he dispraised 
carmen hexametrum,”— Park.] 

* Signat, B. M FoL 21. 
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mances, that Dido would have been glad to have been brought 
to bed even of a cockney, a Dandiprat hopthumb , and that Ju- 
piter, in kissing his daughter, bust his pretty prating parroL 
He was admitted at University college, in 1563, where he 
wrote a system of logic in his eighteenth year w . Having taken 
one degree, he became successively a student at FumivaTs and 
Lincoln’s Inn. He has left many theological, philosophical, 
and historical books. In one of his Epitaphs called Commvne 
Defunctobum, he mentions Julietta, Shakespeare’s Juliet, 
among the celebrated heroines 2 . The title, and some of the 
lines, deserve to be cited, as they shew the poetical squabbles 
about the English hexameter. “ An Epitaph against rhyme, 
entituled Commvne Defunctorum, such as our vnlearned 
Rithmours accustomably make vpon the death of euerie Tom 
Tyler, as if it were a last for euerie one his foote, in which the 
quantities of syllables are not to be heeded.”—- 

A Sara for goodnesse, a great Bellona for budgenesse* 

For myldnesse Anna, for chastitye godlye Susanna. 

Hester in a good shift, a Iudith stoute at a dead lift : 

Also Iulietta, with Dido rich Cleopatra: 

With sundrie namelesse, and women many more blamelesse, 
&c.y 

His Latin Descriptio Hibernia translated into English, 

More. They are at the end of hi* Virgil. 
[It may be questioned whether Juliet- 
ta could have any allusion to Shake- 
speare's Juliet ; since Stanyhurst's verses 
were printed in 1585, and the earliest 
computation which has been made in 
order to fix the true date of Romeo and 
Juliet, does not carry the conjecture 
higher than 1591. It was not printed 
till 1597. The story of Rhomeo and Ju- 
lietta in Painter's Palace of Pleasure in 
the tragical history of Romcus and Ju- 
liet, by Arthur Brooke, might have form- 
ed the sources of conjectural allusion.— 
Pa**.] 

y At the end of his Virgil. Sionat. 
H iij. He mentions the friends Damon 
and Pythias in the same piece. 


w “ Harmonia sive Catena Dialectics 
in Porphyrianas constitutiones,'* a com- 
mentary on Porphyry's Isagoge. Lond. 
1570. fol. Campion, then of St. John's 
college, afterwards the Jesuit, to whom 
it was communicated in manuscript, says 
of the author, ** Mirifice lartatus sum, 
esse adolescentera in academia nostra, 
tali familia, eruditione, probitate, cujus 
extrema pueritia cum multis laudabili 
maturitateviriscertarepossit” E pistol. 
edit Ingoldstat 1602. foL 50. Four 
or five of Campion’s Epistles are ad- 
dressed to Stanyhurst. 

* Meres mentions Stanyhurst and Ga- 
briel Harvey, as “ Jambical poets. ** Ubi 
supr. foL 282. p. 2. Stanyhurst trans- 
lated some epigrams of sir Thomas 
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appears in the first volume of Hollinshed’s Chronicles, printed 
in 1583. He is styled by Camden, “ Eruditissimus file nobilis 
Richardus Stanihurstus 2 .” He is said to have been caressed 
for his literature and politeness by many foreign princes*. He 
died at Brussels in 1618 b . 

Abraham Fleming, brother to Samuel 6 , published a version 
of the Bucolics of Virgil, in 1575, with notes, and a dedicar 
tion to Peter Osborne esquire. This is the tide, “ The Buko- 
likes of P. Virgilius Maro, with alphabedcall Annotations, 
&c. Drawne into plaine and familiar Englishe verse by Abr. 
Fleming student, &c. London by John Charlewood, &c. 1575.” 
His plan was to give a plain and literal translation, verse for 
verse. These are die five first lines of the tenth Eclogue s 


* In Hibernia. Com. Wist Meath. 

* In the title of his Hebdomads Ma- 
biaha he styles himself “ Serenisstmorum 
prindpum Sacellanus.” That is, Al- 
bert archduke of Austria and his princess 
Iaabell. Antw. 1609. 8vo. 

b Coxetersays a miscellany was printed 
in the latter end of Elisabeth’s reign ( ( by 
K. 8. that is, R. Stanyhurst.” I pre- 
sume he may probably mean, a collection 
called “ The Phoenix Nest, Built vp 
with most rare and refined workes of 
noble men, woorthy knights, gallant 
gentlemen. Masters of Art, and braue 
schoUars. Full of varieties excellent in- 
uention, and ringvlar delight, &c. Sett 
forth by R. S. of the Inner Temple 
gentleman. Imprinted at London by 
John Jackson, 1593.” 4to. But I take 
this IL S. to be Richard Stapylton, who 
has a copy of verses prefixed to Greene's 
Mamillia, printed in 1593. BL lett. 
By the way, 'in this miscellany there is a 
piece by “ W. S. Gent.” p. 77. Per- 
haps by William Shakespeare. But I 
rather think by William Smyth, whose 
“ Clous, or the Complaynt of the Pas- 
sion of the despised Sheppard,” was li- 
cenced to E. Bolifaunt, Oct. 5, 1596. 
Rxgistju Station. C. foL 14. a. The 
initials W. & are subscribed to “ Conn's 
dreame of his faire Chioms,” in En- 
fi lands Helicon. (Signat H. edit. 

e 


1614,) And prefixed to the tragedy of 
Locunx, edit. 1595. Also “ A book© 
called Amours by J. (or G.) D. with 
certen other Sonnetts by W. S.” is en- 
tered to Eleazor Edgar, Jan. 3, 1599. 
Rkgistr. C. foL 55. a. The initials 
W. S. are subscribed to a copy of verses 
prefixed to N. Breton's Wil or Wit, 
&c. 1606. 4 to. 

[Smith's “ Chloris, or the complaint of 
the passionate despised Shepheard,” was 
printed by Bollifant in 1596, and con- 
tains the poem of “ Corin's dreame,” re- 
printed in England's Helicon. The pub- 
lication consists of 50 sonnets, and is in- 
scribed to the “ most excellent and learn- 
ed shepheard Collin Cloute;” i.e. Spenser, 
who appears to have been instrumental 
in promoting their publication, and to 
have become a voluntary patron of the 
author. A copy of verses by W. S. is 
prefixed to Grange's Golden Aphro- 
ditis, 1577. See Cens. Lit. 114.— 
Park.] 

c They were both born in London. 
Thinne apud Hollipsh. voL ii. 1590. 
Samuel wrote an elegant Latin Life of 
queen Mary, never printed. He has a 
Latin recommendatory poem prefixed to 
Edward Grant's Spicilxoium of the 
Greek tonge, a Dialogue, dedicated to 
Lord Burleigh, and printed at London 
in 1575. 8vo. 
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O Arethusa, graunt this labour be my last indeede ! 

A few songes vnto Gallo, but let them Lycoris reede : 

Needes must I singe to Gallo mine, what man would songes 
deny? 

So when thou ronnest vnder Sicane seas, where froth doth 

Let not that bytter Doris of the salte streame mingle make. 

Fourteen years afterwards, in 1589, the same author pub- 
lished a new version both of the Bucolics and Georgics of 
Virgil, with notes, which he dedicated to John Whitgift arch- 
bishop of Canterbury d . This is commonly said and supposed 
to be in blank verse, but it is in the regular Alexandrine with- 
out rhyme. It is entitled, “ The Bukolikes of P. Virgilius 
Maro, &c. otherwise called his pastoralls or Shepherds Meet- 
ings. Together with his Georgics*, or Ruralls, &c. All 
newly translated into English verse by A. F. At London by 
T. O. for. T. Woodcocke, &c. 1589.” I exhibit the five first 
verses of the fourth Eclogue : 

O Muses of Sicilia ile, let’s greater matters singe ! 

Shrubs, groves, and bushes lowe, delight and please not eveiy 
man: 

If we do singe of woodes, the woods be worthy of a consul. 
Nowe is the last age come, whereof Sybilla’s verse foretold; 
And now the Virgin come againe, and Satumes kingdom 
come. 

The fourth Georgic thus begins : 

G my Mecenas, now will I dispatch forthwith to shew 
The heauenly gifts, or benefits, of airie honie sweet. 

Look on this piece of worke likewise, as thou hast on the 
0 rest 

4 The Bucolics and Georgies, I think Grammaticallie translated into English 
these, are entered, 1600 . Reoistr. Stat. meter in so plaine and familiar sort, as 
See also under 1595, ibid. a learner may be taught thereby to his 

•[“The Georgiks of Pub. Virg. Maro; profit and contentment** In a short ad- 
otherwise called his Italian Husbandrie. dress to the reader, the Translator 
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Abraham Fleming supervised, corrected, and enlarged the 
second edition of Hollinshed’s chronicle in 1585 c . He trans- 
lated Aelian’s Various History into English in 1576, which 
he dedicated to Goodman dean of Westminster, “ iElian’s Re- 
gistre of Hystories by Abraham Fleming f .” He published also 
Certaine select epistles of Cicero into English, in 1576 *. And, 
in the same year, he imparted to our countrymen a fuller idea 
of the elegance of the antient epistle, by his “ Panoplie op 
Epistles from Tully, Isocrates, Pliny, and others, printed at 
London 1576 h . ,, He translated Synesius’s Greek Panegyric 
on Baldness, which had been brought into vogue by Eras- 
mus’s Morije Encomium K Among some other pieces, he 
Englished many celebrated books written in Latin about the 
fifteenth century and at the restoration of learning, which was 
a frequent practice, after it became fashionable to compose in 
English, and our writers had begun to find the force and use 
of their own tongue k . Sir William Cordall, the queen’s soli- 
citor-general, was his chief patron l . 

William Webbe, who is styled a graduate, translated the 
Georgics into English verse, as he himself informs us in the 
Discourse of English Poetrie, lately quoted, and printed 
in 1586 m . And in the same discourse, which was written in 


a future intention “to make this inter- 
pretation of his version run in round rime, 
“ it standeth now upon bare metre : ” but 
this was not performed. — Park. 1 
* His brother Samuel assisted in com- 
piling the Iron, a very laborious work, 
and made other improvements. 
f In quarto. * Lond. in quarto. 
h Quarto. For Ralph Newbery. 

1 Lond. 1579. 12mo. At the end, is 
h» Fails of Hearns. 

# k See supr. p. 83. Among his ori- 
ginal pieces are, “ A memorial of thecha- 
utable almes deedes of William Loznbe, 
gentleman of the chapel under Henry 
8th, and citizen of London, Lond. 1580. 
8*o.— The Battel between the Virtues 
and Vices, Lond. 1589. 8vo— The Pia- 
®®t of Devotion in six parts, Lond. 
1585. ISmo.— The Cundyt of Comfort, 
for De nham, 1579.'* He prefixed a re- 
cununendatory Latin poem in iambics to 


the Votaox of Dennis Settle, a retainer 
of the earl of Cumberland, and the com- 
panion of Martin Frobisher, Lond. 1577. 
1 2m o. Another, in English, to KendaTs 
Flow res or Epiorammbs, Lond. 1577. 
12mo. Another l^John Barret’s Al- 
vxarje, or quadruplets! icon of English,’ 
Latin, Greek, and French. Dedicated 
to Lord Burleigh, Lond. 1580. fol. edit 
2. [See M os. Ashmol. Oxon. 8S5.] An- 
other to W. Whetstone's Rocx or R«- 
oaxd. I take this opportunity of observ- 
ing, that the works of one John Fleming 
an antient English poet, are in Dublin- 
college library, of which I have no far- 
ther notice, than that they are numbered 
304. See Rxeisra. Station. B. fol. 
160. a. 171. a. 168. a. 

1 His Panotux is dedicated to Cor- 
dell. See Life or six Thomas Pore, 
p. 226. edit. 2. 

® For the sake of juxtaposition, I ob- 
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defence of the new fashion of English hexameters, he has givei 
us his own version of two of Virgil’s Bucolics, written in tha 
unnatural and impracticable mode of versification 11 . I must 
not forget here, that the same Webbe ranks Abraham Fleming 
as a translator, after Bamabie Googe the translator of Palinge- 
nius’s Zodiac, not without a compliment to the poetry and the 
learning of his brother Samuel, whose excellent Inventions^ he 
adds, had not yet been made public. 

Abraham Fraunce # , in 1591, translated Virgil’s Alexis into 
English hexameters, verse for verse, which lie calls The lamen- 
tation of Corydon for the love of Alexis °. It mast be owned, 
that the selection of this particular Eclqgue from all the ten for 
an English version, is somewhat extraordinary. But in the 
reign of queen Elisabeth, I could point out whole sets of son- 
nets written with this sort of attachment, for which perhaps it 
will be but an inadequate apology, that they are free from di- 
rect impurity of expression and open immodesty of sentiment. 
Such at least is our observance of external propriety, and so 
strong the principles of a general decorum, that a writer of the 
present age who was to print love-verses in this style, would be 


observe here, that Virgil’s Bucolics and 
fourth Oeorgic were translated by one 
Mr. Brimsly,and licenced to Man, Sept. 
3, 1619. Rroistr. Station. C. foL 
305. a. And the “ second parte of Vir- 
gill's JEneids in English, translated by 
air Thomas Wroth knight,” Apr. 4, 
162a Ibid. fol. SI 3. b. 

[This was entitled “ The destruction 
of Troy.” Sir Thomas published in the 
tame year “ A Century of Epigrams, 
with a motto on the £reed, called tire 
abortive of an idle houre.” See Ath. 
Oxon. ii, 258 ; and Lysons’s Environs, ii. 
316.— Park.] 

“ In 1594, Richard Jones published 
“ Pan his Pipe, conteyninge Three Pos- 
toraUEglogs in Englyshehexamiterwith 
other delightfull verses. ” Licenced Jan. 
3. Rroistr. Station. B. fol. 316. b. 

• [Abraham Fraunce was entered of 
Gray's Inn after being eight years at 
Cambridge, and had the honour of being 
intimate with Sir P. Sidney, from whose 


production he drew the illustrative ex- 
amples of his rare little volume entitled 
“The Arcadian Rhetorike.” A very cu- 
rious MS. in the Bodleian Library (MS. 
RawL Poet. 85) contains the “ Recrea- 
tions of his leisure hours;” being, as Mr. 
P. Bliss obligingly informs me, the first 
copy of a work he afterwards published. 
Insigniura armorum embl ematum &c. 
The symbols are finely finished with a 
pen ; and in a concluding address to Sir 
P. Sidney, he proposes, if these meet 
his approbation, to continue them. He 
ends with ■ - ■ Iteyym vive, atque iterum 
vale, Maecenas omatissime. A. F.”— 
Park.] 

® At the end of the countesse <sf Am* 
brake's Joy-church , in the same measure, 
Lond. 8vo. He wrote also in the same 
verse, The lamentation of Amyntas Jar the 
death of Phillis, Lond. 1587. 4to. He 
translated into English hexameters the 
beginning of Hehodoru&'s Ethiopics. 
Lond. 1591. 8ve. 
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severely reproached, and universally proscribed. I will in- 
stance only in the Affectionate Shepherd* of Richard 
Barnefielde, printed in 1595. Here, through the course of 
twenty sonnets, not inelegant, and which were exceedingly po- 
pular, the poet bewails his unsuccessful love for a beautiful 
youth, by the name of Ganymede, in a strain of the most ten- 
der passionf, yet with professions of the chastest affection p . 
Many descriptions and incidents which have a like complexion 
may be found in the futile novels of Lodge and Lilly. 

Fraunce is also the writer of a book, with the affected and 
unmeaning title of the “ Arcadian Rhetorike, or the pre- 


• [“ Containing the Complaint of 
Daphn la for the lore of Ganymede.** 
Printed by John Dunton, 4to. The vo- 
lume comprises The teares of an affec- 
tionate shepheard, sicke for love. The 
second dayes lamentation of the affec- 
tionate Shepheard. The Shephearda 
content, or the happiness of a harmless 
life. The complaint of Cha&tide : and 
Hellene rape, or a light lanthorne for 
light ladies; written in English hexame- 
ters. — P ark.] 

f [In the same strain, and to a similar 
object, the greater part of Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets appeared to be addressed. Mr. 
Chalmers indeed, in bis Apology, has 
persuaded himself that the hard of Avon 
intended his for Queen Elizabeth ; but 
so far as 1 can gather, he has failed to 
jpenuade any other reader of the same.— 

9 At London, for H. Lownes, 1596. 
16mo* Another edition appealed the 
same year, with his Cynthia and Legend 
of Cassandra. For the same, 1596. 
16mo. In the preface of this second 
edition he apologises for his Sonnets, “ I 
wQl vnshaddow my conceit : being no- 
thing else but an imitation of VirgiU in 
the second Eclogue of Alexis.** But 
I find, “ Cynthia with certayne Son- 
e kites and the Legend of Cassandra,** 
entered to H. Lownes, Jan. 18, 1594. 
Hsoisra. Station. B. foL SI 7. a. 

[“ Cynthia with certaine sonnets and 
the Legend of Cassandra** appeared in 
1595, and was printed for H. Lownes. 
In the preface Bamefield hopes the 


reader will bear with his rude conceit of 
Cynthia “ if for no other cause, yet for 
that it is the first imitation of the verse of 
that excellent poet Maister Spencer, in 
his Fayrie Queene :** to whom he again 
alludes in his 20th Sonnet, as M great 
Colin, the chief of Shephearda:** while bo 
designates Prayton under the name of 
“ gentle Rowland, his professed friend.** 
In 1598 were published by Richard 
Barnefield, graduate in Oxfoid, TheEn- 
comium of Lady Pecunia, or the Praise 
of money. The complaint of Ppetrie for 
the death of Libenditie. The combat 
betweene Conscience and Covetousnesae 
in the minde of man : and poems in 
divert humors. These pieces it seems 
he was encouraged to offer to the cour- 
tesy of his readers through the gentle ac- 
ceptance of his Cynthia. One of hit 
sonnets thus addresses itself to his friend 
Maister R. L. the author probably of 
Diello. 

If musique and sweet poetrie agree. 

As they must needs (the sister and the 
brother). 

Then must the love be great *twixt thee 
and mee, 

Because thou lov*st the onp, and I the 
other. 

Rowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly 
touch 

Upon the lute doeth ravish human sense; 
Spenser to me, whose deepe conceit b 
such, 

As passing all conceit, needs no defence 
&c— Pare.] 
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ceptes of Rhetoricke made plaine by examples* Greeke, Latyne, 
Englisshe, Italyan, Frenche, and Spanishe.” It was printed 
in 1588, and is valuable for its English examples q . 

In consequence of the versions of Virgil’s Bucolics, a piece 
appeared in 1584?, called “ A Comoedie of Titerus and Gala- 
thea r .” t suppose this to be Lilly’s play called Gallathea, 
played before the queen at Greenwich on New Year's day by 
the choristers of saint Pauls. 

It will perhaps be sufficient barely to mention Spenser’s 
Culex, which is a vague and arbitrary paraphrase, of a poem 
not properly belonging to Virgil. From the testimony of many 
early Latin writers it may be justly concluded, that Virgil wrote 
an elegant poem with this title. Nor is it improbable that in 
the Culex at present attributed to Virgil, some very few of 
the original phrases, and even verses, may remain, under the 
accumulated incrustation of critics, imitators, interpolators, and 
paraphrasts, which corrupts what it conceals. But the texture, 
the character, and substance, of the genuine poem is almost 
entirely lost The Ceiris, or the fable of Nisus and Scylla, 
which follows, although never mentioned by any writer of an- 
tiquity, has much fairer pretensions to genuineness. At least 
the Ceiris, allowing for uncommon depravations of time and 
transcription, appears in its present state to be a poem of the 
Augustan age, and is perhaps the identical piece dedicated to 
the Messala whose patronage it solicits. It has that rotundity 
of versification, which seems to have been studied after the 
Roman poetry emerged from barbarism. It has a general 
simplicity, and often a native strength, of colouring; nor is it 
tinctured, except by the casual innovation 'of grammarians, 
with those sophistications both of sentiment and expression, 
which afterwards of course took place among the Roman poets, 
and which would have betrayed a recent forgery. It seems to 
be the work of a young poet : but its digressions and descrip- 

q Entered to T. Gubbyn and T. New- foL 203. b. Lilly's Galatea, however, 
man, Jun. 11 . 1588. Rxourra. Station, appears to be entered as a new copy 
B. fol. 229. b. . to T. Man, October 1, 1591. Ibid. Hm. 

r Entered April 1, to Cawood. Ibid. 260. b. 
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tions, which are often too prolix, are not only the marks of a 
young poet, but of early poetry. It is interspersed with many 
lines, now in the Eclogues, Georgies, and Eneid. Here is an 
argument which seems to assign it to Virgil. A cotemporary 
poet would not have ventured to steal from poems so well 
known. It was natural, at least allowable, for Virgil to steal 
from a performance of his youth, on which he did not set 
any great value, and which he did not scruple to rob of a 
few ornaments, deserving a better place. This consideration 
excludes Cornelius Gallus, to whom Fontanini, with much acute 
criticism, has ascribed the Ceiris. Nor, for the reason given, 
would Virgil have stolen from Gallus. The writer has at least 
the art of Virgil, in either suppressing, or throwing into shade, 
the trite and uninteresting incidents of the common fabulous 
history of Scylla, which were incapable of decoration, or had 
been preoccupied by other poets. The dialogue between the 
young princess Scylla, who is deeply in love, and her nurse, 
has much of the pathos of Virgil. There are some traces which 
discover an imitation of Lucretius : but on the whole, the struc- 
ture of the verses, and the predominant cast and manner of the 
composition, exactly resemble the Argonautica of Catullus, 
or the Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis. I yviSl in- 
stance in the following passage, in which every thing is distinctly 
and circumstantially touched, and in an affected pomp of num- 
bers. He is alluding to the stole of Minerva, interwoven with 
the battle of the giants, and exhibited at Athens in the magni- 
ficent Panathenaic festival. The classical reader will perceive 
one or two interpolations : and lament, that this rich piece of 
embroidery has suffered a little from being unskilfully darned 
by another and a more modern artificer. 

Sed magno intexens, si fas est dicere, peplo, 

Qualis Erectheis olim portatur Athenis, 

Debits cum castae solvuntur vota Minervae, 

Tardaque confecto redeunt quinquennia lustro, 

Cum levis alterao Zephyrus concrebuit Euro, 

Et prono gravidum provexit pondere cursum. 
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Felix ille dies, felix et dickur annus : 

Felices qui talem annum videre, diemque ! 

Ergo Palladia^ texuntur in ordine pugnae : 

Magna Gigantaeis ornantur pepla tropaeis, 

Horrida sanguineo pinguntur praelia cocco. 

Additur aurata dejectus cuspide Typho, 

Qui prius Ossaeis constemens aethera saxis, 

Emathio celsum duplicabat vertice Olympum. 

Tale deae velum solemni in tempore portant. 5 

The same stately march of hexameters is observable in Ti- 
bullus’s tedious panegyric on Messala : a poem, which, if it 
should not be believed to be of Tibullus’s hand, may at least 
from this reasoning be adjudged to his age. We are sure that 
Catullus could not have been the author of the Ceiris, as 
Messala, to whom it is inscribed, was bom but a very few years 
before the death of Catullus. One of the chief circumstances 
of the story is a purple lock of hair* which grew on the head 
of Nisus king of Megara, and on the preservation of which the 
safely of that city, now besieged by Minos king of Crete, en- 
tirely depended. Scylla, Nisus’s daughter, falls in love with 
Minos, whom she sees from the walls of Megara : she finds 
means to cut off this sacred ringlet, the city is taken, and she 
is married to Minos. I am of opinion that Tibullus, in the 
following passage, alludes to the Ceiris, then newly published, 
and which he points out by this leading and fundamental fiction 
of Nisus’s purple lock. 

Pieridas, pueri, doctos et amate poetas ; 

A urea nec superent munera Pieridas ! 

Carmine purpurea est Nisi coma: carmina ni sint. 

Ex humero Pelopis non nituisset ebur. 1 

Tibullus here, in recommending the study of the poets to the 
Roman youth, illustrates the power of poetry ; and, for this 
purpose, with much address he selects a familiar instance from 
a piece recently written, perhaps by one of his friends. 

• Ver. 21. seq. * Eleo. Lib. i. it. 61, 
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Spenser seems to have shewn a particular regard to these 
two little poems, supposed to be the work of Virgil’s younger 
years. Of the Culex he has left a paraphrase, under the title 
of Virgil’s Gnat, dedicated to lord Leicester, who died in 
1588. It was printed without a title page at the end of the 
44 Teares of the Muses, by Ed. Sp. London, imprinted for 
William Ponsonbie dwelling in Paules church-yard at the sign 
of the bishops head, 1591 u .” From the Ceiris he has copied 
a long passage, which forms the first part of the legend of Bri- 
tomart in the third book of the Fairy Queen. 

Although the story of Medea existed in Guido de Columns, 
and perhaps other modern writers in Latin, yet we seem to 
have had a version of Valerius Flaccus in 1565. For in that 
year, I know not if in verse or prose, was entered to Purfoote, 
44 The story of Jason, how he gotte the golden flece, and howe 
he did begyle Media [Medea], oute of Laten into Englisshe by 
Nycholas Whyte w .” Of the translator Whyte, I know nothing 
more. 

Of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, the four first books were trans- 
lated by Arthur Golding in 1565*. 44 The fyrst fower bookes 

of the Metamorphosis owte of Latin into English meter by 
Arthur Golding, gentleman, &c. Imprinted at London by 
William Seres 1565 y .” But soon afterwards he printed the 
whole, or, 44 The xv. Bookes of P. Ouidius Naso entytuled 
Metamorphosis, translated out of Latin into English meetre, 
by Arthur Golding Gentleman. A worke uery pleasant and 
delectable. Lond. 1575.” William Seres was the printer, as 
before*. This work became a favorite, and was reprinted in 
1587, 1603, and 1612*. The dedication, an epistle in verse, 
is to Robert earl of Leicester, and dated at Berwick, April 20, 
1567. In the metrical Preface to the Reader, which immedi- 

" In quarto. White lett. Containing * BL lett 4 to. It is supposed that 
tw enty-four leaves. there were earlier editions, vi*. 1567, 

* Rkgutr. Station. A. foL 1S4. a. an<J 1576. The last is mentioned in 

* Lond. BL lett. 4to. Coxeter’s papers, who saw it in Dr. 

* It is entered “ A boke entituled Rawlinson’s collection. 

Ondii Metamorphoses, 1 ' Riqisxi. Sta- 1 j\11 in BL lett. 4to. That of 1603, by 
won. A. foL 117. b. W. W. Of 1612, by Thomas Purfbot 
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ately follows, he apologises for haying named so many fictitious 
and heathen gods. This apology seems to be intended for the 
weaker puritans 5 . His style is poetical and spirited, and his 
versification clear : his manner ornamental and diffuse, yet with 
a sufficient observance of the original. On the whole, I think 
him a better poet and a better translator than Phaier. This 
will appear from a few of the first lines of the second book, 
which his readers took for a description of an enchanted castle. 

The princely pallace of the Sun, stood gorgeous to behold. 

On stately pillars budded high, of yellow burnisht gold ; 

Beset with sparkling carbuncles, that like to fire did shine. 

The roofe was framed curiously, of yuorie pure and fine. 

The two-doore-leves of siluer clere, a radiant light did cast 2 
But yet the cunning workemanship of thinges therein far past 
The stuffe whereof the doores were made: for there a perfect 
plat 

Had Vulcane drawne of all the world, both of the sourges that 
Embrace the earth with winding waves, and of the stedfast 
ground, 

And of the heauen itself also, that both encloseth round. 

And first and foremost of the sea, the gods thereof did stand, 
Loude-sounding Tryton, with his shrill and writhen truxnpe 
in hand, 

Unstable Protew, changing aye his figure and his hue, 

From shape to shape a thousand sights, as list him to renue.— 
In purple robe, and royall throne of emerauds freshe and. 
greene, 

Did Phoebus sit, and on'each hand stood wayting well beseene, 
Dayes, Months, Yeeres, Ages, Seasons, Times, and eke the 
equall Houres; 

There stood the Springtime, with a crowne of fresh and fra- 
grant floures : 

At that he may In English verse as in 
his owne be toong, 

Wherein although for plesant stile, I 
cannot make account, Ac. 


* Afterwards be says, of his author. 

And now I have him made so well ac- 
quainted with our toong, 
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There wayted Summer naked starke, all saue a wheaten hat: 
And Autumne smerde with treading grapes late at the press- 
ing-vat : 

And lastly, quaking for the colde, stood Winter all forlome, 
With rugged head as white as doue, and garments al to tome; 
Forladen c with the isycles, that dangled vp and downe, 

Upon his gray and hoarie beard, and snowie frozen crowne. 
The Sunne thus sitting in the midst, did cast his piercing eye, &c. 

But I cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing a few more 
lines, from the transformation of Athamas and Ino, in the fourth 
book. Tisiphone addresses Juno d : 

The hatefull hag Tisiphone, with hoarie ruffled heare e , 
Remouing from her face the snakes, that loosely dangled theare, 
Said thus, &c. 

He proceeds, 

The furious fiend Tisiphone, doth cloth her out of hand, 

In garment streaming gory blood, and taketh in her hand 
A burning cresset f steept in blood, and girdeth her about 
With wreathed snakes, and so goes forth, and at her going out, 
Feare, terror, griefe, and pensiuenesse, for company she tooke, 
And also madnesse with his flaight and gasdy-staring looke. 
Within the house of Athamas no sooner foote she set, 

But that the postes began to quake, and doores looke blacke 
as iet 

The sunne withdtewe him : Athamas and eke his wife were cast 
With ougly sightes in such a feare, that out of doores agast 
They would have fled. There stood the fiend, and stopt their 
passage out; 

And splaying* fourth her filthy armes beknit with snakes about, 
Did tosse and waue her hateftdl head. The swarme of scaled 
snakes 

Did make an yrksome noyce to heare, as she her tresses shakes. 

* overladen. f a torch. The word is used by Milton. 

4 Fol. 5a a. edit. ISOS. * hair. * displaying. 
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About her shoulders some did craule, some trayling downe her 
brest, 

Did hisse, and spit out poison greene, and spirt with tongues 
infest* 

Then from amid her haire two snakes, with venymd hand she 
drew, 

Of which she one at Athamas, and one at Ino threw* 

The snakes did craule about their brests, inspiring in their heart 
Most grieuous motions of the minde : the body had no smart 
Of any wound : it was the minde that felt the cruell stinges. 

A poyson made in syrup-wise, she also with her brings. 

The filthy fome of Cerberus, the casting of the snake 
Echidna, bred among the fennes, about the Stygian lake* 
Desire of gadding forth abroad, Forgetfullness of minde, 
Delight in mischiefe, Woodnesse*, Tears, and Purpose whole 
ihclinde 

To cruell murther : all the which, she did together grinde. 
And mingling them with new-shed blood, she boyled them in 
brasse, 

And stird them with a hemlock stalke* Now while that Ath&- 
mas 

And Ino stood, and quakt for feare, this poyson ranke and fell 
She turned into both their brests, and made their hearts to 
swell. 

Then whisking often round about her head, her balefull brand. 
She made it soone, by gathering winde, to kindle in her band. 
Thus, as it were in try umph- wise, accomplishing her hest, 

To duskie Pluto’s emptie realme, she gets her home to rest^ 
And putteth off the snarled snakes that girded-in her brest. 

We have here almost as horrid a mixture as the ingredients 
in Macbeth’s cauldron. In these lines there is much enthusiasm, 
and the character of original composition. The abruptnesses 
of the text are judiciously retained, and perhaps improved. The 

1 madness* 
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translator seems to have felt Ovid’s imagery, and this perhaps 
is an imagery in which Ovid excells. 

Golding’s version of the Metamorphosis kept its ground, 
till Sandys’s English Ovid appeared in 1632. I know not who 
was the author of what is called a ballet, perhaps a translation 
from the Metamorphosis, licenced to John Charlewood, in 
1569, “The vnfortunate ende of Iphis sonne vnto Teucer 
kynge of Troye h .” Nor must I omit “ The tragi call and lamen- 
table Historic of two faythiull mates Ceyx kynge of Thrachine, 
and Alcione his wife, drawen into English meeter by William 
Hubbard, 1569 In stanzas 

Golding was of a gentleman’s family, a native of London, 
and lived with secretary Cecil at his house in the Strand k . 
Among his patrons, as we may collect from his dedications, 
were also sir Walter Mildmay, William lord Cobham, Henry 
earl of Huntingdon, lord Leicester, sir Christopher Hatton, 
lord Oxford, and Robert earl of Essex. He was connected 
with sir Philip Sydney : for he finished an English translation 
of Philip Momay’s treatise in French on the Truth of Chri- 
stianity, which had been begun by Sydney, and was published 
in 1587 l . He enlarged our knowledge of the treasures of an- 
tiquity by publishing English translations, of Justin’s History 


* Racist*. Static*. A. foL 186. a. 
See Malone'9 Sum. Shakksp. i. 60. seq. 

1 Impr. at London, by W. Howe for 
B. Johnes. Bl. left. 12mo. In eight 
leaves. * 

• [ As these stanzas are somewhat sin- 
gular in their structure, and the work 
ftdf is rarely to be seen, I subjoin a 
“ogle specimen. Alcione is the person 
described: 

Thre times she then about to speake, 
Thre times she washt hir face with 
tcares. 

Hue times she off from teares did breake, 
And thus complained in his eares, 
“What fault of myne, O husbande deare, 
doth thee compell, 

Hurt thou wilt dwell no longer heere, 
but go to spell?** 


To * go to spell,’ is an expression em- 
ployed tor going to consult the oracle. 
— Park.1 

k His dedication to the four first books 
of Ovid is from Cecil-house, 1564. See 
his Dedication to his English version of 
Peter Aretine’s Was op Italy with 
tub Goths, LoncL 1569. 12roo. To 
this he has prefixed a long preface on 
the causes of the irruption of the Gotbs 
into Italy. He appears to have also 
lived in the parish of All Saints ad m st- 
rum, London-wall, in 1577. Epist. 
prefixed to his Senbca. His Postils of 
Chytrseus are dedicated from Pauls BeL 
cbamp to sir W. Mildmay, March 10, 
157a 

1 In quarto. It was afterwards cor- 
rected and printed by Thomas Wilcox, 
1604. 
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in 1564 m , of Cesar's Commentaries in 1565% of Seneca’s 
Benefits in 1577°, and of the Geography of Pomponius 
Mela, and the Polyhistory of Solinus, in 1587, and 1590 p . 
He has left versions of many modern Latin writers, which then, 
had their use, and suited the condition and opinions of the 
times ; and which are now forgotten, by the introduction of 
better books, and the general change of the system of know- 
ledge. 1 think his only original work is an account of an 
Earthquake in 1580. Of his original poetry 1 recollect nothing 
more, than an encomiastic copy of verses prefixed to Beret's 
Alveare published in 1580. It may be regretted, that he gave 
so much of his time to translation. In George Gascoigne’s 
Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth-castle, an entertain- 
ment in the year 1575 # , he seems to have been a writer of some 
of the verses, “ The deuise of the Ladie of the Lake also was 
master Hunnes — The verses, as I think, were penned, some by 
master Hunnes, some by master Ferrers, and some by master 
Goldingham q .” The want of exactness through baste or care- 
lessness, in writing or pronouncing names, even by cotempora- 
ries, is a common fault, especially in our old writers ; and I 
suspect Golding is intended in the last name r . He is ranked 
among the celebrated translators by Webbe and Meres f. 


m Lend. 4to. Again 1578. There 
isrthe Psalter in English, printed with 
Henry Middleton, by Arthur Golding. 
Lond. 1571. 4to. 

n The Dedication to Cecil is dated from 
Pauls Belchamp, 12 Octob. Lond. 12mo. 
Again, 1590. There was a translation by 
Tiptoft earl of Worcester, printed by 
Rastall. No date. I suppose about 1530. 

° Lond. 4to. To sir Christopher Hat- 
ton. p Lond. 4to. 

* [In which year it was printed ; and 
afterwards inserted at the end of Gas- 
coigne's Works in 1587. Mr. Nichols 
has given the whole a place in his enter- 
tertaining collection of the Progresses 
and Processions of Queen Elizabeth.— 
Park.] 4 Signat. B. ij. 

r But I must observe, that one Henry 
Goldingham is mentioned as a gesticu- 
lator, and one who was to perform Arion 


on a dolphin's back, in some spectacle 
before queen Elisabeth. Merry Pas- 
sages and J easts, MSS. Harl. 6395. 
One. B. Goldingham is an actor and a 
poet, in 1579, in Sie pageant beforequeen 
Elizabeth at Norwich. Hollinsh. Chron. 
iii. f. 1298. col. 1. [Goldingham wrote 
a poem inscribed to Queen Elisabeth, 
entitled “ The Garden Plot," extant in 
No. 6902 of the Harl. MSS. More of 
his poetry, with a masque of his devis- 
ing, may be found in a tract entitled, 
"The joyfull receiving of the Queene’s 
Majestie into her Highness citie of Nor- 
wich," &c. 1578. 4 to. He seems like- 
wise to have had a hand in the Princely 
Pleasures of Kenilworth Castle.— Rit- 
son.] 

f I Arthur Hall likewise eulogizes the 
excellent and laudable labour of Gold- 
ing, for making Ovid 6peak English in 
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The learned Ascham wishes that some of these translators 
had used blank verse instead of rhyme. But by blank verse*, 
he seems to mean the English hexameter or some other Latin 
measure. He says, “ Indeed Chauser, Thomas Norton of 
Bristow, my Lord of Surry, M. Wiat, Thomas Phaier, and 
other gentlemen, in translating Ouide, Palingenius, and Seneca, 
haue gone as farre to their great praise as the coppy they fol- 
lowed could cary them. But if such good wittes, and forward 
diligence, had been directed to followe the best examples, and 
not haue beene caryed by tyme and custom? to content them- 
selves with that barbarous and rude Ryming, amongest theyr 
other woorthye prayses which they haue iustly deserued, this 
had not been the least, to be counted among men of learning 
and skill, more like vnto the Grecians than the Gothians in 
handling of theyr verse*.” The sentiments of another cotem- 
porary critic on this subject were somewhat different. “ In 
queene Maries time florished aboue any other doctour Phaier, 
one that was learned, and excellently well translated into En- 
glish verse heroicall, oertaine bookes of Virgil’s iEneidos. 
Since him followed maister Arthur Goldings who with no less 
commendation turned into English meetre the Metamorphosis 
of Ouide, and that other doctour who made the supplement 
to those bookes of Virgil’s ASneidos, which maister Phaier left 
vndoone.” Again, he commends “ Phaier and Goldings for a * 
learned and well connected verse, specially in translation clear e, 
and uery faithfully answering their authours intent 1 .” 

I learn from Coxeter’s notes, that the Fasti were translated 
into English verse before the year 1570 . If so, the many little 
pieces now current on the subject of Lucretia, although her 
legend is in Chaucer, might immediately originate from this 
source. In 1568 , occurs, a Battett called “ the grevious com- 
playnt of Lucrece 11 .” And afterwards, in the year 1569 , is 


oo worse terms than the author’s own 
gift* gate him grace to write in Latin. 
M before the ten books of Homer’s 

Dudes, 1581 Pam.] 

• [Daniel in his*' Apology for Ryme,” 
1803, seems to mean blank verse when he 
•Peak* of single numbers.— Park.] 

VOL. IV. 


• FoL 52. a. 53. b. edit. 1589. 4to. 

1 Puttenham’s Am or Evauan 
Poms, Lond. 1589. 4to. Lib. i ch. 90. 
foL 49, 51. 

u Rxanra. Station. A. fol. 174. a. 
To John Aide. The story might how- 
ever have been taken from Livy : as was 

R 
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licenced to James Robertas, “ A ballet of the death of Lu- 
cryssia w .” There is also a ballad of the legend of Lncreoe, 
printed in 1576. These publications might give rise to Shake- 
speare’s Rape of Lucrece, which appeared in 1594. At this 
period of our poetry, we find the same subject occupying the 
attention of the public for many years, and successively pre- 
sented in new and various forms by different poets. Lucretia 
was the grand example of conjugal fidelity throughout the 
Gothic ages*. 

The fhble of Salmacis and Hermaphrodites, in the fourth 
book of the Metamorphosis, was translated by Thomas 
Peend, or De la Peend, in 1565*. I have seen it only among 
Antony Wood’s books in the Ashmolean Museum. An Epistle 
is prefixed, addressed to Nicolas Saint Leger esquire, from the 
writer’s studie s n Chancery-lane opposite SeijeantVinn. At 
the end of which, is an explanation of certain poetical words 
occurring in the poem. In the preface he tells us, that he had 
translated great part of the Metamorphosis; but that he 
abandoned his design, on hearing that another, undoubtedly 


** The Tragedy of Appius and Virginia,” 
in verse. This, reprinted in 1575, is 
entered to R. Jones, in 1567. Ibid. 
foL 163. a. And there is the Taraimye 
of judge Apius, a ballad, in 1569. Ibid. 
foL 184. b. 

w Rxoisra. A. foL 192. b. 

* It is remarkable, that the sign of 
Berthelette the king's printer in fleet- 
street, who flourished about 1540, was 
the Lucretia, or as he wrjtes it, Lu- 
canu Roman a. 

There is another Lucretia belonging 
to our old poetic story. Lanehara, in his 
Narrative of the queen’s visit at Kenil- 
worth-castle in 1575, mentions among 
the favorite story-books “ Lucres jrad 
Eurialus.” p. S4. This is, « A boke of 
g lovers Euryalus and Lucresaie r Lu- 
cretia] pkasaunte and dilectabie, en- 
tered to T. Norton, in 1569. Rsgxst*. 
Station. A. fed, 189. a. Again, under 
the tide of “ A booke entittued the ex- 
cellent historye of Euryalus and Lu- 
cretia,” to T. Creede, Oct. 19, 1596. 
Rxoma. C. fol. 14. b. This story was 
first written in Latin prose, and partly 
from a real event, about the year 1440, 


by jEneqp Sylvius, then imperial poet 
and secretary, afterwards pope Fins the 
Second. It may be seen in Epistolasbm 
Laconicarum rr Sklxctaeum Faera- 
gxnzs mjJB, collected by Gilbertus Cog- 
natus, and printed at Basil, 1554. 12mo. 
(See Faxrao. ii. p. 386.) In the coarse 
of the narrative, Lucretia is compared 
by her lover to Polyxena, Venus, and 
Axmitja. The last is die Emilia of 
Boccace’s Theseid, or Palamon and A r- 
rite, p. 481. 

y It is licenced to Colwell that year, 
with the title of the “ pleasaunte fable of 
Ovide intituled Salmacis and Herma- 
phroditus.” Rsoisra. Station. A. foL 
135. a. [The printed title bears : “The 
pleasant fable of Hennaphroditus and 
Salmacis, by T. Peend, gent, with s 
morall m English verse. Aimo Domini 
1 565, mense Decembris.” 8vo. It be- 
gins: 

Dame Venus once by Mercmye 
Comprest, a chylde did beare. 

For beuty fame excellyng all 
That erst before hym weare- — 

Past.] 
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Golding, was engaged in the same undertaking. Peend has a 
recommendatory poem prefixed to Studley’s version of Seneca’s 
Agamemnon, in 1566. In 1562, was licenced “the boke of 
Perymus and Thesbye,” copied perhaps in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. I suppose a translation from Ovid’s fable of 
Pyramus and Thisbe*. 

The fable of Narcissus had been translated, and printed se- 
parately in 1560, by a nameless author, “ The fable of Ovid 
treting of Narcissus translated out of Latin into English mytre, 
with a moral thereunto, very plesante to rede, Lond. 1560*.” 


* In quarto. Lond. for T. Hackett. 
BL Sett. 

* Rkguhu Station. A. fol. 92. a. 
To William Griffiths. I know not whe- 
ther the following were regular versions 
of Orid, or poems farmed from his works 
now circulating in English. Such as, 
“the Ballet of Pygmalion," to R. Jones, 
in 1568. Ibid. fol. 176. a. Afterwards 
reprinted and a favourite story. There 
is the “ Ballet of Pygimlion," in 1568. 
Ibid. fol. 176. a — “ A ballet intituled 
the Golden Apple,** to W. Pickering, in 
1568. Ibid. foL 175. a. — “ A ballet in- 
tituled, Hercules and his Eade," to W. 
Griffiths, in 1563. Ibid. fol. 102. b. 
There is also, which yet may be referred 
to another source, “ A ballet intituled 
the History of Troilus, whose troth had 
»eU been tryed,” to Purfoote, in 1565. 
Ibid. foL 134. b. This occurs again in 
1581, and 1 608. The same may be said 
of the u History of the tow [two] mooste 
nabfe prynces of the worlde Asdonaz 
and Poiucene [Astyanax] of Troy,** to 
T. Hackett, in 1565. Ibid. fed. 139. a. 
Again^n 1567, “the ballet of Acrisious," 
that is, Acrisius the father of Danae. 
find. foL 177. b. Also, “ A ballet of the 
loosyxable state of king Medas," or Mi- 
daa, m 1569. Ibid. foL 185. b. These 
■esbwjsd early instances out of many. 
Of the MwAMowoitt of Pigmaxions 
Ixlqm, by Marston, printed 1598, and 
aUuded to by Shakespeare, [Mess, 
“as. iiL 2.1 more will be said here- 
after. 

There is likewise, which may be re- 
ferred hither, a “booke inti tied Procris 
•nd Cephalus divided into four parts," 

R 


licenced Oct. 22, 1598, to J. Wolfe, 
perhaps a play, and probably ridiculed 
m the Midsummer Night s Dream, 
under the title Shefal^ts and Proems. 
Resists. Station. B. fol. 302. a. [Pro- 
cris and Cephalus by A. Chute, is men- 
tioned with his poem of Shore's Wife in 
Nashe*s “ Have with you to Saflron 
Walden," 1596, where he alludes to a 
number of Paphlagonian things more. — 
Park.] 

There is also, at least originating from 
the English Ovid, a pastoral play, pre- 
sented by the queen's choir-boys, Peele’s 
Arraignement or Paris, in 1584. And 
I have seen a little novel on that subject, 
with the same compliment to the queen, 
by Dickenson, in 1593. By the way, 
some passages are transferred from that 
novel into another written by Dickenson, 
“ Aeissas, Eupbues amidst his slum- 
bers, or Cupid*s Ioumey to hell, &c. 
By J. D. Lond. For T. Creede, 1594. 
4Co.” One of them, where Pomona falls 
in love with a beautiful boy named Hy- 
alus, is as follows. Signet. E 3. “ She, 
desirous to winne him with ouer-doying 
kindneeae, fed him with apples, gaue 
him plumes, presented him peares. 
Haring made this entrance into her fu- 
ture solace, she would vse oft his com- 
pany, kisse him, coll him, check him, 
chucke him, walke with him, weepe for 
him, in the fields, neere the fountaines, 
sit with him, sue to him, omitting no 
kindes of dalliance to woe him,*' Ac. 

1 have selected /this passage, because I 
think it was recollected by Shakespeare 
in the Midsummer Night’s Drum, 
where he describes the caresses bestowed 
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The translator’s name was luckily suppressed* But at the 
dose of the work are his initials, w Finis, T. H. # ” Annexed 
to the fable is a moral isation of twice the length in the octave 
stanza. Almost every narrative was antiently supposed or made 
to be allegorical, and to contain a moral meaning. I have en- 
larged on this subject in the Dissertation on the Gesta 
Romanorum. In the reign of Elisabeth, a popular ballad 
had no sooner been circulated, than it was converted into a 
practical instruction, and followed by its moralisation. The 
old registers of the Stationers afford numerous instances of this 


custom, which was encouraged 

by the queen of the furies on her loved 
boy, Act v. Sc. L 

Come sit thee down upon this flowery 
bed 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk roses in thy sleek smooth 
head. 

I bare a ventrous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel’s hoard, Ac. 

See also, Act ii. Sc. i. In the Ahraio**- 
mbrt or Paris just mentioned, we hare 
the same subject and language. 

Playes with Amyntas lusty boye, and 
coyes him in the dales. 

To r e tur n. There is, to omit later in- 
stances, “ A proper ballet dialogue-wise 
between Troylus and Cretaida,” Jim. S3, 
in 1581. Rsoistr. Station. B. foL 
180. b. “ Endimionand Pbebe,” a booke, 
to John Busbye, April IS, 1595. Ibid. 
IbL 131. b. A ballad, “ a mirror mcete 
for wanton and insolent dames by exam- 

S le of Medusa kings of Phordus his 
aughter.” Feb. 13, 1577. IbULfoL 145. 
b. “The History of Olaucus and Scylla,” 
to R. Jones, Sept. SS, 1589. Ibid. foL 
248. b. Narcissus and Phaeton were 
turned into plays before 1610. See Hey- 
wood’s Apoloo. Actors. Lilly’s Sappho 
mnd Phao, Ekdihiok, and Midas, are 
almost too well known to be enumerated 
here. The two last, with his Galathxa, 
were licenced to T. Man, Oct. 1, 1590. 
[But see supr. p. 232.] Of Pxmklopxs 
Wrbbr, unless Greene's, I can say no- 
thing, licenced to E. Aggas, Juki. 26, 
1587. Ibid. fo). 219. b. Among Har- 


by the increase of puritanism b . 

rington’s Epigrams, is one entitled, 
“ Ouid’s Confession translated into En- 
glish for General Non-eyes, 1593." 
Enos. 85. lib. iii. Of this I know no 
more. The subject of this note might be 
much further illustrated. 

* [These initials are very confidently 
applied by Ritaon to Thomas Howell, 
whose poetic poesies were set forth in 
1568, and have been noticed at p. 9 
supra.— Park.] 

k As, “Maumwasa Coventry mayde,” 
moralised in 1563. Rcgistr. A. foL 102. 
a. With a thousand others. I have seen 
other moraHsadons of Ovid’s stories by 
the puritans. One by W. K. or William 
Kethe, a Scotch divine, no unready 
rhymer, mentioned above, p. 19a In 
our singing-psalms, the psalms 70, 104, 
122, 125, 134, are signatured with W. K. 
or William Kethe. These initials have 
been hitherto undecyphered. At the end 
of Knox’s Appsllatiox to the Scotch 
bishops, printed at Geneva in 1558, is 
psalm 93, turned into metre by W. 
Kethe. 12mo. He wrote, about the same 
time, A ballad on the fiU of the whore of 
\ 'Babylon , called “ Tya the mare Tom- 
boy. See voL iii. p. 453. n. And Strype, 
Am Rrp. voL it B. i. ch. 11. peg. 102. 
edit. 1725. Another is by J. K. or John 
Kepyer, mentioned above as another co- 
adjutor of Stemhold and Hopkins, (see 
supr. p. 9.) and who occurs in “ The 
Arbor op Amitir, wherein b comprised 
plesaunt poems mnd pretie poesies, set 
foorth by Thomas Howell gentleman, 
anno 1568.” Imprinted at London, J. 
H. Denham, 12mo. BLlett Dedicated 
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Hence in Randolph’s Muse’s Looking-glass, where two pu- 
ritans are made spectators of a play, a player, to reconcile 
them in some degree to a theatre, promises to moralise the 
plot : and one of them answers, 

That MORALIZING 

I do approve : it may be for instruction c . 

Ovid’s Ibis was translated, and illustrated with annotations, 
by Thomas Underdowne, born, and I suppose educated, at 
Oxford. It was printed at London in 1569 d , with a dedication 
to Thomas Sackville, lord Buckhurst # , the author of Gorbo- 
duc, and entitled, “ Quid his inuective against Ibis Translated 
into meeter, whereunto is added by the translator a short 
draught of all the stories and tales contayned therein uery plea* 
sant to read. Imprinted at London by T. East and H. Mid- 
dleton, Anno Domini 1569 .” The notes are large and histori- 
cal There was a second edition by Binneman in 1577 *. This 
is the first stanza. 


to ladie Anne Talbot Among the re- 
commendatory copies is one signed, 
“ John Keeper, student” See also " J. 
K. to his friend H.” foL 27. a. And 
M H. to K.” ibid. Again, fol. S3. b. 34. a. 
and 38, 39, Ac. 

[Another ballad by Wyllyam Kethe 
ocean among several metrical relics in 
the library ofthe Society of Antiquaries. 
It is thus entituled: 

Of misrules contending with God’s 
worde by name, 

And then, or one’s judgment that heard 
of the same. 

Other pieces p r es erved in the same col- 
lection, transmit the names of John Pit, 
cr Pyttes, Nicholas Balthorpe, Thomas 
&nfey> Lewis Evans, L. Slopes, and 
Thomas Gilbert, as ballad-rhymers of 
the same prosaic sChooL— Panic.] 

* Ac* l. 8c. ii. edit Oxf. 1638. 4to. 
Again, Mia. FJowerdew says, “ Pray, 
nr, continue the noma using.” Act HL 
Sc.i 


d See Rkoistk. Station. A. foL 177. 
b. 

• [To this distinguished nobleman 
the translator professes to have inscribed 
his book, for the “rood affection” his 
honour had to his “ deare father, Steuen 
Underdowne. And bycause (be adds) 
the sense is not easy otherwise to be un- 
deratapded, I have drawne a briefe 
draught of al the storyes and tales eon- 
tayned therein, which are so many as 
I dare affirme, in the like volume a man 
may not read anywhere: so that 1 doubt 
not, the reading hereof will be very 
pleasant to your Honor, and perhaps 
profitable also.”— Pam.] 

* Both are in octavo. Salmans and 
Hermaphroditus was translated by F. 
Beaumont, 1602. He also translated 
part of Ovid’s Rnnoror Lovx. As 
did sir T. Overbury the whole soon af- 
terwards, Loud. 1620. 8yo. But I be- 
lieve then is a former edition, no date, 
8vo. 
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Whole fiftie yeares be gone and past 
Since I alyue haue been 
Yet of my Muse ere now there hath 
No armed verse be seene. 

The same author opened a new field of romance, and which 
seems partly to have suggested sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia, 
in translating into English prose the ten books of Heliodorus’s 
Ethiopic history, in 1577 f . This work, the beginning of which 
was afterwards versified by Abraham Fraunce in 1591, is de- 
dicated to Edward earl of Oxford. The knights and dames of 
chivalry, sir Tristram and Bel Isoulde, now began to give 
place to new lovers and intrigues : and our author published 
the Excellent historic of Theseus and Ariadne , most probably 
suggested by Ovid, which was printed at London in 1566*. 

The Elegies of Ovid, which convey the obscenities of the 
brothel in elegant language, but are seldom tinctured with the 
sentiments of a serious and melancholy love, were translated 
by Christopher Marlowe below mentioned, and printed at Mid- 
dleburgh without date. This book was ordered to be burnt 
at Stationers’ hall, in 1599, by command of the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the bishop of London h . 

Ovid’s Remedy of Love had an anonymous translator in 
1599 1 . But this version was printed the next year under the 
tide of “ Ovidius Naso his Remedie of Love, translated and 
entituled to the youth of England, by F. L. London 1600 k .” 


f Bl. let*. Lond. 4to. A second edi- 
tion appeared in 1587. Butin 1568-9, 
there is an entry to Francis Coldocke to 
print “a boke emit, the end of the x tb 
boke” of Heliodorus’s Ethiopics. Rx- 
asn. Station. A. foL 178. b. 

* In octavo. BL lett. 
k Rsoista. Station. C. fol. 316. a. 
b. There were two impressions. [I be- 
lieve there were five if not six different 
impressions, in despite of ecclesiastical 
interdiction. The first of these had ap- 
peared in 1596, as Harington's Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax sufficiently ascertains. 


A duplicate version of Eleg. xv. lib. L 
is ascribed to B. J. probably Ben Jon- 
son, and if so, must have been his earliest 
printed production.— Paxk.] 

1 Dec. 25. Rxaxsra. Station. C. foL 
55. a. To Brown and Jagger. Under 
the same year occur, Ovyde$ Eputiet m 
Englyshe , and Ovydes Metamotphom m 
Engtytke. Ibid. fol. 57. a. There seems 
to have been some difficulty in procuring 
a licence for the “ Comedieof Sappho,” 
Apr. 6, 1583. Rxotsra. B. fid. 198. b. 

* In quarto. 
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The heroical Epistles of Ovid, with Sabinus’s Answers, 
were set out and translated by George Turherville, a celebrated 
writer of poems in the reign of queen Elisabeth, and of whom 
more will be said in his proper place 1 * . This version was printed 
in 1567, and followed by two editions*. It is dedicated to 
Thomas Howard viscount Byndon 0 . Six of the Epistles are 
rendered in blank verse. The rest in four-lined stanzas. The 
printer is John Charlewood, who appears to have been printer 
to the family of Howard, and probably was retained as a do- 
mestic for that liberal purpose in Arundel-house, the seat of 
elegance and literature till CromwelTs usurpation 0 . Turber- 
ville was a polite scholar, and some of the passages are not un- 
happily turned. From Penelope to Ulysses. 


To thee that lingrest all too long 
Thy wife, Vlysses, sends : 

’Gaine write not, but by quicke retume 

For absence make amendes. 

O that the surging seas had drencht 
That hatefull letcher tho’, 

When he to Lacedaemon came 
Inbarkt, and wrought our woe ! 


1 add here, that Mantuan, who had acquired the rank of a 
classic, was also versified by Turberville in 1594 p . 


1 “The Heroycall Epistles of the 
learned poet Publius Naso in English 
rose, set out and translated by George 
Tuiberrille gentleman, with Aulus 
Sabinus answere to certain of the 
woe.** Lond. for Henry Denham, 1567. 
12mo. 

“ In 1569 and 1600. All at Lond. 
Bblett. 

* I find entered to Henry Denham, 
in 1565-6, a bote culled “ the fyrste epe- 
«tieof Ovide.” Bxoisra. Station. A. 
fol. 148. b. Again, the same year to the 
wnie, « An epestle of Ovide beynge the 
iiij 111 epestle/’ Ibid. foL 149. a. In the 
••me year, to the same, the rest of Ovid’s 
Epistles, Ibid. foL 152. a. There is “A 
b°°ke entit. Oenone to Paris, wherin is 
ciphered the extremitie of Love,” Ac. 


To R. Jones, May 17, 1594. Rboute. 
B. fob S07. b. 

° In the Drfensatwe against the poison 
of supposed prophesies , written by Henry 
Howard, afterwards earl of Northamp- 
ton and lord privy-seal, and printed (4to) 
in 1583, the printer, John Charlewood, 
styles himself p rinte r to Philip earl of 
Arundel. And in many others of his 
books be calls himself printer to lord 
Arundel. Otherwise, he lived in Bar- 
bican, at the sign of the Half eagle and 
Key. 

p The four first Eclogues of Mantuan, 
I suppose in English, were entered to 
Binnesnan in 1566. Rsoistb. Station. 
A. fob 151. b. And “ the rest of the eg- 
loggs of Mantuan,” to the same, in 1566. 
Ibid, fob 154. b. 
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Coxeter says, that he had seen one of Ovid's Epistles trans- 
lated by Robert earl of Essex. This I have never seen; and, 
if it could be recovered, I trust it would only be valued as a 
curiosity. A few of his sonnets are in the Ashmolean Museum, 
which have no marks of poetic genius. He is a vigorous and 
elegant writer of prose. But if Essex was no poet, few noble- 
men of his age were more courted by poets. From Spenser to 
the lowest rhymer he was the subject of numerous sonnets, or 
popular ballads. I will not except Sydney. I could produce 
evidence to prove, that he scarce ever went out of England, or 
even left London, on the most frivolous enterprise, without a 
pastoral in his praise, or a panegyric in metre, which were 
sold and sung in the streets. Having interested himself in the 
fashionable poetry of the times, he was placed high in the ideal 
Arcadia now just established: and among other instances which 
might be brought, on his return from Portugal in 1589, be 
was complimented with a poem, called “ An Egloge gratula- 
torie entituled to the right honourable and repowned shepherd 
of Albions Arcadie Robert earl of Essex and for his returne 
lately into England V’ This is a light in which lord Essex is 
seldom viewed. I know not if the queen’s fatal partiality, or 
his own inherent attractions, his love of literature, his heroism, 
integrity, and generosity, qualities which abundantly overba- 
lance his presumption, his vanity, and impetuosity, had the 
greater share in dictating these praises. If adulation were any 
where justifiable, it must be when paid to the man who endear 
voured to save Spenser from starving in the streets of Dublin, 
and who buried him in Westminster-abbey with becoming so- 
lemnity. Spenser was persecuted by Burleigh, because he 
was patronised by Essex. 

Thomas Churchyard, who will occur again, rendered the 
three first of the Tristia, which he dedicated to sir Christopher 
Hatton, and printed at London in 1580 r . 


4 Licenced to R. Jones, Aug. 1, 
1569. Rxauriu Station. B. fol 94 6. b. 

r In quarto. An entry appears in 1577, 
and 1591. Rboutr. Station. 


[“ The three first bookee of Ovid de 
Trittibui translated into English. Impr. 
at London by Thos. Marsh, 1580^ cum 
privilegio. 
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Among Coxeter’s papers is mentioned the ballet of Helen’s 
epistle to Paris, from Ovid, in 1570, by B. G. I suspect this 
B. G. to be the author of a poem called “ A booke intituled a 
new tragicall historye of too lovers,” as it is entered in the re- 
gister of the Stationers, where it is licenced to Alexander Lacy, 
under the year 1563*. Ames recites this piece as written by 
Ber. Gar. perhaps Bernard Garter 1 . Unless Gar, which 
I do not think, be the full name. The title of Ballet was 
often applied to poems of considerable length. Thus in the 
register of the Stationers, Sackville’s Legend of Bucking- 
ham, a part of the Mirrour for Magistrates, is recited, 
under the year 1557, among a great number of ballads, some 
of which seem to be properly so styled, and entitled, “ The 
murninge of Edward duke of Buckynham.” Unless we sup- 
pose this to be a popular epitome of Sackville’s poem, then just 
published u . A romance, or History, versified, so as to form 
a book or pamphlet, was sometimes called a ballad. As “A 
ballett entituled an history of Alexander Campaspe and Apelles, 
and of the faythfull fryndeshippe betweene theym, printed for 


h. My little booke (1 blame thee not) 
To stately towne shall goe; 

O cruell chaunce that where thou 
goesl, 

Thy maistcr may not so.”— 

Pabk.] 

* Rkoistb. A. fol. 102. It was re- 
printed, In 1568, for Griffiths, find. foL 
174. b. Again, the same year, for R. 
Jones, “ The ballet intituled the story 
of ij fhythfull lovers.” Ibid. foL 177. b. 
Again, for R. Tottell, in 1564, “ A tra- 
gicall histarye that happened betweene 
S EngUshe lovers.*’ Ibid, fol 118. a. 
I kwm not if this be “ The famooste 
and notable history of two foythfull 
lovers named Alfayns and Archelausin 
myter,” for Colwell, in 1565. Ibid. foL 
133. a. There is also “ A proper his- 
torye of ij Duche lovers,” for Purfoote, 
in 1567. Ibid. foL 163. a. Also “ The 
moste famous history of ij Spaneshe 
lovers,” to R. Jones, in 1569. Ibid. 
foL 192. b. A poem, called The tragical 


history of Dtdaco and Violsnta, was 
printed in 1576. 

* Hist. Panrr. 532. 551. 

* I will exhibit the mode of entry 
more at large. “To John Kvnge these 
aooxss roLLOWYNos, Called A Noseme, 
The scale hawse of women, and also a 
Sacke full of Newts" Then anotherpa- 
ragraph begins, “ To Mr. John Wallis, 
ana Mrs. Toye, these Ballets volow- 
ynge, that ys to saye , — ■■ .” Then fol- 
low about forty pirns, among which is 
this of the Duke of Buckingham. Re- 
gistb. A. foL 22. a. But u these re- 
cords, Book and Ballit are often pro- 
miscuously used. [Ritson draws a line 
of discrimination in the entries or the 
registers at Stationers* Hall, and savs, 
that B. always stands for book, and b 
or b fbr ballad. Of the latter descrip- 
tion is the murninge of Edward duke of 
Buckingham, as may be seen in Evans’s 
collection. Sackville’s poem relates to 
the deca p i t a t io n of Henry duke of Buck- 
ingham.-— Paek.] 
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Colwell, in 1565 w .” This was from the grand romance of 
Alexander*. Sometimes a Ballad is a work in prose. I can- 
not say whether, “ A ballet intitled the mcorraggen all kynde 
of men to the reedyfyinge and buyldynge Ponies steeple againe,’’ 
printed in 1564 *, was a pathetic ditty, or a pious homily, or 
both. A play or interlude was sometimes called a ballet, as, 
“A Ballet intituled an Enterlude, The cruel detter by 
Wayer,” printed for Colwell, in 1565*. Religious subjects 
were frequently called by this vague and indiscriminating name. 
In 1561, was published “ A new ballet of iiij commandements a .” 
That is, four of the Ten Commandments in metre. Again, 
among many others of the same kind, as puritanism gained 
ground, “ A ballet intituled the xvij th chapter of the iiij th [se- 
cond] boke of Kynges b .” And I remember to have seen, of 
the same period, a Ballet of the first chapter of Genesis. And 
John Hall, above mentioned, wrote or compiled in 1564, 

“ The Courte of Vertue # , contaynynge many holy or spre- 


w Registr. Station. A. fol. 137. b. 

* There is, printed in 1565, ** A bal- 
let intituled Apelles and Pygmalyne, to 
the tune of the fyrst Apelles.** Ibid, 
fol. 14a b. And, under the year 1565, 
u A ballet of kynge Pollioeute [f. Po- 
lyeuctes] to the tune of Appelles.” Ibid, 
fbl. 1S3. b. Also “ The Songe of Ap- 
pelles,** in the same year. Ibid. fol. 138. 
a. By the way, Lilly’s Cam^aspe, first 
printed in 1591, might originate from 
these pieces. 

y Ibid. foL 116. a. * Ibid. foL 138. a. 

a Ibid. foL 75. b. b Ibid, foL 166. a. 

* [In 1557 was licensed to Henry 
Sutton, “ The Courte or Venus.** See 
Herbert’s Ames, p. 846. To this licen- 
tious publication, of which my friend 
Mr. Douce possesses a fragment, John 
Hall designed his Courts or Virtue 
as a moral and religious antidote. In 
his metrical prologue it is thus described 
and stigmatized, as the study of loose 
readers. 

A booke also of songes they have, 

And Venus* Court they doe it name : 
No fyhhy mynde a songe can crave, 


But therin he may finde the same : 

And in such songes is all their game. 

Nashe also in his “ Anatomic of Ab- 
surdities * 1589, passed a censure on 
Venus* Court. As the Courte of Vertue 
by Hall is a book of uncommon rarity, 
I subjoin a short specimen. It is takwi 
from a ditty named * Blame not mv 
lute.* 


Blame not my lute, though it doesounde 
The rebuke 1 of your wicked sinne, 

But rather seke, as ye are bound. 

To know what case that ye are in : 

And though this song doe sinne confine. 
And sharply wyckednes rebuke : 

Blame not my lute. 


If my lute blame the covetyse, 

The glottons and the drunkards vyle, 
The proud disdayne of worldly wyse, 
And howe falshood doth truth exyle; 
Though vyce and sinne be nowe in plan. 
In stead of vertue and of grace : 

Blame not my lute. 


Though wrong in instice* place be set 
Committing great lniquitic : 


1 A quibble probably on rebeck . 
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toall songes, sonettes, psalmes, balletts, and shorte sentences, 
as well of holy scriptures, as others® ” 

It is extraordinary, that Horace’s Odes should not have 
been translated within the period of which we are speaking 4 . 
In the year 1566, Thomas Draht published, what he called, 
" A medicinable Morall, that is, the two bookes of Horace 
his satyres Englished, according to the prescription of saint 
Hierome, &c. c London, for Thomas Marshe, 1566 f .” It is 
dedicated to M my Lady Bacon and my Lady Cecill fauourer 
of learning and vertue.” The following year appeared, “Horace 
his Arte of Poetrie, Pistles, and Satyrs Englished, and to the 
earle of Ormounte by Thomas Drant addressed *. Imprinted 
at London in Fletestrete nere to S. Dunstones church e, by 
Thomas Marshe, 1567 h .* This version is very paraphrastic, 


Though hipocrites be counted great 
That mamteine styll idolatrie : 

Though some set more by thyngee of 
nought 

Then bythe Lotde, that all hath wrought: 
Blaine not my lute.—— 

Blame not my lute, I you desyre, 

But blame the cause that we thus playe: 
For burnyng heate blame not the tyre 
But bym that blow’th the cole alway. 
Blame ye the cause, blame ye not us, 
That we men’s faulteshave touched thus : 
Blame not my lute.— Park.] 

e For T. Marshe. Ibid. foL 118. b. 
[See supr. p. 3.] 

4 I believe they were first translated by 
nr Thomas Hawkins, knight, in 1625. 

* That is, Quod malurr nk atnla, quod 
kmtm est prode, from his Epistle to Ru- 
finas. 

f At the end of tins translation, fire, 
M The waylmgs of the prophet Hiere- 
aiah dona into Engiisbe verse. Also 
Epfigrammes* T. Drant, Aniidoti taiw* 
tons amator Perused and allowed ac- 
cordyng to the queenes majesties ini unc- 
tions.” Of the Epigrams, four are in 
English, and seven in Latin. This book 
is said to be authorised by the bishop of 
London. Rscistr. Station. A. fob 140. 
b. I know not whether or no the £w- 
•rams were not printed separate ; for in 
1567, is licenced to T. Manhe, “ Aboke 


intituled Epygraxns and Sentences spi- 
rituall by Draunte.” Ibid. fbl. 165. a. 
The argument of the Jerkmlah, which 
he compared with the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint, begins, 

Jerusalem is iustlie piagude, 

And left disconsolate, 

The queen# of townes the prince of 
realmes 

Deuested from her state. 


In 1586, Mar. 11, are entered to J. Wolfit, 
“ Lamentation or Jkrkmts in prose and 
meeter in English, with Treveltius’s 
Annotations to' the prose.” Rsoistr* 
Station. B. fob 216. a. See Donne’s 


Poems, p. 306. seq. edit. 163$. 4tca 
* With a Greek motto. 
h In quarto. BL lett. In the front 
of the Dedication be styles himself 
“ Maister of Arte, and Student in Diui- 
nitye,” There is a licence in 1566-7, 
to Henry Weekes for “ Orsce epeedes 
in Engtimbe.” Rxoutr. Station. A. 
fbl. 155. a. And there is an entry of the 
Emstlxs in 1591. Racism B. I find 
also entered to Colwell, “ The fyrate 
twoo satars and peysels of Orace En» 
glesbedby Lewis Evans schoolemaister,” 
m 1564. Rionm A. fol. 121. a. That 


piece is not catalogued among Evans’s 
works in Wood, Am. Oxon. b 178. 
Nor in Tanner, Biel. p. 270. 
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and sometimes parodic&L In the address to the reader pre- 
fixed, our translator says of his Horace, “ I haue translated 
him somtymes at randun. And nowe at this last time welnye 
worde for worde, and lyne for lyne. And it is maruaile that 
I, being in all myne other speeches so playne and perceauable, 
should here desyer or not shun to be harde, so farre forth as 
I can kepe the lernynge and sayinges of the author.” What 
follows is too curious not to be transcribed, as it is a picture 
of the popular learning, and a ridicule of the idle narratives, 
of the reign of queen Elisabeth. “ But I feare me a number 
do so thincke of thys booke, as I was aunswered by a prynter 
not long agone: Though sayth he, sir, your boke be wyse and 
ful of leamyng, yet peradventure it wyl not be saleable : Sig- 
nifying indeede, that Aim flames, and gue gawes, be they neuer 
so sleight and slender, are sooner rapte vp thenne are those 
which be lettered and darkly makings. And no doubt the 
cause that bookes of leamynge seme so hard is, because such 
and so greate a scull of amarouse [amorous] pamphlets haue 
so preoccupyed the eyes and eares of men, that a multytude be- 
leue ther is none other style or phrase ells worthe gramercy *. 


1 We have this passage in a poem called 
Pasqcill’s Madnxsse, Loud. 1600. 4(0. 
4oL 36. 

And ten prose writers, stories are so stale, 
That pennie ballads make a better sale. 

And in Burton's Me l anchol y , foL 122. 
edit. 1624. “ If they reade a booke at 

any time, *tb an English Cronide, sir 
Huon of Bourdeaux, or Amadis de 
Gaule, a play e booke, or some pamphlett 
of newes." Hollinshed’s and Stowe's 
CaomcLss became at length the only 
fashionable reading. In The GuU Horn- 
book , it is said, “ The top [the leads] of 
saint Paules containes more names than 
Stowe's Cronide." Lond. 1609. 4to. 
p. 21. BL lett. That the ladies now 
began to read novds we find from this 
passage* “ Let them learae plains workes 
of allkinde, so they take heed of too 
open s e a m in g . Inateade of songes and 
musickc, let them learne cookene and 
laundrie. And instead of reading sir 


Philip Sidney's Akcadia, let them i 
the Ground es of good Hutwifery. I like 
not a female poetesse at any hand.— 
There is a pretty way of breeding young 
maidet in an Exchange-shop, or Saint 
Martines le Grand. But many of them 
nett such a foolish trick with carrying 
tneir band-box to gentlemens chambers," 
Ac. Tom or all Teams, or tkeplabu 
Path nay to Preferment, be. By Thomas 
Powell, Lond. 1631. 4to. p. 47, 48. 

Female writers of poetry seem to have 
now been growing common : for, in his 
Arts or English Possik, Puttonhsm 
says, “ Darke worde, or doubtfull speech, 
are not so narrowly to be looked ypon 
in a large poetne, nor specially in the 
pretie poesies and deuises of Ladies and 
Gentlewomen-makers,[poetesees,]whom 
we would not haue too precise poets, 
least with their shrewd wits, when they 
were married, they might become a little 
too fantastical] whies." Lib. Hi. ch. xxL 
p. 209. Decker, in the Guls Hoar- 
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No bookes so ryfe or so frindly red, as be these bakes. — But 
if the settyng out of the wanton tricks of a payre of louers, as 
for example let theym be cauled sir Chaunticleare and dame 
Partilote, to tell howe their firste combination of loue began, 
howe their eyes floted, and howe they anchered, their beames 
mingled one with the others bewtye. Then, of their perplexed 
thowghts, their throwes, their fancies, their dryrie driftes, now 
interrupted now vnperfyted, their loue days, their sugred 
words, and their sugred ioyes. Afterward, howe enuyous for- 
tune, through this chop or that chaunce, turned their bless to 
bale, seuerynge two such bewtiful faces and dewtiful hearts. 
Last, at partynge, to ad-to an oration or twane, interchange- 
ably had betwixt the two wobegone persons, the one thicke 
powderd with manly passionat pangs, the other watered with 
womanish teares. Then to shryne them vp to god Cupid, and 
make martirres of them both, and therwyth an ende of the 
matter. 9 ’ Afterwards, reverting to the peculiar difficulty of his 
own attempt, he adds, “ Neyther any man which can iudge, 
can iudge it one and the like laboure to translate Horace, and 
to make and translate a loue booke, a shril tragedye, or a 
smoth and platleuyled poesye. Thys can I trulye say of myne 
owne experyence, that I can soner translate twelve verses out 


book, written in 1609, in the chapter 
Mow a gallant should behave himself in a 
play-house, mentions the necessity of 
hoarding up a quantity of play-scraps , to 
be ready for the attacks of the “ Arcadian 
and Euphtdsed gentlewomen.” Ch. vi. 
p. 87. seq. Edward Hake, in A Touch- 
stone far this time present, speaking of the 
education of young ladies, says, that the 
girl is “eyther altogither kept from ex- 
ercises of good learning, and knowledge 
of good letters, or else she is so nouseled 
in Axoaous bookes, vaine stohiks, and 
fonde trifeling fancies,” &c. Load, by 
Thomas Hacket, 1574, 12mo. Sigh at. 
C 4. He adds, after puny severe cen- 
sures on the impiety of dancing, that 
“the substaunce which is consumed in 
twoo yeares space vppon the appaaraill 
of one meane gentlemans daughter, or 
▼ppon the daughter or wife of one chi- 


sen, woulde bee sufficient to finde a 
poore student in the vniuenritye by the 
space of foure or five yeares at the least.” 
Ibid. Sigmat. D2. But if girls are bred 
to learning, he says, “ It is for no other 
ende, but to make them companions of 
carpet knights, and giglots for amorous 
louen.” Ibid. Sionat. C. 4. Gabriel 
Harvey, in his elegy Di Auuca, or cha- 
racter of the Maid ofHonour, says, among 
many other requisite accomplishments, 
Saltet item, pingatque eadem, doctdm- 

Q(JK FOKMA 

Pangat, nec Musas nesciat ilia men s. 

See his Gbatulatiokss Yaldiwkksm, 
Lend. Binneman, 1578. 4to. Lib. iy. 
p. 21. He adds, that she should have in 
her library, Chaucer, lord Surrey, and 
Gascoigne, together with some medical 
books. Ibid. p. 28. 
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of the Greeke Homer than sixe oute erf Horace.” Horace’s sati- 
rical writings, and even his Odes, are undoubtedly more dif- 
ficult to translate than the narrations of epic poetry, which de- 
pend more on things than words: nor is it to be expected, that 
his satires and epistles should be happily rendered into English 
at this infancy of style and taste, when his delicate turns could 
not be expressed, his humour and his urbanity justly relished, 
and his good sense and observations on life understood. Drant 
seems to have succeeded best in the exquisite Epistle to Tibul- 
lus, which I will therefore give entire. 

To Albius Tibullus , a deuisor k . 

Tybullus, frend and gentle iudge 
Of all that I do clatter 1 , 

What dost thou all this while abroade. 

How might I leame the matter? 

Dost thou inuente such worthy workes 
As Cassius’ poemes passe ? 

Or doste thou closelie creeping lurcke 
Amid the wholsom grasse ? 

Addicted to philosophic, 

Contemning not a whitte 

That’s® seemlie for an honest man, 

And for a man of witte n . 

Not thou a bodie without breast ! 

The goddes made thee t* excell 

In shape, the gods haue lent thee goodes, 

And arte to vse them well. 

What better thing vnto her childe 
Can wish the mother kinde ? 

Than wisedome, and, in fyled frame p , 

To vtter owte his minde : 

To haue fayre fauoure, fame enoughe, 

k An Inventor, a poet * Knowledge, wisdom. Sapicnte. 

1 He means to express the loose and p Having a comely person. Or, so 

rough versification of the Sk*mones. speak with elegance. 

m That which is. 
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And perfect staye, and health ; 

Things trim at will, and not to feele 
The emptie ebb of wealth. 

Twixt hope to haue, and care to kepe, 

Twixt feare and wrathe, awaye 

Consumes the time : eche daye that cummes, 

Thinke it the latter daye. 

The hower that cummes unlooked for 
Shall cum more welcum aye. 

Thou shalt Me fynde fat and well fed, 

As pubble q as may be; 

And, when thou wilt, a merie mate. 

To laughe and chat with thee r . 

Drant undertook this version in the character of a grave di- 
vine, and as a teacher of morality. He was educated at saint 
John’s college in Cambridge ; where he was graduated in theo- 
logy, in the year 1569 *. The same year he was appointed 
prebendary of Chichester and of saint Pauls. The following 
year he was installed archdeacon of Lewes in the cathedral of 
Chichester. These preferments he probably procured by the 
interest of Grindall archbishop of York, of whom he was a do- 
mestic chaplain *. He was a tolerable Latin poet. He trans- 
lated the Ecclesiastes into Latin hexameters, which he de- 
dicated to sir Thomas Henneage, a common and a liberal pa- 
tron of these times, and printed at London in 1572 u . At the 
beginning and end of this work, are six smaller pieces in Latin 
verse. Among these are the first sixteen lines of a paraphrase 
on the book of Jon. He has two miscellanies of Latin poetry 
extant, the one entitled Sylva, dedicated to queen Elisabeth,* 


* I have never seen this wordy which 
is perhaps provincial. The sense is ob- 
vious. 

It is so,'* saysRitson, “ and the word 
is still used in the bishopric of Durham 
withthesignification of p/ump.**— P a**.] 

r Signal. C. iiy. 

* CataL Grad. Cant. MS. 

* MS. Tan. 

* For Thomas Daye. In quarto. The 


title is, “ In Solomonis regis Ecclvmas- 
TzrMf seu de Vanitate mundi Concionem, 
paraphrasis poetics. Lend, per Joan.' 
Dayum 1572.** There is an entry to 
Richard Fielde of the “ Ecdesiastes in 
Englishe verse.** Nov. 11 , 1596. Ri- 
ght*. Station. C. foL 15. a. And, by 
Thomas Granger, to W. Jones, Apr. SO, 
162a Ibid, fol SIS. b. 
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and the other Poemata varia et externa. The last was 
printed at Paris, from which circumstance we may conclude 
that he travelled w . In the Sylva, he mentions his new version 
of David’s psalms, I suppose in English verse x . In the same 
collection, he says he had begun to translate the Iliad, but had 
gone no further than the fourth book*. He mentions also his 
version of the Greek Epigrams of Gregory Nazianzen x . But 
we are at a loss to discover, whether the latter were English or 
Latin versions. The indefatigably inquisitive bishop Tanner 
has collected our translator’s Sermons, six in number, which 
are more to be valued for their type than their doctrine* and 
at present are of little more use, than to fill the catalogue of 
the typographical antiquary*. Two of them were preached at 


w Drant has two Latin poems prefixed 
to NevilTs Kxrrus, 1575. 4to. Another, 
to John Seton's Logic with Peter Carter's 
annotations, Lond. 1574. 12mo. And 
to the other editions. [Seton was of saint 
John's in Cambridge, chaplain to bishop 
Gardiner for seven years, and highly es- 
teemed by him. Made D. D. in 1544. 
Installed prebendary of Winchester, Mar. 
19, 1553. Rector of Henton in Hamp- 
shire, being then forty-two years old, and 
B.D. See A. Wood, MS. C. 237. He 
is extolled by Lelandforhia distinguished 
excellence both in the classics and philo- 
sophy. He published much Latin poetry. 
See Strype's Eos* p. 242. Carter was 
also of S. John's in Cambridge.] An- 
other, with one in English, to John Sad- 
ler's English version of Vegedus's Tac- 
tics, done at the request of sir Edmund 
Brudenell, and addressed to the earl of 
Bedford, Lond. 1572. 4to. He has a 
Latin epitaph, or elegy, on the death of 
doctor Cuthbert Scot, designed bishop 
of Charter, but deposed by queen Elisa- 
beth for popery, who died a fugitive at 
Louvaine, Lond. 1565. He probably 
wrote this piece abroad. There is li- 
cenced to T. Marsh, in 1565, “ An Epi- 
grame of the death of Cuthbert Skotte 
by Roger Sherlock, and replyed agaynste 
by Thomas Drant.'' Rxoisra. Station. 
A. foL 134. b. A Latin copy of verses, 
Ds anno, is prefixed to his Hoeacs. 

[Drant's reply to Sherlock's Epigram, 
or rather Shakocke's Epitaphe upon the 


death of Cuthbert Skotte, occurs in the 
British Museum. Two short poems are 
added by Drant: 1. To the unknowen 
translator of Shaklockes verses : 2. To 
Shaklockes Portugale. A copy of 
Drant's “ Prasul et Sylva," in the same 
Library, has some English dedicatory 
lines prefixed in manuscript and address- 
ed to Queen Elisabeth, whose ean or at- 
tention he says he never could attain, 
though his 

— “ senses all, and sow! and every spritt. 
Fain of her feme, her praysments wold 
inditt." 

At the commencement of note w , Mr. 
Warton seems to have made a slight mis- 
take. Two Latin poems before Nevill's 
Kettus are signatured G. A. ; but there 
is one after the dedicatory Epistle by 
Drant, and another at the close of the 
work, with the initials T. D., and these 
are what he intended probably (a assign 
to the Archdeacon.— Wax.] 

* FoL 56. * Fol. 75. 

B Fob 50. [Printed by Marshe 1567. 
4to.— Ritson.J 

• Codd. Tanner Oxon. Two are dedi- 
cated to Thomas Heneage. Three to 
sir Francis Knollys. Date of die earliest, 
1569. Of die latest, 1572. In that 
preached at court 1569, he tells die la- 
dies, he can give diem a better cloething 
than any to be found in die queen's 
wardrobe : and mendons the speedy 
downfal of their “ high plumy heads." 
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Mint Mary’s hospital 5 . Drant’s latest publication is dated in 
1572. 

Historical ballads occur about this period with the initials 
T. D. These may easily be mistaken for Thomas Drant, but 
they stand for Thomas Delaney, a famous ballad writer of 
these times*, mentioned by Kemp, one of the original actors 
in Shakespeare’s plays, in Ids Nine Daies Wonder. Kemp’s 
miraculous morris-dance, performed in nine days from London 
to Norwich, had been misrepresented in the popular ballads, 
and he thus remonstrates against some of their authors. “ I 
fauna made a priuie search what priuate jig-monger of your 
jolly number had been the author of these abhominable ballets 
written of me. I was told it was the great ballade maker T. D. 
or Thomas Deloney, chronicler of the memorable Lives of 
the Six Yeomen of the West, Jack of Newbery € , The 
Gentle Craft 4 , and such like honest men, omitted by Stowe, 
HoHmshed, Grafton, Hall, Froysart, and the rest of those well- 
dewruing writers 

I am informed from some manuscript authorities, that in the 


SignaL K v. Lond. 157a 12mo. I find 
the rotating ante by bkhop Turner. 
“ Tbonue Drantu Angli Andvordings- 
roii Pilssou Dedicat. to Archbishop 
GrindaL Pa. Ded.— 2Zhtx& ad extremum 
dies tile .”— I presume, that under the 
word Andoordinghamii is concealed our 
author's native place. His father's name 
was Thomas. 

b At saint Maries Spittle. In the sta- 
tutes of many of the antient colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, it is ordered, that 
the candidates in divinity shall preach a 
sermon, not only at Paui's-cross, but at 
saiot Mary's Hospital in Bishopsgate- 
street, “ ad Hospitale beats Manse.'* 

[See Stowe, an. 1476. The Mayor of 
London and his brethren used to hear 
the sermon at Easter there. This was 
one of the places to which the Ledy 
Margaret left xxs. fora dirge and moss. 
See Royal Wills, p. S60. The annual 
8pittle Sermon is still preached, and 
was made to attract much public atten- 
tion by Dr. Parr on a late occasion.— 
Pa ax.] 


* [And compiler of the 44 Garland of 
good-will," a collection of local tales and 
historical ditties in verse. BL L 1631.— 
Park.] 

* Entered to T. Myllington, Mar. 7, 
1596. Rkgutr. Statiov. C. fol. 20. b. 

d I presume he means, an anonymous 
comedy called 44 Tub Shoemakers Ho- 
ltdat or the Gentle Craft. With 
the humorous life of sir John Eyre shoe- 
maker, and Lord Mayor of London." 
Acted before the queen on New Year's 
Day by Lord Nottingham's players. I 
have an edition, Lond. for J. Wright, 
1618. BL lett. 4to. Prefixed are the 
first and second THan mam's songs. But 
there is an old prose history in quarto 
called the Gentle Craft, which I sup- 
pose is the suMect of Harrington's Epi- 
gram, 44 Of a Book® called the Gentle 
Craft.” B. iv. 11. 44 A Booke called 
the Gentle Crafts intreating of Shoe- 
makers," is entered to Ralph Blore, 
Oct. 19, 1597. Rsgistr. Station. C. 
fol. 25. a. See also ibid. foL 63. a. 

0 Edit. 1600. 4to. Sionat. D. 2. 


VOL. IV. 


8 
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year 1571, Drant printed an English translation from Tully* 
which he called, The chosen eloquent oration of Marcus Tillius 
Cicero for the poet Archias, selected from his orations, and mm 
first published in English f . I have never seen this version, but 
I am .of opinion that the translator might have made a more 
happy choice. For in this favorite piece of superficial deck* 
mation, the specious orator, when he is led to a formal defence 
of the value and dignity of poetry, instead of illustrating his 
subject by insisting on the higher utilities of poetry, its political 
nature, and its importance to society, enlarges only on the im- 
mortality which the art confers, on the poetic faculty being 
communicated by divine inspiration, on the public honours 
paid to Homer and Ennius, on the esteem with which poets 
were regarded by Alexander and Themistocles, on the won- 
derful phenomenon of an extemporaneous effusion of a great 
number of verses, and even recurs to the trite and obvious 
topics of a school-boy in saying, that poems are a pleasant re- 
lief after fatigue of the mind, and that hard rocks and savage 
beasts have been moved by the power of song. A modern 
philosopher would have considered such a subject with more 
penetration, comprehension, and force of reflection. His ex- 
cuse must be, that he was uttering a popular harangue* 

f MSS. Coxcter. 
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X HE Epigrams of Martial were translated in part by Timothy 
Kendall, born at North Aston in Oxfordshire, successively 
educated at Eton and at Oxford, and afterwards a student of 
the law at Staple’s-inn. This performance, which cannot pro- 
perly or strictly be called a translation of Martial, has the fol- 
lowing title, “ Flowres of Epigrammes out of sundrie the 
most singular authors selected, etc. By Timothie Kendall 
late of the vniuersitie of Oxford, now student of Staple. Jnn. 
London, 1577 a .” It is dedicated to Robert earl of Leicester. 
The epigrams translated are from Martial, Pictorius, Borbo- 
nius, Politian, Bruno, Tex tor, Ausonius, the Greek anthology, 
Beza, sir Thomas More, Henry Stephens, Haddori b , Park- 
hurst 6 , and others. But by much the greater part is from 
Martial d . It is charitable to hope, that our translator Timothy 
Kendall wasted no more of his time at Staples-inn in culling 
these fugitive blossoms. Yet he has annexed to these versions 
his Trifles or juvenile epigrams, which are dated the same 
year 6 . 


* In duodecimo. They are entered 
at Stationers Hall, Feb. 25, 1576. Re* 
curt. B. foL 138. a. To John Sheppard. 

* Walter Haddon's Poem at a, con- 
taining a great number of metrical Latin 
epitaphs, were collected, and published 
'nth his Life, and verses at his death, 
by Giles Fletcher and others, in 1576. 
See T. Baker's Letters to bishop Tanner, 
MS. BibL BodL And by Hatcher, 
1567. 4to. 

[Kendall translated his Precepts of 
Wedlocke from the Latin poems of 
Haddon: they may be seen in Mr. 
Ellis’s Specimens, vol. ii.— Park.] 
c John Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, 
s great reformer, published, Ludicra 

S 


SEU EriCRAMMATA JUVENILIA, Lond. 

1572. 4 to. Also, Epigrammata Seria, 
Lond. 1560. 8vo. He died in 1574. 
See Wilson's Collection of Epitaphia 
on Charles and Henry Brandop, Lond. 
1552. 

d Kendall is mentioned among the 
English Epigrammatists by Meres, uhi 
supr. fol. 274. 

• The first line is, 

“ Bor bon in France bears bell awaie. ** 

That is, Nicholas Borbonius, whose 
Nugjk, or Latin Epigrams, then cele- 
brated, have great elegance. But Joa- 
chim du Beliai made this epigram on 
the Tide : 

2 
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Meres, in his Wits Treasury, mentions doctor Johnson, as 
the translator of Homer’s Batrachomuomachy, and Watson 
of Sophocles’s Antigone, but with such ambiguity, that it is 
difficult to determine from his words whether these versions 
are in Latin or English f . That no reader may be misled, 
I observe here, that Christopher Johnson, a celebrated head- 
master of Winchester school, afterwards a physician, translated 
Homer’s Frogs and Mice into Latin hexameters, which ap- 
peared in quarto, at London, in 1580 s . Thomas Watson, 
author of a Hundred Sonnets, or the passionate century of 
Love, published a Latin Antigone in 1581 h . The latter pub- 
lication, however, shews at this time an attention to the Greek 
tragedies. 

Christopher Marlowe, or Marloe, educated in elegant letters 
at Cambridge, Shakespeare’s cotemporary on the stage, often 
applauded both by queen Elisabeth and king James the First, 
as a judicious player, esteemed for his poetry by Jonson and 
Drayton, and one of the most distinguished tragic poets of his 
age, translated Coluthus’s Rape of Helen into English rhyme, 
in the year 1587. I have never 6een it; and I owe this infor- 
mation to the manuscript papers of a diligent collector of these 
fugacious anecdotes K But there is entered to Jones, in 1595, 
** A booke entituled Raptus Helenas, Helens Rape, by the 
Athenian duke Theseus k .” Coluthus’s poem was probably 
brought into vogue, and suggested to Marlowe’s notice, by 
being paraphrased in Latin verse the preceding year by Thomas 
Watson, the writer of sonnets just mentioned *. Before the 
year 1598, appeared Marlowe’s translation of the Loves of 
Hero and Leander, the elegant prolusion of an unknown 


JVule, tuum inscribis Nuoajluh nomine 
librum, 

In toto ilbro nil melius titulo. 

Our countryman Owen, who had no 
notion of Borbonius’s elegant simplicity, 
was still more witty. 

Quas tu dixktx Nugas, non esse put&sti. 
Non dico Nuqas esse, sed esse puto. 

' Foi 289% p. 2% 


1 Entered to T. Purfoote, Jan. 4, 
1579. With “rerten orations of Iso- 
crates.” Resist*. Station. B. fW. 
165. a. 

* In quarto. Licenced to R. Jones. 
JuL SI, 1581. Ibid. foL 182. b. 

* MSS. Coxeter. 

k April 12. Rxgistr. Station. B. 
foL 131. b. 

1 Printed at Lond. 1586. 4 to. 
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sophist of Alexandria, but commonly ascribed to the andent 
Musaeus. It was left unfinished by Marlowe’s death*; but 
what was called a second part, which is nothing more than a 
continuation from the Italian, appeared by one Henry Petowe, 
in 1598". Another edition was published, with the first book 
of Lucan, translated also by Marlowe, and in blank verse, in 
1600 \ At length George Chapman, the translator of Homer, 
completed, but with a striking inequality f , Marlowe’s unfinished 


• [Naaheinhls “Lenten St uff e’’ 1599, 
asks whether any body in Yarmouth 
hath heard of Letnder and Hero, of 
whom divine Musaeus sung, and a di- 
viner Muse than him Kit Marlow? 

L 42. It Is the suggestion of Mr. Ma- 
ke, that if Marlow bad lived to finfeh 
his “ Hero and Leandef ,” he might per- 
haps have contested the palm with 
Shakspeare in his Venus and Adonis, 
and Rape of Luerece. Shaksp. x. p. 72. 
edit. 1791. Marlow’s translation of 
Ovid’s Elegies is noticed at p. 246. stxpr. 
—Pam.] 

“ For Purfoot, 4to. See Petowe’s 
Preface, which has a high’ panegyric on 
Marlowe. He says be begun wliere 
Marlowe left off. In 1593, Sept. 28, 
there is an entry to John Wolfe of “A 
book entitled Hero and Leander, beinge 
an amorous poem detised by Christopher 
Marlowe.” Rkoutk. Station. B. fol. 


Mr. Steevens. Haxlxt, Act ii. Sc. 7. 
[See also Jeffa Judge of Israel, in Ri- 
oarra. D. foL 93. Dec. 14, 1624.] This 
is one of the pieces which Hamlet calls 
pious chansons , and which taking their 
rise from the Reformation, abounded in 
the reign of Elisabeth. Hence, by the 
way, we see the propriety of reading pfouj 
chansons , and not pons chansons, or bal- 
lads sung on bridges , with Pope. Rowe 
arbitrarily substituted Rubric, not that 
the titles of old ballads were ever printed 
in red. Rubric came at length amply 
to signify tide, because, in die old manu- 
scripts, it was the custom to write the 
titles or heads of chapters in rod ink* 
In the Statutes of Winchester and New 
college, every statute is therefore called 
a Rubric a. 

■ But this version of Lucan is entered, 
atfabovp. Sept. 28, 1593, to John WoHe, 
Ibid, fob 300. b. Nor does it always 


300. b. The translation, as (he entire appear at the end of Mu&sus in 1600. 
work of Marlowe, is mentioned twice in There is an edition that year by P. 


Nasbe's Lenten Stott, printed in 1599. 
It occurs again In the r eg isters of the 
Stationers, in 1597, 1596, and 1600. 
Rsgiste. C. foL 91. a. 34. a. I learn 
from Mr. Malone, that Marlowe finished 
only the two first Sestinds, and about 
one hundred Hnes of the third. Chap- 
man did the remainder. Petowe pub- 
lished the Whipping of Rsmawaies, for 
Barbie, in 1603. 

There is an did ballad on Jspktha judge 
if Israel, by William Petowe. In the 
year 1567, there is an entry to Alexander 
Lacy, of “ A ballett intituled the Songe 
of Jesphas dowg ht er at his death.” 
Racism. Station. A. foL 162. a. Per- 


Short. 

f [Chettle in his “ England* Mourn- 
ing Garment,” does not admit of this in- 
equality, when he describes Chapman as 

Coryn, full of worth and wit, 

That finish’d dead Musseus' gracious 
song, 

With grace as great, and words and verse 
as fit. 

To the joint version of Marlow and 
Chapman, Cokain thus alludes In his 
“ Remedy for Love 

Mu&sus Englished by two poets shun ; 
It may undo you though it be well done. 


haps this is the old song of which Hamlet Dr. Anderson, however, is of opinion, 
in joke throws out some scraps to Polo- that the work is worthy of republication. 
nrus, and which has been recovered by British Poets.— Park.] 
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version* and printed it at London in quarto* 160 6°. Tanner 
takes this piece to be one of Marlowe’s plays. It probably 
suggested to Shakespeare the allusion to Hero and Leander, 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream* under theplayer’sblunder 
of Lixnander and Helen* where the interlude of Thisbe is pre- 
sented p . It has many nervous and polished verses. His tra- 
gedies manifest traces of a just dramatic conception* but they 
abound. with tedious and uninteresting scenes* or whh such 
extravagancies as proceeded from a want of judgment* and those 
barbarous ideas of the times* over which it was the peculiar 
gift of Shakespeare’s genius alone to triumph and to predomi- 
nated His Tragedy of Dido queen of Carthage was 
completed and published by his friend Thomas Nashe* in 1594 r . 

Although Jonson mentions Marlowe’s Mighty Muse* yet 
the highest testimony Marlowe has received* is from his cotem- - 


° There is another edition in 1616, 
and 1629. 4to. The edition of 1616, 
with Chapman’s name, and dedicated to 
Inigo Jones, not two inches long and 
scarcely one broad, b die most diminu- 
tive product of English typography. 
But it appears a different work from the 
edition of 1606. The “ Ballad of Hero 
and Leander ” is entered to J. White, 
JuL 2, 1614. RsGisTa. Station. C. fol. 
252. a. Burton, an excellent Gretiatf, 
having occasion to quote Musjbus, cites 
Marlowe's version, Melancholy, pag. 
S72. seq. fol. edit. 1624. 

9 Act v. Sc. ult. 

4 Nashe in bis Elegy prefixed to Mar- 
lowe’s Dido, mentions five of his plays. 
Mr. Malone b of opinion, from a simi- 
larity of style, that the Tragedy of Lo- 
cexnx, published in 1595, attributed to 
Shakespeare, was written by Marlowe. 
Sofpl. Shakes?, ii. 190. He conjec- 
tures also Marlowe to be die author of 
the old Kino John. Ibid, i* 163. And 
of Titus Andeonicus, and of the lines 
spoken by the players in the interlude 
in Hamlet. Ibid. i. 371. 

r In quarto. At London, by the widow 
Orwin, for Thomas Woodcocke. Flayed 
by the children of the chapel. It begins, 

“ Come gentle Ganimed ! '* 

It has been frequently confounded with 


John Rightwbe’s play on the same sub- 
ject performed at Mint Paul’s school 
before Cardinal Wobey, and aft e rw ards 
before queen Elisabeth at Cambridge, 
in 1564. 

[I doubt whether any play that had 
been acted before Cardinal Wobey, could 
be performed again before queen Eliza- 
beth, as on such occasions I believe they 
never exhibited stale or second-hand 
goods, but fresh for foe nonce.— Ashby. ] 

I have before mentioned the Latin 
tragedy of Dido and Eneas, performed 
at Oxford, in 1583, before the prince 
Alasco. [See supr. xxi. 210.] See 
what Hamlet says to the first Player on 
this favorite story. In 1564* was en- 
tered a '* ballet of a lover blamynge hb 
fortune by Dido and Eneaa for thayre 
vntruthe. Reoutb. Station. A. foL 
116. a. In the Temteit, Gonzalo men- 
tions the M widow Dido.” Act iii. Sc. L 
On old ballads we read the Tune of 
queen Dido, Perhaps from some ballad, 
on the subject, Shakespeare took hb idea 
of Dido standing with a willow in her 
hand on die sea-shore, and beckoning 
Eneas bade to Carthage. Mebcb. Ven. 
Act t. Sc. L Shakespeare has also 
strangely falsified Dido's story, in the 
S. P. of K. Henay the Sixth, Act in. 
Sc. ii I have before mentioned the 
interlude of Dido and Eneas at Chester. 
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poarary Drayton ; who from his own feelings was well qualified 
to decide on the merits of a poet It is in Drayton’s Elegy* 
To my dearly laved friend Henry Reynolds of Poets andPoesie . 
Next Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springes, 

Had in him those braue translunary • thinges, 

That the first poets had : his raptvres were 
All air, and fire, which made his verses clear: 

For that fine madness still he did retaine 
Which rightly should possesse a poet’s braine 1 . 

In the Return from Parnassus, a sort of critical play,’ 
acted at Cambridge in 1606, Marlowe’s buslcined Muse is cele- 
brated u . His cotemporary Decker, Jonson’s antagonist, having 
allotted to Chaucer and graue Spenser, the highest seat in the 
Elisian grave of Bayes y has thus arranged Marlowe. “ In 
another companie sat learned Atchlow* and, (tho he had ben 
a player molded out of their pennes, yet because he had been 
their louer and register to the Muse) inimitable Bentley f: 
these were likewise carowsing out of the holy well, &c. Whilst 


* Langbainc, who cites these lines 
without seeming to know their author, 
by a pleasant mistake lias printed this 
word sublunary. Dram. Poets, p. 342. 

* Load. edit. 1753. iv. p. 1256. That 
Marlowe was a favorite with Jonson, 
appears from the Preface to one Bos- 
worth's poems; who says, that Jonson 
used to call the mighty lutes of Marlowe’s 
Musabus fitter for admiration than pa- 
rallel. Thomas Hey wood, who published 
Marlowe's Jew op Malta, in 1633, 
frfcote the Prologue, spoken at the Cock- 
pit, 1u which Marlowe is highly com- 
mondecl't’oth as a player and a poet. It 
was in this>tar that Allen, the founder 
of Dulwich collage, acted the Jew with 
•o much applause. 

a Hawkins's Old PsL iii. p. 2!5. 
Load. 1607. 4to. But it is entered in 
1605, Oct. 16, to J. Wright, where it 
is said to have been acted at saint John's. 
Rsautb. Station. C. foL 130. b. See 
other cotemporary testimonies of this 
author, in Old Flats, (in 12 voL) 
lond. 1780. 12mo. voL ii 306. 

* [Another edition of this tract, with- 
out date, introduces at this place “ learn- 


ed Watson, industrious Kyd, and inge- 
nious Atchlow.” Watson has been 
mentioned as a sonneteer, and Kyd waa 
a writer of tragedy.— Pare.] 
f [Nash thus speaks of Bentley, In 
his “ Prince Penmlesse,” after noticing 
Ned Allen and the principal actors.— 
“ If I write any thing in Latine (as I 
hope one day I shall), not a man of any 
desert here amongst us, but I will have 
up:— Tarlton, Knell, Bentley, shall be, 
made known to Fraunce, Spayne, and. 
Italie,” Ac. Heywood, in his Apologie, 
celebrates “ Knell, Bentley , Mills, Wil- ’ 
■on, and Lanam, as players who by the 
report of many judicial auditors, per- 
formed many parts so absolute, that it 
were a sin to drowne their works in 
Lethe.” John Bentley is introduced 
by Ritson in Bibl. Poetica, as the author 
of a few short poems in an ancient MS. . 
belonging to Samuel Lysons, Esq. 
Robert Mills, a schoolmaster of Stam- 
ford, has various verses in one of Raw- 
linson's MSS. in the Bodleian library, . 
entitled u Miscellanea Poetica.” temp. 
Eliz.— Park.] 
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Marlowe, Greene, and Bede, had got* under dto shadow of m 
large vyne, laughing to see Nasbe, that was bat newly come 
to their colledge, still haunted with the same satyricall spirit 
that followed him here Tpon earth".” 

Marlowe’s wit and spriteiiness of conversation had often the 
unhappy effect of tempting him to sport with sacred subjects; 
more perhaps from the preposterous ambition of courting the 
casual applause of profligate and unprincipled companions, than 
from any systematic disbelief of religion. His scepticism, 
whatever it might be, was construed by the prejudiced and 
peevish puritans into absolute atheism : and they took pains to 
represent the unfortunate catastrophe of his untimely death, as 
an immediate judgment from heaven upon his execrable im- 
piety *. He was in love, and had for his rival, to use the sig- 
nificant words of Wood, “a bawdy servingman, one rather 
fitter to be a pimp, than an ingenious amoretto> as Marlowe 
conceived himself to be y .” Hie consequence was, that an 
.affray ensued; in which the antagonist having by superior 
agility gained an opportunity of strongly grasping Marlow’s 
wrist, plunged his dagger with his own hand into his own head. 
Of this wound he died rather before the year 1596*.- One of 


w A Kkight’s CowJuniNd, Signal 
L. 1607. 4to. To tliia company Henry 
Chettle is admitted, [Sec supr. p. 116. ] 
and is saluted in bumpers of Helicon 
on his arrival. 

[“ In comes Chettle, sweating and 
blowing, by reason of his fatnes: to 
welcome whom, because he was of olde 
acquaintance, all rose up and fell pre- 
sently on their knees, to drink a health 
to all lovers of Helicon.*’— Park. ] 

■ See Beard’s Theatre or don’s 
Judgments, lib. i. ch. xxiii. And “ Ac- 
count of the blasphemous and damnable 
opinions of Christ. Marley and 8 others, 
who came to a sudden and ffearfull end of 
this life.” MSS. Ha el. 6853.80. fol. 320. 

[For the sake of exposing Mr. War- 
ton’s urbane though injudicious apology 
for the atheism of Marlow, this paper 
was printed in Ritson’s Observations, 
and it too glaringly exhibits the diabo- 
lical tenets aud debauched morals of 
unhappy Christoph i Marlow.— Park.] 


y Ath. Oxon. i. 338. See Meres, 
Wits Tr. fob *87. 

* Marston seems to allude to this 
catastrophe, Certaine Sattres. Lond. 
for Edmond Matts, 1598, 12mo. Sat. ii. 

Tis loose-leg’d Lais, that same common 
drab, 



By the way, Marlowe in his Ed w a an 
the Second, seems to have ridiculed the 
puritans under the character of the 
scholar Spencer, who “ says a lone grace 
at a tables end, wears a little band, but- 
tons like pins heads, and 

— *<is curate-like m his at tfre. 
Though inwardly licentious enough,” 
Ac. 

[It is at least probable, that Marlow 
dressed his scholar from whet he saw 
wore in or before the year 1593. Saiall 
conical buttons Ac. were then the pro. 
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Marlowe’s tragedies is, The tragical history of the Ijfe and death 
doctor John Fmatu**. A proof of die credulous ignorance. 
wUeb still prevailed* and a specimen of the subjects which then 
were thought not improper for tragedy. A tide which at the 
dose of the sixteenth century had the poSKssion of the public 
theatres of our metropolis* now only frightens children at a 
puppet-show in a country-town. But that the learned John 
Faust continued to maintain the character of a conjuror in the 
sixteenth century even by authority, appears from a “ Ballad 
of the life and death of doctor Faustus the great congerer” 
which in 1588 was licenced to be printed by the learned Ayl- 
mer bishop of London b . 

As Marlowe, being now considered as a translator, and 
otherwise being generally ranked only as a dramatic poet, will 
not occur again, I take this opportunity of remarking here* that 
the delicate sonnet called the passionate Shepherd to his 
Love, falsely attributed to Shakespeare, and which occurs in 
the third act of the Merry Wives op Windsor, followed 
by the nymph’s Reply, was written by Marlowe 0 . Isaac 
Walton in his Compleat Angler, a book perhaps composed 
about the year 1640, although not published till 1653, has 
inserted this sonnet, with the reply* under the character of 
“that smooth song which was made by Kit Marlowe, now at 
least fifty years ago : and — an Answer to it which was made 
by sir Walter Raleigh, in his younger days: old fashioned 
poetry, but choicely good.” In England’s Helicon, a mis- 
cellany of the year 1600, it is printed with Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s name, and followed by the Reply, subscribed Ignoto, 
Raleigh’s constant signature 4 . A page or two afterwards, it 

▼tiling faiiion. See the pictures at 4 Bignat. P. 4. 1614. [The 

Southampton, ffir Phmp Sidney publisher of “ England's Helicon” new 
•ad fc Welter Raleigh, who was conceal* the names of his writer* where 
“curate-like” in his attire. — Ashbt.] he knows them ; where he d om not, he 

* Entered, I think for the first thne, s ribacr ib e s the word Iovofo (Amsny- 
t. Busbefl, Jan. 7, 1600. Raoisea. moos).— *R jtsoh.] 

Statioh. C. fol. 67. b. Or rather 1610, [The Nympho Repty to the jmmmmu 
8*1* IS, to J. Wright. Ibid* foL 199. b. Shepherd, is in England's Heticon. 
b Rraitra. StAtonr. B. fob 241. b. Isaac Walton informs us, that this reply 

* See Steerra's Shakes*. rol. L was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his 

P* 297. edit. 1778. younger days. Mr. Warton observes. 
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is imitated by Raleigh. That Marfowe was admirably qualified; 
for what Mr. Mason, with a happy and judicious propriety, 
oafis pure poetry, will appear from the following passage of 
his forgotten tragedy of Edward the Second, written in the 
year 1500, and first printed in 1508. The highest enter- 
tainments, then in fashion, are contrived for the gratification 
of the infatuated Edward, by his profligate minion Piers 
Gaveston *• 


I must haue wanton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May drawe the plyant king which way I please. 
Music and poetry are hi s delight ; 

Therefore I’ll haue Italian masques by niglit. 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasihg shewes. 
And in the day, when he shall walke abroad. 
Like sylvan Nymphs my pages shall be clad. 
My men like Satyrs, grazing on the lawnes, 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. 
Sometimes a Louely Boy, in Dian’s shape % 
With haire that gildes the water as it glides, 
Crownets of pearle about his naked arines. 

And in his sportfull handes an oliue-tree, 
#####*# 

Shall bathe him in a spring : and there hard by. 
One, lyke Acteon, peeping through the groue, 

Shall by the angry goddess be transform’d. 

Such thinges as these best please his maiestie. 


that this Reply is subscribed Iqnoto, Ra- 
leigh's constant signature. A nether Tery 
able critic (Ritson) contends that this 
signature was affixed by the publisher to 
express by it his ignorance of the author's 
name. Mr. Warton, however, had per- 
haps good reasons for his opinion though 
he neglected to adduce them j and it is 
to be observed, that in Mr. Steevens's 
copy of the first edition of England's 
Helicon, the original signature was 
W. R. the second subscription of Ignoto 
(which has been followed in the subse- 


quent editions) being rather awkwardly 
pasted over it. Caley's life of Raleigh. 
—Pa**.] 

• fit seems somewhat remarkable, 
that Marlow, in describing the pleasures 
which Gaveston contrived to debauch 
the infatuated Edward, should exactly 
employ those which were exhibited be- , 
fore the sage Elizabeth. But to her 
they were only occasional and temporary 
relaxations.— Ashby. ] 

* That is, acting the part of Diana. 
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It must be allowed that these lines are in Marlowe’s best 
manner. His chief fault in description is an indulgence of the 
florid style, and an accumulation of conceits, yet resulting from 
a warm and brilliant fancy. As in the following description 
c£ a riper. 


I walkt along a streame, (or purenesse rare, 

Brighter than sunshine : for it did acqvaint 
The dullest sight with all the glorious pray. 

That in the pebble-paved chanell lay. 

No molten chrystall, but a richer mine; 

Euen natvre’s rarest alchemie ran there, 

Diamonds resolu’d, and svbstance more diuine; 

Throvgh whose bright-gliding current might appears 
A thousand naked Nymphes, whose yuorie shine 
Enameling the bankes, made them more deare* 

Than euer was that gloriovs pallace-gate, 

Where the day-shining Sunne in trivmph sate*. 

Vpon this brim, the eglantine, and rose, 

The tamariske, oliue, and the almond-tree, 

(As kind companions) in one vnion growes. 

Folding their twining armes : as ofte we see 
Turtle-taught louers either other close, 

Lending to dullnesse feeling sympathie : 

And as a costly vallance h oer a bed, 

So did their garland-tops the brooke oerspred. 

Their leaues that differed both in shape and showe, 
(Though all were greene, yet difference such in greene 
Like to the checkered bend of Iris’ bowe) 

Prided, the running maine as it had beene, &c. 1 

Philipp Milton’s nephew, in a work which I think discovers 


1 precious. 

* The description of the palace of the 
jnojms a favorite passage in Golding's 

* canopy. Shakespeare means a rich 


bed- canopy in Sec. P. Hum. IV. Act 
iil. Sc. i. 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

1 See England's Parnassus, Lond. 
1600. 12mo. foL 4 65. 
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many touches of Milton’s hand, calls Marlowe, w A second 
Shakespeare, not only because he rose like him from an actor* 
to be a maker of plays,though inferkmr both in feme and merit, 
but also, because in his begun poem of Hero and Leander, be 
seems to have a resemblance of that clear unsophisticated 
wit, which is natural to that incomparable poet*.” Criticisms 
of this kind were not common, after the national taste had been 
just corrupted by the false and capricious refinements of the 
court of Charles the Second. 

Ten books of Homer’s Iliad were translated from a metrical 
French version into English by A. H. or Arthur Hall esquire, 
of Grantham, and a member of parliament 1 , and printed at 
London by Ralph Newberie, in 1581 m . This translation has 
no other merit than that of being the first appearance of a part 
of the Iliad in an English dress. I do not find that he used 
any known French versionf. He sometimes consulted the 
Latin interpretation, where his French copy failed. It is done 
in the Alexandrine of Stemhold. In the Dedication to sir 
Thomas Cecil, he compliments the distinguished translators of 
his age, Phaier, Golding, Jasper Heywood, and Googe; 
together with the worthy workes of lord Buckhurst, “and the 
pretie pythie Conceits of M. George Gascoygne.” He adds, 
that he began this work about 1565 , under the advice and en- 


• f Mr. Malone does not believe that 
Marlow ever was an actor, eince he 
finds no higher authority (or it than the 
Theatrum of Philips, which is inaccu- 
rate in many circumstances. Marlow, 
he thinks, was born about 1566, as he 
took the degree of B. A. at Cambridge 
in 1583. See Note to Verses on Shake- 
speare.— Pa ar.] 

k Thkatr. Portae. Mop. P. p. 24. 
edit. 168a 

1 See a process against Hull, in 1580, 
for writing a pamphlet printed by Bin- 
neraan, related by Ames, p. 325. 

[Hall was expelled by the Commons 
for this libel upon them. A copy of 
the judgment against him may be seen 
in IlarL MiscelT. v. 2 65. In die Lans- 
downe MSS. vol. 31. are his complaint 


of the rigour of the lower house of par- 
liament, and his submission before tbe 
lords. The dedication to Hetner speaks 
of the vexations he experienced from bis 
ungoverned youth. He appears to have 
been a domestic student with sir Thomas 
Cecil afterwards earl of Exeter, and 
was probably brought in by that family 
as a member for Grantham.— Park.] 
m In quarto. BL left, November 25, 
1580, XL Binneman is licenced to print 
tenne bookes of tbe Iliades of Homer.*’ 
Rxcistr. Station. B. foL 175. a. 

' f [Hie translatoure copy of his ori- 
ginal (Leg dix premiers livres de PlUade 
d’Homcrc, prince de poets : tradictx ea 
vers Frangois par M. Hugues Said, 
1555) is in tbe British Museum.— Rn- 

SON.J 
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cdbrageroent ofj “ Mr. Robert Askame 0 , a familiar acquaint- 
ance of Homer.” 

But a complete snd regular version of Homer was reserved 
for George Chapman. He began with printing the Shield o^ 
Achilles, iq 1596°. This was followed by seven books of the 
Iliad the same year?. Fifteen books were printed in 1600 q . 
At length appeared without date, an entire translation of the 
Iliad* under the following title, “The Iliads of Homer 
Prince of Poets. Neyer before in any language truely trans- 
lated. With a comment uppon some of his chief places : Done 
according to the Greeke by George Chapman. At London, 
printed far Nathaniell Butter*.” It is dedicated in English 
heroics to Prince Henry. This circumstance proves that the 
book was printed at least after the year 1603, in which James 
the First acceded to the throne'. Then follows an anagram 
on the name of his gracious Mecenas prince Henry, and a son- 
net to the soie empresse qf beautie queen Anne, In a metrical 
address to the reader he remarks but with little truth, that the 
English language, abounding in consonant monosyllables, is 
eminently adapted to rhythmical poetry. The doctrine that 
an allegorical sense was bid under the narratives of epic poetry 
had not yet ceased; and he here promises a poem on the mys- 
teries be had newly discovered in Homer. In the Preface, he 
declares that the last twelve bodes were translated in fifteen 
weeks ; yet with the advice of his learned and valued friends, 
Master Robert Hews", and Master Harriots. It is certain 


■ He means the learned Roger 
A sch am. It logins, 

“ I thee beseech, O goddess nfilde, the 
hatefuU hate to plaine.” 

° Loud. 4 to. 9 Load. 4 to. 

* In attain fotto. 

T He sqrs in his CoaoaifTART on the 
first book, that he had wholly translated 
again his first and second books s but 
that he did not even correct the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth. And that be 
believed his version of the twelve last to 
be the best. Butter's edit, ut infr. foL 
14. Meres, who wrote in 1598, me n t ions 


“ Chapman’s inchoate Homer.” fol. 
285. p. %• Vbi svpr. 

• It is an engraved title-page by Wil- 
liam Hole, with figures of Achilla and 
Hector, &c. In folio. 

1 I suppose, by an entry in the register 
of the Stationers, in 161 1, April 8. Rs- 
oxsra. C. foL 207. a. 

• This Robert Hues, or Husdus, was 
a scholar, a good geographer and mathe- 
matician, and published a tract in Latin 
on the Globes, Lond. 1593. 8vo. With 
other pieces in that way. There was also 
a Robot Hughes who wrote a Dictio- 
nary of the English and Fcrsic. flee 
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that the whole performance betrays the negligence of haste. 
He pays his acknowledgements to his “most ancient, learned, 
and right noble friend, Master Richard Stapilton *, the first 
most desertfull mouer in the frame of our Homer.” He en- 
deavours to obviate a popular objection, perhaps not totally 
groundless, that he consulted the prose Latin version more 
than the Greek original. He says, sensibly enough, “ it k 
the part of euery knowing and iudicious interpreter, not to 
follow the number and order of words, but the materiall things 
themselues, and sentences to weigh diligently; and to clothe 
and adorne them with words, and such a stile £hd forme of 
oration, as are most apt for the language into which they are 
conuerted.” The danger lies, in too lavish an application of 
this sort of cloathing, that it may not disguise what it should 
only adorn. I do not say that this is Chapman’s fault: buthe 
has by no means represented the dignity or the simplicity of 
Homer. He is sometimes paraphrastic and redundant, but 
more frequently retrenches or impoverishes what he could not 
feel and express. In the mean time, he labours with the in- 
convenience of an aukward, inharmonious, and unheroic mea- 
sure, imposed by custom, but disgustful to modem ears. Yet 
he is not always without strength or spirit He has enriched 
our language with many compound epithets, so much in the 
manner of Homer, such as the silver-footed, Thetis, the silver- 
throned Juno, the triplefeatkered helme, the kigh^walledThebes, 
the faire-kaired boy, the silverfowing floods, the hugely-peopled 
towns, the Grecians navy-bound^ the strong-winged lance, and 
many more which might be collected. Dryden reports, that 
Waller never could read Chapman’s Homer without a degree 
of transport Pope is of opinion, that Chapman covers his 
defects “ by a daring fiery spirit that animates his translation, 
which is something like what one might imagine Homer him- 
self to have writ before he arrived to years of discretion.” 

Wood, Ath. Oxof. i. 571. Hist. Anti- p. 227. “ The spirituall poems or hyrones 
quit. Univ. Oxon. Lib. it p. 288. b. of R. S.” are entered to J. Busbie, 
w Already mentioned as the publisher Oct 17, 1595. Raoisx*. Station. C, 
of a poetical miscellany in 1593. Supr. fol 3. b. 
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But his fire is too frafuently darkened, by that sort of .fustian 
which now disfigured the diction of our tragedy. 

He thus translates the comparison of Diomed to the autumnal 
star, at the beginning of the fifth book* The lines are in his 
best manner. 

From his bright helme and shield did bume, a most unwearied 
fire* * 1 

like rich Autumnus’ golden lampe, whose brightnesse men 
admire 

Past all the other host of starres, when with his chearefull face 
Fresh-washt in loftie ocean waues, he doth the skie enchase 

The sublime imagery of Neptune’s procession to assist the 
Grecians, is thus rendered. 

The woods, and all the great hOs neare, trembled beneath the 
weight 

Of his immortall moiling feet: three steps he only tooke, 
Before he far-off JEge reach’d: but, with the fourth, it shooke 
With his dread entrie. In the depth of those seas, did he hold 
His bright and glorious pallace, built of neuer-rusting gold: 
And there arriu’d, he put in coach his brazen-footed steeds ' 
All golden-maned, and paced with wings y , and all in golden 
weeds 

Himselfe he clothed. The golden scourge, most elegantly 
done*, 

He tooke, and mounted to his seate, and then the god begun 
To drive his chariot through the waues. From whirlpools euery 
way 

The whales exulted under him, and knewe their king: the sea 
For ioy did open, and his horse* so swift and lightly flew, 

The vnder axeltree of brasse no drop of water drew. 5 

My copy once belonged to Pope ; in which he has noted 
of Chapman’s absolute interpolations, extending some- 

* Fol- 6S. * wrought, finished, 

having wing* on their feet. , * for horses. . b FoL 169 . $cq. 
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times to the length of a paragraph of twelve lines*. A dili- 
gent observer will easily discern, that Pope was no careless 
reader of his rode predecessor. Pope complains that Chap- 
man took advantage of an unmeasurable length of line. Bat 
in reality Pope’s lines are longer than Chapman’s, If Chap- 
man affected die reputation of rendering line for line, the spe- 
cious expedient of chusing a protracted measure which conca- 
tenated two lines together, undoubtedly favoured his usual pro- 
pensity to periphrasis. 

Chapman’s commentary is only incidental, contains but a 
small degree of critical excursion* and is for the most part a 
pedantic compilation from Spondanus. He has the boldness 
severely to censure Scpliger’s impertinence* It is remarkable 
that he has taken no illustrations from Eustathius, except 
through the citations of other commentators. But of Eusta- 
thius there was no Latin interpretation. 

This volume is closed with sixteen Sonnets by the author, 
addressed to the chief nobility 0 . It was now a common prac- 
tice, by these un poetical and empty panegyrics, to attempt to 
conciliate the attention, and secure the protection, of the great, 
without which it was supposed to be impossible for any poem 
to struggle into celebrity. Habits of submission, and the no- 
tions of subordination, now prevailed in a bigh degree ; and 
men looked up to peers, on whose smiles or frowns they be- 
lieved all sublunary good and evil to depend, with a reverential 
awe. Henry Lock subjoined to his metrical paraphrase of 
Ecclesiastes, and his Sundry Christian Passions contained in 
two hundred Sonnets, both printed together for Field, in 1597, 


• [Chapman's own copy of bit Trans- 
lation of Homer, oorracmd by him 
throughout for a future edition, was 
purchased for Ss. kom the shop of Ed- 
wards by Mr. Steevens, and at the sale 
of his books hi 1800, was transferred to 
the invaluable library of Mr. Heber.— » 
Park.] 

c To the Duke of Lenox, the lord 
Chancellor, Lord Salisbury lord trea- 
surer, earl of Suffolk, ear! of Northamp- 
ton, c»vl of Arundel, earl of Pembroke, 


earl of Montgomery, toad Lisle, conn- 
teas of Montgomery, lady Wroth, count- 
ess of Bedford, earl of Southampton, 
earl of Sussex, lord Walden, and air 
Thomas Howard. Indy Mary Wroth, 
here mentioned, wife of sir Robert 
Wroth, was much courted by the wits 
of thip age. She wrote a romance called 
Urania, in imitation of sir Philip Syd- 
ney’s Arcadia. See Jonaon’s Erica. 
103. 105. 
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a set of secular sonnets to the nobility, among which are lord 
Buckhurst and Anne the amiable countess of Warwick* 1 . And, 
not to multiply more instances, Spenser in compliance with a 
disgraceful custom, or rather in obedience to the established 
tyranny of patronage, prefixed to the Fairy Queene fifteen 
of these adulatory pieces, which in every respect are to be num- 
bered among the meanest of his compositions 6 . 

In the year 1614, Chapman printed his version of the 
Odyssey, which he dedicated to king James’s favorite, Carr 
earl of Somerset This was soon followed by the Batracho- 
muomachy, and the Hymns, and Epigrams. But I find long 
before Chapman’s time, “ A Ballett betweene the myce and the 
frogges,” licenced to Thomas East the printer, in 1568 f . And 
there is a ballad, “ A moste strange weddinge of the frogge and 
the mouse,” in 1580*. 

He is also supposed to have translated Hesiod. But this 
notion seems to have arisen from these lines of Drayton, which 
also contain a general and a very honourable commendation of 
Chapman’s skill as a translator b . 

Others againe there liued in my days, 

That haue of us deserued no less prayse 
For their Translations, than the daintiest wit 
That on Parnassus thinks he high’st doth sit, 

And for a chair may mongst the Muses call 
As the most curious Maker of them all : 


-n quarto. 

* Thu practice is touched by a satirist 
of those times, in Pasquill’s Mad Cappe, 
Load. PHnted bv J. V. 1600. 4to 
fol S» Speaking of every great man. 

He ahaU have ballads written in his 
praise, 

Bookes dedicate vnto his patronage ; 
Wittes working for his pleasure many 
waies: 

fcegrues sought to mend his parentage. 

* Rmistr. Station. A. foL 177. b. 
Mr. Steevens informs us of an anony- 
mous interlude, called Thxrsttes kit 

VOL. IV. 


kumottrt and concmts, in 1598. See 
Shakesp. vol. iz. p. 166. See ibid, p.331. 
And the versions of Homer perhaps pro- 
duced a ballad, in 1586, “ The Lamen- 
tation of Hecuba and the Ladies of 
Troye." Aug. 1, to E. White. Reoiste. 
Station. B. foL 209. a. Again to W. 
Matthews, Feb. 22, 1593, “The La- 
mentation of TVoye for die death of 
Hector." Ibid. foL 305. a. 

* Licenced to E. White, Nov. 21, 
158a Registju Station. B. foL 174. b. 

h See also Bolton’s opinion of Chap- 
man, strpr. p. 98. 

T 
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As reuefend Chapman, who hath brought to vs 
Musaeus, Homer, and Hesiodvs, 

Out of the Greeke : and by his skill hath rear'd 
Them to that height, and to our tongue endear’d. 

That were those poets at this day aliue 
To see their books thus with vs to suruiue, 

They’d think, hauing neglected them so long, 

They had been written in the English tongue.* 

I believe Chapman only translated about fourteen lines from 
the beginning of the second book of Hesiod’s Works and 
Days, “ as well as I could in haste,” which are inserted in his 
commentary on the thirteenth Iliad for an occasional illustra- 
tion k . Here is a proof on what slight grounds assertions of 
this sort are often founded, and, for want of examination, 
transmitted to posterity l . 

As an original writer, Chapman belongs to the class of dra- 
matic poets, and will not therefore be considered again at the 
period in which he is placed by the biographers®. His trans- 


1 Elegy to Reynolds, ut supr. 

k Fol. 185. seq. 

1 Since this was written, I have dis- 
covered that ** Hesiod’s Georgies trans. 
lated by George Chapman, were li- 
cenced to Miles Patrich, May 14, 1618. 
But I doubt if the book was printed. 
Raoisra. Station. C. foL 290. b. 

[It was printed with the following 
title in 1618, “ The Georgicks of He- 
siod, by George Chapman, translated 
elaborately out of the Greek. Contain- 
ing [the] doctrine of Husbandrie, Mo- 
rafitie, and Pietie: with a perpetuall 
Calendar of good and bad dates; not 
superstitious but necessarie (as forre as 
naturali causes compcll) for all men to 
observe, and difference in following their 
affaires. Nec caret umbra Deo . Printed 
by H. L. for Miles Partrich.** 4to. 
Commendatory verses are prefixed by 
Drayton and Ben Jonson : with a dedi- 
cation to sir Francis Bacon, lord chan- 
cellor, who had been a student of Gray’s 
Inn, to which the following passage 
punningly alludes. “ All judgements of 
this season prefer to the wiscaome of all 


ether nations the most wise, learned and 
circularly spoken Grecians: according 
to that of the poet— 

Gratis ingenium ; Gram dedit ore rotunda 
Musa loqui. 

“ And why may not this Roiqane elogie 
of the Graians extend in praisefuU in- 
tention to Graies-Inne wits and orators?’* 
Those who admire Cooke’s version of 
the Works and Days, may yet be pleased 
to see the close of Chapman’s. 

That man a happy angel 1 waits upon, 
Makes rich and blessed, that through all 
his daies 

Is knowingly emploid. In all his waies 
Betwixt him and the gods, goes still un- 
blam’d: 

All their forewarnings and suggestions 
fram’d 

To their obedience; being directly 
view’d; 

All good endeavour'd, and all ill es- 
chew’d.— Park. ] 

m But this is said not without some 
degree of restriction. For Chapman 
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lations, therefore, which were begun before the year 1600, re- 
quire that we should here acquaint the reader with some parti- 
culars of his life. He wrote eighteen plays, which, although 
now forgotten, must have contributed in no inconsiderable de- 
gree to enrich and advance the English stage*. He was bom 
in 1557, perhaps in Kent. He passed about two years at Tri- 
nity college in Oxford, with a contempt of philosophy, but in 
a close attention to the Greek and Roman classics 0 . Leaving 
the university about 1576, he seems to have been led to Lon- 
don in the character of a poet; where he soon commenced a 
friendship with Spenser, Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Daniel, 
and attracted the notice of secretary Walsingham. He pro- 
bably acquired some appointment in the court of king James 
the First; where untimely death, and unexpected disgrace* 
quickly deprived him of his liberal patrons Prince Henry and. 
Carr. Jonson was commonly too proud, either to assist, or to 
be assisted; yet he engaged with Chapman and Marston in 
writing the comedy of Eastward Hoe, which was performed 
by the children of the revels in 1605°. But this association 


wrote " Ovid' s Banquet or Sauce, A 
Coronet for his mistress Philosophy and 
his amorous Zodiac. Lond. 1595. 4to." 
To which is added, “ The Amorous 
Contention of Phillis and Flora," a 
translation by Chapman from a Latin 
poem, written, as he says, by a Frier in 
the year 1400. There is also his Per- 
seus and Andromeda, dedicated in a 
prolix metrical Epistle to Carr earl of 
Somerset and Frances his countess. 
Lond. 1614. 4to. Chapman wrote a 
▼indication of this piece, both in prose 
*nd Terse, called, A free and offenceless 
Justification of a late jmblished and mis- 
iotcrpreted poem entitled Andromeda Li- 
ierata. Lond. 1614. 4to. 

Among Chapman's pieces recited by 
Wood, the following does not appear. 
u A booke called Petrarkes seauen pern- 
tentiall psalmes in Terse, paraphrastically 
translated, with other poems philosophi- 
cal, and a bymne to Christ upon the 
erosse, written by Geo. Chapman." To 
Matthew Selman, Jan. 13, 1611. Re- 
oistr. Station. C. foL 215. a. 


* [In the Epigrams of Freeman, 1614, 
Chapman was thus quaintly compli- 
mented for having surpassed his cotem- 

playwrigbts, and more nearly ap- 
ed to the style of the writers of 
ancient comedy. 

Our comedians thou outstrippest quite. 
And all the hearers more than #11 de- 
lightest; 

With unaffected stile and sweetest strain o 
Thy inambitious pen keeps on her pace. 
And commeth near'st the ancient com- 
micke vaine. 

And were Thalia to be sold and bought. 
No Chapman but thy selfe were to be 
sought — Pare.] 

• From the information of Mr. Wise, 
late RadclifFe’s librarian, and keeper of 
the Archives, at Oxford. 

° The first of Chapman's plays, I 
mean with his name, which appears in 
the Stationers* Registers, is the tragedy 
of Charles Duke or Byron. Entered 
to T. Thorp, Jun. 5, 1606. Rxgistr. 
C. foL 168. b. 
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.gave Jonson an opportunity of throwing out many satirical pa- 
rodies on Shakespeare with more security All the three au- 
thors, however, were in danger of being pilloried. for some re- 
flections on the Scotch nation which were too seriously under- 
stood by James the First When the societies of Lmcoln’s-inn 
and the Middle-temple, in 1613, had resolved to exhibit a splen- 
did masque at Whitehall in honour of the nuptials of the Pals- 
grave and the princess Elisabeth, Chapman was employed for 
the poetry, and Inigo Jones for the machinery. It is not clear, 
whether Dryden’s resolution to burn annually one copy of 
Chapman's best tragedy Bussy d’Amboise, to the memory of 
Jonson, was a censure or a compliment p . He says, however, 
that this play pleased only in the representation, like a star 
which glitters only while it shoots. The manes of Jonson per- 
haps required some reconciliatory rites: for Jonson being de- 
livered from Shakespeare, began unexpectedly to be disturbed 
at the rising reputation of a new theatric rival. Wood says, 
that Chapman was “ a person of most reverend aspect, religious 
and temperate, qualities rarely meeting in apoet'*!” 
The truth is, he does not seem to have mingled in the dissipa- 
tions and indiscretions, which then marked his profession f. 
He died at the age of seventy-seven, in 1634?, and was buried 
on the south side of saint Giles’s church in the Fields):* His 

• [Waiton has here adopted the cur- p&ny, shy of loose, shallow and vain as- 
rent slander of his day. It has been re- sedates, and preserved in his own con- 
served for a distinguished critic of our duct the true dignity of poetry, which 
own times, to dear the friend of Shake- he compared to the flower of the sun, 
Bpeare from this unmerited and foul re- that disdains to open its leaves to the 
proach. See Jonson’s Works by William eye of a smoking taper.— MSS. on 
Gifford, esq^-lEmr.] Langb. in Mus. Brit. — Pars.] 

p Preface to Slavish Fryer. f [From the following complaint in 

q Ath. Oxor. i. 592. Habmgton’s Castors, which was printed 

+ [ Davies of Hereford in his Scourge in 1635, it would seem that the poet's 
of Folly termed Chapman the “ father of remains did not obtain sepulture within 
our English poets,** tod the “ treasurer the church, 
of their company.** And, indeed, said 

Oldys, his head was a poetical treasury true that Chapman's reverend ashes 
or chronicle of whatsoever was memoro- must 

ble among the poets of his time, which L 7 e rudely mingled with the vulgar dust, 
made him latterly much resorted to by ’Cause carefull heyres the wealthy only 
the young gentry of good parts and edu- 

cation. But he was choice of his com- To build a glorious troublcoer the graue. 
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friend Inigo Jones planned and erected a monument to his 
memory, in the style of the new architecture, which was un- 
luckily destroyed with the old church r . There was an inti- 
mate friendship between our author and this celebrated re- 
storer of Grecian palaces. Chapman’s Musaeus, not that be- 
gun by Marlowe, but published in 1616, has a dedication to 
Jones : in which he is addressed as the most skilful and inge-* 
nious architect that England had yet seen. 

As a poetical novel of Greece, it will not be improper to 
mention here, the Clitophon and Leucippe of Achilles 
Tatius, under the title of “ The most delectable and plesant 
Historye of Clitophon and Leucippe from the Greek of Achilles 
Statius, &c. by W. B. Lond. 1577 s .” The president Mon- 
tesquieu, whose refined taste was equal to his political wisdom, 
is of opinion, that a certain notion of tranquillity in the fields 
of Greece, gave rise to the description of soft and amorous 
sentiments in the Greek romance of the middle age. But that 
gallantry sprung from the tales of Gothic chivalry. “Une cer- 
taine idee de tranquillity dans les campagnes de la Grece, fit 
decrire les sentimens de Pamour. On peut voir les Romans de 
Grecs du raoyen age. L’id£e des Paladins, protecteurs de la 
vertu et de la beauty des femmes, conduisit a celle de la galan- 
terie c .” I have mentioned a version of Heliodorus. 


Yet doe I not despaire, some one may be 
So seriously devout to poesie, 

As to translate his reUques, and find 
roome 

In the warme church to build him up a 
toombe. p, 59.— Park.] 

r Wood has preserved part of the epi- 
taph, u Georgius Chapmannus, poets 
Homericus,phiksophus verus (etsi Chris- 
tian us poeta) plusquam Celebris,'* &c. 
Ubi supr. 

0 In quarto, T. Creede. 

[Both the original and translation 
of this novel are in prow^-Rmov. ' It 
appeared again by A. H. in 1632. Her- 
bert says, “ I find nothing, entered for 
TV Creed, before 1593, in the hall-book. 
He was not made free till 7 Oct. 157S.” 


There is reason to suspect Mr. War- 
ton has rambled into some confusion 
here.— Park. But if Warton were thus 
ignorant, as is assumed both here and 
elsewhere by Mr. Ritson, if he did not 
know that this novel was written in prose, 
why should he state “ it will not be im- 
proper to mention here,” &c.? Where 
would be the impropriety of introducing 
a metrical version into a register of trans- 
lations in verse ? But without the quali- 
fying expression, the mention of Helio- 
dorus at the close of the paragraph ought 
to have removed every doubt; for even 
Mr. Ritson could not have denied War- 
ton an acquaintance with the zEthiopics, 
and the school-boy knowledge of its being 
written in prose.— Enrr.] 

1 Esprit des Loir, liv. xxvii. ch. 22. 
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As Bamaby Googe’s Zodiac of Palingenius was a favonte 
performance) and is constantly classed and compared with the 
poetical translations of this period, by the cotemporary critics, 
I make no apology for giving it a place at the dose of this re- 
view u . It was printed so early as the year 1565 *, with the fol- 
lowing tide *. “ The Zodiake of Life, written by the godly 

and learned poet Marcellas Pallingenius Stellatas, wherein are 


u I know not if translations of Plautus 
and Terence are to be mentioned here 
with propriety. I observe however in the 
notes, that Plautus’s Men-*chmi, copied 
by Shakespeare, appeared in English by 
W. W. or William Warner, author of 
Albion’s England. Lond. 1595. Tanner 
says that he translated but not printed 
all Plautus. MSS. Tann. Oxon. Rastall 
printed Trrens in English, that is, the 
Anuria. There is also, “ Andria the 
first Comedye of Terence,” by Maurice 
Kyffin, Lond. 1588. 4to. By the way, 
this Kyffyn, a Welshman, published a 
poem called u The Blessedness of Bry- 
taine, or a celebration of the queenes ho- 
ly day.” Lond. 1588. 4to. For John 
Wolfe. The Eunochus was entered at 
Stationers' Hall, to W. Leche, in 1597. 
And the Andria and Eunuchus, in 1600. 
Rzoistr. C. foL 2a a. Richard Ber- 
nard published Terence in English, 
Gambr. 1598. 4to. A fourth edition was 
printed at London, “ Opera ac industria 
R. B. in Axholmiensi insula Lincolne- 
sherii Epwortheatw.” By John Legatt, 
1614. 4to. 

Three or four versions of Cato, and 
one of 2E sop’s Fables, are entered in the 
register of the Stationers, between 1557 
and 1571. Rkgistr. A. 

• [Portions of this work were previ- 
ously printed, as the titles may serve to 
shew : “ The firste thre bokes of the 
most Christian poet Marcell us Palin- 
genius, called the Zodyake of Lyfe ; 
newly translated out of Latin into En- 
glish by Bamabe Googe.” Imp. at 
London by John Tisdale for R. New- 
bery. An. Do. 1560, 12mo» u The 
firste tyre bokes of the moste Christian 
poet Marcellus Palingenius, called the 
Zodiake of Life,” &c. Imp. as before An. 
1561. To these editions was appended 
a Tabic, afterwards omitted, “ brefelye 


declaryng the signification and meanyug 
of all such poeucall wordes as are con- 
teined wythin the boke, for the better un- 
derstanding thereof.” The earliest of 
these editions has a metrical preface, in 
which Melpomene is made to say to 
Googe, 

— « Stand by, yong man, dispatch 
And take thy pen in hand : 

Wryte thou the Civill wanes and broyle 
in auncient Latines land; 

Reduce to English sense (she said) the 
lofty Lucans verse ; 

The cruell chaunce and dolefull end of 
Cesar’s state rehearse. 

Urania recommends him to describe 
« the whirling spbeares :” but Calliope 
interferes, and directs him to the 
diacut Vita of Palingenius. Her sisters 
approve this advice, and Barnaby pro- 
ceeds to his task. Before the edition of 
1561 a new metrical introduction ap- 
peared, in which he says that the divine 
eloquence of Chauoer 

Hath past the poets all that cam e 
Of auncient Brutus lyne. 

And if Homer, Virgil and Ovid had 
found their way hither in the Augustan 
age of Googe, 

All these might well be sure 
Theyr matches here to fvnde. 

So muebe doth England florishe now 
With men of muses’ kynde. 

In the following year Googe produced 
his own poems and inserted a poetical 
and pleasing address to his translation of 
Pallingen.— Park. ] 

w A receipt for Ralph Newbery’s li- 
cence is entered for printing “ A boke 
called Pallingenius,” I suppose the 
original, 156a Registr. Station. A 
fol 48. a. 
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conteyned twelue bookes disclosing the haynous crymes and 
wicked vices of our corrupt nature : And plainlye declaring 
the pleasaunt and perfit pathway vnto eternall life, besides a 
number of digressions both pleasaunt and profitable. Newly 
translated into Englishe verse by Bamabee Googe. Probitas 
laudaiur et alget . Imprinted at London by Henry Denham 
for Rafe Newberye dwelling in Fleet-streate. Anno 1565 . 
Aprilis 18 x .” Bishop Tanner, deceived by Wood’s papers, 
supposes that this first edition, which he had evidently never 
seen, and which is indeed uncommonly rare, contained only 
the first seven books. In the epistle dedicatory to secretary 
sir William Cecill, he mentions his “ simple trauayles lately 
dedicated vnto your honor.” These are his set of miscellaneous 
poems printed in 1563 , or, “ Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Son- 
netes # , newly written by Barnabe Googe, 1563 , 15 Marche, 
for Raffe Newbery dwelling in Flete-strete a little aboue the 
Conduit in the late shop of Thomas Berthelet L” He apolo* 


x In 12mo. Bl. lett. Not paged. 
The last signature is Y y iiij. The co- 
lophon, “ Imprinted at London by Henry 
Denham,** &c. On the second leaf after 
the title, is an armorial coat with six 
copartments, and at the top the initials 
B. G. Then follow Latin commenda- 
tory verse s, by Gilbert Duke, Christo- 
pher Carlile doctor in divinity, James 
ltxwert, George Chatterton fellow of 
Chiist college m Cambridge, and David 
Bell, with some anonymous. Doctor 
Christopher Carlile was of Cambridge, 
and a learned orientalist, about 1550. 
He published many tracts in divinity. 
He was a writer of Greek and Latin 
verses. He has some in both languages 
on the death of Bucer in 1551. See 
Bucer's English Works, Basil. foL 
1577. f. 90S. And in the collection on 
the death of the two Brandons, 1551. 4to. 
ut supr. Others, before his Reply to 
Richard Smyth, a papistic divine, Lond. 
1582. 4 to. He prefixed four Latin copies 
to Drant’s Ecclesiastes aboye mention- 
ed, Lond. 1572. 4to. Two, to one of 
doctor John Jones*s books on Baths, 
Lond. 1572. 4 to. A Sapphic ode to 
Sadler's version of Vegetius, Lond. 1 572. 

4 to. A Latin copy to Chaloncr’s Dc 


Rep. Anglorum, Lond. 1579. 4to, A 
Latin hexasticto Batman’s Doom, Lond. 
1581. 4to. Two of his Latin poems in 
Papam, are (MS. Bale.) in MSS* Cot- 
ton. Tit. D. x. f. 77. He translated 
the Psalms into English prose, with 
learned notes. Finished Jun. 24, 1573. 
Among MSS. Moax, 206. Cojomesius 
has published a fragment of a Latin 
Epistle from him to Castalio, dat, kaL 
Maii, 1562, Cl. Viror. Epist. singul. 
Lond. 1694. 12mo. 

* [L, Blu.ideston, in an address to the 
reader dated May 27, 1562, takes credit 
to himself for having conducted these 
poems to the printer, and desires to be 
credited for wishing well to desert: 

Give Googe therefore his own deserved 
fame, 

Give Blundeston leave to wysh wel to 
his name. 

The eclogues are eight in number, the 
epitaphs four, and the sonnets, which are 
unrestricted to any uniformity of verse, 
are very numerous. Several of these are 
addressed to Alexander Nowell, and 
Nevyl. — Park.) 

y In 12mo. Bl. lett. See Rkgistr. 
Station. A. foL 88. b* 
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gises for attempting this work, three books of which, as he had 
understood too late, were “ both eloquently and excellently 
Englished by Maister Smith, dark vnto the most honorable 
of the queenes maiesties counsell. Whose doings as in other 
matters I haue with admiration behelde,” &c.* Oooge was 
first a retainer to Cecil!, and afterwards, in 156S, a gendeman- 
pensioner to the queen*. In his address to the vertuous and 
frendley reader , he thus, but with the zeal of a puritan, defends 
divine poetry. “ The diuine and notable Prophecies of Esay, 
the Lamentation of Jeremie, the Songs and Ballades of Solo- 
mon, the Psalter of Dauid, and the Booke of Hiob b , were 
written by the first auctours in perfect and pleasaunt hexame* 
ter verses. So that the deuine and canonicall volumes' were 
garnished and set forth with sweete according tunes and hea- 
uenly soundes of pleasaunt metre. Yet wyll not the gracelesse 
company of our pernicious hypocrites allow, that the Psalmes 
of Dauid should be translated into Englishe metre. Many, 
saye they, bycause they were only receiued to be chamted in 
the church, and not to be song in euery coblers shop. O 
monstrous and malicious infidels !— do you abhorre to heare 
f God’s] glory and prayse sounding in the mouth of a poore 
Christian artificer?” &c. He adds, that since Chaucer, “there 
hath flourished in England so fine and filed phrases, and so 
good and pleasant poets, as may counteruayle the doings of 
Virgill, Ouid, Horace, Iuuenal, Martial,” &c. There was a 
second edition in 1588 *, in which the former prefatory mat- 


* It is doubtful whether he means sir 
Thomas Smith, the secretary. Nor does 
it appear, whether this translation was in 
verse or prose. Sir Thomas Smith, how- 
ever, has left some English poetry. While 
a prisoner in the Tower in 1549, he trans- 
lated eleven of David's Psalms into En- 
glish metre, and composed three English 
metrical prayers, with three English 
copies of verses besides. These are now 
in the British Museum, MSS. Rio. 17. 
A. xvii. I ought to have mentioned this 
before. 

a Strype’s Parish, p. 144. 

‘'Job. 

“ [Thus largely entitled : “ The Zo« 


diake of life, written by the excellent 
and Christian poet Marcellus Palin- 
genius Stellatus. Wherein are contained 
twelve severall labours, pointing out 
most lhiely, the whole compasse of the 
world, the reformation of manners, the 
miseries of monkinde, the path way to 
vertue and vice, the etemitie of the 
soule, the course of the heavens, the mis- 
teries of nature, and dhiers other circum- 
stances of great learning, and no lease 
iudgement. Translated out of Larine 
into English by Baroabie Oooge, and 
by him newly recognished. Probitas* 
&c. Hereunto is annexed (for the read- 
er’s advantage) a large Table, as well of 
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ters of every kind are omitted c . This edition is dedicated to 
lord Buckhurst d . 

From the title of this work, Zodiacus Vitje, written in 
Latin hexameters by Marcello Palingeni, an Italian, about the 
year 1581, the reader at least expects some astronomical allu- 
sions# But it has not the most distant connection with the 
stars: except that the poet is once transported to the moon, 
not to measure her diameter, but for a moral purpose; and that 
he once takes occasion, in his general survey of the world, and 
in reference to his tide, to introduce a philosophic explanation 
of the zodiacal system c . The author meaning to divide his 
poem into twelve bodes, chose to distinguish each with a name 
of the celestial signs : just as Herodotus, but with less affecta- 
tion and inconsistency, marked the nine books or divisions of 
his history with the names of the nine Muses# Yet so strange 
and pedantic a title is not totally without a conceit, as the au- 
thor was born at Stellada, or Stellata, a province of Ferrara, 
and from whence he calls himself Marcellus Palingenius Stel- 
latus f # 

This poem is a general satire on life, yet without peevishness 
or malevolence; and with more of the solemnity of the censor, 
than the petulance of the satirist**. Much of the morality is 
couched under allegorical personages and adventures. The 


woords as of matters mentioned in this 
whole workc. Imp. at London by Ro* 
bert Robinson dwelling in Fetter Lane 
Deere Holbomc 1588. In this edition 
appears a translation of the Author's ori- 
ginal preface addressed to Hercules II. 
Duke of Femur. The dedication is ad- 
dressed to his former patron, Lord 
Burghley (not Buckhurst); and in this 
be declares, that although die number of 
faults in his rude translation made it 
impossible for him to amend it in all 
points, yet in overpassing many jarring 
discords, be had set the whole in as good 
tune as he could. He expresses an in- 
tention hereafter to attempt some matter 
worthy of the noble personage to whom 
he inscribes this.— *P aejl. 1 
c BL lett. 4to. 


d At the end is a short copy of verses 
by Abraham Fleming. See supr. p. 229. 

* B. xL Aquaaius. 

f It should have been Stxllatxnsis. 

* [Googe says in his dedication to 
Cecil, “ I have many times much muted 
wyth myselfe bow he (Palingenius) 
durst take upon him so boldely to con- 
troll the comipte and unchristian lives 
of the whole colledge of contemptuous 
Cardinals, the ungracious overseeings 
of bloud thirsty bishops, the pouch ply- 
ing practises of pelting priours, the ma- 

wyth the filthy fraternitie of flattering 
friers. ” From such a specimen it might 
be expected that alliteration had been 
studiously pursued in Googe's version, 
but this docs not appear. — Parx.] 
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Latinity is tolerably pure, but there is a mediocrity in the ver- 
sification. Palingenius’s transitions often discover more quick- 
ness of imagination, and fertility of reflection, than solidity of 
judgment Having started a topic, he pursues it through all 
its possible affinities, and deviates into the most distant and un- 
necessary digressions. Yet there is a facility in his manner, 
which is not always unpleasing : nor is the general conduct of 
the work void of art and method. He moralises with a bold- 
ness and a liberality of sentiment, which were then unusual; 
and his maxims and strictures are sometimes tinctured with 
a spirit of libertinism, which, without exposing the opinions, 
must have offended the gravity, of the more orthodox ecclesi- 
astics. He fancies that a confident philosopher, who rashly 
presumes to scrutinise the remote mysteries of nature, is shewn 
in heaven like an ape, for the public diversion of the gods. A 
thought evidently borrowed by Pope*. Although he submits 
his performance to the sentence of the church, he treats the 
authority of the popes, and the voluptuous lives of the monks, 
with the severest acrimony. It was the last circumstance that 
chiefly contributed to give this poem almost the rank of a clas- 
sic in the reformed countries, and probably produced an early 
English translation. After his death, he was pronounced an 
heretic ; and his body was taken up, and committed to the 
flames. A measure which only contributed to spread his book, 
and disseminate his doctrines. 

Googe seems chiefly to have excelled in rendering the de- 
scriptive and flowery passages of this moral Zodiac. He thus 
describes the Spring. 

The earth againe doth florishe greene, 

The trees repaire their springe ; 

With pleasaunt notes the nightingale 
Beginneth new to sing. 

With flowers fresh their heads bedeckt, 

8 See Essay ok Pops, p. 94. tended at least to praise Newton : but 

[The turn of the sentiment differs, perhaps the imitation of the thought oc- 
Palingenius laughed at Man ; Pope in- casicncd an ambiguity.— Asmy.J 
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The Furies dance in fielde: 

And wanton songes in mossye dennes 
The Drids and Satirs yielde. 

The wynged Cupide fast doth cast 
His dartes of gold yframed, &c* h 

There is some poetic imagination in Sagittarius, or the 
ninth book, where a divine mystagogue opens to the poet’s eyes 
an unknown region of infernal kings and inhabitants. Bat this 
is an imitation of Dante. As a specimen of the translation, and 
of the author’s fancy, I will transcribe some of this imagery* 

Now open wyde your springs, and playne 
Your caues abrode displaye, 

You sisters of Parnassus hyU 
Beset about with baye ! 

And vnto me, for neede it is, 

A hundred tongues in verse 
Sende out, that I these ayrie kings 

And people may rehearse. — 

Here fyrst, whereas in chariot red 
Aurora fayre doth ryse, 

And bright from out the ocean seas 
Appeares to mortal eyes, 

And chaseth hence the hellish night 
With blushing beauty fayre, 

A mighty King I might disceme, 

Placde hie in lofty chayre; 

Hys haire with fyry garland deckt 
Puft vp in fiendish wise ; 

Wyth browes full broade, and threatning loke, 

And fyry-flaming eyes. 

Two monstrous homes and large he had. 

And nostrils wide in sight; 

A1 black himself (for bodies black 
To euery euyll spright, 

a B. iif Tauaos. Signat. B ijj. 
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And ugly shape, hath nature dealt,) 

Yet white his teeth did showe; 

And white his graining tuskes stode, 

Large winges on him did growe, 

Framde like the wings of flindermke; 

His fete of largest sise, 

In fashion as the wilde-duck beares, 

Or goose that creaking cries : 

His tayle such one as lions haue : 

All naked sate he there, 

But bodies couered round about 
Wyth loth some shagged haire, 

A number great about him stoode, &c.' 

After viewing the wonders of heaven, his guide Timalphes, 
the son of Jupiter and Arete, shews him the moon, whose gates 
are half of gold and half of silver. They enter a city of the 
moon. 

The loftie walles of diamonde strong 
Were raysed high and framde; 

The bulwarks built of carbuncle 
That all as fyer yflamde. ■ ■ 

And wondred at the number great 
That through the city so, 

Ad dad in whyte, by thousands thick, 

Amyd the streates did ga 
Their heads beset with garlands fayre : 

In hand the lillies white 
They ioyfull beared— 

Then follows a mixture of classical and Christian history and 
mythology. This poem has many symptoms of the wildness 
and wanderings of Italian fiction. 

It must be confessed, that there is a perspicuity and a free- 
dom in Googe’s versification. But this metre of Sternhold and 

1 B. Signal H H iiij. k Ibid. Signal G G iiij. 
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Hopkins impoverished three parts of the poetry of queen Eli- 
sabeth’s reign. A hermit is thus described, who afterwards 
proves to be sir Epicure, in a part of the poem which has 
been copied by sir David Lyndesey. 

His hoary beard with siluer heares 
His middle fully rought 1 ; 

His skin was white, and ioyfull face: 

Of diuers colours wrought, 

A flowry garland gay he ware 
About his semely heare, &c. m 

The seventh book, in which the poet looks down upon the 
world, with its various occupations, follies, and vices, is opened 
with these nervous and elegant stanzas. 

My Muse aloft ! raise vp thyself. 

And vse a better flite: 

Mount vp on hie, and think it scorn 
Of base affayres to write. 

More great renoune, and glory more, 

In hautye matter lyes : 

View thou the gods, and take thy course 
Aboue the starrye skies : 

Where spring-tyme lasts for euermore, 

Where peace doth neuer quayle ; 

Where Suime doth shyne continually^, 

Where light doth neuer fayle. 

Clowd-causer south winde none there is, 

No boystrous Boreas blowes ; 

But mylder breathes the western breeze 
Where sweet ambrosia growes. 

Take thou this way, and yet sometimes 
Downe falling fast from hye, 

Nowe vp, nowe downe, with sundry sort 
Of gates® aloft go flye. 

1 reached. * Lib. ill. E j. " going. 
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And as some hawty place he seekes 
That couets ferre to see, 

So vp to Joue, past 0 starres to clyme, 

Is nedefull nowe for thee- 
There shalt thou, from the towry top 
Of ciystall-colour’d skie. 

The plot of all the world beholde 
With viewe of perfit eye. p 

One cannot but remark, that the conduct and machinery of 
the old visionary poems is commonly the same. A rural scene, 
generally a wilderness, is supposed. An imaginary being of con- 
summate wisdom, a hermit, a goddess, or an angel, appears; 
and having purged the poet’s eye with a few drops of some 
celestial elixir, conducts him to the top of an inaccessible moun- 
tain, which commands an unbounded plain filled with all na- 
tions* A cavern opens, and displays the torments of the 
damned : he next is introduced into heaven, by way of the 
moon, the only planet which was thought big enough for a 
poetical visit Although suddenly deserted by his mystic in- 
telligencer, he finds himself weary and desolate, on the sea- 
shore, in an impassable forest, or a flowery meadow. 

The following is the passage which Pope has copied from 
Palingenius : and as Pope was a £reat reader of the old En- 
glish poets, it is most probable that ne took it immediately from 
our translator, or found it by his direction* 1 . 

An Ape, quoth she, and iesting-stock 
Is Man, to god in skye, 

As oft as he doth trust his wit 
Too much, presuming hie, 

Dares searche the thinges of nature hid. 

Her secrets for to speake ; 

When as in very deed his minde 
Is dull, and all to weake. r 


0 beyond. 9 Signat. N j. 

4 Pope’s lines are almost too well 
known to be transcribed. 

Superiour beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law. 


Admir'd such wisdom in an earthly 
shape, 

And shew'd a Newton as we shew an 
Ape. 

r B. ri. Signat. Q, fij. 
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These are the lines of the original. 

Simia caelicolum risusque jocusque deorum est, 

Tunc Homo, cum temere ingenio confidit, et audet 
Abdita naturae scrutari, arcanaque rerum ; 

Cum revera ejus crassa imbecillaque sit mens. * 

Googe, supposed to have been a native of Alvingham in 
Lincolnshire, was a scholar, and was educated both at Christ’s 
college in Cambridge, and New-college in Oxford. He is 
complimented more than once in Turberville’s Sonnets c . He 
published other translations in English. I have already cited 
his version of Naogeorgus’s hexametrical poem on Antichrist, 
or the Papal Dominion *, printed at London in 1570, and 
dedicated to his chief patron sir William Cecill u . The dedi- 
cation is dated from Staples-inn, where he was a student. At 
the end of the book, is his version of the same author’s Spiri- 
tual Agriculture, dedicated to queen Elisabeth w . Thomas 
Naogeorgus, a German, whose real name is Kirchmaier, was 
one of the many moral or rather theological Latin poets pro- 
duced by the reformation x . Googe also translated and en- 
larged Conrade Heresbach’s treatise on agriculture, garden- 


• B. vi. v. 186. 

• See foL 8. b. 11. a. 124. a. edit. 
1571. [And again at fol. 115. Jasper 
Heywood also in his metrical preface to 
Thyestes, speaks of the grateful name 
that Googe had got; and Robinson 
in his Reward of Wickednesse 1574, 
benches him by the side of Skelton, 
Lydgate, Wager and Heywood.— 
Park.] 

• [ Googe’s title runs thus : “ The 
popish kingdome, or reigne of Antichrist, 
written in Latine verse by Thomas Nao- 
georgus, and Englyshed by Barnabe 
Googe.” Imprinted by Henry Denham 
ior R. Watkins, 1570. 4to. But it is 
not dated from , any place, nor is there 
any dedication or address to sir William 
Cecil. The translator professes to have 
undertaken his work on purpose to de- 
dicate it to his most gratious and re- 
doubted soveraigne lady, Q. Elisa- 
beth: and subjoins another book, en- 
titled “ The Spiritual Husbandrie,” 


by the same author, which he long be- 
fore translated. The original preface 
is dated Basil, Feb. 20. 155S. Both of 
these contain much curious matter.— 
Park.] 

■ I suspect there is a former edition 
for W. Pickering, Lond. 1566. 4 to. 

w In quarto. 

* Kirchmaier signifies the same in 
German as his assumed Greek name 
NAOFEOPT02, a labourer in the church. 
He wrote besides, five books of Satires, 
and two tragedies in Latin. He died 
in 1578. See “ Thoms Naogeorgli 
Reqncm pa pi stic um, cui adjecta sunt 
qusedam alia ejusdem argument!. Basil. 
1553.” 8vo. Ibid. 1559. One of his 
Latin tragedies called Hamanus, is 
printed among Oporinus’s Dr am at a 
Sacra, or plays from the Old Testament, 
in 1547, many of which are Latin ver- 
sions from the vernacular German. See 
Oporin. Dram. S. voL ii. p. 107. 
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ing, orchards, cattle, and domestic fbwis*. This version was 
printed in 1577, and dedicated from Kingston to sir William 
Fitzwilliams *. Among Crynes’s curious books in the Bodleian 
at Oxford*, is Googe’s translation from the Spanish of Lopez 
de Mendoza’s Proverbes, dedicated to Cecill, which I have 
never seen elsewhere, printed at London by R. Watkins in 
1579 b . In this book the old Spanish paraphrast mentions 
Boccace’s Theseid c . 

But it was not only to these later and degenerate classics, 
and to modem tracts, that Googe’s industry was confined. He 
also translated into English what he called Aristotle’s Table 
of the Ten Categories 4 , that capital example of ingenious 
but useless subtlety, of method which cannot be applied to prac- 
tice* and of that affectation of unnecessary deduction and frivo- 
lous investigation, which characterises die philosophy of the 
Greeks, and which is conspicuous not only in the demonstra- 
tions of Euclid, but in the Socratic disputations recorded by 
Xenophon. The solid simplicity of common sense would have 
been much less subject to circumlocution, embarrassment, and 
ambiguity. We do not want to be told by a chain of proofs, 
that two and two make four. This specific character of the 
schools of the Greeks, is perhaps to be traced backwards to 
the loquacity, the love of paradox, and the fondness for argu- 
mentative discourse, so peculiar to their nation. Even the good 
sense of Epictetus was not proof against this captious phrenzy. 
What patience can endure the solemn quibbles, which mark 
the stoical conferences of that philosopher preserved by Arrian? 
It is to this spirit, not solely from a principle of invidious ma- 
lignity, that Tully alludes, where he calls the Greeks, “ Ho- 
mines contentionis quam veritatis cupidiores e .” And in an- 
other part of the same work he says, that it is a principal and 

y In quarto, for Richard Watkins, of learned men the New-coUege in Ox- 
In the Preface to the first edition, he ford.* 1 

says, “ For my safety in the vniuersitie, 1 Feb. 1, 1577. There were otlMr 

I craue the aid and appeal to the defence editions, 1576, 1594. Lond. 4ta 
of the famous Christ-college in Cam- * Cod. Crtmes, 886. b Sm. 8vo. 

bridge whereof l was ons an mprofitable c FoL 71. a. 6 MSS. Coxcter. 

member, and [of] the ancient mother * De Orators, Lib. i. § xi. 
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even a national fault of this people, “ Quocunque in loco, quos- 
cunque inter homines visum est, de rebus aut difficillimis 
aut non necessariis, argutissime disputare f .” The natural 
liveliness of the Athenians, heightened by the free politics of 
a democracy, seems to have tinctured their conversation with 
this sort of declamatory disputation, which they frequently 
practised under an earnest pretence of discovering the truth, 
but in reality to indulge their native disposition to debate, to 
display their abundance of words, and their address of argu- 
ment, to amuse, surprise, and perplex. Some of Plato’s dia- 
logues, professing a profundity of speculation, have much of 
this talkative humour. 

Beside these versions of the Greek and Roman poets, and 
of the andent writers in prose, incidentally mendoned in this 
review, it will be sufficient to observe here in general, that 
almost all the Greek and Roman classics appeared in English 
before the year 1600. The effect and influence of these trans- 
lations on our poetry, will be considered in a future section. 

< Ibid. Lib. tt. § It. 


VOL. IV. 
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SECTION LX. 


B.UT the ardour of translation was not now circumscribed 
•within the bounds of the classics, whether poets, historian* 
orators, or critics, of Greece and Rome. 

I have before observed, that with our frequent tours through 
Italy, and our affectation of Italian manners, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the Italian poets became fashionable, 
and that this circumstance, for a time at least, gave a new turn 
to our poetry. The Italian poets, however, were buti n few 
hands ; and a practice of a more popular and general nature, 
yet still resulting from our communications with Italy, now be- 
gan to prevail, which produced still greater revolutions* This 
was the translation of Italian books, chiefly on fictitious and 
narrative subjects, into English. 

The learned Ascham thought this novelty in our literature 
too important to be passed over without observation, in his re- 
flections on the course of an ingenuous education. It will be 
much to our purpose to transcribe what he has said on this sub- 
ject : although I think his arguments are more like the reason- 
ings of a rigid puritan, than of a man of liberal views and true 
penetration ; and that he endeavours to account for the origin, 
and to state the consequences, of these translations, more in the 
spirit of an early calvinistic preacher, than as a sensible critic 
or a polite scholar. “ These be the inchauntments of Circe, 
brought out of Italie to marre mens manners in England : 
much, by example of ill life, but more by precepts of fonde 
bookes, of late translated oute of Italian into English, solde in 
euery shop in London, commended by honest titles, the sooner 
to corrupt honest manners, dedicated ouer boldly to vertuous 
and honorable personages, the easelyer to beguile simple and 
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honest wittes. It is pitty, that those which haue authoritie and 
charge to allow and disallow works to be printed, be no more 
circumspect herein than they are. Ten Sermons at Paules 
Crosse doe not so much good for moouing men to true doc- 
trine, as one of these bookes does harme with inticing men to 
ill living. Yea I say farther, these bookes tend not so much 
to corrupt honest liuing, as they doe to subuert true religion. 
More papists be made by your merry bookes of Italy, than by 
your earnest bookes of Louain*. — When the busie and open 
papists could not, by their contentious bookes, turne men in 
Englande faste inough from troth and right iudgemente in doc- 
trine, then the suttle and secret papists at home procured baw- 
(fie bookes to be translated out of the Italian toong, whereby 
ouermany yong willes and witts, allured to wan tonnes, doe now 
boldly contemne all seuere bookes that sound to honestie and 
godlines. In our forefathers time, when papistrie, as 'a stand- 
ing poole, couered and ouerflowed all England, few bookes 
were red in our toong, sauyng certayne Bookes of Chiualrie, 
as they sayd for pastime and pleasure, which, as some say, 
were made in monasteries by idle monkes or wanton chanons : 
as one for example, Morte Arthur, the whole pleasure of 
which booke standeth in two specyall poyntes, in open mans 
slaghter and bolde bawdrie : in which booke those be counted 
the noblest knights that doe kill most men without any quar- 
rell, and commit fowlest aduoulteries by sutlest shifts : as, syr 
Launcelote with the wife of king Arthure his maister: syr Tris- 
tram with the wife of king Marke his vncle : syr Lamerocke 
with the wife of king Lote that was his own aunte. This is 
good stufte for wise men to laughe at, or honest men to take 
pleasure at. Yet I knowe when God’s Bible was banished the 
court, and Morte Arthur receaued into the princes cham- 
ber. What toyes the dayly reading of such a booke may worke 
in the will of a yong ientleman, or a yong maide, that liueth 
welthely and idlely, wise men can iudge, and honest men doe 

* Serious books in divinity, written by the papists. The study of controversial 
theology flourished at the university of Louvain. 
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pittie. And yet ten Morte Arthures doe not the tenth part 
so much harme, as one of these bookes made in Italic, and 
translated in England. They open, not fond and common ways 
to vice, but such suttle, cunning, new and diuerse shifts, to 
carry yong willes to vanitie and yong wittes to mischiefe, to 
teache old bawdes new schoole pointes, as the simple head of 
an Englishman is not hable to inuent, nor neuer was heard of 
in England before, yea when papistrie ouerflowed alL Suffer 
these bookes to be read, and they shall soon displace all bookes 
of godly learning. For they, carrying the will to vanitie, and 
marring good manners, shall easily corrupt the minde with ill 
opinions, and false judgement in doctrine : first to thinke ill of 
all true religion, and at last, to thinke nothing of God himselfe, 
one speciall poynt that is to be learned in Italie and Italian 
bookes. And that which is most to be lamented, and there- 
fore more nedefiill to be looked to, there be more of these vn- 
gracious bookes set out in print within these fewe moneths, 
than haue been seene in England many score yeares before. 
And because our Englishmen made Italians cannot hurt but 
certoine persons, and in certaine places, therefore these Italian 
bookes are made English, to bringe mischiefe inough openly 
and boldly to all states 6 , great and meane, yong and old, euery 
where. — Our English men Italianated haue more in reuerence 
the Triumphes of Petrarche 0 , than the Genesis of Moyses. 
They make more accompt of Tullies Offices, than saint Paules 
Epistles : of a Tale in Boccace, than the Story of the Bible,” 
&c. d 

Ascham talks here exactly in the style of Prynne’s His- 
triomastjx. It must indeed be confessed, that by these books 
many pernicious obscenities were circulated, and perhaps the 
doctrine of intrigue more accurately taught and exemplified 
than before. But every advantage is attended with its incon- 


b conditions of life. 
c In such universal vogue were the 
TaiUMmsof Petrarch, or his Trionfi d* 
amour, that they were made into a public 
pageant at the entrance, 1 think, of Charles 


the Fifth into Madrid. 

d Ascham’s Schoolemastkr, edit. 
1589. foL 25. a. seqq. This book washes 
gun soon after the year 1563. Prepack, 
p. 1. 
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veniencies and abuses. That to procure translations of Italian 
tales was a plot of the papists, either for the purpose of facili- 
tating the propagation of their opiniqps, of polluting the minds 
of our youth, or of diffusing a spirit of scepticism, I am by no 
means convinced. But I have nothing to do with the moral 
effects of these versions. I mean only to shew their influence 
on our literature, more particularly on our poetry, although I 
reserve the discussion of this point for a future section. At 
present, my design is to give the reader a full and uniform 
view of the chief of these translations from the Italian, which 
appeared in England before the year 1600. 

I will begin with Boccace. The reader recollects Boccace’s 
Theseid and Troilus, many of his Tales, and large passages 
from Petrarch and Dante, translated by Chaucer. But die 
golden mine of Italian fiction opened by Chaucer, was, soon 
closed and forgotten. I must however premise, that the Italian 
language now began to grow so fashionable, that it was ex- 
plained in lexicons and grammars, written in English, and 
with a view to the illustration of the three principal Italian 
poets. So early as 1550, were published, “ Principal rules of 
the Italian grammar, with a dictionarie for the better vnder- 
standing of Boccase, Petrarche, and Dante, gathered into this 
tonge by William Thomas V* It is dedicated to sir Thomas 
Chaloner, an accomplished scholar. The third edition of this 
book is dated in 1567. Scipio Lentulo’s Italian grammar was 
translated into English in 1578, by Henry Grantham f . Soon 
afterwards appeared, in 1583, “ Campo di Fior, or The 
Flourie Field of four Languages of M. Claudius Desainliens, 
for the furtherance of the learners of the Latine, French, and 
English, but chieflie of the Italian tongues.” In 1 591, Thomas 
Woodcock printed “ Florid's second frutes to be gathered of 
twelve trees of divers but delightfull tastes to the tongues of 

* In quarto, for T. Berthelett. Again, said to have been rewarded by Edward 
4to, 1561. For T. Powell. Again, 4to, the Sixth with several preferments. See 
1.567. For H. Wykes. It was written at Strype’s Grindai., p. 5. 

Padua in 1548. Thomas, a bachelor in f For T. VautroJier. Svo. 

$ivil law at Oxford, and a clergyman, is 8 For YautiolliCr. 12mo. 
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It alian and Englishmen. To which is annexed a gardine of 
recreation yielding 6000 Italian prouerbs h .” Florio is Shake* 
speare’s Holophemes in Love's Labour Lost 1 . And not to 
extend this catalogue, which I fear is not hitherto complete, 
any further, The Italian Schoole-master was published in 
1591 k . But to proceed. 

Before the year 1570, William Paynter, clerk of the Office 
of Arms within the Tower of London, and who seems to have 
been master of the school of Sevenoaks in Kent, printed a very 
considerable part of Boccace's novels. His first collection is 
entitled, “The Palace of Pleasure, the first volume, con- 
taining sixty novels out of Boccacio, London, 1566.” It is 
dedicated to lord Warwick l . A second volume soon appeared, 
“The Pallace of Pleasure the second volume containing 
thirty-four novels, London, 1567 m .” This is dedicated to sir 
George Howard ; and dated from his house near the Tower, as 
is the former volume. It would be superfluous to point out 
here the uses which Shakespeare made of these volumes, after 
the full investigation which his antient allusions and his plots 
have so lately received. One William Painter, undoubtedly 
the same, translated William Fulk's Antiproonosticon, a 
treatise written to expose the astrologers of those times a . He 
also prefixed a Latin tetrastic to Fulk’s original, printed in 
1570 °. 

h But his First Fruie, or, Dialogues lege Cambridge, in a copy of recommen- 
in Italian and English, with instruction datory verses prefixed to the second edi- 
for the Italian, appeared in 1578. His lion of Googe’s Falingenius, attacks 
Italian dictionary, in 1595. Paintxe, Lucas, and outers, the abet- 

1 See Act iv. Sc. ii. tors of Fulk’s AMneaooirosncoir, and 

k For Thomas Purfoot. 12mo. the censurers of astrology. In the an- 

1 A second edition was printed for H. tient registers of the Stationers’ company, 
Binneman, Loud. 1575. 4 to. an Almanac is usually joined with a 

m A second edition was printed by prognostication. See Registr. A. fbl. 
Thomas Marsh, in octavo. Both volumes 59. b. 61. a. 

appeared in 1575. 4to. ® In 1563, is a receipt for a licence to 

[The Palace of Pleasure was reprint- William Joiner for printing “ The Citye 
edby Mr. Haslewood in 1813. 3 vols. of Cyvelite, translated into Englessheby 
4to. — Edit. ] William Paynter. ” Registr. A. ut supr. 

" Lond. 1570. 12mo. At the end is fbl. 86. b. In 1565, there is a receipt 
an English tract against the astrologers, for licence to W. James to print ** Serten 
very probably written by Painter. Ed- historyes collected oute of dyvcrs rrgbte 
ward Dering, a fellow of Christ’s col- good and profitable authors by WUnam 
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With Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, we must not con- 
found “ A petite Pallace of Pettie his plesure,” although pro* 
perly claiming a place here, a book of stories from Italian and 
other writers, translated and collected by William Pettie, a 
student of Christchurch in Oxford about the year 1576 p . It 
is said to contain, M manie prettie histories by him set forth in 
comely colors and most delightfully discoursed.” The first 
edition I have seen was printed in 1598, the year before our 
author’s death, by James Roberts. The first tale is Sinorix 
and Camma, two lovers of Sienna in Italy, the last Alexius 
Among Antony Wood’s books in the Ashmolean Museum, is 
a second edition dated 1608 r . But Wood, who purchased 
and carefully preserved this performance, solely because it was 
written by his great-uncle, is of opinion, that “ it is now so far 
from being excellent or fine, that it is more fit to be read by a 
school-boy, or rusticall amoretto, than by a gentleman of mode 
and language 1 .” Most of the stories are classical, perhaps 
supplied by the English Ovid, yet with a variety of innova-* 
tion$, and a mixture of modem manners. 

Painter at the end of his second volume, has left us this 
curious notice. “ Bicause sodaynly, contrary to expectation* 
this Volume is risen to greater heape of leaues, I doe omit 
for this present time sundry Nouels of mery devise, reseru* 
ing the same to be joyned with the rest of an other part, where- 
in shall succeede the remnant of Bandello, specially subch, soft 
frable, as the learned French man Fnuwjois de Belleforrest 
hath selected, and the choysest done in the Italian* Some 
also out of Erizzo, Ser Giouanni Florentino, Parabosco, Cyn- 
thio, Straparole, Sansouino, and the best liked out of the 
Queene of Nauarre, and other Authors. Take these in good 

Paynter.” Ibid. fol. 1S4. b. The second intituled Sinorix Canna and Sinnatus.” 
part of the “Police ofPUarure is en- Registr. Station. A. fol. 191. b. In 
tered with Nicholas Englonde, in *1565. Pet tie’s tale, Camma is wife to Sinnalus’. 
Ibid. foL 156. a. r There was a third in 1613. By G. 

p Entered that year, Aug. 5, to Wat- Eld. Lond. 4to. Bl. lett. 
kins. Rsgistju Station. B. fol. 134. a r * Ath. Oxon. i. 240. Fattie in coq- 
4 There is an Epistle to the Reader by junction with Bartholomew Young, trans- 
it W. In 1569, there is an entry with lated the Civile Conversation of Stephen 
Richard J ames for printing “ A ballet Guazzo, 1586. 4to. 
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part, with those that haue and shall come forth*” But there 
is the greatest reason to believe, that no third volume ever ap* 
peared. And it is probable, that Painter by the interest of his 
booksellers, in compliance with the prevailing mode of public 
cation, and for the accommodation of universal readers, was 
afterwards persuaded to print his sundry novels in the perish- 
able form of separate pamphlets, which cannot now be recot 
verecL 

Boccace’s Fiametta was translated by an Italian, who 
seems to have borne some office about the court, in 1587, with 
this title, “Amorous Fiametta, wherein is sette downe a 
catalogve of all and singvlar passions of loue and iealousie in-» 
cident to an enamored yong gentlewoman, with a notable ca-. 
neat for all women to eschew deceftfull and wicked loue, by 
an apparent example of a Neapolitan lady, her approued and 
long miseries, and wyth many sound dehortations from the 
same* Fyrst written in Italian by master John Boccace, the 
learned Florentine, and poet lavreat* And now done into. 
English by B* Oiouanno del M. Temp V’ The same year 
was also printed, “ Thirteene most pleasaunt and delectable 
questions entituled A disport of diuers noble personages from 
Boccace* Imprinted at London by A* W- for Thomas Wood- 
cock, 1587 u .” 

Several tales of Boccace’s Decameron were now translated 
into English rhymes* The celebrated story of the friendship 
of Titus and Gesippus was rendered by Edward Lewicke, a 
name not known in the catalogue of English poets, in 1562 w « 
The title is forgotten with the translator, “ The most wonder- 
full and pleasaunt history of Titus and Gisippus, whereby is 
fully declared the figure of perfect frendshyp drawen into En-? 
glish metre by Edwarde Lewicke* Anno 1562* For Thomas 
Hacket*.” 


1 In quarto, for Thomas Gubblns. 

“ In quarto. There is entered with 
Richard Smyth, in 1566, “ A boke in- 
tituled the xiij questions composed in the 
Italian by John Boccace/’ Registr. 
Station. A. fol. 153. a. 


w See voL til. p. 167* 

* In 12roo. Ad calc. u Fxms quod 
Edward Letmck , /’ [Mr. Collier has 
shown that Lewicke did not translate 
from Boccacio, but from Sir T. Elliott's 
“ Governor/* Poetical Decameron, 
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It is nof suspected, that those affectingsterieev therCmm* 
and Iphigenia, and the Theodore and Honoria, of Boc- 
cace, so beautifully paraphrased by Dryden, appeared in En- 
glish verse, early in the reign of queen Elisabeth. 

Theodore and Honoria was translated, in 1569, by doc- 
tor Christopher Tye, the musician, already mentioned as a 
voluminous versifier of scripture in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth. The names of the lovers are disguised, in the following 
tide. u A notable historye of Nastagio and Trauersari, no less 
pitiefull than pleasaunt, translated out of Italian into English 
verse by C. T. Imprinted at London in Poules churchyarde, 
by Thomas Purefoote dwelling at the signe of the Lucrece. 
Anno 1 569 r ” Tye has unluckily applied to this tale, the same 
stanza which he used in translating the Acts of the Apostles. 
The knight of hell pursuing the lady, is thus described. 

He sawe approche with swiftie foote 
The place where he did staye, 

A dame, with scattred heares vntrussde, 

Bereft of her araye. . ■ ■ 

Besides all this, two mastifies great 
Both fierce and full he sawe, 

That fiercely pinchde her by the flanke 
With greedie rauening rawe. 

And eke a Knight, of colour pwarthe, 

He sawe behinde her backe, 

Came pricking after, flinging forthe 
Vpon a courser blacke : 

With gasdye thretning countenaunce. 

With armyng sworde in hande ; 

His looke wold make one feare, his eyes 
Were like a fiery brande, &c. 1 


▼oL ti. p. 84 .— Edit.] There is entered, 
in i 570, with H. Binneman, “Thepeti- 
full history of ij loryng Italians." Rs- 
oitra. Station. A. foL 204. b. 

- y In 12mo. BL lett In that year 


Purfoot has licence to print “ the Hi- 
story of Nostagio." The earae book. 
Rxoiffnu Station. A. foL 183. b. [See 
supr. p. 18.] 

* Sic nat A t. 
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About the same time appeared the tale of Cymon and Iphi- 
genia, “ A pleasaunt and delightfiill History of Galesus, 
Cymon, and Iphigenia, describing the ficklenesse of fortune 
in love. Translated out of Italian into Englishe verse by T. C. 
gentleman. Printed by Nicholas Wyer in saint Martin’s pa- 
rish besides Charing Cross a .” It is in stanzas *. I know not 
with what poet of that time the initials T. C. can correspond, 
except with Thomas Churchyard, or Thomas Campion. The 
latter is among the poets in England’s Parnassus printed in 
1600, is named by Camden with Spenser, Sidney, and Dray- 
ton ; and, among other pieces, published “ Songs, bewailing 
the untimely death of Prince Henry f, set forth to bee sung to 


* In 12mo. Bl. left. 

• [And commences Urns : 

An ilande standes in Tritons reigne. 
That Cyprus hath to name : 

A seate somtime of kingdomes nyne 
Renowmde with lastyng fame, 

And for the great amenitie 
And fertilnes of soyle 
Not subject or of value lease 

Than any ocean Oe, Ac. — P axk.] 

f [This rare publication occurs in the 
Bodleian Library, and is inscribed in a 
copy of Latin veroes to Frederick Count 
Palatine, the brcther-in-law of prince 
Henry. The songs are seven in num- 
ber, and seem of sufficient merit to af- 
fords specimen of Campion’s lyric verse. 
The following is addressed to the illus- 
trious Frederic. 

How like a golden dreame yon met and 
parted, 

That pleasing straight doth vanish : 
O, who can ever banish 
The thought of one so princely and free- 
hearted! 

But hee was pul’d up in his prime by 
fate, 

And love for him must moume, though 
all too late. 

Teares to the dead are due, let none 
forbid ' 

Sad harts to sigh, true griefs cannot 
be hid. 

Yet the most bitter storme to height in- 
creased, 

By heav’n againe is ceased : 


O time that all things movest. 

In griefe and joy thou equall measure 
lovest 

Such the condition is of humane life. 
Care must with pleasure mixe, and peace ' 
with strife: 

Thoughts with the dayes must change, 
as tapers waste, 

So must our griefes, day breakes when 
night is past. 

Campion also wrote “ The Descrip- 
tion of a Maske presented before the 
King at Whitehall on Twelfth Night, in 
honour of the marriage of Lord Hayea 
with the daugh t er of Lord Denny e.” 
1607. 4 to. To this other short poems 
are adjoined. See MS. Addenda to 
Gildon, in the Bodleian Library, by T. 
Coxeter, who further notices, as the pro- 
ductions of Campion, “ A relation of the 
Royal Entertainment given by Lord 
Knowles at Cawsome-house near Read- 
ing, to Q. Anne, in her progress to- 
ward Bathe, Apr. 27 & 8th, 1613; 
whereunto is annexed the description, 
speeches, and songs of the Lord’s Maske 
presented in the Sanquetting-house, on 
the Mariage-night of Count Palatine 
and the Ladie Elizabeth,” 1613. 4 to. 

“ The Description of a Maske pre- 
sented on St Stephen’s night, at the 
Mariagc of the Earl of Somerset and 
Lady Frances Howard,” 1614. 4ta* 

“ Thoma Campiani Epigrammatum, 
lib. ii. Umbra. Elegiarurn liber unus.” 
1619. 12rao. “ A new way of making 
foure parts in Counterpoint,” Ac. wfth- 
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the lute or viol by John Coprario*, in 161 3 b .” But he seems 
rather too late to have been our translator. Nicholas Wyer 
the printer of this piece, not mentioned by Ames, perhaps 
the brother of Robert, was in vogue before or about the year 
1570 . 

It is not at all improbable, that these old translations, now 
entirely forgotten and obsolete, suggested these stories to Dry* 
den’s notice. To Dryden they were not more antient, than 
pieces are to us, written soon after the restoration of Charles 
the Second : and they were then of sufficient antiquity not to 
be too commonly known, and of such mediocrity, as not to 
preclude a new translation. I think we may trace Dryden in 
some of the rhymes and expressions 0 . 

It must not be forgot, that Sachetti published tales before 
Boccacef. But the publication of Boccace’s Decameron gave 
a stability to this mode of composition, which had existed in a 
rude state before the revival of letters in Italy. Boccace col- 
on! date, 4to Reprinted in 1674, as gives a specimen of Licentiate ■ lam ~ 
“The Art of Descant, or composing tncke* in English, our present blank 
Musick in Parts,' 1 &c. See Playford's verse, p. 12. More of this hereafter. 
Introduction to die Skill of Musick. In T. C. in our singing-psalms, is affixed 
Davison's Poetical Rapsodie, 1611, to psalm 1S6. [SeevoL iii.p. 453.] I be- 
Campion has three love poems, “ Of his lieve he is the author of a Masque pre- 
Mistresse's face : upon her Palenesse: seated on Saint Stephen's Night, 1604. 
of Comma's singing," and “ A Hymne * In 1 569, Thomas Colwell has licence 
in praise of Neptune." to print “A ballet of two faythfullfrynds 

Camden, in his Remains, classes Cam- beynge bathe in love with one lady.", 
{ion with Spenser, Daniel, Jonson, Regist*. Station. A. fed. 193. a. This 
Drayton, and Shakespeare ; but neither seems to be Palamon and Aecite. I 
Spenser nor Shakespeare had then at- know not whether I should mention 
tuned to that eminence above their fel- here, Robert Wilmot's tragedy of Tan- 
lows, which they now undisputedly hold, cued and Gismuxd, acted before queen 
— Pane.] Elisabeth at the Inner-temple, in 1568, 

* [Which Copnurio, says Wood, was and printed in 1592, as the story, oii- 
not a foreigner but an Englishman born, ginally from Boccace, is in Paynter's 
who having spent much of his time in Collection, and in an old English poem. 
Italy, changed his name from Cooper to [See voL iiL p. 71.] There is also an. 
Coprario. Fasti Oxon«i. 229.— Paek.] old French poem called Guxchaed it 

b See also Meres, ubi supr. fol. 28a Sigismokde, translated from Boccace 
Under his name at length are “ Obser- into Latin by Leo Aredne, and thence 
nations on the Art of English Poesie.' into French verse by Jean Fleury. Pa- 
Lond. by R. Field, 1602." 12mo. De- ris. Bl. left, 4to. See Decamkkon, 
dicated to lord Buckhurst, whom he Giorn. iv. Nov. i. 
calls “the noblest judge of poesie," Ac. f [ Sacchetti was only eighteen years 

This pi dee is to prove that English is of age when the first part of the Deca- 
capable of all the Roman measures. He meron appeared.— • Edit.] 
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lected the common tales of his country, and procured others of 
Grecian origin from his friends and preceptors the Constants- 
nopolitan exiles, which he decorated with new circumstances, 
and delivered in the purest style. Some few perhaps are of his 
own invention. He was soon imitated, yet often unsuccess- 
fully, by many of his countrymen, Poggio, Bandello, the ano- 
nymous author of Le Ciento Novelle Antike # , Cinthio, 
Firenzuola, Malespini, and others. Even Machiavel, who 
united the liveliest wit with the profoundest reflection, and who 
composed two comedies while he was compiling apolitical history 
of his country, condescended to adorn this fashionable species 
of writing with his Novella di Belfegor, or the tale of Bel- 
phegor. 

In Burton’s Melancholy, there is a curious account of the 
diversions in which our ancestors passed their winter-evenings. 
They were not totally inelegant or irrational. One of them 
was to read Boccace’s novels aloud. ‘‘The ordinary recrea- 
tions which we haue in winter, are cardes, tables and dice, 
shouel-board, chesse-play, the philosopher’s game, small trunkes, 
balliardes, musicke, maskes, singing, dancing, vle-games d , 
catches, purposes, questions : merry tales, of errant knights, 
kings, queenes, loners, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfes, thieves, 
fayries, Boccace’s Nouelles, and the rests” 

, The late ingenious and industrious editors of Shakespeare 
have revived an antient metrical paraphrase, by Arthur Brooke, 
of Bandello’s history of Romeo and Juliet. “ The Tragicall 
Hystory of Romeus and Juliet: Contayning in it a rare 
example of true Constancie, with the subtill Counsels and prac- 
tises of an old fryer and ther ill event. Imprinted at London 
in Fleete-streete within Temple Barre at the signe of the hand 
and starre by Richard Tottill the xix day of November. Ann. 
Dom. 1562 r .” It is evident from a coincidence of absurdities 

• [The Ciento Novelle Antike are of • P. ii. §. 2. pa g. 230. editfol. 1624. 
much higher antiquity than the tales of f Under which year is entered in the 
Boccacc. — R itson.] register of the Stationers, M Recevyd of 

d Christmas games. See what is said Mr. Tottle for his license for pry u tinge of 
above of Ulk, vol. tii. p. 143. the Tragicall history of the Romeus ahd 
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and an identity of phraseology, that this was Shakespeare’s 
original, and not the meagre outline which appears in Painter. 
Among the copies delivered by Tottel the printer to the star 
tioners of London, in 1582, is a booke called Romeo and Ju- 
letta*. But I believe there were two different translations in 
verse. It must be remembered here, that the original writer 
of this story was Luigi da Porto, a gentleman of Verona, who 
died in 1529. His narrative appeared at Venice in 1585, under 
the title of La Giulietta, and was soon afterwards adopted 
by Bandello. Shakespeare, misled by the English poem, miss- 
ed the opportunity of introducing a most affecting scene by the 
natural and obvious conclusion of the story. In Luigi’s novel, 
Juliet awakes from her trance in the tomb before the death of 
Romeo. From Turberville’s poems printed in 1567, we learn, 
that Arthur Brooke was drowned in bis passage to New-haven, 
and that he was the author of this translation, which was the 
distinguished proof of his excellent poetical abilities. 

Apollo lent him lute for solace sake, 

To sound his verse by touch of stately string; 

And of the neuer fading baye did make 
A laurell crowne, about his browes to clinge, 

In proofe that he for myter did excell, 

As may be iudge by Iidyet and her Mate ; 

For ther he shewde his cunning passing well 
When he the tale to English did translate. — 

Aye mee, that time, thou crooked dolphin, where 
Wast thou, Aryon’s help and onely stay, 

That safely him from sea to shore didst beare, 

When Brooke was drownd why was thou then away? &c. h 

The enthusiasts to Shakespeare must wish to see more of 


Juum with Sonnettes.” Registr. A. 
foL 86. a. It is again entered in these 
Registers to be printed, vis. Feb. 18, 
1582, for Tottel. And Aug. 5, 1596, 
as a newe ballet, for Edward White. Ri- 
cist£. C. fo). 12. b. 


8 Reg 1st a. B. fol. 193. a. See last 
Note. 

h Fol. 143. b. 144. a. Ejntaph on the 
Death of Maister Arthur Brooke . edit. 2 . 
12mo. 1570. 
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Arthur Brooke’s poetry, and will be gratified with the dullest 
anecdotes of, an author to whom perhaps we owe the existence 
of a tragedy at which we have all wept. I can discover nothing 
more of Arthur Brooke, than that he translated from French 
into English, The Agreement of sundrie plates of Scripture 
seeming to iarre , which was printed at London in 1563. At 
the end is a copy of verses written by the editor Thomas 
Brooke the younger, I suppose his brother ; by which it ap~ 
pears, that the author Arthur Brooke was shipwrecked before 
the year 1563 l . Juliet soon furnished a female name to a new 
novel. For in 1577, Hugh Jackson printed w The renowned 
Historic of Cleomenes and Juliet*.” Unless this be Brooke’s 
story disguised and altered. 

Bishop Tanner, I think, in his correspondence with the 
learned and accurate Thomas Baker of Cambridge, mentions a 
prose English version of the Novelle of Bandello, who en- 
deavoured to avoid the obscenities of Boccace and the impro- 
babilities of Cinthio, in 1580, by W. W. Had I seen this 
performance, for which I have searched Tanner’s library in 
vain, I would have informed the inquisitive reader, how far it 
accommodated Shakespeare in the conduct of the Tragedy of 
Romeo and Juliet. As to the translator, I make no doubt 
that the initials W. W. imply William Warner the author of 
Albion’s England *, who was esteemed by his cotemporaries 
as one of the refiners of our language, and is said in Meres’s 
Wit’s Treasury, to be one of those by whom “ the English 
tongue is mightily enriched, and gorgeously invested in rare 
ornaments and resplendent habiliments m .” Warner was also 
a translator of Plautus ; and wrote a novel, or rather a suite of 


1 In octavo. Panic. “ Soma men here- 
tofore baue attempted.” 

k Oct. 14. Rxgistju Station. B. foL 
142. b. 

1 But W. W. may mean William 
Webbe, author of the Discourse or 
English Post hie, 1586. I remember 
an old book with these initials; and 
which is entered to Richard Jones, in 
1536, “ A history entituied a strange 


and petifuU nouell, dyscoursynge of a 
noble lorde and his lady, with their tra- 
cicaU ende of them and thayre ij chil- 
dren executed by ablacke monryon.” 
Resist*. Station. A. foL 187. b. 
There is a fine old pathetic ballad, rather 
too bloody, on this story, I think in 
Wood's collection of ballads in the Ash* 
molean Museum. 
m FoL 280. edit 1598. 
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stories, much in the style of the adventures of Heliodorus’s 
Ethiopic romance, dedicated to lord Hunsdon, entitled, “ Sy- 
rinx, or a seauenfold Histone, handled with varietie of plea- 
sant and profitable, both commicall and tragically argument. 
Newly perused and amended by the first author W. Warner. 
At London, printed by Thomas Purfoote, See. 1597 V’ War- 
ner in his Albion’s. England, commonly supposed to be first 
printed in 1592°, says, “ Written haue 1 already in Prose, 
allowed of some, and now offer I Verse, attending indifferent 
censvres.” 

In 1598 was published, as it seems, “ A fyne Tuscane hys- 
torye called Abnalt and Lucinda.” It is annexed to “ The 
Italian Schoolemaister, conteyninge rules for pronoun- 
cynge the Italyan tongue p .” 

Among George Gascoigne’s Weedes printed in 1575, is 
the tale of Ferdinando Jeronimi # , or u The pleasant fable of 
Ferdinando Ieronimi and Leonora de Valasco, translated out 
of the Italian riding tales of Bartello.” Much poetry is inter- 
woven into the narrative. Nor, on the mention of Gascoigne, 
will it be foreign to the present purpose to add here, that in 
the year 1566 he translated one of Ariosto’s comedies called 
Sufpositi, which was acted the same year at Gray’s-inn. The 


■ In quarto. Bl. lett. This is the se- 
cond edition. The first being full of 
faults. To the Reader, he says, “ One 
in penning pregnanter, and a scholUr 
better than myselfe, on whose graue the 
grasse now groweth preen, whom other- 
wise, though otherwise to me guiltie, I 
name not, hath borrowed out of euerie 
Calamus [of the Syrinx,] of the Stone 
herein handled, argument and inuendon 
to seuerall bookes by him published. 
Another of late, hauing (fayning the 
tune a Translation) set foorth an histo- 
ne of a Duke of Lancaster neuer before 
authored, hath vouchsafed to incerte 
therein whole pages verbatim as they are 
herein extant,** Ac. The first edition is 
entered to Purfoot, Sept. 22, 1584. Ra- 
ws**. Station.* B. fol. 201. a. 

• Lond. by T. Orwin. 4to. Bl. lett. 


But it is entered to Thomas Cadman, 
Nov. 7, 1586. Registr. B. foL 212. b. 
As printed. [The edition of 1592 has 
in the title-page '< the third time correct- 
ed and augmented.”— Ruson.] 

p Entered to the two Purfootes, 
Aug. 19. Registr. Station. C. foL 40. 
b. [The writer was Claudius Holla- 
band. The Tuscan history is in prose. 
— Parx.] 

* [It was previously printed in Gas- 
coigne’s “Hundred) sundrie Flowres 
bound up in one small Poesie;** and 
entitled “ A pleasant Discourse of the 
Adventures of Master F. J. (Freeman 
Jones) conteyning excellent Letters, So- 
nets, Lays, Ballets, Rondlets, Veriays 
and Verses.” See the Life of Gascoigne, 
by Mr. ' Alex. Chalmers, prefixed to bis 
poetical works.— Park.] 
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title is “ Svpposes. A comedie written in the Italian toogoe 
by Ariosto, Englished by George Gascoigne of Graies inne 
esquire, and there presented, 1566 q .” This comedy was first 
written in prose by Ariosto, and afterwards reduced into 
rhyme. Gascoigne’s translation is in prose. The dialogue is 
supported with much spirit and ease, and has often the air of 
a modern conversation. As Gascoigne was the first who ex- 
hibited on our stage a story from Euripides, so in this play he 
is the first that produced an English comedy in prose. By the 
way, the quaint name of Petruchio, and the incident of the 
master and servant changing habits and characters, and per- 
suading the Scenese to personate the father, by frightening 
him with the hazard of his travelling from Sienna to Ferrara 
against the commands of government, was transferred into the 
Taming of the Shrew. I doubt not, however, that there 
was an Italian novel on the subject From this play also the 
ridiculous name and character of Doctor Dodipoll seems to 
have got into our old drama r . But to return. 

In Shakespeare’s Much ado about Nothing, Beatrice' 
suspects she shall be told she had “her good wit out of the 
Hundred Merry Tales*.” A translation of Les Cent Nou- 
velles Nouvelles, printed at Paris before the year 1500, 
and said to have been written by some of the royal family of 
France*, but a compilation from the Italians, was licenced to 
be printed by John Waly, in 1557, under the title of “A Hun* 
dreih mery tayles,” together with The freere and the boye, stans 
•puer ad mensam , and youthe , charite > and humylite *. It was 
frequently reprinted, is mentioned as popular in Fletcher’s 
Nice Valour; and in the London Chaunticleres, so late 


q See Gascoigne's Hxarbes, foL 1. 
r See fol. 4, &c. See also Nashe’s Pre- 
face to G. Harvey's Hunt it up : print- 
ed in 1596. “ The wisdome of Doctor 
Dodepole plated by the children of 
Paules,” is entered to R. Olyfle, Oct 7, 
1600. Rxoistju Station. C. fol. 65. b. 

* Act ii. Sc. i. [This is a slight mis- 
take; the passage ai)uded to stands thus: 

That 1 was disdainful, and that 


I had my good wit out of the Atmdrsd 
merry taUt;— -Well, this was Sfgnior Be- 
nedick that said so.— Edit. 1 

* [According to Ritson, Mr. Warton 
and Mr. Steevena have both confounded 
Let Cent Nouvdlet NowcUes with the 
queen of Navarre's Tales. Obs. p. 43. 
— Park.] 

* Rrgistr. Station. A. fol. 82. a* 
See also B, sub ann. 1581. fbL 186. a. 
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as 1659, is cried for sale by a ballad-vender, with the Seven 
wise Men of Gotham u , and Scogan’s Jests w . 

In 1587, George Turberville the poet, already mentioned as 
the translator of Ovid’s Epistles, published a set qf tragical 
tales* in verse, selected from various Italian novelists. He 
was a skilful master of the modem languages, and went into 
Russia in the quality of secretary to Thomas Randolph esquire, 
envoy to the emperor of Russia*. This collection, which is 
dedicated to his brother Nicholas, is entitled, “ Tragical 
Tales, translated by Turberville in time of his troubles, out 
of sundrie Italians, with the argument and lenvoy to each 
taler." 

Among Mr. Oldys’s books, was the “ Life of Sir Meliado a 
Brittish knight 2 ,” translated from the Italian, in 1572. By 
the way, we are not here to suppose that Brittish means 
English. A Brittish knight means a knight of Bretagne or 
Britanny, in France. This is a common mistake, arising from 


* Of these, see voL iiL p. 356. There 
is an entry to R. Jones, Jan. 5, 1595, 
“ A Comrdie entitled A Knack to 
Kjrowz a Knavt, newlye sett fourth, 
as it hath sundrye tymes ben plaid by 
Ned Allen and his companie, with 
Kemp's Mxaymentzs or thk min or 
Gothkham.” Usama. Station. B. 
foL 804. a. 

w Under a licence to T. Colwell, in 
1565, “ The geystes of Skoggon gather- 
ed together in this volume.” Rkoistr. 
Station. A. fol. 134. a. [Qu. if geyites 
from gesttb exploit*, are not here meant? 
tor jests it seems they really are not— 
Asjnr.J 

* [Mr. Malone suspects, that be also 
published some Comic Tales, from Sir 
John Harington's mention of die tale 
of GeneuiB, “a pretty comical matter,” 
written in English verse by Mr. George 
Turbervfl. See his Orb. Tur. p. 39. 
From Turbervile's version of Geneura, 
Dr. Farmer conceived that Shakespeare 
took his fable for Mach ado about No- 
thing.— Park.1 

* It may be doubted whether the trea- 
tise on Hunting reprin te d with his Fal- 

VOL. IV. 


conrie, in 161 1, and called a translation 
with verses by Gascoigne, is to be as- 
cribed to him. One or both came out 
first in 1575. The Dedication and Epi- 
logue to the Falconrie, are signed by 
Turberville. [From a late discovered 
copy of Whetstone's Remembraunce of 
the life of Geo. Gaskoigne , it appears 
that he was the author of the treatise on 
Hunting, commonly ascribed to Tur- 
berville. See Chalmers's British Poets, 
voL ii.— Park.] 

y Load, for Abel JefFes, 1587. 12mo. 

* Meliadus del Espmoy, and Melia- 
dus le noir Oeil, are the thirty-seventh 
and thirty-eighth knights of the Round 
Tails, in R. Robinson's Avnciknt 
Order, Ac. Loud. 1583. 4ta BL lett. 
Chiefly a French translation. 

[“ If there be any such book,” said Rit- 
son, “ as the « Life of Sir Meliado,' it 
is without doubt the romance of < Me- 
liadus de Leonnois,' a petty king in 
Great Britain, and one of the knights 
of the Round Table, whose story was 
translated out of French into Italian, 
and printed at Venice in 1558 and 1559, 
in two volumes, 8vo.”— Park.] 
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an equivocation which has converted many a French knight 
into an Englishman. The learned Nicholas Antonio, in his 
Spanish Library, affords a remarkable example of this con- 
fusion, atkl a proof of its frequency, where he is speaking of 
the Spanish translation of the romance of Tirante the White, 
in 1480. “ Ad fabularum artificem stylum convertimus, Jo- 

annem Martordl # Valentice regni civem, cujus est liber hujus 
commatis, Tirant le blanch inscriptus, atque anno 1480, 
ut aiunt, Valentiae in folio editus. More hic aliorum ta- 
lium otiosorum consueto, fingit se hunc librum ex An- 
glica in Lusitanam, deinde Lusitana in Valentinam linguam, 
anno 1460, transtulisse,” &c. a That is, “ I now turn to a 
writer of fabulous adventures, John Martorell of the kingdom 
of Valencia, who wrote a book of this cast, entitled Tirante 


* [Concerning this writer and bis pro- 
duction, Ritson entered into the follow- 
ing elaborate discussion. “John or 
Joanot Martorell, the author of the ro- 
mance of Tirant le Blanch, in his dedi- 
cation thereof to Don Ferdinand, prince 
of Portugal and duke of Viseo, brother 
of Alphonsus V., and then (in 1460) 
presumptive heir to the crown, to which 
his son Emanuel afterwards succeeded, 
positively declares that the history and 
acts of the said Tirant were written in 
the English tongue ( enlengua Anglesa ;) 
that he had translated them out of that 
language into the Portuguese, at the 
direct instance of the above prince, who 
thought that as Martorell had been 
some time in England (en la ilia de An- 
gleterra) he would know the tongue 
better than others: that he had since 
translated the book out of Portuguese 
into his native dialect, the Valencian : 
and apologises for the defects of his ver- 
sion, as being in some measure occa- 
sioned by the peculiar difficulties of the 
English language, which be had in many 
places found it impracticable to trans- 
late. It is strange enough that an au- 
thor, more especially of MartorelTs con- 
sequence, should have the confidence to 
impose upon his patron, not only a 
feigned original, but a feigned command 
to translate it, and an imaginary trans- 
lation too. It is not impossible, how- 


ever, that Martorell might actually pick 
up some part of his subject during his 
residence in England. What makes the 
conjecture the less improbable, is the use 
he has made of the story of Guy earl of 
Warwick (Comte GiUem de Varoych) 
which we know to have been then extant 
in English. The origin of the Garter, 
the magnificent celebration of the nup- 
tials of the king of England (alluding 
most likely to those of Richard the Se- 
cond) with the king of France's daugh- 
ter, and some few other particulars, be 
may undoubtedly have got here : though 
one might be led to think, that he has 
derived his principal information on these 
heads from old Froissart, a favourite 
historian during the continuance of chi- 
valry. But, independent of his own as- 
sertions, the venial deceits of a romantic 
age, there is the strongest and most 
conclusive evidence, as well intrinsic as 
extrinsic, that Martorell, whether he 
wrote first in Portuguese or Valencian, 
was the original author. As to the work 
itself, it is a most ingenious and admi- 
rable performance, well deserving the 
praises bestowed on it by Cervantes in 
Don Quixote, and much beyond any 
thing of the kind ever produced in En- 
gland." Obs. on Warton’s Hist. p. 48. 
—Park.] 

8 Biel. His pan. L. x. c. ix. p. 193- 
num. 490. 
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the White, printed in folio at Valencia in 1480*. This 
writer, according to a practice common to such idle historians, 
pretends he translated this book from English into Portugueze, 
and from thence into the Valencian language.” The hero is 
a gentleman of Bretagne, and the book was first written in the 
language of that country. I take this opportunity of observing, 
that these mistakes of England for Britanny, tend to confirm 
my hypothesis, that Bretagne, or Armorica f, was anciently a 
copious source of romance : an hypothesis, which I have the 
happiness to find was the opinion of the most learned and in- 
genious M. La Croze, as I am but just now informed from an 
entertaining litde work, Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de 
Monsieur La Croze , printed by M. Jordan at Amsterdam, in 
1741 b . La Croze’s words, which he dictated to a friend, are 
these. “ Tous les Romans de Chevalerie doivent leur ori- 
gin a la Bretagne, et au pays de Galles [Wales] dont notre 
Bretagne est sortie. Le Roman d’Amadis de Gaule com- 
mence par un Garinter roi de la Petite Bretagne, de la 
Poquenna Bretonne , et ce roi fut ayeul matemel d’Amadis. 
Je ne dis rien ici de Lancelot du Lac, et de plusieurs autres 
qui sont tous Bretons. Je n’en excepte point le Roman de 
Perceforest, dont j’ai vu un tres-beau manuscrit en velin 
dans la bibliotheque du roi de France. — II y a unefort belle Pre- 
face sur rorigine de notre Bretagne Armorique. — Si ma 


* [“ Antonio does not assert that the 
book was actually printed at Valencia in 
that year : he only says, it was reported 
so. Tlie report was false ; for it was not 
printed at Valencia in 1480, but at Bar- 
celona in 1497, and no where else during 
the fifteenth century. Early in the six- 
teenth it was translated into Castilian ; 
from thence into Italian, and at a later 
period into French. The two latter 
translators were entire strangers to the 
original, of which there is not perhaps 
more than one single copy known to be 
extant.”— Ritson’s Obs. p. 46 .— Pabk.] 
f [“ Armorica,” says Ritson , u was by 
the French called La petite Bretagne ; by 
us, Little Britain ; merely to distinguish 

X 


it from the island of Great Britain, by 
them stiled La grande Bretagne. The 
word British,” he subjoins, “may, for 
aught I know, be common to both coun- 
tries, but I firmly believe the inhabitants 
of Britany were never so called by any 
writer, English or foreign, before Mr. 
Warton. But let the word British mean 
what it will, how does it connect with 
or apply to the quotation from Nicholas 
Antonio? He says nothing at all about 
British : he expressly tells us, that Mar- 
torell pretended to have translated the 
romance of Tirante ex Anglica, out of 
English.” Obs. p. 44.— Park.] 
b Che* Frangois Changuion, 12mo. 

2 
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sant6 le comportoit, je m^tendrois davantage et je pourrois 
foumir on Supplement assez amus&nt au Traite du docte 
M. Huet sur l’Origine des Romans 6 .” 

I know not from what Italian fabler the little romance 
called the Banishment of Cupid was taken. It is said to 
have been translated out of Italian into English by Thomas 
Hedly, in 1587 d . I conceive also “ The fearfull fantyses of 
« the Florentyne Cowper,” to be a translation from the Italian c . 

Nor do I know with what propriety the romance of Aurelio 
and Isabella *, the scene of which is laid in Scotland, may 
be mentioned here. But it was printed in L586, in one volume, 


in Italian, French, and English 


* Pag. 219. seq. See Cresdmben. 
Hot. Pom. Vulgar. L. ▼. ch. 2, 3, 4. 
« The Historye of twoe Brittainelouers,” 
that it of Britaimy, is entered to Charle- 
wood, Jan. 4, 1580 Rkgistr. Station. 
B. fol. 176. b. Again, " Philocasander 
and Elamira the fayre ladye of Bry- 
tayne,” to Purfoot, Aug. 19, 1598. 
Rkgistr. C. fol. 40. b. Our king Ar- 
thur was sometimes called Arthur of 
Little Brittayne, and there is a romance 
with that title, reprinted in 1609. 

J That there is a romance with that 
e, which may have been reprinted in 
1609, Ritson professed himself ready to 
allow. But he persisted that Arthur of 
Little Britain, the hero of that romance, 
was a very different person from king 
Arthur of Great Britain. Obs. p. 46. 
Arthur of Little Brittaine, I observe, 
it registered along with other romances 
in Nash*a Anatomic of Abeurditie, 1589: 
but as the title is all that is given, I can- 
not proceed to adjust the difference of 
opinion between Mr. Warton and his 
pertinacious observator. “ Philo-cha- 
sander and Elanira," a stanca-poem by 
Henry Petowe, was printed in 1599; an 
account is given of it in Brit. Bibliogr. 
i. 214.— Park ] 

[The work here alluded to was a re- 
print of a romance translated by Lord 
Berners from the French, and noticed 
above, p. 58. The Comte de Treasan 
conceived the original to have been 
written in the reign of Charles the Sixth, 


. And again, in Italian, Spanish, 


and its resemblance in style and language 
to Froissart, has been conjectured to 
have secured for it the noble translator's 
attention. The hero’s genealogy will 
prove, that Warton has confounded au 
imaginary prince with his illustrious Bri- 
tish namesake : “ a noble hystory ntak- 
ynge raencyon of the famous doles of 
the ryght valyaunt knyght Arthur, sonne 
and heyre to the noble duke of Bry- 
tayne, and of the fayre ladye Florence, 
daughter and heyre to die nxyghty Emen- 
dus, kynge of the noble realme of Soro- 
loys," Ac. See Brit Bibliographer, 
voL iv. p. 231— Edit. ] 
d Lond. For Thomas Marshe, ISmo. 
It is among Sampson Awdeley's copies, 
as a former grant, 1581. Rkgistr. Sta- 
tion. B. fol. 186. a. 

e Licenced in 1567. Rkgistr. 8ta-. 
tion. A. foL 164. b. There is an edi- 
tion in 1599. BL ktt. 8m Purfoot. 

• [Several editions of this romance 
are registered by Quadrio : but he has 
omitted one edition, which lam inform- 
ed by J. C. Wallen, esq., is in the posses- 
sion of his friend Mr. Ecdes— Pabk.1 
f Licenced to E. White, Aug. 8, 
1586. Rkoistb. Station. B. fol. 209 b. 
I have “ L’HiaTOiaa d’Aurkuo rr Isa- 
ixlia en Italien et Fran 9 oise,* K printed 
at Lyons by G. Rouflle, in 1555. 16mo. 
Annexed is La Dxirarax, by the author 
of the romance, as I apprehend, Leon- 
Baptista Alberti, in Italian and French. 
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French, and English, in 1588*. I was informed by the late 
Mr. Collins of Chichester, that Shakespeare’s Tempest, for 
which no origin is yet assigned, was formed on this favorite ro- 
mance. Bnt although this infonnation has not proved true on 
examination, an useful conclusion may be drawn from it, that 
Shakespeare’s story is somewhere to be found in an Italian novel, 
at least that the story preceded Shakespeare. Mr. Collins had 
searched this subject with no less fidelity, than judgment and 
industry: but his memory foiling in his last calamitous indis- 
position, he probably gave me the name of one novel for an- 
other. I remember he added a circumstance, which may lead 
to a discovery, that the principal character of the romance, 
answering to Shakespeare’s Prospero, was a chemical necro- 
mancer, who had bound a spirit like Ariel to obey his call and 
perform his services. It was a common pretence of the dealers 
in the occult sciences to have a demon at command. At least 
Aurelio, or Orelio, was probably one of the names of this ro- 
mance, the production and multiplication of gold being the 
grand object of alchemy. Taken at large, the magical part of 
the Tempest is founded in that sort of philosophy which was 
practised by John Dee and his associates, and has been called 
the Rosicrusian. The name Ariel came from the Talmudistic 
mysteries with which the learned Jewshad infected this science. 

To this head must also be referred, the Collections which 
appeared before 1600, of tales drawn indiscriminately from 
French and Spanish, as well as Italian authors, all perhaps 
originally of Italian growth, and recommended by the general 
love o£ fable and fiction which now prevailed. I will mention 
a few. 

In point of selection and size, perhaps the most capital mis- 
cellany of this kind is Fenton’s book of tragical novels. The 
title is, “Certaine Tragicall Discourses written outeof 
French and Latin, by Geflraie Fenton, no lesse profitable than 



* Licenced to Aggas, Not. 20, 1588. Rzoisra. B. foL 237. a. 
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in antiquityes or forraine reportes. Mon heur viendra. Im- 
printed at London in Flete-strete nere to sainct Dunstons 
Churche by Thomas Marshe. Anno Domini 1567 h .” This 
edition never was seen by Ames, nor was the book known to 
Tanner. The dedication is dated from his chamber at Paris, 
in 1 567 ', to the Lady Mary Sydney, and contains many sensible 
reflections on this kind of reading. He says, “ Neyther do I 
tbynke that oure Englishe recordes are hable to yelde at this 
days a Romant more delicat and chaste, treatynge of the veraye 
theame and effectes of k>ue, than theis Hystories, of no lesse 
credit than sufficient authoritie, by reason the moste of theyme 
were within the compasse of memory e,” 8cc. k Among the 
recommendatory poems prefixed ', there is one by George Tur- 
berville, who lavishes much prase on Fenton’s curious jyle, 
which could frame this passing-pleasant booke. He adds, 

The learned stories erste, and sugred tales that laye 
Remoude from simple common sence, this writer doth displaye: 
Nowe men of meanest skill, what Bandel wrought may vew, 
And tell the tale in Englishe well, that erst they neuer knewe: 
Discourse of sundrye strange, and tragicall affaires. 

Of louynge ladyes haples haps, theyr deathes, and deadly 
cares, &c. 


Most of the stories are on Italian subjects, and many from 

h In 4to. BL Lett. Cont. 612 pages, neura daughter rnto the kynge of Scots,** 
See licence from the archbishop of Can- licenced to H. Weekcs, 1 565. Reoistr. 
terbury, 1566. Regmtr. Station. A. Station. A. foL 140. b. There is an 
fol. 156. a. See ibid. foL 162. b. Ames edition dedicated from Staples-inn, for 


mentions another edition by Marshe, 
1579. 4 to. 

1 Jun. 22. 

k He commends his illustrious pa- 
troness, for “ your worth ie participation 
with the excellent gifts of temperance 
and wonderfull modestic in the ii. moste 
famous cries of Leicester and Warwike 
your brethernc, and most vertuous and 
renowned ladye the countesse of Hun- 
tington your syster,” &c. 

1 Sir John Conway, M. H. who writes 
in Latin, and Peter Beverley. The 
latter wrote in verse “ The tragecall and 
picasauntc history of Ariodanto and Je- 


R. Watkins, 1600. 12ino. 

[There was another in the late duke 
of Roxburgh’s romance collection, with- 
out date, and printed by Thomas East, 
for Fralmcis Coldocke. It thus began : 

Amongst the vanquisht regions 
That worthy Brute did winne, 
There is a soyle, in these our dayes 
With occean seas cloasde in. 

That fertile is, and peopled well, 
And stor'd with pleasant fieldcs ; 
And hath for tillage lucky land 
That yearly profit yieldes, Ac. 

Park.] 
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Bandello, who was soon translated into French. The last tale, 
the Penance of Don Diego on the Pyrenean mountains for the 
love of Genivera la blonde, containing some metrical inscrip- 
tions, is in Don Quixote, and was versified in the octave stanza 
apparently from Fenton’s publication, by R. L. in 1596, at the 
end of a set of sonnets called Diella®. 

Fenton was a translator of other books from the modem 
languages. He translated into English the twenty books of 
Guicciardin’s History of Italy, which he dedicated to queen 
Elisabeth from his apartment near the Tower, the seventh day 
of January, 1 578 n . The predominating love of narrative, more 
especially when the exploits of a favorite nation were the sub- 
ject, rendered this book very popular; and it came recom- 
mended to the public by a title page which promised almost 
the entertainment of a romance, “ The historie of Guiccardin, 
containing the warres of Italie, and other partes, continued for 
many yeares under sundry kings and princes, together with 
the variations of the same, Diuided into twenty bookes, &c. 
Reduced into English by Geffrey Fenton. Mon heur viendra °.” 
It is probably to this book that Gabriel Harvey, Spenser’s 
Hobbinol, alludes, where he says, “ Even Guiccardin’s siluer 
Historie, and Ariosto’s golden Cantos, growe out of request, 
and the countess of Pembrooke’s Arcadia is not greene enough 
for queasie stomaches but they must haue Greene’s Arcadia,” 
&c.p Among his versions are also, the Golden Epistles of 
Antonio de Guevara, the secretary of Charles the Fifth, and 
now a favorite author, addressed to Anne countess of Oxford, 
from his chamber at the Dominican or black friars, the fourth 
of February, 1575 q . I apprehend him to be the same sir Jef- 


* “ Diella, Certaine Sonnets adioyn- 
ing to the amorous poeme of Dom Diego 
and Gineura. By R. L Gentleman. 
Sen holla & chi fortuna mono. At Lon- 
don, Printed for Henry Olney, Ac. 
1596.'* 16mo. The sonnets are twenty- 
eight in number. 

* I observe here, that there is a receipt 
from T. Marshe for printing the “ Storye 
of Italie," Jun. 24, 1560. Rsgiste. Sta- 
noK. A. fol 62. b. 

° For Norton, with his rebus, Lond. 


1579. Fol. There were other editions, 
in 1599. 1618. Fol. 

p Foure Letters, Ac. Lond. 1592. 4to. 
Lett. S. p. 29. 

q Lond. 1577. 4to. His Familia* 
Epistles were translated by Edward 
Hellowes groome of the Leashe, 1574. 
4 to. Fenton also translated into En- 
glish, a Latin Disputation held at the 
Sor bonne, Lond. 1571. 4to. And, an 
Epistle about obedience to the pastors 
of the Flemish church at Antwerp, from 
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jfrey Fenton, who is called u a privie counsellor in Ireland to 
the queen,” in the Blazon of Jealousie written in 161 5 r , 
by R. T. [Robert Tofts] the translator of Ariosto’s Satires, in 
1608 s . He died in 1608'. 

With Fenton’s Discourses may be mentioned also, “ Foure 
straunge lamentable tragicall histories translated out of Frenche 
into Englishe by Robert Smythe,” and published, as I appre- 
hend, in 1577 u . 

A work of a similar nature appeared in 1571, by Thomas 
Fortescue. It is divided into four books, and called c< Hie 
Forest or collection of Historyes no lesse profitable, than plea- 
sant and necessary, doone out of Frenche into English by 
Thomas Fortescue w .” It is dedicated to John Fortescue 
esquire, keeper of the wardrobe. The genius of these tales 
may be discerned from their history. The book is said to have 
been written in Spanish by Petro de Messia, then translated 
into Italian, thence into French by Claude Cruget a citizen of 
Paris, and lastly from French into English by Fortescue. But 
many of the stories seem to have originally migrated* from 
Italy into Spain*. 


Antonio do Cano, Lond. 1570. 8vo. 
His discourses on the civil wars in 
France under Charles the Ninth, in 
1569, are entered with Harrison and 
Bishop. Registr. Station. A. fol. 191. a. 
There was an Edward Fenton, who 
translated from various authors “ Cer- 
taine secretes and wonders of nature,** 
Ac. Dedicated to lord Lumley, 1569. 
4to. For H. Binneman. See Fuller, 
Worth, ii. S18. MSS. AshmoL 816. 
r Lond. 1615. 4to. See fol. 60. 63. 

* For R. Jackson. 

1 Ware, 137. There is an old Art of 
English Poetry by one Fenton. 

[In this assertion Mr. Warton is likely 
to have been misled, either by Rawlin- 
son's catalogue, or Capel’s Shaksperiana, 
where Puttenliam’s book is inserted 
under the name of Fenton.-— Park.] 
u Licenced to Hugh Jackson, JuL 30. 
Registr. Station. B. fol. 142. a. I 
have never seen a work by Tarleton the 
player, licenced to H. Bynneman, Feb. 
5, 1577. “ Tatleton’s Tragicall Trea- 
tises conteyninge sundrie discourses and 


pretie conceiptes both in prose and 
verse.” Ibid. 145. a. 

* Lond. 4 to. BL lett. A second edi- 
tion was printed in 1576. For John Day, 
4to. It is licenced with W. Jones in 
1570, and with the authority of the bi- 
shop of London. Registr. Station. A. 
fol. 205. b. Again with Danter, Nov. 8, 
1596. Registr. C. fol. 15. a. Similar 
to this is the “ Paragon of pleasaunt 
Historyes, or this Nutt was new cracked, 
contayninge a discourse of a noble 
kynge and his three sonnes,” with Pon- 
sonby, Jan. 20, 1595. Ibid. fol. 7. a. 

* [“ This, though said of a particular 
collection,** observes Dr. Ashby, “is 
nearly true in general. The romantic 
turn of the Spaniards,** he adds, “seems 
so congenial to tales of chivalry, that 
they put in to be the authors of them w ith 
much apparent probability ; but the fact 
is said to be otherwise. No ancient ro- 
mance has its scene or heroes in Spain.*' 
—Park.] 

* Among many others that might be 
mentioned, I think is the romance or 
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The learned doctor Farmer has restarted to the public notice 
a compilation of this class, unmentioned by any typographic 
annalist, and entitled, “ The Orator, handling a hundred 
seuerall Discourses in form of Declamations: some of the Ar- 
guments being drawne from Titus Linius, and other ancient 
writers, the rest of the author’s own Invention. Part of which 
are of matters happened in our age. Written in French by 
Alexander Silvayn, and Englished by L. P. [or Lazarus 
Pilot # .] London, printed by Adam Islip, 1596*.” The sub- 


novel entitled, “ A Mabcaeitx or 
Amiuga. By T. Lodge. Printed for 
John Busbie, Ac. 1596/* 4to. BL lett. 
This piece has never yet been recited 
among Lodge's works In the Dedi- 
cation to Lady Russell, and Preface to 
the gentlemen readers, he ays, that be- 
ing at sea four yean before with M. 
Cavendish, he found this history in the 
Spanish tongue in the library of the 
Jesuits of Sanctum; and that he trans- 
lated it in the ship, in passing through 
the Straits of Magellan. Many sonnets 
and metrical insenptions are intermixed. 
One of the sonnets is said to be in imi- 
tation of Dolce the Italian. Signat. C. 
Again, Sionat. K 3. About the walls 
of the chamber of prince Protomachns, 
“in curious imagerie were the Seuen 
Sages of Greece, set forth with their 
seuerall vertues eloquently discouered in 
Arabicke werses.” The arch of the bed 
is of ebonie sett with pretious stones, 
and depictured with the stages of man's 
life from infancy to old-age. Sionat. 
B 3. Hie chamber of Margarite, in 
the same castle, is much more sumptu- 
ous. Ovea* the portico were carved in 
the whitest marble, Diana blushing at 
the sudden intrusion of Acteon, and 
her “ naked Nymphes, who with one 
hand couering their owne secret plea- 
sures, with blushes, with the other cast 
a beautifull vaile ouer their mistresse 
dainde nakedness. The two pillars of 
the doore were beautified with the two 
Cupides of Anacreon, which well-shaped 
Modeetie often seemed to whip, lest 
toy should growe ouer-wanton.*' 
Within, « All the chaste Ladies of the 
world inchased out of sQuer, looking 
through faire mintmrs of chrisolites, 
carbuncles, sapphires, and greene erne- 
^ults, fixed their eyes on the picture of 


Eternitie,** Ac. In the tapestry, was 
the story of Orpheus, Ac. Sion. B 3. 
A sonnet of “that excellent poet of 
Italic Lodouico Paacale,” ii introduced. 
Signat. L. Another, “in imitation of 
Martelli, hauing the right nature of an 
Italian melancholie,'* Sionat. L. He 
mentions “the sweet ooncehes of Philip 
du Portes, whose poeticall writings be- 
ing alreadie for the most part Englished, 
aim ordinarilie in euerie man's hands,*' 
are not here translated. Sionat. L 2. 

I think I have also seen In Italian 
“ The straunge and wonderfull aduen- 
tures of Simonides a gentilman Spani- 
arde. Conteyning uerie pleasaunte dis- 
course. Gathered as well for the recre- 
ation of our noble yon g gpntilmen as 
our honourable courtly ladies. By Bar- 
nabe Riche gentilman. London, for 
Robert Walley, 1581.** BL lett. 4to. 
Much poetry is intermixed. A recom- 
mendatory poem in the octave stanza is 
prefixed by Lodge, who says he corrected 
the work, and has now laid his muse 
aside. There is another in the same 
stanza by R. W. But it would be end- 
less to pursue publications of this sort. 
I only add, that Barnabe Riche above 
mentioned wrote in prose Tax Honzstxc 
or this Age, Ac. Lond. 1615. 4to. A 
curious picture of the times. Also “the 
Pathway to militaxy Practice, with 
a kaleudar for the ymbattallinge of men, 
newly written by Bamabie Riche,*' en- 
tered to R. Walley, 22 March, 1586. Re- 
gister. Station. B. fol. 216. b. Riche 
in the title-page to his Irish Hubbub 
(Lond. 1617. 4to.) calls that book his 
twenty-sixth. I have seen most of them* 
* [“Lazarus Pyot, not Pilot, is a name 
assumed by Anthony Munday.** Ritson, 
MS. note.— Pa ax. ] 
y 1 know not exactly what connection 
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ject of the ninety-fifth Declamation is Of a Jew who would 
for his debt haue a pound of the flesh of a Christian*. We 
have here the incident of the Bond, in Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of Venice, which yet may be traced to a much higher 
source*. This Alexander Sylvain compiled in French Epi- 
tomes de cent Histoires Tragiques partie extraictes des Actes des 
Romains et autres , a work licenced to Islip to be translated 
into English in 1596 b . Perhaps the following passage in 
Burton’s Melancholy, may throw light on these Declama- 
tions. “ In the Low Countries, before these warres, they 
had many solemne feastes, playes, challenges, artillery [archery]] 
gardens, colledges of rimers, rhetoricians, poets, and to this 
day, such places are curiously maintained in Amsterdam. In 
Italy, they have solemne Declamations of certaine select 
yonge gentlemen in Florence, like these reciters in old 
Rome,” &c. c 

In 1 58 2, a suite of tales was published by George Whetstone, 
a sonnet-writer # of some rank, and one of the most passionate 
among us to bewaile the perplexities oflove d 9 under the title of 
Heptamekon, and containing some novels from Cinthio e . 
Shakespeare, in Measure for Measure, has fallen into great 
improprieties by founding his plot on a history in the Hepta- 


this piece may have with an entry, under 
the year 1590, to Aggas and Wolfe, 
“ Certen tragicall cases conteyninge Lv 
Hystories with their seuerall declama- 
tions both accusative and defensive, 
written in fFrenshe by Alexander Van- 
denbrygt alias Silvan, translated into 
Englishe by R. A.** Registr. Station. 
B. fol. 263. b. Perhaps R. A. is Ro- 
bert Allot, the publisher of England's 
Parnassus in 1600. Seesupr. p. 102. 
And add, that he has some Latin hexa- 
meters prefixed to Christopher Middle- 
ton's Legend or Duxx Humphrey, 
Lond. 1600. 4to. 

1 See foL 401. 

* See the Dissertation on the Gesta 
Romakorum. 

b Jul. 15.’ Registr. C. foL 12. a. 

c P. ii. § 2. p. 229. edit 1624. 

• [Whetstone was less a writer of son- 
nets, than of long and dull prosaic poems, 
some specimens of which have been in- 


serted in Censura Literaria. One of 
his tributary memorials termed Ruckm- 
braunces has been mentioned at p. 305. 
Four others of equal rarity have been 
lately reprinted at the Auchinlech press, 
by Alexander Boswell, Esq. M.IV— - 
Park.] 

d Mercs, ubi supr. foL 284. W. Webbe, 
a cotemporary, calls him “ A man sin- 
gularly well skilled in this faculty of 
poetry." 

e This title adopted from the queen 
of Navarre was popular. There u en- 
tered to Jones, Jan. 11, 1581, “ An 
Heptamkron of civfll discourses vnto 
the Christmas exercises of sundry well 
courted gentlemen and gentlewomen." 
Registr. Station. B. lol. 185. b. I 
suppose a book of tales. There is also, 
August 8, 1586, to E. White, “ Mo- 
rando, the Tritameron or Love.” Ibid, 
fol. 209. b. 
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me ron, imperfectly copied or translated from Cinthio’s origi- 
nal f . Many faults in the conduct of incidents for which Shake- 
speare’s judgement is arraigned, often flowed from the casual 
book of the day, whose mistakes he implicitly followed without 
looking for a better model, and from a too hasty acquiescence 
in the present accommodation. But without a book of this 
sort, Shakespeare would often have been at a loss for a subject. 
Yet at the same time, we look with wonder at the structures 
which he forms, and even without labour or deliberation, of 
the basest materials*. 

Ames recites a large collection of novels in two volumes, 
dedicated to sir George Howard master of the armory, and 
printed for Nicholas England in 1567 b . I have never seen 
them, but presume they are translations from Boccace, Cinthio, 
and Bandello 1 . In 1589, was printed the Chaos of Histo- 
ryes k . And in 1563, “ A boke called Certaine noble story es 
contaynynge rare and worthy matter l .” These pieces are per- 
haps to be catalogued in the same class. 


1 See Whetstone’s Right excellent 

AHD FAMOUS Hl8TORYE OF PftOMOS AND 

Cassandra, Divided into Commical 
Discourses, printed in 1578. Entered 
to R. Jones, SI Jul. 1578. Registr. 
Station. B. foL 150 . b. 

* In the Prologue to a comedy called 
Cupid’s Whirligig, As it hath bene sun- 
drie times acted by the Children of his 
Maiesties ReueU, written by E. & and 
printed in quarto by T. Criide in 1616, 
perhaps before, an oblique stroke seems 
intended at some of Shakespeare’s plots. 

Our author’s pen louea not to swimme 
in blood, 

He dips no inke from oute blacke 
Acheron : 

Nor crosses seas to get a forraine plot. — 
Nor doth he touch the falls of mighty 
kings, 

No ancient hystorie, no shepherd’s love, 
No statesman’s life, Ac. 

[Mr. Ashby remarked that " he saw 
no more censure of Shakespeare in these 
lines than what comic poets are apt to say 
of tmeic ones.” And indeed it may be 
regarded as one of the foibles of anti- 


quarian critics, that they are liable to 
give an obliquity of construction to pas- 
sages which their authors had intended. 
—‘Pare.] 

He blames some other dramatic writers 
for their plots of heathen gods. So 
another, but who surely had forgot 
Shakespeare, in Pasquill’s Madcapfe’s 
Message, p. 11. Lond. 1600. Printed 
by V. S. 4to. 

Go, bid the poets studdie better matter, 
Than Mars and Venus in a tragedie. 

h Pag. S26. [This was the 2d voL 
of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure.— Her- 
bert.] 

1 Cont. 856 leaves. 8vo. 

k Registr. Station. B. fol. 246. a. 
Jul. 28, to Abell Jeffes. 

1 To Berys. Registr. A. foL 89. b. 
I have here thrown together many pieces 
of the same sort, before 1585, from the 
registers of the Stationers. March 10, 
1594, to T. Creede, “ Mother Redd- 
cafpe her last will and testament, con- 
teyning sundry e conceipted and pleasant 
tales furnished with muche varyctie to 
move delighte.” Registr. B. fol. 130. a. 

— Nov. 
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In the year 1590*, sir John Harrington, who will occur 
again in his place as an original writer, exhibited an English 
version of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso®: which, although 
executed without spirit or accuracy, unanim&ted and incorrect, 
enriched our, poetry by a communication of new stores of fic- 
tion and imagination, both of the romantic and comic species, 
of Gothic machinery and familiar manners* 

Fairfax is commonly supposed to be the first translator of 
Tasso. But in 1593, was licenced f “ A booke called Godfrey 


—Nov. 3, 1576, to H. Bynneman, 
“Miry Talks, wittye Questions, and 
miicke answers.** Ibid. fol. 1S5. b.— 
* .April 2, 1577, to R. Jones, “ A flo- 
kishi upon Fancie, as gallant a glose 
of suche a triflinge a texte as euer was 
written, compiled by N. B. gent. To 
which are annexed manie pretie pam- 
phlets for pleasaunteheades to passe away 
idell time withall compiled by die same 
author.*’ Ibid. foL 1S8. b. And by the 
same author, perhaps Nicholas Breton, 
Jun. 1 , 1577, to Watkins, afterwards T. 
Dawson, “ The woorkes of a yong witte 
truste up, with a fakdkll of preoe fan- 
tasies profitable to yong poets, compiled 
by N. B.gent.” Ibid. foL 139. b.— Jun. 
5, 1577, to R. Jones, “A handkfull op 
uiddkn Secrets, conteyninge therein cer- 
tayne Sonnettes and other pleasaunte de- 
vises, pickt out of the closet of sundrie 
worthie writers, and collected by R. Wil- 
liams.” [N. B. This is otherwise entitled. 

The OALLERY or GALLANT INUENTTONSj 

Ibid. foL 14a a.— Jun. 23, 1584, to T. 
Hacket, two books, “A niALLfordaintie 


darlings,*' and “the banquet of daintie 
conceipts.” Ibid. foL200. b.— “ Die par- 
lour of pleasaunte deJygbtes,” to Yarret 
James, Jan. IS, 1580. Ibid, fol 177. b. 
— “ A ballad of the traitorous and vn- 
brideled crueltye of one Lucio a knyght 
executed ouer Eriphile daughter to Hor- 
tensia Castilion of Genoway in Italy,” 
to H. Carre, Sept S, 158a Ibid, fol. 
171. b.— “The dcceipts in loue dis- 
coursed in a Comedie of ij Italyan gen- 
tlemen and translated into Englissne,” 
to S. Waterson, Nov. 10, 1584. Ibid, 
fol. 202. a. Most of these pieces 1 have 
seen : and although perhaps they do not 
all exactly coincide with the class of 


books pointed out in die text, they il- 
lustrate the general subject of this sec- 
tion. 

• [Though entered on the Stationers* 
books in 1590, the first edition of Ha- 
rington’s Ariosto bean date 1591— 
Pare.] 

m At least in that year, Feb. 96, was 
entered to Richard Field, under the 
hands of the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishop of London, “ A booke 
enti tuled John Harrington's Orlando Fu- 
rioso,” &c. Registr. Station. B. fill 
271. b. But there is entered to Cuth- 
bert Burbye, to be printed by Danter, 
May 28, 1594, “ Die Histone of Or- 
lando Furioso.” Ibid. fbL 306. b. See 
also foL 303. a. And Ariosto's st o ry 
of Rogeroand Rhodomont, translated 
from the French of Philip de Portes, by 
G. M. [Gems Markham] is entered to 
N. Linge, Sept. 15, 1598* Ihid. C. fid. 
41. b. 

[By Markham was claimed a version 
of the “ Orlando Innamoreto” in 1596: 
but Robert Tofte reclaimed it in his 
Blaxon of Jeakmsie noticed atp. SIS— 
Park.] 

f [And printed in 1594, with the fid- 
lowing title : “ Godfrey of BuUoignc* 
or the “ recoverie of Hierusalem. An 
heroicall poeme written in Italian Isj 
Seig. Torquato Tasso, and translated 
into English by R. C. eaquire. And 
now the first part, containing five 
imprinted in both languages.” Imp. by 
J. Windet for Tho. Man. lVnic(p. 

I sing the goodly armes, and that chief* 
taine 

Who great sepulchre of our Lord did 
free, 
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of Bolloign an heroycall poem of S. Torquato Tasso, Englished 
by R. C. [Carew] esquire 0 .” In consequence of this version, 
appeared the next year “An enterlude entituled Godfrey of 
Bolloigne with the Conquest of Jerusalem 0 .” Hall in his Sa- 
tires published in 1597, enumerates among the favorite stories 
of his time, such as, Saint George, Brutus, king Arthur, and 
Charlemagne, 

What were his knights did Salem’s Siege maintayne, 


To which he immediately adds Ariosto’s Orlando p . 

By means of the same vehicle, translation from Italian books, 
a precise and systematical knowledge of the antient heathen 
theology seems to have been more effectually circulated among 
the people in the reign of queen Elisabeth. Among others, in 
1599 was published, “The Focjntaine of antient Fiction, 
wherein is depictured the images and statues of the gods of the 
antients with their proper and particular expositions. Done 
into Englishe by Richard Linche gentleman?, Tempe e fgliu- 
oladi veritd . London, imprinted by Valentine Sims, 1599 q .” 
This book, or one of the same sort, is censured in a puritanical 
pamphlet, written the same year, by one H. G. a painfull mi- 
nister of Gods word in Kent , as the Spawne of Italian Gatti - 


Much with his hande, much wrought he 
with hia braine ; 

Much in that glorious conquest suffred 
bee : 

And heU in vaine hitselfe opposde, in 
vaine 

The mixed troopes Arian and Libick 
flee 

To armes, for Heaven him favour’d, 
and he drew 

To sacred ensignes his straid mates 
anew. 

The Italian text is on the opposite 
peg©. Theaddress to the reader is dated 
from Exeter, the last of Febniarie 1594, 
and signed C. H. i. e. Chr. Hunt, the 
Proprietor of the edition. R. C. in the 
tide, was suggested by Ritson to be 
Richard Carew, who published the Sur- 
rey of Cornwall in 1609.— Pare.] 

* To Christopher Hunt, Jan. 25. Rx- 
oisra. Station. B. fol. 804. b. The 
version of Tasso is again entered 


Nov. S3, 1599. Rxoisnu C. foL 54. a. 
Among Rawlinson’s manuscripts are two 
fair copies in large folio of a translation 
of Tasso in octave stanzas, by air G. T. 
An inserted note says this is George Tur- 
berville, the poet of queen Elisabeth’s 
reign, and that he was knighted by the 
queen while ambassador. 

0 To John Danter, Jun. 19. Ibid. foL 
309. b. 

p B. vi. Sat i. 

q In quarto. From some other book 
of the kind, says John Marston in his Sa- 
ttexs, Lond. for E. Matts, 1593. 12mo. 
Sat. ii. 

Reach me some poets Index that will 
shew 

Imagines dxoeum. Booke of Epithites, 
Natalis Comes, thou, I know, recites. 
And mak’st anatomie of poesie. 

With this might have been bound up “ A 
treasorie and storehouse of similis,” for 
T. Creede, 1600. 
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mcrwfry , as tending to corrupt the pure and unidolatrous wor- 
ship of the one God, and as one of the deadly snares of popish 
deception r . In the history of the puritans, their apprehen- 
sions that the reformed faith was yet in danger from paganism, 
are not sufficiently noted. And it should be remembered, that 
a Pantheon had before appeared ; rather indeed with a view 
of exposing the heathen superstitions, and of shewing their 
conformity to the papistic, than of illustrating the religious 
fable of antiquity. But the scope and design of the writer will 
appear from his title, which from its archness alone deserves to 
be inserted. “ The golden booke of the leaden Goddes, 
wherein is described the vayne imaginations of the heathen 
pagans, and counterfeit Christians. With a description of their 
severall tables, what each of their pictures signified The 
writer, however, doctor Stephen Batman, had been domestic 
chaplain to archbishop Parker, and is better known by his ge- 
neral chronicle of prodigies called Batman’s Doom c . He was 
also the last translator of the Gothic Pliny, Bartholomeus 
de Proprietatibus Rerum, and collected more than a thou- 
sand manuscripts for archbishop Parker’s library. 

This enquiry might be much further enlarged and extended. 
But let it be sufficient to observe here in general, that the best 
stories of the early and original Italian novelists, either by im- 
mediate translation, or through the mediation of Spanish, 
French, or Latin versions, by paraphrase, abridgement, imita- 
tion, and often under the disguise of licentious innovations of 
names, incidents, and characters, appeared in an English dress, 
before the close of the reign of Elisabeth, and for the most 
part, even before the publication of the first volume of Belle- 
forrest’s grand repository of tragical narratives, a compilation 
from the Italian writers, in 1583. But the Cent Histoires 
Tragi ques of Belleforrest himself, appear to have been trans- 
lated soon afterwards 11 . In the mean tome, it must be remem- 

r In 1599 was published by G. Potter It contains only 72 pages. Licenced 
“ A commendacion of true poetry and a Aug. 2 6 , 1577. Reoistr. Station. B. 
discommendacion of all baudy, pybald, foL 142. b. 
and paganizde [paganised] poets,** &c. 1 Lond. 1581. 4 to. 

See Rkgistr. Station. C. fol. 55. b. u See, under 1 596, Reoistr. Station. 

* In quarto, for Thomas Marslie, 1 577. C. 
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bered, that many translations of Tales from the modem lan- 
guages were licenced to be printed, but afterwards suppressed 
by the interest of the puritans. It appears from the register 
of the Stationers, that among others, in the year 1619, “ The 
Decameron of Mr. John Boccace Florentine,” was revoked 
by a sudden inhibition of Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury w . 
But not only the clamours of the Calvinists, but caprice and 
ignorance, perhaps partiality, seem to have had some share hi 
this business of licencing books. The rigid arbiters of the 
press who condemned Boccace in the gross, could not with 
propriety spare all the licentious cantos of Ariosto. That 
writer’s libertine friar, metamorphosis of Richardetto, Alcina 
and Rogero, Anselmo, and host’s tale of Astolfo, are shocking 
to common decency. When the four or five first books of 
Amadih de Gaul in French were delivered to Wolfe to be 
translated into English and to be printed, in the year 1592, 
the signature of bishop Aylmer was affixed to every book of 
the original*. The romance of Palmerin of England was 
licenced to be printed in 1580, on condition, that if any thing 
reprehensible was found in the book after publication, all the 
copies should be committed to the flames y . Notwithstanding, 
it is remarkable, that in 1587, a new edition of Boccace’s De- 
cameron in Italian* by Wolfe, should have been permitted 
by archbishop Whitgift* : and the English Amorous Fiamet- 
ta # of Boccace, above mentioned, in the same year by the bi- 
shop of London 5 . 


w Reoistr. C. foL 311. a. 

* Reoistr. Station. B. fol. 286. a. 
Hence Deklter’s familiarity of allusion, 
in The Vntrussing op the humorous 
Poet, “ Farewell my sweete Amadis de 
Gaule !** Lond. 1602. 4to. Signal. D 2. 

y To John Cbarlewood, Feb. 13. Ibid, 
fol 177. b. 

* Two or three other Italian books, a 
proof of the popularity of the language, 
*ere allowed to he printed in 1588. Ibid, 
fol 233. b. fol. 234. b. 

a Sept. 13. Together with the Historic 
of China, both in Italian and English. 

* [The following allusions to this and 
t° other cotemporary publications occur 


in an epistle by N. W. prefixed to Da- 
niel's edition of Paulus Jovius on Im- 
preses 1585. “ If courtiers are inwardly 
ravished in viewing the picture of Fia- 
metta, which Boccace limned ; if ladies 
entertaine Bandel[lo] or Ariotto in their 
closets ; if lovers embrace their posi- 
tion Ovid in extremities of their passion : 
then will gentlemen of all tribes, much 
rather honour your Iropresa, as a most 
rare jewell and delicate enchiridion. For 
there is not published a Florish upon 
Fancie, or Tarletons toyes or the sillie 
interlude of Diogenes," &c.— Park.1 
b Ibid. Sept. 18. 
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But in the year 1599, the Hall of the Stationers underwent 
as great a purgation as was carried on in Don Quixote’s li- 
brary. Marston’s Pygmalion, Marlowe’s Ovid, the Satires of 
Hall and Marston, the Epigrams of Davies and others, and 
the Caltha Poetarum, were ordered for immediate confla- 
gration, by the prelates Whitgift and Bancroft c . By the same 
authority, all the books of Nash and Gabriel Harvey were 
anathematised : and, like thieves and outlaws, were ordered to 
be taken •wheresoever they maye be found. It was decreed, that 
no Satires or Epigrams should be printed for the future. No 
plays were to be printed without the inspection and permission 
of the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London, 
nor any Englishe Historye$> I suppose novels and romances, 
without the sanction of the privy-council. Any pieces of this 
nature, uqlicenced, or now at large and 'wandering abroad, 
were to be diligently sought, recalled, and delivered over to 
the ecclesiastical arm at London-house d . 

If any apology should be thought necessary for so prolix and 
intricate an examination of these compositions, I shelter this 
section under the authority of a polite and judicious Roman 
writer, w Sit apud te honos antiquitati, sit ingentibus factis, 
sit Fabulis quoque c .” 

c There are also recited, “ The Sha- women. The xv ioyes of marriage.” 
dowe of Truthein Epigrams and Satires. d Resist*. Station. C. foL 316. a. b. 

Snarling Satyres. The booke againste e Plin. Epist. viii. 24. 
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SECTION LX I. 

i 


Enough has been opened of the reign of queen Elisabeth) 
to afford us an opportunity of forming some general reflections) 
tending to establish a full estimate of the genius of the poetry 
of that reign; and which, by drawing conclusions from what 
has been said, and directing the reader to what he is to ex- 
pect, will at once be recapitulatory and preparatory. Such a 
survey perhaps might have stood with more propriety as an in- 
troduction to this reign. But it was first necessary to clear 
the way, by many circumstantial details, and the regular nar- 
ration of those particulars, which lay the foundation of prin- 
ciples) and suggest matter for discursive observation. My sen- 
timents on this subject shall therefore compose the concluding 
section of the present volume. 

The age of queen Elisabeth is commonly called the golden 
age of English poetry. It certainly may not improperly be 
styled the most poetical age of these annals. 

Among the great features which strike us in the poetry of 
this period, are the predominancy of fable, of fiction, and fancy, 
and a predilection for interesting adventures and pathetic events. 
I will endeavour to assign and explain the cause of this charac- 
teristic distinction, which may chiefly be referred to the follow- 
ing principles, sometimes blended, and sometimes operating 
singly : The revival and vernacular versions of the classics, the 
importation and translation of Italian novels, the visionary re- 
veries or refinements of false philosophy, a degree of super- 
stition sufficient for the purposes of poetry, the adoption of the 
machineries of romance, and the frequency and improvements 
of allegoric exhibition in the popular spectacles. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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When the corruptions and impostures of popery were abo- 
lished, the fashion of cultivating the Greek and Roman learn- 
ing became universal : and die literary character was no longer 
appropriated to scholars by profession, but assumed by the 
nobility and gentry. The ecclesiastics had found it their in- 
terest to keep the languages of andquity to themselves, and 
men were eager to know what had been so long injuriously 
concealed. Truth propagates truth, and the mantle of mystery 
was removed not only from religion but from literature. The 
laity, who had now been taught to assert their natural privi- 
leges, became impatient of the old monopoly of knowledge, 
and demanded admittance to the usurpations of the clergy. 
The general curiosity for new discoveries, heightened dither 
by just or imaginary ideas of the treasures contained in the 
Greek and Roman writers, excited all persons of leisure and 
fortune to study the classics. The pedantry of the present age 
was the politeness of the last An accurate comprehension of 
the phraseology and peculiarities of the antient poets, historians, 
and orators, which yet seldom went further than a kind of 
technical erudition, was an indispensable and almost the prin- 
cipal object in the circle of a gentleman’s education. Every 
young lady of fashion was carefully instituted in classical letters: 
and the daughter of a duchess was taught, not only to distil 
strong waters, but to construe Greek. Among the learned 
females of high distinction, queen Elisabeth herself was the 
most conspicuous. Roger Ascham, her preceptor, speaks with 
rapture of her astonishing progress in the Greek nouns ; and 
declares with no small degree of triumph, that during a long 
residence at Windsor-castle, she was accustomed to read more 
Greek in a day, than “ some prebendary of that church did 
Latin, in one week 1 .” And although perhaps a princess look- 
ing out words in a lexicon, and writing down hard phrases 
from Plutarch’s Lives, may be thought at present a more in- 
compatible and extraordinary character, than a canon of 
Windsor understanding no Greek and but little Latin, yet 

* School*: master, p» 19. b. edit. 1589. 4to. 
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Elisabeth's passion for these acquisitions was then natural, and 
resulted from the genius and habitudes of her age. 

The books of antiquity being thus familiarised to the great, 
every thing was tinctured with antient history and mythology. 
The heathen gods, although discountenanced by the Calvinists 
on a suspicion of their tending to cherish and revive a spirit 
of idolatry, came into general vogue. When the queen par 
raded through a country-town, almost every pageant was a 
pantheon. When she paid a visit at the house of any of her 
nobility, at entering the hall she was saluted by the Penates, 
and conducted to her privy-chamber by Mercury. Even the 
pastry-cooks were expert mythologists. At dinner, select 
transformations of Ovid's metamorphoses were exhibited in 
confectionary : and the splendid iceing of an immense historic 
plum-cake, was embossed with a delicious basso-relievo of 
the destruction of Troy. In the afternoon, when she conde- 
scended to walk in the garden, the lake was covered with 
Tritons and Nereids; the pages of the family were converted 
into Wood-nymphs who peeped from every bower : and the 
footmen gamboled over the lawns in the figure of Satyrs. I 
speak it without designing to insinuate any unfavourable sus- 
picions, but it seems difficult to say, why Elisabeth’s virginity 
should have been made the theme of perpetual and excessive 
panegyric : nor does it immediately appear, that there is less 
merit or glory in a married than a maiden queen. Yet, the 
next morning, after sleeping in a room hung with the tapestry 
of the voyage of Eneas, when her majesty hunted in the Park, 
she was met by Diana, who pronouncing our royal prude to 
be the brightest paragon of unspotted chastity, invited her to 
groves free from die intrusions of Acteom The truth is, she 
was so profusely flattered for this virtue, because it was esteem- 
ed the characteristical ornament of the heroines, as fantastic 
honour was the chief pride of the champions, of the old bar- 
barous romance. It was in conformity to the sentiments of 
chivalry, which still continued in vogue, that she was celebrated 

y 2 
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for chastity : the compliment, however, was paid in a classical 
allusion. 

Queens must be ridiculous when they would appear as 
women. The softer attractions of sex vanish on the throne. 
Elisabeth sought all occasions of being extolled for her beauty, 
of which indeed in the prime of her youth she possessed but a 
small share, whatever might have been her pretensions to ab- 
solute virginity. Notwithstanding her exaggerated habits of 
dignity and ceremony, and a certain affectation of imperial 
severity, she did not perceive this ambition of being compli- 
mented for beauty, to be an idle and unpardonable levity, 
totally inconsistent with her high station and character. As 
she conquered all nations with her arms,' it matters not what 
were the triumphs of her eyes. Of what consequence was the 
complexion of the mistress of the world? Not less vain of her 
person than her politics, this stately coquet, the guardian of 
the protestant faith, the terror of the sea, the mediatrix of the 
factions of France, and the scourge of Spain, was infinitely 
mortified, if an ambassador, at the first audience, did not v tell 
her she was the finest woman in Europe. No negociation sue* 
ceeded unless she was addressed as a goddess. Encomiastic 
harangues drawn from this topic, even on the supposition of 
youth and beauty, were surely superfluous, unsuitable, W 
unworthy ; and were offered and received with an equal im- 
propriety. Yet when she rode through the streets of the city 
of Norwich, Cupid, at the command of ihe mayor and aider- 
men, advancing from a groupe of gods who had left Olympus 
to grace the procession, gave her a golden arrow, the most ef- 
fective weapon of his well-furnished quiver, which under the 
influence of such irresistible charms was sure to wound the 
most obdurate heart. “ A gift,” says honest Hollinshed, “.which 
her majesty, now verging to her fiftieth year, received very 
thankfiillie b .” In one of the fulsome interludes at court, where 
she was present, the singing-boys of her chapel presented the 

b Chroy. in. f. 1297. 
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story of the three rival goddesses on mount Ida, to which her 
majesty was ingeniously added as a fourth: and Paris was 
arraigned in form for adjudging the golden apple to Venus, 
which was due to the queen alone. 

This inundation of classical pedantry soon infected our 
poetry. Our writers, already trained in the school of fancy, 
were suddenly dazzled with these novel imaginations, and the 
divinities and heroes of pagan antiquity decorated every com- 
position. The perpetual allusions to antient fable were often 
introduced without the least regard to propriety. Shakespeare’s 
Mrs. Page, who is not intended in any degree to be a learned 
or an affected lady *, laughing at the cumbersome courtship 
of her corpulent lover Falstaffe, says, “ I had rather be a 
giantess and lie under mount Pelion c .” This familiarity with 
the pagan story was not, however, so much owing to the pre- 
vailing study of the original authors, as to the numerous En- 
glish versions of them, which were consequently made. The 
translations of the classics, which now employed every pen, 
gave a currency and a celebrity to these fancies, and had the 
effect of diffusing them among the people. No sooner were 
they delivered from the pale of the scholastic languages, than 
they acquired a general notoriety. Ovid’s metamorphoses just 
translated by Golding, to instance no further, disclosed a new 
world of fiction, even to the illiterate. As we had now all the 
antient fables in English, learned allusions, whether in a poem 
or a pageant, were no longer obscure and unintelligible to 
common readers and common spectators. And here we are 
led to observe, that at this restoration of the classics, we were 


• [This I cannot allow. I rather 
think that Shakespeare here spouted all 
ln« own knowledge, rather than that of 
*n honest dame; because we do not 
find any more of it in this play, or anv 
other of his. We might therefore as 
well affirm that all the valets and cham- 
bermaids in Queen Anne’s time were 
infinitely witty, because Congreve has 
made them as much so as then masters 
and mistresses: that is, the poet bestowed 


all the wit he had upon all his characters 
indiscriminately.— A shxy. But was it 
not the peculiar felicity and unrivalled 
merit of Shakespeare, to make bis cha- 
racters utter no more than nature her- 
self set down for them? Hence Pope's 
just eulogium on the individuality of ex- 
cellence m all his dramatis personae, and 
hence his own directions to the players 
in Hamlet.— Part. 1 
c Mxaby W. Act tL Sc. i. 
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first struck only with their fabulous inventions. We did not 
attend to their regularity of design and justness of sentiment. 
A rude age, beginning to read these writers, imitated their ex- 
travagancies, not their natural beauties. And these, like other 
novelties, were pursued to a blameable excess. 

I have before given a sketch of the introduction of classical 
stories, in the splendid show exhibited at the coronation of 
queen Anne Boleyn. But that is a rare and a premature in- 
stance : and the pagan fictions are there complicated with the 
barbarisms of the catholic worship, and the doctrines of scho- 
lastic theology. Classical learning was not then so widely 
spread, either by study or translation* as to bring these learned 
spectacles into fashion, to frame them with sufficient dull* and 
to present them with propriety* 

Another capital source of the poetry peculiar to this period, 
consisted in the numerous translations of Italian tales into En- 
glish. These narratives, not dealing altogether in romantic 
inventions, but in real life and manners, and in artful arrange- 
ments of fictitious yet probable events, afforded a new gratifi- 
cation to a people which yet retained their antient relish for 
tale-telHng, and became the fashionable amusement of all who 
professed to read for pleasure. They gave rise to innumera- 
ble plays and poems, which would not otherwise have existed; 
and turned the thoughts of our writers to new inventions of 
the same kind* Before these books became common, affect- 
ing situations, the combination of incident, and the pathos of 
catastrophe, were almost unknown. Distress, especially that 
arising from the conflicts of the tender passion, had not yet 
been shewn in its most interesting forms. It was hence our 
poets, particularly the dramatic, borrowed ideas of a legitimate 
plot, and the complication of facts necessary to constitute a 
story either of the comic or tragic species. In proportion as 
knowledge increased, genius had wanted subjects and mate- 
rials. These pieces usurped the place of legends and chro- 
nicles. And although the old historical songs of the minstrels 
contained much bold adventure, heroic enterprise, and strong 
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toadies of rude delineation, yet they failed in that nraltiplicar- 
tion and disposition of circumstances, and in that description 
of characters and events approaching nearer to truth and re- 
ality, which were demanded by a more discerning and curious 
age. Even the rugged features of the original Gothic romance 
were softened by this sort of reading: and the Italian pastoral, 
yet with some mixture of the kind of incidents described in 
Heliodorus’s Ethiopic history now newly translated, was en- 
grafted on the feudal manners in Sydney’s Arcadia. 

But the reformation had not yet destroyed every delusion, 
nor disinchanted all the strong holds of superstition. A few 
dim characters were yet legible in the mouldering creed of tra- 
dition. Every goblin of ignorance did not vanish at the first 
glimmerings of the morning of science. Reason suffered a 
few demons still to linger, which she chose to retain in her 
service under the guidance of poetry. Men believed, or were 
willing to believe, that spirits were yet hovering around, who 
brought with them airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, that 
the ghost was duely released from his prison of torment at the 
sound of the curfiie, and that femes imprinted mysterious cir- 
cles on the turf by moonlight Much of this credulity was even 
consecrated by the name of science and profound speculation. 
Prosper© had not yet broken and buried his staffs nor drowned 
Ms book deeper than did ever plummet sound. It was now that 
die alchymist, and the judicial astrologer, conducted his oc- 
cult operations by the potent intercourse of some preternatural 
being, who came obsequious to his call, and was bound to 
accomplish his severest services, under certain conditions, and 
for a limited duration of time. It was actually one of the pre- 
tended feats of these fantastic philosophers, to evoke the queen 
of the Fairies in the solitude of a gloomy grove, who, preceded 
by a sudden rustling of the leaves, appeared in robes of tran- 
scendent lustre d . The Shakespeare of a more instructed and 
polished age, would not have given us a magician darkening 


d Lilly’s Life, p. 151. 
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the sah at noon, the sabbath of the witches, and the cauldron 
of incantation. 

Undoubtedly most of these notions were credited and en- 
tertained in a much higher degree, in the preceding periods. 
But the arts of composition had not then made a sufficient pro- 
gress, nor would the poets of those periods have managed them 
with so much address and judgement We were now arrived 
at that point, when the national credulity, chastened by reason, 
had produced a sort of civilised superstition, and left a set of 
traditions, fanciful enough for poetic decoration, and yet not 
too violent and chimerical for common sense. , Hobbes, al- 
though no friend to this doctrine, observes happily, “In a good 
poem both judgement and fancy are required ; but the fancy 
must be more eminent, because they please for the extrava- 
gancy, but ought not to displease by indiscretion c .” 

In the mean time the Gothic romance, although somewhat 
shook by the classical fictions, and by the tales of Boccace and 
Bandello, still maintained its ground: and the daring machine- 
ries of giants, dragons, and inchanted castles, borrowed from 
the magic storehouse of Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, began 
to be employed by the epic muse. These ornaments have been 
censured by the bigotry of precise and servile critics, as abound- 
ing in whimsical absurdities, and as unwarrantable deviations 
from the practice of Homer and Virgil. The author of An 
Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer is wilt- 
ing to allow a fertility of genius, and a felicity of expression, 
to Tasso and Ariosto; but at the same time complains, that, 
“ quitting life, they betook themselves to aerial beings and 
Utopian characters, and filled their works with Charms and 
Visions, the modern Supplements of the Marvellous and Sub- 
lime. The best poets copy nature, and give it such as they 
find it. When once they lose sight of this, they write false, 
be their talents ever so great f .” But what shall we say of those 
Utopians, the Cyclopes and the Lestrigons in the Odyssey? 
The hippogrif of Ariosto may be opposed to the harpies of 

• Leyiath. Part i. ch. viiu 1 Sect, v. p. 69. 
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Virgil* If leaves are turned into ships in the Orlando, nymphs 
are transformed into ships in the Eneid. Cacus is a more un- 
natural savage than Caliban* Nor am I convinced, that the 
imagery of Ismeno’s necromantic forest in the Gierusalemme 
Liberata, ' guarded by walls and batdements of fire, is less mar- 
vellous and sublime, than the leap of Juno’s horses in the Iliad, 
celebrated by Longinus for its singular magnificence and dig- 
nity*. On the principles of this critic, Voltaire’s Henriad 
may be placed at the head of the modern epic # * But I for- 
bear to anticipate my opinion of a system, which will mote 
properly be considered when I come to speak of Spenser* I 
must, however, observe here, that the Gothic and pagan fic- 
tions were now frequently blended and incorporated. The 
Lady of the Lake floated in the suite of Neptune before queen 
Elisabeth at Kenilworth ; Ariel assumes the semblance of a sear 
nymph; and Hecate, by an easy association, conducts the rites’ 
of the weird sisters in Macbeth. 

Allegory had been derived from the religious dramas into 
our civil spectacles. The masques and pageantries of the age 
of Elisabeth were not only furnished by the heathen divinities, 
but often by the virtues and vices impersonated, significantly 
decorated, accurately distinguished by their proper types, and 
represented by living actors. The antient symbolical shews of 
this sort began now to lose their old barbarism and a mixture 
of religion, and to assume a degree of poetical elegance and 
precision. Nor was it only in the conformation of particular 
figures that much fancy was shewn, but in the contexture of 
some of the fables or devices presented by groupes of ideal 
personages. These exhibitions quickened creative invention, 
and reflected back on poetry what poetry had given. From 
their familiarity and public nature, they formed a national taste 
for allegory ; and the allegorical poets were now writing to the 
people. Even romance was turned into this channel. In the 
Fairy Queen, allegory is wrought upon chivalry, and the feats 

8 Iliad, V. 770 Lonffin. §. ix. whom Martin Sherlock laughed, pro- 

* [So thought Lord Chesterfield, at perly enough.— Ash bt.] 
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and figments of Arthur's round table are moralised* The vir- 
tues of magnificence and chastity are here personified : bat 
they are imaged with the forms, and under the agency, of ro- 
mantic knights and damsels. What was an after-thought in 
Tasso, appears to have been Spenser's premeditated and pri- 
mary design. In the mean time, we must not confound these 
moral combatants of die Fairy Queen with some of its other 
embodied abstractions, which are purely and professedly alle- 
gorical. 

It may here be added, that only a few critical treatises, and 
but one Art of Poetry, were now written. Sentiments and 
images were not absolutely determined by the canons of com- 
position : nor was genius awed by the consciousness of a future 
and final arraignment at the tribunal of taste. A certain dig- 
nity of inattention to niceties is now visible in our writers. 
Without too closely consulting a criterion of correctness, every 
man indulged his own capriciousness of invention. The poet’s 
appeal was chiefly to his own voluntary feelings, his own Im- 
mediate mid peculiar mode of conception. And this freedom 
of thought was often expressed in an undisguised frankness of 
diction. A circumstance, by the way, that greatly contributed 
to give the flowing modulation # which now marked the mea- 
sures of our poets, and which soon, degenerated into the oppo- 
site extreme of dissonance and asperity. Selection and discri- 
mination were often overlooked. Shakespeare wandered in 
pursuit of universal nature. The glancings of his eye are from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. We behold him break- 


• [This modulation, Mr. Ellis dunks, 
is likely to have resulted from the mu- 
sical studies which now formed a part of 
general education. “ The lyrical compo- 

sitions of this time are so far,** he adds, 
“from being marked by a faulty negli- 
gence, that excess of ornament and la- 
boured affectation are their characteristic 
blemishes. Such as are free from con- 
ceit and antithesis are in general exqui- 
sitely polished, and may safely be com- 
pared with the most elegant and finished 
specimens of modem poetry.” Spec, of 


early English Poetry.— Mr. Ashby also 
thought, mat the modulation of the poetry 
was a good deal owing to a general at- 
tention to Church Music, which would 
form the public ear more universally 
than all- our present spectacles, because 
all may attend church gratis. And this 
is really the case in Italy. Dairies Bar- 
rington remarks that many a girl in the 
country has a good voice, but all sing 
false, because they never hear good sing- 
ing : in London it is just the contrary.— 
Pakk.] 
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ing the barriers of imaginary method. In the same scene, he 
descends from his meridian of the noblest tragic sublimity, to 
puns and quibbles, to the meanest merriments of a plebeian 
farce. In the midst of his dignity, he resembles his own 
Richard the Second, the skipping Icings who sometimes, dis- 
carding the state of a monarch, 

Mingled his royalty with carping fools h . 

He seems not to have seen any impropriety, in the most abr 
rupt transitions, from dukes to buffoons, from senators to 
sailors, from counsellors to constables, and from kings to clowns. 
Like Virgil’s majestic oak, 

■ Quantum vertice ad auras 
jEtherias, tantura radice in Tartara tendit*. 

No Satires, properly so called, were written till towards the 
latter end of the queen’s reign, and then but a few. Pictures 
drawn at large of the vices of the times, did not suit readers 
who loved to wander in the regions of artificial manners. The 
Muse, Kke the people, was too solemn and reserved, too cere- 
monious and pedantic, to stoop to common life. Satire is the 
poetry of a nation highly polished*. 

The importance of the female character was not yet acknow- 
ledged, nor were women admitted into the general commerce 
of society f. The effect of that intercourse had not imparted 
a comic air to poetry, nor softened the severer tone of our ver- 
sification with the levities of gallantry, and the familiarities of 
compliment, sometimes perhaps operating on serious subjects, 


1 Fran P. Hinht iv. Act iii. Sc. H. 

1 Gsoko. iL 291. 

* [Yet fhe French would think higher 
of Soileau, had he wrote as well in any 
other way. I own I cannot help think- 
ing Juvenal a very improvident but cow- 
ardly fallow, that coadd laugh at Han- 
nibal's one eye 900 yean after. Paul 
Whitehead displayed greater a ud a c i ty 
in laughing at the lata Duke of Marl- 
borough ; but did any thins in the sub- 
wquent part of the duke’s lue justify the 


Satirist ?— Ashby.] 
f [It is much that women should not 
prevail so as to give the ton at Queen 
Elisabeth's court. They did it at King 
Arthur's, which seems to have been es- 
teemed the standard then. James was 
a woman hater. If the prose of Elisa- 
beth's time was poetical, the poetry of 
his was prosaic. This reverses the posi- 
tion of Mr. Warton on the next page, 
and appearo not to be quite admissible. — 
Asixsr.] 
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and imperceptibly spreading themselves in the general liabiis 
of style and thought I do not mean to insinuate, that our 
poetry has suffered from the great change of manners, which 
this assumption of the gentler sex, or rather the improved state 
of female education, has produced, by giving elegance and va- 
riety to life, by enlarging the sphere of conversation, and by 
multiplying the topics and enriching the stores of wit and hu- 
mour. But I am marking the peculiarities of composition : 
and my meaning was to suggest, that the absence of so im- 
portant a circumstance from the modes and constitution of 
antient life, must have influenced the cotemporary poetry. Of 
the state of manners among our ancestors respecting this point, 
many traces remain. Their style of courtship may be collected 
from the love-dialogues of Hamlet, young Percy, Henry the 
Fifth, and Master Fenton. Their tragic heroines, their Des- 
demonas and Ophelias, although of so much consequence in 
the piece, are degraded to the back-ground. In comedy, their 
ladies are nothing more than merry wives, plain and cheer- 
ful matrons, who stand upon the chariness of their honesty. In j 
the smaller poems, if a lover praises his mistress, she is com- i 
plimented in strains neither polite nor pathetic, without ele- 
gance and without affection : she is described, not in the ad- 
dress of intelligible yet artful panegyric, not in the real colours, 
and with the genuine accomplishments, of nature, but as an 
eccentric ideal being of another system, and as inspiring senti- 
ments equally unmeaning, hyperbolical, and unnatural. 


All or most of these circumstances contributed to give a 
descriptive, a picturesque, and a figurative cast to the poetical 
language. This effect appears even in the prose compositions 
of the reign of Elisabeth. In the subsequent age, prose be- 


came the language of poetry. 

i In the mean time, general knowledge was increasing with a 


^vide diffusion and a hasty rapidity. Books began to be multi- 
plied, and a variety of the most useful and rational topics had 


/ been discussed in our own language. But science had not made 


too great advances. On the whole, we were now arrived at tW 
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period, propitious to the operations of original and true poetry, 
when the coyness of fancy was not always proof, against the 
approaches of reason, when genius was rather directed than 
governed by judgement, and when taste and learning had so 
far only disciplined imagination, as to suffer its excesses to 
pass without censure x or controul, for the sake of the beauties 
to which they were allied. 
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SECTION LXII. 


More poetry was written in the single reign of Elisabeth, 
than in the two preceding centuries. The same causes, among 
others already enumerated and explained, which called forth 
genius and imagination, such as the new sources of fiction 
opened by a study of the classics, a familiarity with the French, 
Italian and Spanish writers, the growing elegancies of the 
English language, the diffusion of polished manners, the feli- 
cities of long peace and public prosperity, and a certain free- 
dom and activity of mind which immediately followed the na- 
tional emancipation from superstition, contributed also to pro- 
duce innumerable compositions in poetry. In prosecuting my 
further examination of the poetical annals of this reign, it there- 
fore becomes necessary to reduce such a latitude of materials 
to some sort of methodical arrangement. On which account, 
I shall class and consider the poets of this reign under the ge- 
neral heads, or divisions, of Satire, Sonnet, Pastoral, and 
miscellaneous poetry. Spenser will stand alone, without a 
class, and without a rival. 

Satire, specifically so called, did not commence in England 
till the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth. We have 
seen, indeed, that eclogues and allegories were made the ve- 
hicle of satire, and that many poems of a satirical tendency 
had been published, long ago. And here, the censure was 
rather confined to the corruptions of the clergy, than extended 
to popular follies and vices. But the first professed English 
satirist*, to speak technically, is bishop Joseph Hall, suc- 

* [Mr. Collier (in his Poetical Decs- entitled, “ Hum Dunne, bis Satires, Anno 
meron) claims the distinction for Dr. Domini 1593." (HarL MS. No. 5110.) 
Donne, on the authority of a MS. pro- See also note •, p. 339.] 
served in the British Museum, and thus 
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cessively bishop of Exeter and Norwich, born at Bristow-park 
within the parish of Ashby de la Zouch in Leicestershire, in 
the year 1574, and at the age of fifteen, in the year 1588, ad-* 
mitted into Emanuel-college at Cambridge, where he remained 
about eight years. He soon became eminent in the theology 
of those times, preached against predestination before prince 
Henry with unrivalled applause, and discussed the doctrines 
of Arminianism in voluminous dissertations. But so variable 
are our studies, and so fickle is opinion, that the poet is better 
known to posterity than the prelate or the polemic. His sa- 
tires have outlived his sermons at court*, and his laborious 
confutations of the Brownists. One of his later controversial 
tracts is, however, remembered on account of the celebrity of 
its antagonist. When Milton descended from his dignity to 
plead the cause of fanaticism and ideal liberty, bishop Hall 
was the defender of our hierarchical establishment Bayle, 
who knew Hall only as a theologist, seems to have written his 
life merely because be was one of the English divines at the 
Synod of Dort, in 1618. From his inflexible and conscientious 
attachment to the royal and episcopal cause under king Charles 
the First, he suffered in his old age the severities of imprison- 
ment and sequestration ; and lived to see his cathedral con- 
verted into a barrack, and his palace into an ale-house. His 
uncommon learning was meliorated with great penetration and 
knowledge of the world, and his mildness of manners and his 
humility were characteristics!. He died, and was obscurely 
buried without a memorial on his grave, in 1656, and in his 
eighty-second year, at Heigham a small village near Norwich, 
where he had sought shelter from the storms of usurpation, 
and the intolerance of presbyterianism f. 

I have had the good fortune to see bishop Hall’s funeral- 


s * [Since the decease of our poetical 
historian, this just reproach has been 
removed by a republication of the entire 
woAs of Bishop HalL — Park.] 
t [The following lines may serve in 
the way of epitaph. They occur in a 
poem, printed at the end of Whhefoote's 
funeral sermon upon the much lament- 


ed death of the reverend father Joseph, 
late lord bishop of Norwich. 

Maugre the peevish world's complaint, 
Here lies a bishop and a saint : 

Whom Ashby bred and Granta nurs’d. 
Whom Halstead and old Waltham first 
(To rouse the stupid world from sloth) 
Heard thund*ring with a golden mouth y 
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sermon, preached some days after his interment, on the thir- 
tieth day of September, 1656, at saint Peter’s church in Nor- 
wich, by one John Whitefoote, Master of Arts, and rector of 
Heigham. The preacher, no contemptible orator, before he 
proceeds to draw a parallel between our prelate and the pa- 
triarch Israel, thus illustrates that part of his character with 
which we are chiefly concerned, and which I am now hasten- 
ing to consider. “ Two yeares together he was chosen rheto- 
rick professor in the universitie of Cambridge* and performed 
the office with extraordinary applause. He was noted for a 
singular wit from his youth : a most acute rhetorician, and an 
elegant poet. He understood many tongues ; and in the rhe- 
torick of his own, he was second to none that lived in his 
time*.” It is much to our present purpose to observe, that 
the style of his prose is strongly tinctured with die manner of 
Seneca. The writer of the satires is perceptible in some of his 
gravest polemical or scriptural treatises; which are perpetually 
interspersed with excursive illustrations, familiar allusions, and 
observations on life. Many of them were early translated into 
French ; and their character- is well drawn by himself, in a de- 
dication to James the first, who perhaps would have much 
better relished a more sedate and profound theology. “ Sel- 
dome any man hath offered to your royall hands a greater 
bundle of his owne thoughts, nor perhaps more varietie of dis- 
course. For here shall your maiestie find Moralitie* like a good 
handmaid, waiting on Divinitie : and Divinitie, like some great 
lady, euery day in seuerall dresses. Speculation interchanged 
with experience, Positiue theology with polemical], textual! 
with discursorie, popular with scholastically” 

Whom Wor’ster next did dignifie, The rectory of Halstead, in Snflblk, 

And honoured with her deanery : bad been presented to him by sir Robert 

Whom Exon lent a mitred wreath, Denny, and the donative of Waltham in 
And Norwich— where he ceased to Essex by lord *Dennv. He was made 
breathe. dean of Worcester in 1616, bishop of 

TW .11 with one joint voice do cry, Exeter in 1627, and of Norwich in 1641. 

Death's vain attempt, what doth it , ' -l 

mean? roi* i. oz. 

My son, my pupil, putor, dean, " Wo.xs, Lond. 1628. fol. voL i. p. 3. 

My reverend father, cannot die ! 
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At the age of twenty-three, while a student at Emanuel* 
college, and in the year 1597, he published at London three 
Books of anonymous Satires, which he called Toothless Sa- 
tyrs, poetical, academical) moral 0 . They were printed by 
Thomas Creede for Robert Dexter, and are not recited in the 
registers of the Stationers of London. The following year, and 
licenced by the stationers, three more books appeared, entitled, 
“ Vi rgi dem i arum, The three last Bookes of Byting Satyres.” 
These are without his name, and were printed by Richard 
Bradock for Robert Dexter, in the size and letter of the last d . 
All the six Books were printed together in 1599, in the same 
form, with this title, “ Virgidemiarum, The three last Bookes 
of byting* Satyres corrected and amended with some additions, 
by J. H. [John HalL] London, for R. Dexter, &c. 1599.” 
A most incomprehensive and inaccurate title: for this edition, 
the last and the best, contains the three first as well as the three 
last Books e . It begins with the first three books: then at 
the end of the third book, follow the three last, but preceded 
by a new title, “ Virgidemiarum. The three last Bookes, of 
byting Satyres. Corrected and amended with some additions 
by J. H.” For R. Dexter, as before, 1599. But the seventh 
of the fourth Book is here made a second satire to the sixth 
or last Book. Annexed are, “ Certaine worthye manvscript 
poems of great antiquitie reserued long since in the studie ofa 


c In small duodecimo, Wh. let. But 
see the Catalogue to Mr. CapeU’s 
Shakes peri an a, given to Trinity col- 
lege Cambridge, Num. S47. “ Virgi. 

demiarum libn 6. Satires, Hall. 1597. 

8 V* 

d In pages 106. With vignettes. En- 
tered, March SO, 1598, to R. Dexter. 
Registr. Station. C. f. 3S. a. Ames 
recites an edition of all the six books, in 
68 pages, in 1598. Hist. Punt. p. 434. 

I suspect this to be a mistake. 

* [The following lines in Bastard’s 
Christoleros, 1598, may possibly have 
an allusion to this term in the title to 
Hall’s Satires, which might be handed 
about in MS. before publication. 

VOL. IV. Z 


“ Ad Lectorem. 

Reader, there is no biting in my ver se. 
No gaU, no wormewood, no cause of 
offence ; 

And yet there is a biting, I confesse, 
And sharpnesse tempred to a wholsome 
sense. 

Such are my Epigrams, well understood. 
As salt which bites the wound, but doth 
it goad.— Park.] 

® A modern edition, however, a thin 
duodecimo, was printed at Oxford* for 
R. Clements, 1753, under the direction 
of Mr. Thomson, late fellow of Queen’s 
college Oxford. The editors followed 
an edition bought from Lord Oxford’s 
library, which they destroyed when the 
new one was finished. 
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Northfolke gentleman, And now first published by J. S. L The 
Stately tragedy ef Guistard and Sismond. II. The Nortkeme 
mothers Nesting. III. The way to Thrifte. Imprinted at Lon- 
don for R. D. 1597.” Dedicated* “to the worthiest poet 
Maieter Ed. Spenser.” To this identical impression of Hall’s 
Satires* and the Norfolk gentleman’s manuscript poems an- 
nexed, a false title appeared in 1602, “ Virgidemiarux. 
Sixe Bookes. First three bookes, Oftoothlesse Satyrs. 1 . Poe- 
ticall. 2. Acaoemicall. 9. Moral. London, Printed bj 
John Hanson, for Robert Dexter, 1602.” All that follows is 
exactly what is in the edition* of 1599. By Vibgidemia, an 
uncouth and uncommon word, we are to understand a Gather- 
ing or Harvest ef tods, in reference to the nature of the sub- 
ject 

These satires are marked with a classical precision, to which 
English poetry had yet rarely attained. They are replete with 
animation of style and sentiment The indignation of the sa- 
tirist fa always the result of good sense. Nor are the thorns 
ef severe invectite tmmixed with the flowers of pure poetry. 
The characters are delineated in strong and lively colouring, 
and their discriminations are touched with the masterly -traces 
ef geftuihe humour. The versification is equally energetic 
and elegant, and the fabric of the couplets approaches to the 
modern standard. It is no inconsiderable proof of a genius 
predominating over the general taste of an age when every 
preacher was a punster, to have written verses, where laughter 
was to be raised, and the reader to be entertained with sallies 
of pleasantry, without quibbles mid conceits. His chief fault 
fa obscurity, arising from a remote phraseology, constrained 
Combinations, unfamiliar allusions, elleiptical apostrophes, and 
abruptness of expression. Perhaps some will think, that his 
manner betrays too much of the laborious exactness and pe- 
dantic anxiety of the scholar and the student Ariosto in Ita- 
lian, and Regnier in French, were now almost the only mo- 
dem writers of satire : and I believe there had been an English 
translation of Ariosto’s satires. But Hall’s acknowledged pat- 
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terns are Juvenal and Persius, not without some touches of the 
urbanity of Horace. His parodies of these poets, or rather 
his adaptations of antient to modem manners, a mode of imi- 
tation not unhappily practised by Oldham, Rochester, and 
Pope, discover great facility and dexterity of invention. The 
moral gravity and the censorial declamation of Juvenal, he fre- 
quently enlivens with a train of more refined reflection, or 
adorns with a novelty and variety of images. 

In the opening of his general Prologue, he expresses a 
decent consciousness of the difficulty and danger of his new 
undertaking. The laurel which he sought had been unworn, 
and it was not to be won without hazard. 

I FIRST adventure # , with fool-hardy might, 

To tread the steps of perilous despight : 

I first adventure, follow me who list, 

And be the second English satirist. 

His first book, containing nine satires, is aimed at the nu- 
merous impotent yet fashionable scribblers with which his age 
was infested. It must be esteemed a curious and valuable pic- 
ture, drawn from real life, of the abuses of poetical composi- 

* [Though Hall designates himself Eclogues, and Epistles : first, by reason 
the first English satirist, yet this is not that I studied to delight with ▼arietie; 
true in fact, observed Dr. Joseph War- next, because I would write in that forme 
ton: “for sir Thomas Wyat, the friend wherin no man might chalenge me with ser- 
and favourite of Henry VIII., was our vile imitation.” It appears also that what 
nist writer of satire worth notice.'* Es- he then sent forth was only a small sam- 
«»y on Pope, H. 422. To Wyat may be pie of a considerable stock iu his posses- 
*odod Gascoigne, who published his sion. “ My Satyres (he proceeds) are 
“Steele Glass* r in 1 576, which is not only rather placed here to prepare and trie 
a shrewd and poignant satire well ex- the case than to feede it; because if it 
Passed, but what should be still remera- passe well, the whole centon of them, 
pored to the credit of so antiquated a poet, alreadie in my bands, shall sodainly be 
J* ** an attempt to shake off the shackles published.** Of Lodge’s satiric Fig , 
of rhyme for the freedom of blank verse, which our historian him not seen, Mr. 

the old bard himself styled Alex. Boswell has given a correct rekn- 
‘ rhirneless verse. Lodge also publish- pression from the Auchinleck press. 

«d his « Fig for Momus,” containing Dr. Warton considers the “ Universal 
*Jfi u lar satires, in 1595, two years before Passion ** of Dr. Young as the first cha- 
the appearance of Hall*3 first three books • racteristical satires in our language: but 
wd in his prefatory address he thus be- surely those of Hall may put in a long 
*peBks for them priority, if not origins- preceding and justly admitted claim to 
“ty, in point of composition. “ I have the praise of this distinction. — P akk. ] 
thought good (he says) to include Satyres, 

z 2 
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tion which then prevailed ; and which our author has at once 
exposed with the wit of a spirited satirist, and the good taste 
of a judicious critic. Of Spenser, who could not have been his 
cotemporary at Cambridge, as some have thought, but perhaps 
was his friend, he constantly speaks with respect and applause. 

I avail myself of a more minute analysis of this Book, not 
only as displaying the critical talents of our sadrist, but as his- 
torical of the poetry of the present period, and illustrative of 
my general subject. And ifj in general, I should be thought 
too copious and prolix in my examination of these satires, my 
apology must be, my wish to revive a neglected writer of real 
genius ; and my opinion, that the first legitimate author in our 
language of a species of poetry of the most important and 
popular utility, which our countrymen have so successfully 
cultivated, and from which Pope derives his chief celebrity, 
deserved to be distinguished with a particular degree of atten- 
tion. 

From the first satire, which I shall exhibit at length, we 
learn what kinds of pieces were then most in fashion, and in 
what manner they were written. They seem to have been, 
tales of love and chivalry, amatorial sonnets, tragedies, come- 
dies, and pastorals. 

Nor ladie’s wanton loue, nor wandering knight. 
Legend I out in rimes all richly dight: 

Nor fright the reader, with the pagan vaunt 
Of mightie Mahound, and great Termagaunt f . 

Nor list I sonnet of my mistress’ face, 

To paint some Blowesse * with a borrow’d grace. 

Nor can I bide h to pen some hungrie 1 scene 
For thick-skin ears, and undiscerning eene : 

Nor euer could my scornfiill Muse abide 
With tragicke shoes k her anckles for to hide. 


1 Saracen divinities. 

* In modem ballads, Blousilinda, or 
Blousibella. Doctor Johnson interprets 
Blowsk, a ruddy fat-faced wench. 
Dict. in v. 


h abide, bear, endure. 

1 Perhaps the true reading is a*grie 9 
that is, impassioned. These satires have 
been most carelessly printed. 
k buskins. 
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Nor can I crouch, and writhe my fawning tayle, 

To some great patron, for my best auayle. 

Such hunger-starven trencher poetrie *, 

Or let it neuer liue, or timely die ! 

Nor vnder euerie bank, and euerie tree, 

Speake rimes vnto mine oaten minstrelsie : 

Nor carol out so pleasing liuely laies 

As might the Graces moue my mirth to praise*. 

Trumpet, and reeds, and socks, and buskins fine, 

I them bequeathe 0 , whose statues wandring twine 
Of iuie, mix’d with bayes, circles around, 

Their liuing temples likewise lawrel-bound. 

Rather had I, albe in careless rimes, 

Check the misorder’d world, and lawless times. 

Nor need I craue the Muse’s midwifry, 

To bring to light so worthless poetry. 

Or, if we list 0 , what baser Muse can bide 
To sit and sing by Granta’s naked side ? 

They haunt the tided Thames and salt Medway, 

Eer since the fame of their late bridal day. 

Nought have we here but willow-shaded shore, 

To tell our Grant his bankes are left forlore. p 

The compliment in the close to Spenser, is introduced and 
turned with singular address and elegance. The allusion is to 
Spenser’s beautiful episode of the marriage of Thames and 
Medway, recently published, in 1595, in the fourth book of the 
second part of the Fairy Queen 0 . But had I, says the poet, 
been inclined to invoke the assistance of a Muse, what Muse, 
even of a lower order, is there now to be found, who would 
condescend to sit and sing on the desolated margin of the Cam? 

1 Poetry written by hirelings for bread. 

m Perhaps this couplet m ean s Co- 
medy. 

* Heroic poetry, pastorals, comedy, 
and tragedy, I leave to the celebrated 
established masters in those different 
kinds of composition, such as Spenser 


and Shakespeare. Unless the classic 
poets are intended. The imitation from 
Fersius’s Peologux is obvious. 

° Or, even if I was willing to invoke 
a muse, &c. 

p B. i. 1. f. 1. edit. 1599. 

« B. iv. C. xi. 
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The Muses 'frequent other rivers, ever since Spenser celebrated 
the nuptials of Thames and Medway. Cam has now nothing 
on his banks but willows, the types of desertion. 

I observe here in general, that Thomas Hudson and Henry 
Lock were the Bavins and Mevius of this age. In the Re- 
turn from Parnassus, 1606 , they are thus consigned to ob- 
livion by Judicio. “ Locke and Hudson, sleep you quiet 
shavers among the shavings of the press, and let your books 
lie in some old nook amongst old boots and shoes, so you may 
avoid my censure'.” Hudson now translated into English Du 
Bartas’s poem of Judith and Holofbrnxs, in which is this 
couplet, 

And at her eare a pearle of greater valew* 

There hung, than that th’ Egyptian queene did swallow. 


Yet he is commended by Harrington for making this transla- 
tion in a “ verie good and sweet English verse and is largely 
cited in England’s Parnassus, 1600 . Lock applied the Son- 
net to a spiritual purpose, and substituting Christian love in 
the place of amorous passion, made it the vehicle of humilia- 
tion, holy comfort, and thanksgiving. This book he dedicated, 
under the title of the Passionate present, to queen Elizabeth, 
who perhaps from the title expected to be entertained with a 
subject of very different nature c . 

In the second satire, our author poetically laments that the 
nine Muses are no longer vestal viigins* 

Whilom the sisters nine were vestal maides. 

And held their temple m the secret shades 
Of faire Pamassvs, that two-headed hill 


Whose avncient fame the southern world did fiH : 

And in the stead of their eternal fame 

Was the cool stream, that took his endless name 


r A. i. S. ffi. 

* Transl. Oel. Foe. Notes, B. xxxv. 
p. 296. 1633. Hence, or from an old 
Play, the name Holofeenes got into 
Shakespeare. 

* I have before cited this Collection, 


which appeared in 159? [sttpr. p. *272]. 
That was a second edition. To his Ec- 
clesiastes there is a recommendatory 
poem by Lilly. Some of David's Psalms 
in verse appear with his name the samt 
year. 
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From out tbe fertile hoof of winged steed: 

There did they sit, and do their holy deed 
That pleas’d both heaven and earth. 

He complains, that the rabblements of rymesters new have 
engrafted the myrtle on the bay ; and that poetry, departing 
from its an tient moral tendency, has been unnaturally perverted 
to the purposes of corruption and impurity. The Muses have 
changed, in defiance of chastity. 

Their modest stole to garish looser weed, 

Deckt with loue?fauo»rs, their late whoredom’s meed. 


While the pellucid spring of Pyrene is converted into a poison- 
ous and muddy puddle* 


whose infectious staine 

Corrupted! all the lowly fruitful! plgme." 

Marlow’s Ovid’s Elegies, and some -of the dissolute sallies 
of Green and Nash, seem to be here pointed out I know not 
of any edition of Marston’s Pygmalion’s Image before the 
year 1598, and the Caltha pgetarum, or Bumble-Bee, one 
of the most exceptionable books of this kind, written by T. Cut- 
Vode, appeared in 1599*. Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonib, 
published in 1593, had given great offence to the graver readers 
of English verse u . 

In tbe subsequent satire, our author more particularly cen- 
sures the intemperance of his brethren ; and illustrates their 
absolute inability to write, till their imaginations were animated 


* BiiSi t 

1 To R. Otoe, April 17, 1599. Rp- 
aim. Station. C. f. 50. b. 

" This we learn from a poem entailed, 
" A Scourge for Paper-persecutors, by 
J. D. with an Inquisition against J*aper- 
persecutorsby A. H. Load. forER 
'1625. 4to. Signs*. A. S.* 

Making lewd Venus with eternall lines 
To tye Adonis to her tones designs* : 
Knt wit is shewn therein, but .finer 
’twere 

It not attired in such bawdy geere : 


But be it « it will, tbe coyest dames 
Inpriuate reade it for their closet, games. 

See also Freeman’s Epigrams the 
Second Part, entitled. Bran and a 
oekat cast, Loud. 1614. 4to. Enos. 92. 
Signal. K. 8. 

To Mahii William SsAiiamiL 

Shakespeare, that nimble Mercury thy 
bnrine, Ac. 

Who list reade lust, there’s Yews and 
Adonis, 

True model of a most lasduious Istcher. 
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by wine, in the following apt and witty comparison, which is 
worthy of Young. 

As frozen dunghills in a winter’s morn, 

That void of vapours seemed all beforn, 

Soon as the sun sends out his piercing beams, 

Exhale forth filthy smoak, and stinking steams ; 

So doth the base and the fore-barren brain, 

Soon as the raging wine begins to raign. 

In the succeeding lines, he confines his attack to Marlow* 
eminent for his drunken frolicks, who was both a player and a 
poet, and whose tragedy of TamerLane the great, repre- 
sented before the year 1588, published in 1590, and confessedly 
one of the worst of his plays, abounds in bombast Its false 
splendour was also burlesqued by Beaumont and Fletcher in 
the Coxcomb ; and it has these two lines, which are ridiculed 
by Pistol, in Shakespeare's King Henry the Fourth w , ad- 
dressed to the captive princes who drew Tamerlane’s chariot 

Holla, you pamper’d jades of Asia, 

What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day? 

We should, in the mean time, remember, that by many of the 
most skilful of our dramatic writers, tragedy was now thought 
almost essentially and solely to consist, in the pomp of declama- 
tion, in sounding expressions, and unnatural amplifications of 
style. But to proceed. 

One, higher pitch’d, doth set his soaring thought 
On crowned kings that fortune low hath brought; 

Or some vpreared high-aspiring swaine, 

As it might be the Turkish Tamberlaine* : 


w A. ii. S. ir. 

x There is a piece entered to R. Jones, 
Aug. 14. 1590, entitled, “ Comicall 
discourses of Tamberlain the Cithian 
[Scythianl shepherd.” Reoistr. Sta- 
tion. B. t. 362. b. Probably the story 
of Tamerlane was introduced into our 
early drama from the following publica- 


tion, “ The histone of the great empe- 
hmr Tamerlane, drawn from the antient 
monuments of the Arabians. By mes&ire 
Jean du Bee, abbot of Mortimer. Trans- 
lated into English by H. M. London, 
for W. Ponsonbie, 1597.” 4to. I cite 
from a second edition. 
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Then weeneth he his base drink-drowned spright 
Rapt to the threefold loft of heauen’s bight: 

When he conceiues upon his faigned stage 
The stalking steps of his great personage 
Graced with huff-cap termes, and thundering threats, 
That his poor hearers hair qvite vpright sets. 

So soon as some braue-minded hungrie youth 
Sees fitly frame to his wide-strained mouth, 

He vaunts his voice vpon a hired stage, 

With high-set steps, and princelie carriage. — 

There if he can with termes Italianate, 

Big-sounding sentences, and words of state, 

Faire patch me vp his pure iambicke verse, 

He rauishes the gazing scoffolders y . 

But, adds the critical satirist, that the minds of the astonished 
audience may not be too powerfully impressed with the terrours 
of tragic solemnity, a Vice, or buffoon, is suddenly and most 
seasonably introduced. 

Now lest such frightful shews of fortvne’s fall, 

And bloody tyrant’s rage, should chance appall 
The dead-struck audience, mid the silent rout 
Comes leaping in a self-misformed lout, 

And laughs, and grins, and frames his mimic face, 

And jostles straight into the prince’s place. 

A goodlie hotch-potch, when vile russetings 

Are match’d with monarchs, and with mighty kings : 

A goodly grace to sober tragick muse, 

When each base clowne his clumsy fist doth bruise 2 ! 

To complete these genuine and humorous anecdotes of the 
state of our stage in the reign of Elizabeth, I make no apology 

y those who sate on the scaffold, a 
part of the play-house which answered 
to our upper-gallery. So again, B. iv. 

2. f. 13. 

When a craz’d scaffold, and a rotten 
stage. 

Was all rich Nenius his heritage. 


See the conformation of our old English f 
theatre accurately investigated in the 
Supplement to Shakespeare, i. 9. seq. 
[See supr. p. 152.] 

* In striking the benches to express 
applause. 
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for adding the paragraph immediately following, which Records 
the infancy of theatric criticism. 

Meanwhile our poets, in high parliament, 

Sit watching euerie word and gesturement, 

Like curious censors of some doutie gear, 

Whispering their Yerdict in their fellows ear. 

Woe to the word, whose margent in their scrole* 

Is noted with a black condemning coal ! 

But if each period might the synod please, 

Ho ! bring the ivie boughs, and bands of bayes b . 

In the beginning of the next satire, he resumes this topic. 
He seems to have conceived a contempt for blank verse; ob- 
serving that the English iambic is written with little trouble, 
and seems rather a spontaneous effusion, than an artificial con- 
struction. 

Too popular is tragick poesie, 

Straining his tiptoes for a farthing fee : 

And doth, beside, on rimeless numbers tread : 

Unbid iambicks flow from careless head. 

He next inveighs against the poet, who 
■ ■ in-high heroic rimes 
Uompileth worm-eat stories of old times. 

To these antique tales he condemns the application of thg 
extravagant enchantments of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
particularly of such licentious fictions as the removal of Merlin’s 
tomb from Wales into France, or Tuscany, by the magic ope- 
rations of the sorceress Melissa c . . The Orlando had been 
just now translated by Harrington. 

And maketh up his hard-betaken tale 

With strange inchantments, fetch’d from darksom vale 

Of some Melissa, that by magick doom 

To Tuscans soile transported Merlin’s tomb. 

• copy. b B. i. S. f. 8. c Sec Cm. Fuju HI. KX ixvl SB. 
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fiat iie suddenly checks his career, and retracts his thought- 
less temerity in presuming to bkme such themes os had been 
immortalised by the fairy muse of Spenser. 

But let no rebel satyr dare traduce 
Th’ eternal legends of thy faerie muse, 

Renowned Spenser ! whom no earthly wight 
Dares once to emulate, much less dares despight 
Salust d of France, and Tuscan Ariost, 

Yield vp the lawrell garland ye haue lost!* 

In the fifth, he ridicules the whining ghosts of the Mirrotr 
for Magistrates, which the ungenerous and nnpitying poet 
sends back to hell, without a penny to pay Charon for their 
Tetum over the river Styx f . 

In the sixth, he laughs at the hexametrical versification of 
the Roman prosody, so contrary to the genius of our language, 
lately introduced into English poetry by Stanihurst the trans- 
lator of Virgil, and patronised by Gabriel Harvey and sir 
Philip Sidney. 

Another scorns the homespun thread of rimes, 

Match’d with the lofty feet of elder times* 

Giue me the numbred verse that Virgil sung, 

And Virgil’s selfe shall speake the English tounge. — 

The nimble dactyl striving to outgo 
The drawling spondees, pacing it below : 

The lingering spondees labouring to delay 
The breathless dactyls with a sudden stay*. 

His own lines on the subject are a proof that English verse 
wanted to borrow no graces from the Roman. 


* Du Bertas. 

* B. L 4. f. II. In the. Stanzas -called 
a Defiance to Envy, prefixed to the 
Satires, he declares Jiis reluctance and 
inability to write pastorals after Spenser. 

At Colin's feet I throw my yielding 
reede. 


But in some of those stanzas in which he 
means to ridicule the pastoral, be proves 
himself admirably qualified for this spe- 
cies of poetry, 
f B. i. 5. f. 12. 

1 B. i. & £ 13, 14. 
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The false and foolish compliments of the sonnet-writer, are 
the object of the seventh satire. 

Be she all sooty black, or berry brown, 

She’s white as morrow’s milk, or flakes new-blown. 

He judges it absurd, that the world should be troubled with 
the history of the smiles or frowns of a lady; as if all mankind 
were deeply interested in the privacies of a lover's heart, and 
the momentary revolutions of his hope and despair h . 

In the eighth, our author insinuates his disapprobation of 
sacred poetry, and the metrical versions of scripture, which 
were encouraged and circulated by the puritans. He glances 
at Robert Southwell’s Saint Peter’s Complaint 1 , in which 
the saint t veeps pure Helicon, published this year, mid the same 
writer’s Funerall Teares of the two Maries. He then, but 
without mentioning his name, ridicules Markham’s Sion’s 
Muse, a translation of Solomon’s Song k . Here, says our sa- 
tirical critic, Solomon assumes the character of a modem son- 
netteer; and celebrates the sacred spouse of Christ with the 
levities and in the language of a lover singing the praises of 
his mistress 1 . 

The hero of the next satire I suspect to be Robert Greene, 
who practised the vices which he so freely displayed in his 
poems. Greene, however, died three or four years before the 
publication of these satires 111 . Nor is it very likely that he 
should have been, as Oldys has suggested in some manuscript 
papers, Hall’s cotemporary at Cambridge, for he was incor- 
porated into the University of Oxford, as a Master of Arts 
from Cambridge, in July, under the year 1588 n . But why 
should we be sollicitous to recover a name, which indecency, 
most probably joined with dulness, has long ago deservedly 

* B. i. 7. f. 15. * B. i. 8. f. 1. 7. 

1 Wood says that this poem was written m In 1593, Feb. !, a piece is entered 

by Davies of Hereford. Ath. Oxon. i. to' Danter called Greene’s Funerall. 
445. But he had given it to Southwell, Rsoiara. Station. B. f. 304. b. 
p* 334. 11 Registr. Univ. Oxon. sub ann. 

k See supr. p. 143. 
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delivered to oblivion? Whoever he was, he is surely un- 
worthy of these elegant lines. 

Envy, ye Muses, at your thriving mate! 

Cupid hath crowned a new laureate. 

I sawe his statue gayly tir'd in green, 

As if he had some second Phebus been: 

His statue trimm’d with the Venerean tree, 

And shrined fair within your sanctuary. 

What he, that erst to gain the rhyming goal, &c. 

He then proceeds, with a liberal disdain, and with an eye 
on the stately buildings of his university, to reprobate the 
Muses for this unworthy profanation of their dignity. 

Take this, ye Muses, this so high despight. 

And let all hatefull, luckless birds of night. 

Let screeching owles nest in your razed roofs ; 

And let your floor with homed satyr's hoofs 
Be dinted and defiled euerie mom. 

And let your walls be an eternal scorn ! 

His execration of the infamy of adding to the mischiefs of 
obscenity, by making it the subject of a book, is strongly ex- 
pressed. 

What if some Shoreditch 0 fury shoud incite 
Some lust-stung lecher, must he needs indite 
The beastly rites of hired venery, 

The whole world’s uniuersal bawd to be? 

Did neuer yet no damned libertine, 

Nor older heathen, nor new Florentine p , &c* 

to . ur poets, too frequently the children of idleness, too na- 
turally the lovers of pleasure, began now to be men of the 
world, and affected to mingle in the dissipations and de- 
baucheries of the metropolis. To support a popularity of cha- 
racter, not so easily attainable in the obscurities of retirement 
and study, they frequented taverns, became libertines and 

° A put of the town notorious for brothels. 9 Peter Aretine. 
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buffoons, and exhilarated the circles of the polite aad the pro- 
fligate. Their way of life gave the colour to their writing*; 
and what had been the favourite topic of conversation, was 
sure to please, when recommended by the graces of poetiy. 
Add to this, that poets now began to write for hire, and a ra- 
pid sale was to be obtained at the expence of the purity of the 
reader’s mind # . The author of the Return from Parnassus, 
acted in 1606 , says of Drayton a true genius, “ However, he 
wants one true note of a poet of our times, and that is this : 
he cannot swagger it well in a tave rn q .”/ 

The first satire of the second Book properly belongs to the 
last In it, our author continues his just and pointed animad- 
versions on immodest poetry, and hints at some pernicious 
versions from the Facetl® of Ppggius Florentinus, and from 
Rabelais. The last couplet of the passage I am going to tran- 
scribe, is mast elegantly expressive; 

But who conjur’d this bawdie Poggie’s ghost 
From out the stewes of his lewde home-bred coast ; 

Or wicked Rablais’ drunken reuellings r , 

To grace the misrule of our tauemings? 

Or who put bayes into blind Cupid’s fist. 

That he should crowne what laureates him list* ? 


• Harrington has an Epigram on 
this subject. Enos. B. i. 4a 

Poets hefeaft for pensions need not care. 
Who call you beggars, yon may eaU 
them lyars ; 

Verses are grown svch merchantable 
ware. 

That now for Sonnets, sell era are and 
buyers. 

And again, hie says a poet was paid 
M two crownes a sonnet,** Erica. B. i. 
9% ' A. i. & ii. 

r Harvey, in his Foure Letters, 1592, 
mentions “the fantasticall mould of Are- 
tine or Rabelays.*' p. 48. Aretine ia 
mentioned in the last satire. 

• B. H. I. f. 25. 

[ A short passage from this satire ( I. ii.) 


in addition to what Mr. Waxton has 
cited, I take the liberty of subjoining, 
for the sake of introducing a pointed al- 
lusion to it in the Baviad, by an En- 
glish Juvenal of the present day. Hall 
complains, as Horace did before, Seri- 
bimus indocti doctiguc poemata passim. 

Write they that can, tho they that can- 
not doe ; 

But who knowes that, but they that do 
not know? 

Lo! what it is that makes white rags so 
deare. 

That men must give a teston for aquearn* 
Lo! what it is that makes goose-wings 
so scant, 

That the distressed semster did them 
want 
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By tauemingSj he means the encreasing fashion of frequent- 
ing taverns, which seem to have multiplied with the play- 
houses. As new modes of entertainment sprung up* and new 
places of public resort became common, the people were more 
often called together, and the scale of convivial life in London 
was enlarged. From the play-house they went'to the tavern. 
In one of Decker’s pamphlets, printed in 1609, there is a cu- 
rious chapter, “ How a yong Gallant should behave himself 
in an Ordinarie c .” One of the most expensive and elegant 
meetings of this kind in London is here described. It appears 
that the company dined so very late, as at half an hour after 
eleven in the morning; and that it was the fashion to ride to 
this polite symposium on a Spanish jennet, a servant running 
before with his master’s cloak. After dinner they went on 
horseback to the newest play. The same author in his Bel- 
man’s night wolkes u , a lively description of London, almost 
two centuries ago, gives the following instructions. u Haunt 
tavemes, there shalt thou find prodigalls : pay thy two pence 
to a player in his gallerie, there shaft thou sit by an harlot. 
At Ordinaries thou maist dine with silken fooles w .” 

In the second satire, he celebrates the wisdom and liberality 
of our ancestors, m erecting magnificent mansions for the ac- 
commodation of scholars, which yet at present have little more 


Mr. Gifford embalms this pa wage in 
his celebrated satire 

— Hall could lash 'with noble rage 
The purblind patron of a former age ; 
And laugh to scorn th’ eternal sonnetteer. 
That nude goose-pinions and white rags 
so dear.— Park.] 

* Decker’s Guls Horne Book, p. 23. 
There is an old quarto, “ The Meeting 
of Gallants at an Ordinarie, or the 
Walkes of Powles,” 1604. Jonson says 
of Lieutenant Shift, Erraa. rii. 

He steales to Ordinaries, there he playes 
At dice his borrowed money. 

And m Cynthia's Revklls,1600: << Yon 
must frequent Ordinaries a month move, 
to initiate yourself.” A. iii. S. i. 

0 The title-page is « O per se O, or 


A newe Cryer of Lanthorne and candle 
light,” Ac. Lond. 1612. 4to. Bl. lett. 
For J. Busbie. There is a later edition. 
163a 4ta 

w Ch. ii. Again, in foe same writer's 
H Belman of London Bringing to light 
foe most notorious rillanies that are now 
practised in foe kingdom,'* Signal. E 3. 
“ At the best Ordinaries where your 
only Gallants spend afternoones,” &c. 
Edit. 1606. 4to. BL lett. Printed at 
London for N. Butter. This is called 
a second edition. There was another, 
1616, 4to. This piece is called by a -co- 
temporary writer, foe most witty, ele- 
gant, and eloquent display of foe rices 
of London then extant. W. Fennor’s 
Comptoa’s Commonwealth, 1617. 4to. 

p. 16. 
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use than that of reproaching the rich with their comparative 
neglect of learning. The verses have much dignity, and are 
equal to the subject. 

To what end did our lavish auncestours 
Erect of old those statelie piles of ours? 

For thread-bare clerks, and for the ragged muse, 

Whom better fit some cotes of sad secluse ? 

Blush, niggard Ago, be asham’d to see 
Those monuments of wiser auncestrie ! 

And ye, faire heapes, the Muses sacred shrines, 

In spight of time, and enuious repines, 

Stand still, and flourish till the world’s last day, 
Vpbraiding it with former loue’s* decay. 

What needes me care for anie bookish skill, 

To blot white paper with my restlesse quill : 

To pore on painted leaues, or beate my braine 
With far-fetch’d thought: or to consvme in uaind 
In latter euen, or midst of winter nights, 

Ill-smelling oyles, or some still-watching lights, &c. 


He concludes his complaint of the general disregard of the 
literary profession, with a spirited paraphrase of that passage 
of Persius, in which the philosophy of the profound Arcesilaus 
and of the arumnosi Solones , is proved to be of so little use and 
estimation y . 

In the third, he laments the lucrative injustice of the law, 
while ingenuous science is without emolument or reward. The 
exordium is a fine improvement of his original. 

Who doubts, the Laws fell downe from heauen’s hight. 
Like to some gliding starre in winters night? 

Themis, the scribe of god, did long agone 
Engrave them deepe in during marble stone : 


* Of learning. 

y Bi ii. 2. f. 28. Inthelastline of this 
satire he says, 

Let swinish Grill delight in dunghill 
clay. 


Gryllus is one of Ulysses’s companions 
transformed into a hog by Circe, who re- 
fuses to be restored to his human shape. 
But perhaps the allusion is immediately 
to Spenser, Fair. Q u. it 12. 81. 
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And cast them downe on this unruly clay, . 

That men might know to rule and to obey. 

The interview between the anxious client and the rapacious 
lawyer, is drawn with much humour : and shews the authori- 
tative superiority and the mean subordination subsisting between 
the two characters, at that time. 

The crowching client, with low-bended knee, 

And manie worships, and faire flatterie, 

Tells on his tale as smoothly os him list ; 

But still the lawyer’s eye squints on his fist : 

If that seem lined with a larger fee, 

“ Doubt not the suite, the law is plaine for thee.” 

Tho z must he buy his vainer hope with price, 

Disclout his crownes a , and thanke him for advice. 5 

The fourth displays the difficulties and discouragements of 
the physician. Here we learn, that the side lady and the gouty 
peer were then topics of the ridicule of the satirist. 

The sickly ladie, and the gowtie peere, 

Still would I haunt, that loue their life so deere : 

Where life is deere, who cares for coyned drosse? 

That spent is counted gaine, and spared losse. 

He thus laughs at the quintessence of a sublimated mineral 
elixir. 

Each powdred graine ransometh captive kings, 
Purchaseth realmes, and life prolonged brings. 0 

Imperial oils, golden cordials, and universal panaceas, are of 

* yet even. 

• * pull them out of his purse. 
b B. ii. 3. f. 31. 

I cite a couplet from this satire to ex- 
plain it. 

Genus and Species long since barfoote 
went 

Upon their tentoes in wilde wonder- 
ment, Ac. 

This is an allusion to an old distich, 

VOL. IV. 2 


made and often quoted in the age of scho- 
lastic science. 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Jusdnianus 
honores, 

Sed Genus et Species cogitur ire pedes. 

That is, the study of medicine produces 
riches, and jurisprudence leads to stations 
and offices of honour ; while the professor 
of logic is poor, and obliged to walk on 
foot. c B. ii. 4. f. 35. 

A 
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high antiquity: and perhaps the puffs of quackery were formerly 
more ostentations than even at present, before the profession 
of medicine was freed from the operations of a spurious and 
superstitious alchemy, and when there were mystics in philo- 
sophy as well as in religion. Paracelsus was the father of empi- 
ricism. 

From the fifth we learn, that advertisements of a living 
wanted were affixed on one of the doors of Saint Paul’s ear- 
thed raL 


Sawst thou ere Siguis d patch’d on Paul’s church dore, 
To seeke some vacant vicarage before? 

The sixth, one of the most perspicuous and easy, perhaps 
the most humorous, in the whole collection, and which I shall 
therefore give at length, exhibits the servile condition of a do- 
mestic preceptor in the family of an esquire. Several of the 
satires of this second Book, are intended to shew the depressed 
state of modest and true genius, and the inattention of men of 
fortune to literary merit 

A gentle squire would gladly entertaine 
Into his house some trencher-chapelaine e ; 

Some willing man, that might instruct his sons. 

And that would stand to good conditions. 

First, that he lie vpon the truckle-bed, 

While his young maister lieth oer his head f : 


d Siquis was tbe first word of adver- 
tisements, often published on the doors 
of Saint Paul's. Decker says, “ The first 
time .that you enter into Paules, pass 
thorough the body of the church like a 
porter ; yet preevme not to fetch so much 
as one whole turne in tbe middle ile, nor 
to cast an eye vpon Siquis doore, pasted 
and plaisterad vp with seruingmens sup- 
plications," &c* Thk Guls Horne 
Books, 1609* p. 21. And in Wroth's 
Epigrams, 1620. Enoa. 93. 

A mery Greeke set vp a Siquis late, 
To signifie a stranger come to towne 
Who could great noses, &c; 

* Or, a table-chaplain. In the same 


sense we have treruAer-kmghtt m Lom 
Labour lost. 

f This indulgence allowed to the pupil. 
Is the reverse of a rule antiently practised 
in our universities. In tbe Statutes of 
Corpus Christi college at Oxford, given 
In 1516, the Scholars are ordered to sleep 
respectively under the beds of the Fel- 
lows, in a truckle-bed, or small bed shift- 
ed about open wheels. “Sktmum [cu- 
bilej altius, et aliud humile et rotaie, et 
in altiori cubet Sodas, in altero semper 
Disdpulus.” Cap. xxxvii. Much the 
same injunction is ordered in the statutes 
of Magdalen college Oxford, given 1459 l 
“ Sint duo lecd principles, et duo lecti 
retales, Trvokyil beddys vulganter nuncu- 
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Second, that he do* upon no de&tdt, 

Neuer presume to sit aboue the salt* : 

Third, that he neuer change his trencher twise; 

Fourth, that he use all common courtesies : 

Sit bare at meales, and one half rise and wait: 

Last, that he never his yong maister beat; 

But he must aske his mother to define 

How manie jerks she would his breech should line. 

All these observ’d, he could contented be, 

To give five markes, and winter liverie. h 

From those who despised learning, he makes a transition to 
those who abused or degraded it by false pretences. Judicial 
astrology is the subject of the seventh satire. He supposes that 
Astrology was the daughter of one of the Egyptian midwives, 
and that having been nursed by Superstition, she assumed the 
garb of Science. 


That now, who pares his nailes, or libs his swine? 
But he must first take covnsel of the signe. 

Again, of the believer in the stars, he says, 

His feare or hope, for plentie or for lack. 

Hangs all vpon his new-year’s Almanack . 


Jttti,” &c. Cap. xlv. And in those of 
Trinity college Oxford, given 1556, 
*here trocde bed, the old spelling of the 
wordfruckfe bed, ascertains the etymology 
from trodea , a wheel. Cap. xxvi. In an 
old Comedy Thx Return from Par- 
nassus, acted at Cambridge in 1606, 
Amoretto says, ** When I was in Cam- 
bridge, and lay in a trundle-bed under 
my tutor,** Ac. A. ii. Sc. vL 
* Towards the head of the table was 
placed a large and lofty piece of plate, the 
top of which, in a broad cavity, held the 
salt for the whole company. One of these 
stately salt-sellar* is still preserved, and in 
use, at Winchester college. With this 
Idea, we must understand the following 
passage, of a table meanly decked. B. 
ri. i. t 8S. 

Now shalt thou never seethe Salt beset 
With a big-bellied gallon flagonet 

2 . 


In Jonson's Cynthia** Revells, act- 
ed in 1600, it is said of an affected cox- 
comb, “ His fashion is, not to take know- 
ledge of him that is beneath him in 
domes. He never drinkes below the salt. ’* 
A. i. S. ii. 

So Dekker, Gou Horne Boon, 
p. 26. “ At your twelue penny Ordi- 

narie, you may giue any iustice of the 
peace, or young knight, if he sit hut one 
degree towards the Equinoctiall of the 
Seltsellar, leaue to pay for the wine,** Sec, 
See more illustrations, in Reed's Old 
Plays, edit. 178a voL Hi. 285. In Par- 
rot’s Springe* for Woodcocks*, 1613, 
aguest complains of the indignity ofbeing 
degraded below the salt Lib. ii. Erica. 
188. 

And swears that he below the Salt was 
sett 

h B. ii. 6. f. 38. 

.2 
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If chance once in the spring his head should ake, 

It was fortold : “ thus says mine Almanack? 

The numerous astrological tracts, particularly pieces called 
Prognostications, published in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
are a proof how strongly the people were infatuated with this 
sort of divination. One of the most remarkable, was a treatise 
written in the year 1582, by Richard Harvey*, brother to 
Gabriel Harvey, a learned astrologer of Cambridge, predict- 
ing the portentous conjunction of the primary planets, Saturn 
and Jupiter, which was to happen the next year. It had the 
immediate effect of throwing the whole kingdom into the most 
violent consternation. When the fears of the people were over, 
Nash published a droll account of their opinions and appre- 
hensions while this formidable phenomenon was impending ; 
and Elderton a ballad-maker, and Tarleton the comedian, 
joined in the laugh. This was the best way of confuting the 
impertinencies of the science of the stars. True knowledge 
must have been beginning to dawn, when these profound fool- 
eries became the objects of wit and ridicule *. 

+ [Nash says of Gab. Harvey in his must be his best philosophers stone till 
" Have with You,” 1596, The best bys last destiny.” Sig. I. 3. 6.— Park.] 
wit-craft I can turn him too, to get three 1 See Nash's Apology or Psaaa Pxv- 
pence a weeke, is to write Prognostiea- kilkss, &c. Lond. 1593. 4to. f. 11. 
turns and jUmanackss, and that alone 
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A HE opening of the first satire of the third Book, which is a 
contrast of antieni parsimony with modern luxury, is so witty, 
so elegant, and so poetical an enlargement of a shining pas- 
sage in Juvenal, that the reader will pardon another long quo- 
tation. 

Time was, and that was term’d the time qf gold. 

When world and time were young, that now are pld : 
When quiet Satume sway’d the mace of lead. 

And pride was yet unborne, and yet unbred. 

Time was, that whiles the autumne-fall did last. 

Our hungrie sires gap’d for the falling mast* 

Could no unhusked akome leaue the tree. 

But there was challenge made whose it might be. 

And if some nice and liquorous appetite 
Desir’d more daintie dish of rare delite, 

They scal’d the stored crab with clasped knee, 

Till they had sated their delicious ee. 

Or search’d the hopefiill thicks of hedgy-rows. 

For brierie berries, hawes, or sowrer sloes : 

Or when they meant to fare the fin’st of all, 

They lick’d oake-leaues besprint with hony-fall. 

As for the thrise three-angled beech-nut shell, 

Or chesnut’s armed huske, and hid kernel!, 

Nor squire durst touch, the lawe would not afford, 

Kept for the court, and for the king’s owne board. 

Their royall plate was clay, or wood, or stone. 

The vulgar, saue his hand, else he had none. 

Their onlie cellar was the neighbour brooke, 

None did for better care, for better looke. 
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Was then no ’plaining of the brewer’s scape 1 , 

Nor greedie yintner mix’d the strained grape. 

The king’s pavilion was the grassie green, 

Vnder safe shelter of the shadie treen . 

But when, by Ceres’ huswifrie and paine, 

Men team’d to burie thereuiuing graine. 

And father Janus taught the new-found vine 
' Rise on the eime, with manie a friendly twine : 

And base desire bade men to deluen lowe 
For needlesse metalls, then gan mischief growe: 

Then farewell, fayrest age! ffec.- 

He then, in the prosecution of a sort of poetical philosophy, 
which prefers civilized to savage life, wishes for the nakedness 
or the furs of our simple ancestors, in comparison of the fan- 
tastic fopperies of the exotic apparel of his own age. 

They, naked went, or clad in ruder hide, 

Or homespun russet void of foraine pride. 

But thou canst maske in garish gawderie, 

To suite a Fool’s far-fetched liuerie. 

A Frenche head joyn’d to necke Italian, 

Thy thighs from Germanie, and breast from Spain : 

An Englishman in none, a foole in all. 

Many in one, and one in seueralL b 
One of the vanities of the age of Elizabeth was the erection 
of monuments, equally costly and cumbersome, charged with 
a waste of capricious decorations, and loaded with superfluous 
and disproportionate sculpture. They succeeded to the rich 
solemnity of the gothic shrine, which yet, amid a profusion of 
embellishments, preserved uniform principles of architecture. 

In the second satire, our author moralises on these empty 
memorials, which were alike allotted to illustrious or infamous 
characters. 

Some stately tombe he builds, Egyptian-wise, 

Rex Regum written on the pyramis: 

1 cheat*. * B. iii 1. f. 45. 
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Whereas great Arthur lies in ruder oke, 

That neuer felt none but the feller’s stroke % 

Small honour can be got with gaudie graue, 

Nor it thy rotten name from death can sane. 

The fairer tombe, the fowler is thy name, 

The greater pompe procvring greater shame. 

Thy monument make thou thy living deeds. 

No other tomb than that true virtue needs ! 

What, hod he nought whereby he might be knowne, 

But costly pilements of some curious stone? 

The matter nature’s, and the workman’s frame 
His purse’s cost : — where then is Osmond’s name ? 
Deservedst thou ill? Well were thy name and thee, 
Wert thou inditched in great secrede; 

Whereas no passengers might curse thy dust, &c. d 

The third is the description of a citizen’s feast, to which he 
was invited, 

With hollow words, and ouerly* request 

But the great profusion of the entertainment was not the 
effect of liberality, but a hint that no second invitation must 
be expected. The effort was too great to be repeated. The 
guest who dined at this table often, had only a single dish f . 

The fourth is an arraignment of ostentatious piety, and of 
those who strove to push themselves into notice and esteem by 
petty pretensions. The illustrations are highly humorous. 

Who euer giues a paire of velvet shoes 
To th’ holy rood*, or liberally allowes 


c He alludes to the discovery of king 
Arthur's body in Glastonbury abbey. 
Lately, in digging up a barrow, or tu- 
mulus, on the downs near Dorchester, 
the body of a Danish chief, os it seemed, 
was found in the hollow trunk of a huge 
oak for a coffin* 4 B. iii. 2. f. 50. 
e slight, shallow. f B. iii. S. f. 52. 
1 In a gallery over the screen, at en- 


tering the choir, was a large crucifix, or 
rood, with the images of this holy Virgin 
and saint John. The velvet shoes were 
for the feet of Christ on the cross, or of 
one«of the attendant figures. A rich lady 
sometimes bequeathed her wedding- 

S own, with necklace and ear-rings, to 
res* up the Virgin Mary. This place 
was called the Rood* loft 
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But a new rope to ring the curfew bell ? 

But he desires that his great deed may dwell. 

Or grauen in the chancell-toindow glasse, 

Or in the lasting tombe of plated brasse. 

The same affectation appeared in dress. 

Nor can good Myron weare on his left bond, 

A signet ring of Bristol-diamond ; 

But he must cut his gloue to shew his pride, 

That his trim jewel might be better spied : 

And, that men might some burgesse h him repute. 

With satdn sleeves hath 1 grac’d his sacke-cloth suit.* 

The fifth is a droll portrait of the distress of a lustie courtier , , 
or fine gentleman, whose periwinkle, or peruke* was suddenly 
blown off by a boisterous puff of wind while he was making 
his bows 1 . 

He lights, and runs and quicklie hath him sped 
To ouertake his ouer-running head, &c. 

These are our satirist’s reflections on this disgraceful acci- 
dent 


Fie on all courtesie, and unruly windes, 

Two only foes that faire disguisement Andes ! 

Strange curse, but fit for such a fickle age, . 

When scalpes are subject to such vassalage ! — 

Js’t not sweet pride, when men their crownes must shade 
With that which jerkes the hams of everie jade ! m 


* some rich citizen. 

1 That is, he hath, & c. 

* B. iii. 4. f. 55. 

1 In a set of articles of enquiry sent to 
a college in Oxford, about the year 1676, 
by the visitor bishop Morley, the com- 
missary is ordered diligently to remark, 
and report, whether any of the senior 
fellows wore periwigs. I will not sup- 
pose that bob wigs are here intended. 
But after such a proscription, who could 
imagine, that the bushy grizzle-wig 
should ever have been adopted as a badge 
of gravity? So arbitrary are ideas of 


dignity or levity in dress ! There is an 
epigram in Harrington, written perhaps 
about 1600, “ Of Galla’a goodly peri- 
wigge.** B. i. 66. This was undoubt- 
edly false hair. In Hayman’s Quodu- 
bkts or Epigrams, printed 1688, there 
is one “to a Periwiggian.” B. L 65- 
p. 10. Again, “ to a certaine Periwig, 
gian.” B. li. 9. p. SI. Our author men- 
tions a periwigg again, B.v. 2. f. 63. 

A golden periwigg on a blackmoor’s 
brow. 

ro B. iii. 5. f. 57. 
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In the next is the figure of a famished Gallant, or beau, 
which is much better drawn than in any of the comedies of 
those times. His hand is perpetually on the hih of his rapier. 
He picks his teeth, but has dined with duke Humphry 0 . He 
professes to keep a plentiful and open house for every straggling 
cavaliere , where the dinners are long and enlivened with music, 
and where many a gay youth, with a high-plumed hat, chooses 
to dine, much rather than to pay his shilling. He is so ema^ 
dated for want of eating, that his sword-belt hangs loose over 
his hip, the effect of hunger and heavy iron. Yet he is dressed 
in the height of the fashion. 

All trapped in the new-found brauerie. 

He pretends to have been at the conquest of Cales, where the 
nuns worked his bonnet. His hair stands upright in the 
French style, with one long lock hanging low on his shoulders, 
which, the satirist adds, puts us in mind of a native cord, the 
truely English rope which he probably will one day wear. 

His linen collar labyrinthian set, 

Whose thovsand double turnings neuer met ; 

His sleeves half-hid with elbow-pinionings, 

As if he meant to fly with linen wings 0 . 

But when I looke, and cast mine eyes below, 

What monster meets mine eyes in human show ? 


■ That is, be has walked all day in 
taint Paul's church without a dinner. 
In the body of old saint Paul's, was a 
huge and conspicuous monument of sir 
John Beauchamp, buried in 1356, son 
of Guy and brother of Thomas, earls of 
Warwick. This, by a vulgar mistake, 
was at length called the tomb of Hum- 
phry duke of Gloucester, who was feally 
buried at St. Alban's, where his magni- 
ficent shrine now remains. The middle 
ile of Saint Paul's is called the Dukes 
gallery , in a chapter of the Guls Hornx 
Books, “ How a gallant should behaue 
himself in Powles Walkes." Cii. iiii. 
p. 17. Of the humours of this famous 
ambulatory, the general rendezvous of 
lawyers and their clients, pickpockets, 
cheats, bucks, pimps whores, poets 


players and many others who either for 
idleness or business found it convenient 
to frequent the most fashionable crowd 
in London, a more particular descrip- 
tion may be seen, in Dekker's “ Dead 
Term*, or Westminsters Complaint for 
long Vacations and short Termes, under 
the chapter, Powles Steeples complahu .** 
Sic hat. D. 3. Lond. for John Hodgetts, 
1606. 4to. Bl. lett. 

° Baroaby Rich in his Irish Hubbub, 
printed 1617, thus describes four gal- 
lants coming from an Ordinary. ** The 
third was in a yellow-starched band, 
that made him looke as if he had been 

troubled with the yellow iaundis. 

They were all four in white bootes and 
gylt spurres," &c. Lond. 1617. 4to. 
p. 36. 
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So slender waist, with such an abbot’s loyne* 

Did neuer sober nature sure conjoyne ! 

Lik’st a strawe scare-crow in the new-sowne field. 

Rear’d on some sticke the tender come to shield.? 

In the Prologue to this book, our author strives to obviate 
the objections of certain critics who falsely and foolishly thought 
bis satires too perspicuous. Nothing could be more absurd, 
tfon the notion, that because Persius is obscure, therefore ob- 
scurity must be necessarily one of the qualities of satire. If 
Persius, under the severities of a proscriptive and sanguinary 
government, was often obliged to conceal his meaning, this 
was not the case of Hall. But the darkness and difficulties of 
Persius arise in great measure from his own affectation and 
false taste. He would have been enigmatical Under the mildest 
government To be unintelligible can never naturally or pro- 
perly belong to any species of writing. Hall of himself is cer- 
tainly obscure : yet he owes some of his obscurity to an imi- 
tation of this ideal excellence of the Roman satirists. 

The fourth Book breathes a stronger spirit of indignation, 
and abounds with applications of Juvenal to modem manners, 
yet with the appearance of original and unborrowed satire. 

The first is miscellaneous and excursive, but the subjects 
often lead to an unbecoming licentiousness of language and 
images. In the following nervous lines, he has caught and 
finely heightened the force and manner of his master. 

Who list, excuse, when chaster dames can hire 
Some snout-fair stripling to their apple squire q , 

Whom staked vp, like to some stallion steed, 

They keep with eggs and oysters for the breed. 


B.iii. 7. f. 69. 

q Some fair-faced stripling to be their 
page. Martton has this epithet. Sc. Vu*. 

LAH< R» 1. S» 

Had I some anout-faire brats, they 
should indure 

The newly-found Casdlion calenture. 


Before some pedant, &c. 

In Satires and Epigrams, called Thi 
Letting or Humors bl6od nr the 
Head- Vayne, 1600, we hare “Soane 
pippin-squire." Encn. 33. 
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O Lucine ! barren Caia hath an heir, 

After her husband’s dozen years despair : 

And now the bribed midwife sweares apace, 
The bastard babe doth beare his father’s face. 


He thus enhances the value of certain novelties, by declaring 
them to.be 

Worth little less than landing of a whale, 

Or Gades spoils r , or a churl’s funerale. 

The allusion is to Spenser’s Talus in the following couplet, 

Gird but the cynicke’s helmet on his head, 

Cares he for Talus, or his flayle of leade ? 

He adds, that the guilty person, when marked, destroys all 
distinction, like the cuttle-fish concealed in his own blackness. 


Long as the eraftie cuttle lieth sure, 

In the blacke cloud of his thicke vomiture ; 

Who list,complaine of wronged faith or fame, 

When he may shift it to another’s name. 

He thus describes the effect of his satire, and the enjoyment 
of his own success in this species of poetry. 

Now see I fire-flakes sparkle from his eyes, 

Like to a comet’s tayle in th’ angrie skies : 

His powting cheeks puft vp aboue his brow. 

Like a swolne toad touch’d with the spider’s blow : 

His mouth shrinks sideways like a scornful playse 9 , 

To take his tired ear’s ingratefiil place. — ■ 

Nowe laugh I loud, and breake my splene to see 
This plearing pastime of my poesie: 

Much better than a Paris-garden beare 1 . 

Or prating poppet on a theater ; 


r Cadis was newly taken. 

* A fish. Jonson says in the Silent 
Woman, “ Of a fool, that would stand 
thus, with a playse-mouth,” &c. A. i. 
S.ii. See more instances in Old Plats, 
▼ol. iii. p. S95. edit. 1780. 

1 “ Then led they coain [the gull] to 


the gase of an enteriude, or the beare- 
baytmg of Paris- Garden, or some other 
place of thieving.’* A manifest Detec- 
tion of the most vyte and detestable vse of 
dice plat, &c. date, BL lett Signet. 
D. iiii. Abraham Vele, the printer of 
this piece, lived before the year 1548. 
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Or Mimo’s whistling to his tabouret u f 
Selling a laughter for a cold meal’s meat. 

It is in Juvenal’s style to make illustrations satirical They 
are here very artfully and ingeniously introduced w . 

The second is the character of an old country squire, who 
starves himself, to breed his son a lawyer and a gentleman. It 
appears, that the vanity or luxury of purchasing dainties at an 
exorbitant price began early. 

Let sweet-mouth’d Mercia bid what crowns she please. 
For half-red cherries, or greene garden pease, 

Or the first artichoak of all the yeare, 

To make so lavish cost for little cheare. 

When Lollio feasteth in his revelling fit, 

Some starved pullen scoures the rusted spit : 

For els how should his son maintained be 
At inns of court or of the chancery, &c. 

The tenants wonder at their landlord’s son, 

And blesse them x at so sudden coming on ! 

More than who gives his pence to view some tricke 
Of strange Morocco’s dumbe arithmeticke y , 

Or the young elephant, or two-tayl’d steere, 

Or the ridg’d camel, or the fiddling freere *. — 


Again, ibid. “ Some ii or iii [pick- 
pockets] hath Paules church on charge, 
other hath Westminster hawle in tcrme 
time, diuerse Chepesyde with the flesh 
and flshe shambles, some the Borough 
and Bearebayting, some the court,** &c. 
Paris-garden was in the borough. 

' u Piping or fifing to a tabour. I be- 
lieve Kempe is here ridiculed. 

w B. hr. 1. f. 7. 

* themselves. 

y Bankes’s horse called Morocco. See 
Steevens*s Note, Shakesf. H. 892 . 

* Shewes of those times. He says in 
this satire, 

’Gin not thy gaite 

Untill the evening owl, or bloody bat ; 


Neuer untill the lamps of Paul's been 
light: 

Ana niggard lanterns shade the moon- 
shine night. 

The lamps about Sunt PSaul’s, were at 
this time die only regular night-illumi- 
nations of London. But in an old Col- 
lection of Jxsrs, some Bucks coming 
drunk from a tavern, and reeling through 
the city, amused themselves in pulling 
down the lanterns which hung before 
the doors of the houses. A gr a ve citi- 
zen unexpectedly came out and seised 
one of them, who said in defence, 11 I 
am only snuffing your candle.** “Juris 
to make you merie. Written by T. D. 
and George Wilkins. Lond. 1607.** 4 to. 
p. 6. JrsT 17. 
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Fools they may feede on words, and liue on ayre*. 

That climbe to honour by the pulpit's stayre; 

Sit seuen yeares pining in an anchor’s cheyre b . 

To win some patched shreds erf minivere* ! 

He predicts, with no small sagacity, that Lollio’s son’s di- 
stant posterity will rack their rents to a treble proportion. 

And hedge in all their neighbours common lands. 

Enclosures of waste lands were among the great and national 
grievances of our author’s age d . It may be presumed, that the 
practice was then carried on with the most arbitrary spirit of 
oppression and monopoly. 

The third is on the pride of pedigree. The introduction is 
from Juvenal’s eighth satire ; and the substitution of the memo- 
rials of English ancestry, such as were then fashionable, in the 
place of Juvenal’s parade of family statues without arms or ears, 
is remarkably happy. But the humour is half lost, unless by 
recollecting the Roman original, the reader perceives the un- 
expected parallel. 

Or call some old church- windowe to record 

The age of thy fair armes.- — 

Or find some figures half obliterate, 

In rain-beat marble neare to the church-gate, 

Upon a crosse-legg’d tombe. What boots it thee, 

To shewe. the rusted buckle that did tie 
The garter of thy greatest grandsire’s knee? 

* The Uw is the only way to riches. 

Fools only will seek preferment in the 
church, &c. 

b In the chair of an anchoret 

c The hood of a Master of Arts in the 
universities. B. iv. 2. f. 19. 

He adds. 

And seuen more, plod at a patron's 
tayle. 

To get some gilded Chapel's cheaper 
sayle. 

I beHeve the true reading is gelded cha- 
pel. A benefice robbed of its tythes, &c« 

Sayle is Sale. So in the Riturn from 
Parnassus, A. iii. S. 1. “ He hath a 

proper gelded parsonage.” 


4 Without attending to this circum- 
stance, we miss the meaning and humour 
of the following lines, B. v. 1. 

Pardon, ye glowing eares 1 Needes 
will it out, 

Though brazen walls compass'd my 
tongue about. 

As thick as wealthy Scrobio’s quick- 
set rowes 

In the wide common that he did en- 
close. 

Great part of the third satire of the same 
book turns on this idea. 
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What, to reserve their relicks many yeares, 

Their siluer spurs, or sp8s of broken speares ? 

Or cite old Ocland’s verse % h ow they did wield 
The wars in Turwia or in Turney held? 

Afterwards, some adventurers for raising a fortune are in- 
troduced. One trades to Guiana for gold. This is a glance 
at sir Walter Rawleigh’s expedition to that country. Another, 
with more success, seeks it in the philosopher’s stone. 

When half his lands are spent in golden smoke. 

And now his second hopefoll glasse is broke. 

But yet, if haply his third foraace hold, 

Devoteth all his pots and pans to gold. 

Some well-known classical passages are thus happily mixed, 
modernised, and accommodated to his general purpose. 

Was neuer foxe but wily cubs begets ; 

The bear his fiercenesse to his brood besets : 

Nor fearfull hare falls from die lyon’s seed. 

Nor eagle wont the tender doue to breed. 

Crete euer wont the cypresse sad to bear, 

Acheron’s banks the palish popelar: 

The palm doth rifely rise in Jury field f . 

And Alpheus* waters nought but oliue yield : 

Asopus breeds big bullrushes alone, 

Meander heath ; peaches by Nilus growne : 

An English wolfe, an Irish toad to see, 

Were as a chaste man nurs’d in Italy*. 

In die fourth, these diversions of a delicate youth of fashion 
and refined manners are mentioned, as opposed to the rougher 
employments of a military life. 

Gallio may pull me roses ere they fall, 

Or in his net entrap the tennis-ball ; 

Or tend his spar-hawke manding in her mewe, 

Or yelping beagles busy heeles pursue : 

* See supr. p. 1S9. f in Jude*. * B. Iv. 9* £ 96. 
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Or watch a sinking corke vpon the shore*. 

Or halter finches through a privy ckxve* ; 

Or list he spend the time in sportful game, &c. 

He adds, 

Seest thou the rose-leaues fall ungathered? 

Then hye thee, wanton Gallio, to wed, — 

Hye thee, and giue the world yet one dwarfe more, 

Svch as it got, when thou thyself was borer 

In the contrast between the martial and effeminate life, which 
includes a general ridicule of the foolish passion which now 
prevailed, of making it a part of the education of our youth to 
bear arms in the wars of the Netherlands, are some of Hall’s 
most spirited and nervous verses. 

If Martius in boisterous buffi be drest, 

Branded with iron plates upon the breast, 

And pointed on the shoulders for the nonce*, 

As new come from the Belgian-garrisons ; 

What should thou need to enuy aught at that. 

When as thou smellest like a ciuet-cat? 

When as thine oyled locks smooth-platted fall, 

Shining like varnish’d pictures on a wall ? 

When a plum’d fanne 1 may shade thy chalked 01 face, 
And lawny strips thy naked bosom grace ? 

If brabbling Makefray, at each fair and ’size 0 , 

Picks quarrels for to shew his valiantize, 

Straight pressed for an hvngry Switzer’s pay 
To thrust his fist to each part of the pray ; 

And piping hot, puffi toward the pointed 0 plaine. 

With a broad scot p , or proking spit of Spaine : 

Or hoyseth sayle up to a forraine shore. 

That he may hue a lawlesse conquerour**. 

fc angle far fish. 

1 m pit-fall. A trap-cage. 
k with tags, or shoulder knots. 

1 Fans of feathers were now common. 

See Harrington's Eriaa. i. 70. And 


Steerens's Shakespeare. i. pi 27& 
® painted. 11 assise. 

“full of pikes. 

9 a Scotch broad sword. 

4 turn pirate. 
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If some much desperate huckster should devise 
To rowze thine hare’s-heart from her cowardice, 

As r idle children, striving to excell 
In blowing bubbles from an empty shell. 

Oh Hercules, how like • to prove a man, 

That all so rath 1 thy warlike life began ! 

Thy mother could for thee thy cradle set 
Her husband’s rusty iron corselet ; 

Whose jargling sound might rock her babe’ to rest. 

That neuer ’plain’d of his vneasy nest : 

There did he dreame of dreary wars at hand. 

And woke, and fought, and won, ere he could stand u . 
But who hath seene the lambs of Tarentine, 

Must guess what Gallio his manners beene ; 

All soft, as is the falling thistle-downe, 

Soft as the fumy ball w , or morrion’s crowne*. 

Now Gallio gins thy youthly heat to raigne. 

In every vigorous limb, and swelling vaine : 

Time bids thee raise thine headstrong thoughts on high 
To valour, and adventurous chivalry. 

Pawne thou no gloue y for challenge of the deede, &c. * 

beginning of this satire, is the same 
whose Legend is in the Mirrour for 
Magistrates, and who was hanged for 
a distich on Catesby, Ratcliff, Lord 
Lovel, and king Richard the Third, 
about the year 1484. See Mirk. Mao. 
p. 455. edit. 1610. 4to. Our author says, 

Or lucklesse CoUingbourne feeding of 
the crowes. 

That is, he was food for the crows when 
on the gallows. At the end, is the first 
use I have seen, of a witty apothegma- 
tical comparison, of a libidinous old man. 

The maidens mocke, and caU him 
withered leeke, 

That with a greene tayle has an hoary 
head. 

[It is used by Boccacio in Iris intro- 
duction to the second part of the De- 
comerone— and most probably was cur- 
rent before his time.— 'Edit.] 


* r It will be like, &c. 

* likely. 1 early. 

u O Hercules, a boy so delicately 
reared must certainly prove a hero! 
You, Hercules, was nursed in your 
father's shield for a cradle, &c. But 
the tender Gallio, &c. 
w a baU of perfume. 

* Morrion is tbe fool in a play. 

y He says with a sneer, Do not jiay 
with the character of a soldier . Be not 
contented only to shew your courage in 
tilting. But enter into real service , $c. 

* B. iv. 4. In acoupletof this satire, 
ho alludes to the Sckola Salernitana, 
an old metrical system in rhyming verse, 
which chiefly describes the qualities of 
diet. 

Tho neuer haue I Salerne rimes pro- 
fest. 

To be some lady’s trencher-critick guest. 

There is much huruour in trencher - 
eritick . Collingbom, mentioned in the 
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The fifth, the most obscure of any, exhibits the extremes of 
prodigality and avarice, and affords the first instance I remem- 
ber to have seen, of nominal initials with dashes. Yet in his 
Postscript, he professes to have avoided all personal appli- 
cations *. 

In the sixth, from Juvenal’s position that every man is na^ 
turally discontented, and wishes to change his proper condition 
and character, he ingeniously takes occasion to expose some 
of the new fashions and affectations. 


Out from the Gades to the eastern mome, 

Not one but holds his native state forlorne. 

When comely striplings wish it were their chance, 

For Cenis’ distaffe to exchange their lance ; 

And weare curl’d periwigs, and chalk their face. 

And still are poring on their pocket-glasse ; 

Tyr’d b with pinn’d ruffs, and fans, and partlet strips, 
And buskes and verdingales about their hips : 

And tread on corked stilts a prisoner’s pace. 

Besides what is here said, we have before seen, that perukes 
were now among the novelties in dress. From what follows 
it appears that coaches were now in common use c . 

Is’t not a shame, to see each homely groome 
Sit perched in an idle chariot-roome ? 


a B. iv. 6. Collybist, here used, means 
a rent or tax gatherer. num- 

mu lari us. 

b attir’d, dressed, adorned. 
c Of the rapid encrease of the num- 
ber of coaches, but more particularly of 
Hackney-coaches, we have a curious 
proof in A pleasant DisjnUe between 
Coach and Sedan, Lond. 1636. 4 to. 
“ The most eminent places for stoppage 
are Pawles-gate into Cheapside, Lud- 
gate and Ludgate-hill, especially when 
the Play is done at the Friers : then 
Holborne Conduit, and Holbome- 
Bridge, is villainously pestered with 
them, Hosier-lane, .Smith field, and 
k Cow-lane, sending all about their new 
or old mended coaches. Then about 
the Stockes, and Poultrie, Templc- 

VOL. IV. 2 


Barre, Fetter-lane, and Shoe- Lane next 
to Fleetstreete. But to see their mul- 
titude, either when there is a Masque at 
Whitehall, or a lord Mayor’s Feast, or 
a New Play at some of the playhouses, 
you would admire to see them how close 
they stand together, like mutton -pies in 
a cook’s oven, &c. Signal. F. Marston, 
in 1598, speaks of the jouiting Coach of 
a Messalina. Sc. Villav. B. i. 3. And 
in Mansion’s Postscript to Pigmalion, 
1598, we arc to understand a coach, 
where he says, 

Run as sweet 

As doth & tumbrell through die paved 

street. 

In Cynthia’s rf.vfi^s, 1600, a spend- 
thrift is introduced, who among other 

B 
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The rustic wishing to turn soldier, is pictured in these lively 
and poetical odours. 

The sturdy ploughman doth the soldier see 
All scarfed with pied colours to the knee. 

Whom Indian pillage hath made fortunate ; 

And nowe he gins to loathe his former state : 

Nowe doth he inly scorne his Kendal-greene d , 

And his patch’d cockers nowe despised beene : 

Nor list he nowe go whistling to the carre. 

But sells his teeme, and settleth to the warre. 

O warre, to them that neuer try*d thee sweete : 

When his dead mate falls groveling at his feete : 

And angry bullets whistlen at his eare, 

And his dim eyes see nought but death and dreare ! 


Another, fired with the flattering idea of seeing his name 
in print, abandons his occupation, and turns poet. 


polite extravagancies, is “ able to main- 
tains a ladie in her two carroches a day.*' 
A. it. S. ii. However, in the old comedy 
of Rax- Alley, or Mxaet tricks, first 
printed in 1611, a coach and a caroche 
seem different vehicles, A. iv. S. ii. 

In horslitters, [in] coaches or caroaches. 
Unless the poet means a synonime for 
coach . 

In some old account I have seen of 
queen Elizabeth's progress to Cam- 
bridge, in 1564, it is said, that lord Lei- 
cester went in a coach, because he had 
hurt his leg. In a comedy, so late as 
the reign of Charles the First, among 
many studied wonders of fictitious and 
hyperbolical luxury, a lover promises 
his lady that she shall ride in a coach to 
the next door. Cartwright’s Lovzs 
Conveet. A. ii. S. vi. Lond. 1651. 
Woaxs, p. 125. 

■ ■ — Thou shalt 

Take coach to the next door, and as it 
were 

An Expedition not a Visit, be 
Bound for an house not ten strides off, 
still carry’d 

Aloof in indignation of the earth. 


Stowe says, " In theyeare 1564, Guyl- 
liam Boonen, a Dutchman, became the 
Queene's coachmanne, and was the first 
that brought the vse of coaches into 
England. And after a while, di ueis 
great ladies, with as great iealousie of 
the' queene’s displeasure, made them 
coaches, and rid in them vp and downe 
the countries to the great admiration of 
all the behoulders, but then by little and 
little they grew vsuall among the nobi- 
litie, and others of sort, and within 
twenty yeares became a great trade of 
coachmaking. And about that time be- 
gan long wagons to come in vse, such as 
now come to London, from Caunter- 
bury, Norwich, Ipswich, Gloeester, Ac. 
with passengers and commodities. Last- 
ly, euen at this time, 1605, began the 
ordinary vse of caroaches." Edit. foJ. 
1615. p. 867. coL 2. 

From a comparison of the former and 
latter part of the context, it will perhaps 
appear that Coaches and Caroaches were 
the tame. 

d This sort of stuff is mentioned in a 
statute of Richard the Second, an. Ii 
A.D. 1389. 
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Some drunken rimer thinks his time well spent, 

If he can liue to see his name in print; 

Who when he once is fleshed to the presse, 

And sees his handsell have such faire successe, 

Sung to the wheeJe, and sung vnto the payle% 

He sends forth thraves f of ballads to the sale*. 

Having traced various scenes of dissatisfaction, and the 
desultory pursuits of the world, he comes home to himself and 
concludes, that real happiness is only to be found in the aca- 
demic life. This was a natural conclusion from one who had 
experienced no other situation h . 


Mongst all these stirs of discontented strife, 

Oh, let me lead an academick life ! 

To know much, and to think we nothing knowe, 
Nothing to haue, yet think we haue enowe : 


* By the knife-grinder and the milk- 
maid. 

f A thrave of straw is a bundle of 
straw, of a certain quantity, in the mid- 
land counties. 

* These lines seem to be levelled at 
William Elderton, a celebrated drunken 
ballad- writer. Stowe says, that he was 
an attorney of the Sheriff’s court in the 
city of London about the year 1570, and 
quotes some verses which he wrote about 
that time, on the erection of the new 
portico with images, at Guildhall. Suav. 
Lond. edit. 1599. p. 217. 4 to. He has 
two epitaphs in Camden’s Remains, 
edit. 1674. p. 5SS. seq. Hervey in his 
Four Letters, printed in 1592, men- 
tions him with Greene. “ If [Spenser’s] 
Mother Hubbard, in the vaine of 
Chawcer, happen to tell one Canicular 
tale, Father Elderton and his son Greene, 
in the vaine of Skelton or Skoggin, will 
counterfeit an hundred dogged fables, 
libels,” Ac. p. 7. Nash, in his Apology 
of Piers Pennilesse, says that “ Tar- 
leton at the theater made jests of him 
[Hervey,] and W. Elderton consumed 
his ale-crammed nose to nothing, in 
bear-baiting him with whole bundles of 
ballads.” Signat. E. edit 159S. 4to. 
And Harvey, ubi supr. p. 34. I have 
seen “ Elderton ’s Solace in time of his 


sickness containing sundrie sonnets 
upon many pithie parables,” entered to 
R. Jones, Sept. 25. 1578. Registr. 
Station. B. f. 152. a. Also “ A ballad 
against marriage, by William Elderton 
ballad-maker.” For T. Colwell, 1575. 
12mo. A Ballad on the Earthquake 
by Elderton, beginning Quake, Quake, 
Quake, is entered to R. Jones, Apr. 
25. 1579. Registr. Station. B.f. 168. a. 
In 1561, are entered to H. Syngleton, 
“ Elderton 's Jestes with his mery toyes.” 
Registr. Station. A. f. 74. a. Again, 
in 1562, “ Elderton’s Parrat answered.” 
Ibid. f. 84. a. Again, a poem as I sup- 
pose, in 1570, “Elderton’s ill fortune.” 
Ibid. f. 204. a. Harvey says, that El- 
derton and Greene were “the ring- 
leaders of the riming and scribbling 
crew.” Lett, ubi supr. p. 6. Many 
more of his pieces might be recited. 

h In this Satire, among the lying nar- 
ratives of travellers, our author, with 
Mandeville and others, mentions the 
Spanish Decads. It is an old black- 
letter quarto, a translation from the 
Spanish into English, about 1590. In 
the old anonymous play of Lingua, 
1607, Mendacio says, “ Sir John Man- 
deviles trauells, and great part of the 
Decads, were of my doing.” A. ii. S. i. 
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In skill to want, and wanting seekc for more ; 

In weale nor want, nor wish for greater store. 1 

The last of this Book, is a satire on the pageantries of the 
papal chair, and the superstitious practices of popery, with 
which it is easy to make sport But our author has done this, 
by an uncommon quickness of allusion, poignancy of ridicule, 
and fertility of burlesque invention. Were Juvenal to appear 
at Rome, he says, 

How his enraged ghost would stamp and stare, 

That Cesar’s throne is turn’d to Peter’s chaire : 

To see an old shorne lozel perched high, 

Crouching beneath a golden canopie ! 

And, for the lordly Fasces borne of old, 

To see two quiet crossed keyes of gold ! — 

But that he most would gaze, and wonder at, 

Is, th’ horned mitre, and the bloody hat k ; 

The crooked staffe 1 , thecoule’s strange form and store®, 
Saue that he saw the same in hell before. 

The following ludicrous ideas are annexed to the exclusive 
appropriation of the eucharistic wine to the priest in the mass. 

The whiles the liquorous priest spits every trice, 

With longing for his morning sacrifice : 

Which he reares vp quite perpend iculare, 

That the mid church doth spiglit the chancel’s fare." 

But this sort of ridicule is improper and dangerous. It lias 
a tendency, even without an entire parity of circumstances, to 
burlesque the celebration of this aweful solemnity in the re- 
formed church. In laughing at false religion, we may some- 
times hurt the true. Though the rites of the papistic eucha- 
rist are erroneous and absurd, yet great part of the ceremony, 
and above all the radical idea, belong also to the protestant 
communion. 

1 B. 'iv. <*?. and multitude of thenu 

k cnrdmal’n scarlet hat. " I>. iv. 7. 

1 bishop'* crosier. 
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1 HE argument of the first satire of the fifth Book, is the op- 
pressive exaction of landlords, the consequence of the growing 
decrease of the value of money. One of these had perhaps a 
poor grandsire, who grew rich by availing himself of the ge- 
neral rapine at the dissolution of the monasteries. There is 
great pleasantry in one of the lines, that he 

Begg’d a cast abbey in the church’s wayne. 

In the mean time, the old patrimonial mansion is desolated; 
and even the parish-church unroofed and dilapidated, through 
the poverty of the inhabitants, and neglect or avarice of the 
patron. 

Would it not vex thee, where thy sires did keep*, 

To see the dunged folds of dag-tayl’d sheep ? 

And ruin’d house where holy things were said, 

Whose free-stone walls the thatched roofe vpbraid ; 
Whose shrill saints-bell hangs on his lovery, 

While the rest are damned to the plumbery 5 : 

Yet pure devotion lets the steeple stand. 

And idle battlements on either hand, &c* c 

By an enumeration of real circumstances, he gives us the 
following lively draught of the miserable tenement, yet ample 
services, of a poor copyholder. 


* live, inhabit. 

b Hie bells were all sold, and melted 
down ; except that for necessary use the 
Saints-bell, or tanctut-beU , was only suf- 
fered to remain within its fovery 9 that is 
louver, or turret, usually placed between 


the chancel and body of the church. 
Marston has 4 * pitch-black loueries." 
So. Villa*. B. ii. 5. 

c Just to keep up the appearance of a 
church. 
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Of one bay’s breadth, god wot, a silly cote, 

Whose thatched spars are furr’d with sluttish soote 
A whole inch thick, shining like black-moor’s brows, 
Through smoke that downe the headlesse barrel blows. 
At his bed’s feete feedeu his stalled teame, 

His swine beneath, his pullen oer the beame. 

A starued tenement, such as I guesse 
Stands straggling on the wastes of Holdemesse : 

Or such as shivers on a Peake hill side, &c. — 

Yet must he haunt his greedy landlord’s hall 
With often presents at each festivall : 

With crammed capons euerie New-yeare’s mome, 

Or with greene cheeses when his sheepe are shome : 

Or many maunds-full d of his mellow fruite, &c. 

The lord’s acceptance of these presents is touched with much 
humour. 

The smiling landlord shewes a sunshine face, 

Feigning that he will grant him further grace ; 

And leers like Esop’s foxe vpon the crane, 

Whose neck he craves for his chirurgian. e 

In the second f , he reprehends the incongruity of splendid 
edifices and worthless inhabitants. 


Like the vaine bubble of Iberian pride, 
That overcroweth all the world beside* ; 


d Maund is Basket. Hence Maundat- 
Thunday, the Thursday in Passion -week, 
when the king with his own hands distri- 
butes a large portion of alms, &c. Maun- 
sat is Dies Sportuxjb. Maund occutb 
again, B. it. 2. 

With a maund charg’d with houshold 
merchandise. 

In the Whxffinoe op the Sattre, 1601. 
Signal. C. 4. 

Whole maunds and baskets ful of fine 
sweet praise. 

• B. ▼. 1. f. 58. 

r In this Satire there is an allusion to 
an elegant fiction in Chaucer, v. 5. f. 61. 


Certes if Pity dyed at Chaucer’s date. 

Chaucer places the sepulchre of Pitt in 
the Court or Lote. See Court or L. 
t. 700. 

A tender creature 

I s shrinid there, and Pitt is her name: 
She saw an Egle wreke him on a File, 
And phicke his wing, and eke him in 
his game, 

And tendir harte of that hath made 
her die. 

This thought is borrowed by Fenton, in 
his Mariavne. 

8 The Escurial in Spain. 
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Which rear’d to raise the crazy monarch’s fame, 

Striues for a court and for a college name: 

Yet nought within but lousy coules doth hold, 

Like a scabb’d cuckow in a cage of gold. — 

When h Maevio’s first page of his poesy 
Nail’d to a hundred postes for nouelty, 

With his big title, an Italian mot 1 , 

Layes siege unto the backward buyer’s grot, &c* 

He then beautifully draws, and with a selection of the most 
picturesque natural circumstances, the inhospitality or rather 
desertion of an old magnificent rural mansion. 

Beat the broad gates, a goodly hollow sound 
With double echoes doth againe rebound ; 

But not a dog doth bark to welcome thee, 

Nor churlish porter canst thou chafing see: 

All dumb and silent, like the dead of nighty 
Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite ! 

The marble pavement, hid with desart weed, 

With house-leek, thistle, dock, and hemlock-seed. — 
Look to the towered chimnies, which should be 
The wind-pipes of good hospitalise: ■ ■■■ 

Lo, there th’ unthankful swallow takes her rest. 

And fills the tunnell with her circled nest k ! 


Afterwards, the figure of Famine is thus imagined. 

Grim Famine sits in their fore-pined face, 

All full of angles of vnequal space, 

Like to the plane of many-sided squares 
That wont be drawne out by geometars . 1 


In the third, a satire is compared to the porcupine. 


* As when. 

1 In this age, the three modern lan- 
guages were studied to affectation. In 
the Rstuan raoif Paahassus, above 
quoted, a fashionable fop tells his Page, 
“ Sirrah, boy, remember me when I 
come in Paul's Church-yard, to buy a 
Ronsard and Dubartas in French, an 


Aredne in. Italian, and our hirdest 
writers in Spanish," &c. A. ii. Sc. iii 
k jhe mcpo on the front of the house 
OTAEI2 EIHTQ, which he calls a frag- 
ment of Plato's poetry, is a humorous 
alteration of Plato's OTAEU AKA0AP- 
TOI EI2im 

» B. ▼. 2. 
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The satire should be like the porcupine. 

That shoots sharp quills out in each angry line.® 

This ingenious thought, though founded on a vulgar errour, 
has been copied, among other passages, by Oldham. Of a true 
writer of satire, he says, 

He’d shoot his quills just like a porcupine, 

At view, and make them stab in every line." 

In the fourth and last of this Book, he enumerates the ex- 
travagancies of a married spendthrift, a farmer’s heir, of twenty 
pounds a year. He rides with two liveries , and keeps a pack 
of hounds. 

But whiles ten pound goes to his wife’s new gowne. 

Not little less can serue to suite his owne : 

While one piece pays her idle waiting-man, 

Or buys an hood, or siluer-handled fen : 

Or hires a Friezeland trotter, halfe yard deepe, 

To drag his tumbrell through the staring Cheape. 0 

The last Book, consisting of one long satire only, is a sort of 
epilogue to the whole, and contains a humorous ironical de- 
scription of the effect of his satires, and a recapitulatory view 
of many of the characters and foibles which he had before de- 
lineated. But the scribblers seem to have the chief share. The 
character of Labeo, already repeatedly mentioned, who was 
some cotemporary poet, a constant censurer of our author, and 
who from pastoral proceeded to heroic poetry, is here more di- 
stinctly represented. He was a writer who affected compound 
epithets, which sir Philip Sydney had imported from France, 
and first used in his Arcadia p . The character in many re- 
spects suits Chapman, though I do not recollect that he wrote 
any pastorals. 


m B. v. s. • 

" Apology for the foregoing Ode, Ac. 
Works, yoI. i. p. 97. edit. 1722. 12mo. 

° B. v. 4. 

p We have our author's opinion of 


Skelton in these lines of this satire, f. 83. 

Well might these checks base fitted 
former tunes, 

And shoulder'd angry Skelton's 
breathelcssc rimes. 
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That Labeo reades -right, who can deny, 

The true straines of heroick poesy; 

For he can tell how fury reft his sense, 

And Phebus fill’d him with intelligence : 

He can implore the heathen deities, 

To guide his bold and busy enterprise : 

Or filch whole pages at a clap for need, 

From honest Petrarch, clad in English weed ; 

While big But Oh’s each stanza can begin, 

Whose trunk and taile sluttish and heartlesse been : 

He knowes the grace of that new elegance 
Which sweet Philisides fetch’d late from France, 

That well beseem’d his high-stil’d Arcady, 

Though others marre it with much liberty, 

In epithets to joine two words in one, 

Forsooth, for adjectives can’t stand alone. 

The arts of composition must have been much practised, 
and a knowledge of critical niceties widely diffused, when ob- 
servations of this kind could be written. He proceeds to re- 
mark, it was now customary for every poet, before he attempt- 
ed the dignity of heroic verse, to try his strength by writing 
pastorals q . 

But ere his Muse her weapon learn to wield, 

Or dance a sober Pirrhicke r in the field ; — 

The sheepe-cote first hath beene her nursery. 

Where she hath worne her idle infancy ; 

And in high startups walk’d the pastur’d plaiues, 

To tend her tasked herd that there remains ; 

And winded still a pipe of oate or breare, &c. 

‘ Poems on petty subjects or occasions, on the death of a fa- 


* Though these lines bear a general 
sense, yet at the same time they seem to 
be connected with the character of Labeo, 
by which they are introduced. By the 
CarmeCde, a pastoral writer ranked with 


• 

Theocritus and Virgil, he means Man- 
tuan. 

r The Pyrrhic dance, performed in 
armour. 
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vourite bird or dog, seem to hare been as common in our au- 
thor’s age, as at present He says. 

Should Bandell’s throstle die without a song, 

Or Adamans my dog be laid along 
Downe in some ditch, without his exequies *, 

Or epitaphs or mournful elegies * ? 

In the old comedy, the Return from Parnassus, we are 
told of a coxcomb who could bea* no poetry “but fly-blown 
sonnets of his mistress, and her loving pretty creatures her 
monkey and her puppet u .” 

The following exquisite couplet exhibits our satirist in an- 
other and a more delicate species of poetry : 


* In pursuance of the argument, he 
adds, 

FoUy itselfe and baldnes may be 
prais'd. 

An allusion to Erasmus's Moslm Eh- 
comium, and the Encomium Calvitixi, 
written at the restoration of learning. 
Cardan also wrote an encomium on 
Nero, the Gout, Ac. 

1 In this Satire, Tarleton is praised as 
a poet, who is most commonly consider- 
ed only as a comedian. Meres com- 
mends him for his facility in extempo- 
raneous versification. Wits Ta. f. 286. 

I shall here throw together a few no- 
tices of Tarleton's poetry. “ A new 
booke on English verse, entitled. Tael- 
ton's toyes, was entered Dec. 10, 1576, 
to R, Jones. Rxcisra. Station. B. f. 
136. b. “ See Henley's Foumz Limas, 
1592. p. 34. Tarleton's devise uppon 
the unlooked for great snowe," is enter- 
ed, in 1578. Ibid. f. 156. b.— A ballad 
called Tanliion's Fasewell, is enter- 
ed in 1588. Ibid. f. 233. a “ Tarle- 

ton's repentance just before his death," 
is entered in 1589. Ibid. f. 249. a. Ike 
next year, vis. 1590, Aug. 20, “ A plea- 
sant dittye dialogue-wise betweene Tar- 
leton's ghost and Robyn Good fellowe," 
is entered to H. Carre. Ibid. f. 263. a. 
There is a transferred copy of Tael- 
ton's Jests, I suppose Taelton’sTotxs, 


in 1607. Rsoisra. C. f. 179. h. Many 
other pieces might be recited. [See supr. 
p. 312.] See more of Tarleton, in Sur- 
FLXMINT to SHAKE8PEAEE, i. pp. 55. 58. 
59. And Old Plats, edit. 1778. Pax- 
face, p. lxiL 

To what is there collected concerning 
Tarleton as a player, it may be added, 
that his ghost is one of the speakers, 
in that character, in Chettle's Kind- 
h ante's Defame, printed about 1593. 
Without date) quarto. Sign&t. E. 3. 
And that in the Preface, be appears to 
have been also a musician. “ Tarlton 
with his Taber taking two or three lea- 
den fHskes," Ac. Most of our old co- 
medians professed every part of the his- 
trionic science, and were occasionally 

ker says, Tarleton, ^smp^o^Siiiger, 
“ euer plaid the Clowne more naturally.'* 
Dekker's Guls Hoene Books, 1609, 
p. 3. One or*two of Tarleton’s Jests 
are mentioned in “ The Discoueeie or 
the Knights or the Poske," Ac. By 
S. S. Lond. Impr. by G. S. 1597. 4to. 
BL left. In Fits- Geoffrey's Cknota- 
fhxa, annexed to his Aftanls, 1601, 
there is a panegyric on Tarleton. Sig- 
nal. N. 2. Tarleton and Greene are 
often mentioned as associates in Harvey's 
Foua Letters, 1592. 

■ A. iii. Sc. iv. 
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Her lids like Cupid’s bow-case, where he hides 
The weapons which do wound the wanton-ey’d. w 

One is surprised to recollect, that these satires are the pro- 
duction of a young man of twenty-three. They rather seem 
the work of an experienced master, of long observation, of 
study and practice in composition. 

They are recited among the best performances of the kind, 
and with applause, by Francis Meres, a cotemporary critic, 
who wrote in 1598*. But whatever fame they had acquired, 
it soon received a check, which was never recovered. They 
were condemned to the flames, as licentious and immoral, by 
an order of bishop Bancroft in 1599. And this is obviously 
the chief reason why they are not named by our author in the 
Specialities of his Life, written by himself after his prefer- 
ment to a bishoprick y . They were, however, admired and 
imitated by Oldham. And Pope, who modernised Donne, 
is said to have wished he had seen Hall’s satires sooner. But 
had Pope undertaken to modeniise Hall, he must have adopt- 
ed, because he could not have improved, many of his lines. 
Hall is too finished and smooth for such an operation. Donne, 
though he lived so many years later, was susceptible of modern 
refinement, and his asperities were such as wanted and would 
bear the chissel. 

I was informed, by the late learned bishop of Glocester, 
that in a copy of Hall’s Satires in Pope’s library, the whole 
first satire of the sixth book was corrected in the margin, or 
interlined, in Pope’s own hand ; and that Pope had written ht 
the head of that satire, optima satira. 

Milton, who had a controversy with Hall, as I have observed 
in a remonstrance called an Apology for Smectymnuus, 
published in 164*1, rather unsuitably and disingenuously goes 


w B. vi. Pontan here mentioned, I 
presume, is Jovinianus Pontanua, an 
elegant Latin amatorial and pastoral 
poet of Italy, at the revival of learning. 

x Wits Texas, f. 282. It is extraor- 
dinary, that they should not have afford- 


ed any choice flowers to England’s Pak- 
nassus, printed in 1600. 

y Shaking of the Olive, or his Re- 
maining Works, 1660. 4to. Nor are 
they here inserted. 
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out of his way, to attack these satires, a juvenile effort of his 
dignified adversary, and under every consideration alien to the 
dispute. Milton’s strictures are more sarcastic than critical; 
yet they deserve to be cited, more especially as they present 
a striking specimen of those aukward attempts at humour and 
raillery, which disgrace his prose-works. 

“ Lighting upon this title of Toothless Satyrs, 1 will not 
conceal ye what I thought, readers, that sure this must be 
some sucking satyr, who might, have done better to have used 
his coral, and made an end of breeding ere he took upon him 
to wield a satyr’s whip. But when 1 heard him talk of scour- 
ing the shields qf elvish knights *, do not blame me if I changed 
my thought, and concluded him some desperate cutler. But 
why his scornful Muse could never abide with tragick shoes her 
ancles for to hide*, the pace of the verse told me, that her maw- 
kin knuckles were never shapen to that royal buskin. And 
turning by chance to the sixth [seventh] Satyr of his second 
Book, I was confirmed : where having begun loftily in heaven 9 s 
universal alphabet , he falls down to that wretched poorness 
and frigidity as to talk of Bridge-street in heaven, and the ostler 
qf heaven*. And there wanting other matter to catch him a 


* A misquoted line in the Defiance 
to Envt, prefixed to the Satires. I will 
give the whole passage, which is a com- 
pliment to Spenser, and shows how hap- 
pily Hall would have succeeded in the 
majestic march of the long stanza. 

Or secure the rusted swordes of Elvish 
knights. 

Bathed in pagan blood: or sheathe them 
new 

In mistie moral types: or tell their 
fights, 

Who mighty giants, or who monstere 
$lew : 

And by some strange inchanted speare 
and shield, 

Vanquish'd their foe, anil won the 
doubtful field. 


May be she might, in stately stanzas, 
frame 

Stories of ladies, and aduenimntnts 
knights : 

To raise her silent and inglorious name 
Vntoarea ch lease pitch of praise's hight: 
And somewhat say, as more vn worthy 
done 1 , 

Worthy of brasse, and hoary marble 
stone. 

a B.i. I. 

b Hall supposes, that the twelve signs 
of the zodiac are twelve inns, in the high* 
street of heaven, 

With twelve fayre 6ignes 

Euer well tended by our star-divines. 

Of the astrologers, who give their at- 
tendance, some are ostlers, others cham- 


1 That is, have done. 
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heat, (for certain lie was on the frozen zone miserably benum- 
med 9 ) with thoughts lower than any beadle’s, betakes him to 
whip the sign-posts of Cambridge alehouses, the ordinary sub- 
ject of freshmens tales, and in a strain as pitiful. Which, for 
him who would be counted' the first English Satyrist, to 
abase himselfe to, who might have learned better among the 
Latin and Italian Satyrists, and in our own tongue from the 
Vision and Creede of Pierce Plowman, besides others 
before him, manifested a presumptuous undertaking with weak 
and unexamined shoulders. For a Satyr is as it were bom 
out of a Tragedy, so ought to resemble his parentage, to strike 
high, and adventure dangerously at the most eminent vices 
among the greatest persons, and not to creep into every blind 
taphouse that fears a constable more than a satyr. But that 
such a poem should be toothless, I still affirm it to be a bull, 
taking away the essence of that which it calls itself. For if it 
bite neither the persons nor the vices, how is it a satyr? And 
if it bite either, how is it toothless? So that Toothless Sa- 
tyrs, are as much as if he had said toothless teeth 0 ,” &c. 

With Hall’s Satires should be ranked his Mundus alter 
et idem, an ingenious satirical fiction in prose, where under 
a pretended description of the Terra Australis, he forms 
a pleasant invective against the characteristic vices of various 
nations, and is remarkably severe on the church of Rome. 
This piece was written about the year 1600, before he had 
quitted the classics for the fathers, and published some years 
afterwards, against his consent Under the same class should 
also be mentioned his characterismes of vertues, a set of 
sensible and lively moral essays, which contain traces of the 
satires d . 


bedaines, &c. The zodiacal Sign Aqua- 
rius, he supposes to be in the Bridgk- 
street of hear cn He alludes to Bridge- 
street at Cambridge, and the signs are 
of inns at Cambridge. 

c Apology roa Smectymnuus, P.lil- 
ton’s Prose-works,' vol. i. p. 186. edit. 
Amat. 1698. fol. Seealsop. 18.5. 1^7.191. 


d Works ut supr. p. 171. Under the 
Character of the Hypocrite, he says, 
“ When a rimer reads his poeine to him, 
he begs a copic, and perswades the 
presse,*' &c. p. 187. Of the Vaine- 
glorious. “ I ie sweares bigge at an Or- 
dinary, and talkes of die Court with a 
sharp voice.— -He calls for pheasants at 
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I take the opportunity of observing here, that among HalFs 
prose-works are some metaphrastic versions in metre of a few 
of David’s Psalms c , and three anthems or hymns written for 
the use of his cathedral. Hall, in his Satires, had condemned 
this sort of poetry. 

An able inquirer into the literature of this period has affirm- 
ed, that Hall’s Epistles, written before the year 1618 f , are 
the first example of epistolary composition which England had 
seen. “ Bishop Hall, he says, was not only our first satirist, 
but was the first who brought epistolary writing to the view 
of the public : which was common in that age to other parts 
of Europe, but not practiced in England till he published his 
own Epistles*.” And Hall himself in the Dedication of his 
Epistles to Prince Henry observes, “ Your grace shall herein 
perceiue a new fashion of discourse by Epistles, new to our 
language, vsuall to others : and, as nouelty is neuer without 
plea of vse, more free, more familiar h .” 

The first of our countrymen, however, who published a set 
of his own Letters, though not in English, was Roger Aischam, 


a common inne.— If he haue bestowed 
but a little summe in the glazing, pau- 
ing, parieting, of gods house, you shall 
find it in the church window.” [See 
Sat. B. iv. 3.] “ Histalke is, how many 
mourners he has furnished with gownes 
at his father’s funerals, what exploits he 
did at Cales and Newport,” &c. p. 194, 
195. Of the Be six Bodie. “ If he see 
but two men talke and reade a letter in 
the streete, he runnes to them and askes 
if he may not be partner of that secret 
relation : and if they deny it, he offers 
to tell, since he cannot heare, wonders ; 
and then falls vpon the report of the 
Scottish Mine, or of the great fish taken 
vp at Linne, or of the freezin g of the 
Thames,” &c. p. 188. Of the Super- 
stitious. “ He never goes without an 
Erra Pater in his pocket. — Every lan- 
terne is a ghost, and every noise is of 
chaines,” &c. p. 189.* These pieces were 
written after the Gunpowder-plot, for 
it is mentioned, p, 196. 

e Works, ut supr. p. 151. In the 


Dedication he says, “ Indeed nay Poe- 
try was long sithence out of date, and 
yelded her place to grauer studies,” &c. 
In his Epistles he speaks of this' unfi- 
nished undertaking. “ Many great wits 
haue vndertaken this task. — Among the 
rest, were those two rare spirits of the 
Siduyes ; to whom poesie was as natvrall 
as it is affected of others: and out worthy 
friend Mr. Sylvester bath shewed me 
how happily he hath sometimes turned 
from his Bartas to the sweet singer of 
Israel.— There is none of all my la- 
bours so open to all censures. Perhaps 
some think the verse harsh, whose nice 
eare regardeth roundnesse more than 
sense. I embrace smoothnesse, but af- 
fect it not.” Dec. ii. Ep. v. p. 303. 90S. 
ut supr. 

f See Works, ut supr. p. 875. 

E See Whalley’s Inquiry into the 
Learning of Shakespeare, p. 41. 

h Works, ut supr. p. 172. The reader 
of Hall’s Satires is referred to Dec. vi. 
Epist. vi. p. 394. 
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who flourished about the time of the Reformation ; and when 
that mode of writing had been cultivated by the best scholars 
in various parts of Europe, was celebrated for the terseness 
of his epistolary style. I believe the second published corre- 
spondence of this kind, and in our own language, at least of 
any importance after Hall, will be found to be Epistole 
HoELiANiE, or the Letters of James Howell, a great tra- 
veller, an intimate friend of Jonson, and the first who bore 
the office of the royal historiographer, which discover a variety 
of literature, and abound with much entertaining and useful 
information K 


1 “ E pistoles Hoklianjb, Familiar 
Letters, Domestic and Foreign, divided 
into sundry sections partly historical, po- 
litical, and philosophical.” Lond. 1645. 
4to. They had five editions from 1645, 
to 1673, inclusive. A third and fourth 
volume was added to the last impression. 

I must not dismiss our satirist without 


observing, that Fuller has preserved a 
witty encomiastic English epigram by 
Hall, written at Cambridge, on Green- 
ham's Book of the SabbaVh, before the 
year 1593. Chorch-Histort, B. iz. 
Cent. zvL §. vii pag. 220. edit. 1655. 
foL I find it also prefixed to Green- 
ham's works, in fobs, 1601. 


/ 
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In the same year, 1598, soon after the appearance of Hall’s 
Satires, John Marston, probably educated at Cambridge, a 
dramatic writer who rose above mediocrity, and the friend and 
coadjutor of Jonson, published “ The metamorphosis of Pig- 
malion’s image. And Certaine Satyres. By John Marston. 
At London, printed for Edmond Matts*, and are to be sold 
at the signe of the hand and plough in Fleetstreete, 1598 V* 
I have nodiing to do with Pigmalions Image, one of Ovid’s 
transformations heightened with much paraphrastic obscenity c . 
The Satires here specified are only four in number. In Charles 
Fitzgeoffry’s AffanijE, a set of Latin epigrams, printed at 
Oxford in 1601, he is not inelegantly complimented as the 
second English Satirist, or rather as dividing the palm of pri- 
ority and excellence in English satire with Hall. 

* The Colophon at the end of the ■■ - ■ ■■■ Know, I wrot 

book, is “ At London printed by James Those idle rimes, to note the odious spot 
Roberts, 1598.” And blemish, that defonnes the liuea- 

b In duodecimo. With vignettes. menu 
Pages 82. They are entered to Matts, Of Moderne Poesie’s habiliments. 

May 27, 1598. Registr. Station. C. Oh, that the beauties of inuentiou 
f. 86 . b. Hall’s Satires are entered only For want of judgement's disposition, 
the thirtieth day of March preceding. Should all be spoil’d ! O, that such 
c Of this piece I shall say little more, treasnrie, 
than that it is thought by some, notwith- Such straines of well-couceited poesic, 
standing the title-page just produced. Should moulded be in such a shapel«*se 
not to be Marston 's. Rut in his Scourge forme 

op Villa N iE he cites it as his own. That want of art should make such wit 

a scorne ! 

The author of the Satires appears in 
stanzas, x. xiv. xix. I have thought that 
this poem suggested to Shakespeare 
what Lncio says in Measure for Mea- 
sure. A. iti. S. ii. Vo!, ii. p. 92. [See 
'.upr. p. 243. 


B. ii. 6. Again, B. iii. 10. And in 
England’s Parnassus, published in 
1600, part of the dedication to Opinion 
is quoted, with the name J. Marston, 
p. 221. He seems to have written it in 
ridicule of Shakespeare’s Venus and 
Adonis. He offers this apology, B. i. 6. 
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Ad JOHANNEM MaRSTONIUM. 

Gloria Marstoni satyrarum proxima primes, 

Primaque, fas primas si numerare duas : 

Sin primam duplicare nefas, tu gloria saltern 
Marstoni primae proxima semper eris. 

Nec te poeniteat stationis, Jane : secundus, 

Cum duo sunt tantum, est neuter, et ambo pares. d 

In general it is not easy to give a specimen of Marston’s 
satires, as his strongest lines are either openly vitiated with 
gross expression, or pervaded with a hidden vein of impure 
sentiment The following humorous portrait of a sick inamo- 
rato is in his best, at least in his chastest, manner of drawing 
a character. 


For when my eares receau’d a fearfull sound 
That he was sicke, 1 went, and there I found 
Him laide of loue c , and newly brought to bed 
Of monstrous folly, and a franticke head. 

His chamber hanged about with elegies, 

With sad complaints of his loue’s miseries : 

His windows strow’d with sonnets, and the glasse 
Drawne fall of loue-knotts. I approacht the asse, 
And straight he weepes, and sighes some sonnet out 
To his faire loue ! And then he goes about 
For to perfvme her rare perfection 
With some sweet-smelling pink-epitheton. 

Then with a melting looke he writhes his head, 

And straight in passion riseth in his bed ; 

And halting kist his hand, strok’d vp his haire, 
Made a French cong£, cryes, O cruell Faire , 

To th’ antique bed-post! 


d Lib. ii. Sig. F. 4. In Davies’s 
Scourge of Folly, there is an Epigram 
to “The acute Mr. John Marston,” 
on his comedy of the Mauccontknt. 
p. 105. 

[In a curious MS. described by Mr. 
Trad in his edition of Milton, the •fol- 


lowing couplet occurs, which' may be 
surmised to glance at this comedy. 


Johh Mabstovk bad his friends unto a 
play; 

But being come, they bad themselves 
away.— P ark.] 

* The midwife*s phrase. 


VOL. IV. 


2 c 
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In these lines there is great elegance of allusion, and vigour 
of expression. He addresses the objects of his satire, as the 
sons of the giants, 

Is Minos dead, is Rhadamanth asleepe, 

That thus ye dare vnto Ioue’s palace creepe? 

What, hath Rhamnusia spent her knotted whip. 

That ye dare striue on Hebe’s cup to sip? 

Yet know, Apollo’s quiuer is not spent, 

But can abate your daring hardiment. 

Python is slaine, yet his accursed race 

Dare looke diuine Astrea in the face. 1 
# 

In the same satire he calls himself 

A beadle to the world’s impuritie ! 

Marston seems to have been the poetic rival of Hall at 
Cambridge, whom he repeatedly censures or ridicules. In the 
fourth satire, he supposes Hall’s criticisms on Dubartas, the 
versions of David’s Psalms by Sternhold and king James, 
Southwell’s Mary and Saint Peter’s tears, the Mirrour 
for Magistrates, and other pieces of equal reputation, to be 
the production of pedantry or malignity. And the remainder 
of this satire is no unpleasant parody of Hall’s prefatory stanzas 
against envy*. 

1 Sat. 5. 

k It aypean from the Soauaox or 
Villa xix, that Hall had caused a severe 
Epigram to be pasted on the last page 
of eveiy copy of Marston's Pigmajlions 
Image, that was sent from London to 
the booksellers of Cambridge. B. Hi. 10. 

The Epigram is there cited. This tenth 
satire of the third Book was added in 
the second edition, in 1599. It is ad- 
dressed “to his very friend maister 
E. G.” One Edward Gilpin is cited 
in Exolaxo'i Parnassus, 1600 . 

It appears from this Satire, that the 
devices on shields and banners, at tour- 
naments, were now taken from the 
classics. 


He who upon his glorious scutchion. 
Can quainilv show wits newe inuention. 
Advancing forth some thintie Tantalus, 
Or els the vulture on Prometheus, 

With some short motto of a dozen lines, 
&c. 

Peacham says, that of Emblems and 
Impresses, “the beet I hate seen have 
been the devices of til ting, whereof many 
were till of late reserved in the private 

f llery at White-Hall, of sir Philip 
dney, the earl of Cumberland, sir 
enry Leigh, the pari of Essex, with 
many others: most of which I once col- 
lected with intent to publish them, but 
the charge dissuaded me.” Com. 
Gent. Ch. xviii. p. 277. edit. 3MG61 . 4to. 
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A Thrasonical captain, fresh from the siege of Cadiz, is de- 
lineated in this lively colouring. 

Great Tubrio’s feather gallantly doth wane, 

Full twenty fulls do make him wondrous braiie ! 

Oh golden jerkin ! Rdyall arming coate 1 
Like ship on sea, he oik the land doth floate. — 

What newCs from RocBo? 

“ Hot seruice, by the lonJ,” cries Tubrio. 

Why dost thou halt? a Why, six times through each 
thigh 

Push’d with the pike of the hot enemie. 

Hot service* Hot ! — The Spaniard is a man.— 

I say no more — And as a gentleman 
I seined in his face. Harwell, Adew ! ” 

Welcome from Netherland — from steaming stew. ‘ 

Marston’s allusions often want truth and accuracy. In de- 
scribing the ruff of a beau, he says, 

His ruffe did eate more tune in neatest sotting, 

Than Woodstock-wotke in painfull perfecting. 

The comparison of the workmanship of a laced and plaited 
ruff, to the laboured nicety of the steel-work of Woodstock, is 
just He adds, with an appearance of wit, 

It hath more doubles farre than Ajax shield. 

This was no exaggeration. The shield of Ajax was only 
sevenfold. To say nothing of one of the leading ideas, the de- 
licacy of contexture* which could not belbng to such a shield. 

But Marston is much better known as a satirist by a larger 
and a separate collection, yet entirely in the strain of the last, 
called the Scourge of Villany, published the same year. 
I- trill give the title exactly and at length. w The ScotRGfc of 
Villanie. Three Bookes of Satyres. [No Name of the Au- 
thor.] — Nec scombros metuentia carmine nec thus. At Lon- 
don, Printed by I. R. [James Roberts,] and are to be sold by 

1 Sat. i. 

2 c 2 
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John Buzbie, in Pawles churchyard, at the signe of the Crane, 
1598 k .” He here assumes the appellation of Kinsayder, 
by which he is recognised among other cotemporary poets in 
the Return from Parnassus. In his metrical introduction, 
he wishes all readers of fashion would pass over his poetry, 
and rather examine the play-bills pasted on every post, or buy 
some ballad about the fairy king, and king Cophetua and die 
female beggar. Instead of a Muse, he invocates Reproof, in 
this elegant and animated address. 

I inuocate no Delian deitie. 

Nor sacred offspring of Mnemosyne : 

I pray in aid of no Castalian Muse, 

No Nymph, no female angell, to infuse 
A sprighdy wit to raise my flagging wings, 

And teach me tune these harsh discordant strings. 

I craue no Syrens of our halcyon-times, 

To grace the accents of my rough-hew’d rimes : 

But grim Reproofe, sterne Hate of villany, 

Inspire and guide a satyr's poesie ! 

Faire Detestation of fowle odious sinne, 

In which our swinish times lie wallowing. 

Be thou my conduct and my Genius, 

My wit’s indcing sweet-breath’d Zephirus ! 

Oh that a satyr’s hand had force to pluck 
Some floodgate vp, to purge the world from muck ! 
Would god, I could tume Alpheus’ riuer in, 

To purge this Augean stable from fowle sinne ! 

Well, I will try. — Awake, Impuride ! 

And view the vaile drawne from thy villanie. 1 

k In duodecimo. With vignette*. 

Wh. let. The signatures run inclusively 
to SBgn. I. S. The tide of the second 
edition is “ The Scourge of Vxllamk. 

By John Mars ton. Nec scombrot , & c. 

At London. Printed by I. R. Anno 
Dom. 1599.** The tenth Satire is not 
in the former edition. All Marston’s 


Satires, with other pieces of old poetry, 
were reprinted, Lond. for R. Honfield, 
1764, lftno 

[This reprint was edited by the Rev. 
J. Bowles, known to the literary world 
by his edition of Don Quixote in the 
Spanish language. — Pa ax.] 

1 B. iii. Proem. 
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Thq passage reminds us of a witty line in Young’s Univer- 
sal Passion, I know not if borrowed from hence. 


And cleanse the Augean stable with thy quill®. 

Port of the following nervous paragraph has been copied 
either by Dryden or Oldham. . 

Who would not shake a satyr’s knotty rod, 

When to defile the sacred name of god, 

Is but accounted gentlemen’s disport? 

To snort in filth, each hower to resort 
To brothell-pits : alas, a venial! crime, 

Nay royal, to be last in thirtieth slime ? n 

In an invocation to Rime, while he is not inelegantly illus- 
trating the pleasingness of an easy association of consonant 
syllables, he artfully intermixes the severities of satire. 

Come prettie pleasing symphonic of words, 

Ye well-match’d twins, whose like-tun’d tongue affords 
Such musicall delight, come willingly, 

And daunce Levoltos 0 in my poesie ! 

Come all as easie as spruce Curio will, 

In some court-hall to shew his capering skill : — 

As willingly as wenches trip around, 

About a may-pole, to the bagpipe’s sound. — 

Let not my ruder hand 

Seeme once to force you in my lines to stand : 

Be not so fearefull, prettie soules, to meete, 

As Flaccus is, the sergeant’s face to greete : 

Be not so backward-loth to grace my sense, 

As Drusus is, to haue intelligence, 

His dad’s aliue : but come into my head. 

As iocundly, as, when his wife was dead, 


• * There is a thought like this In 
DekWs Guls Horns Books, 1609, 
p» 4» “ To pvrge [the world] will be a 
sorer labour, than the cleansing of Au- 
* stable, or the scouring of Moore- 


* 

ditch.* 


* B.i. 8. 

° An old fashionable dance. Hanmer, 
on Shakespeare, defines it to be a dance 
in which there was much capering and 
turning. Hsn. V. A. iii. S. ▼. The word 
implies more capering than turning. 
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Young l«eUus to his home. Come, Uke-fec’dRime, 

In tunefiill numbers keeping musick’s time ! 

But if y<m hang an arse like Tubered, 

When Chremes dragM him from the brothel-bed. 

Then hence, base baQad-stuffe ! My poesie 
Dis daim es you quite. For know, my libertie 
Scomes riming lawes. Alas, poore idle sound ! 

Since first I Phebus knew, I neuer found 
Thy interest in sacred poetry : 

Thou to Inuendon addst but surquedryP, 

A gaudie omature: but hast no part 
In that soule-pleasing high-infused art* q 

He thus wages war with his brother-bards, especially the 
dreamers in fairy land. 

Here’s one must inuocate some loose-leg’d dame. 

Some brothel-drab, to help him stanzas frame. 

Another yet dares tremblingly come out, 

But first he must inuoke good Colin Clout r . 

Yon’s one hath yean’d a fearefull prodigy. 

Some monstrous and mishapen balladry*. — 

Another walkes, is lazie, lies him downe, 

Thinkes, reades: at length, some wonted slepe doth 
crowne 

His new-falne lids, dreames: straight, ten pounds to 
one, 

Out steps 6ome Fayery with quick motion. 

And tells him wonders of some flowery vale; 

He wakes, he rubs his eyes, and prints his tale.' 

The following line is a ridicule on the poetical language of 


* pride, false pomp. 

q B. ii. Ad uthmum. 
r Spenser as a pastoral writer. 

* An allusion to some late Ballad, 
with a print, of a monster, or incredible 
event. A ballad-monger is a character 
in " Whimsies, or a Newe Cast of 
Chaiaciibs," where says the writer, 


"For want of truer relations, for a 
neede^ he can find© you out a Sussex- 
dragon, some sea or Inland monster,** 
Ac. Lond. 1631. CHAa.il. p. 9. Psr this 
Sussex dragon, see Ac Hadrian foiscri- 
lany. 

x B. ii 6. 
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his time, which seems rather intended for certain strains of 
modern poetry. 

Thou nursing mother affaire wisdom's lore, 

Ingenuous Melancholy ! * — — 

He supposes himself talking with Esop, and alludes to the 
story of his coming into the streets of Athens to look f&r a man u . 
This idea introduces several ridiculous characters. Among 
the rest a fine lady. 

Peace, cynicke, see what yonder doth approach, 

44 A cart, a tumbrell?” No, a badged coach w . 

44 What’s in’t? Some Man.” No, nor yet woman kinde, 
But a celestiall angel, faire refinde. 

44 The divell as soone. Her maske so hinders me, 

I cannot see her beautie’s deitie. 

Now that is off, she is so vizarded, 

So steep’d in lemon-iuice, so surphuled*, 

I cannot see her face. Under one hood 
Two faces : but I neuer understood, 

Or sawe one face under two hoods till nowe. 


v Proem. B. l 

* m The introductory line, supposed to 
be spoken by Esop, is no unhappy pa- 
rody on a well-known line in Shake- 
speare’s Richard. 

A Man, a Man, my kingdom for a man. 

v A coach painted with a coat of 
arms. [See above, p. 37Q.1 

* The word is often used by Hall and 
Marston. Our author, supposes, that 
the practice came with other corruptions 
from Venice; Cara Sat. 2.. 

Didst thou to Venis goe aught els to 
haue 

But buy a lute, and vse a curtezan ?— 
And nowe from thence what hether 
dost thou bring, 

But rainnruxofl, new paints and poy- 
soning, 

A retine’s pictures, &c. 

I find the word used for a meretri- 


cious styptic lotion. “ This mother baud 
hailing at home, a well paynted manerly 
harlot, as good a maid as Fletcher’s 
mare, that bare three great foies, went 
in the morning to the apothecaries for 
balfe a pint of swete water, that com- 
monly is called Sukfulyno water, or 
Clynckerdeuice," Ac. From " A qia- 
nifest detection of the most yyle and 
detestable vse of dice flat, ftd Im- 
printed at London in Proles church- 
yard, s * the rfgne of the Lambe, by 
“Abraham Vele." No date. Butearly 
in the reign of Elisabeth. Bl. lett ISmo. 
Apothecaries would have Surphalino 
water, and potatoe rootes, lie d lead on 
their hands.— The suburbes should have 
a great misse of vs, and Shoreditch 
would complainetO dame Anne a Clear," 
Ac. TheevesJbBmg out, True men come 
by their goods. By R. G. Lond. 1615. 
4to. Sion at. C. S. Bl. lett. See Stccvsns’s 
Shakesp. iz. 168. 
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Away, away ! Hence, coachman, go inshrine , H 

Thy new glaz’d puppet in port Esquiline*.” | 


y B. ii. 7. The dasucal reeder re- 
collects the of this allusion to 

the Porta EsquiHna at Rome. In pass- 
ing, I will i ll u st r at e a few passages in 
Bunion's satires. 

Lib. iii, 11. He says. 

Praise hut Oichkstea, and the skipping 
ait. 

This is an allusion to sir John Davies's 
OacacsTEA, a poetical dialogue between 
Penelope and one of her wooers, on the 
antiquity and excellency of Dancing, 
printed with hia Noses imirsoMin 1599. 
This piece occasioned a humorous epi- 
gram from Harrington, Enos. H.ii.67. 

A few lines afterwards Marstoo says, 
Rooms for the spheres, the orbes celes- 
tiall 

Will daunce Kuo's Iioos. — 

Of Kempy the original performer of 
Dogberry, I have spoken before. I find, 
entered to T. Gosson, Dee. 88, 1591, 
The third and last put of “ Kempe's 
Iigge." Registr. Svawok. B. f. 888. b. 
And May 8, 1595, to W. Blackwell, 
M A ballad of Mr. Kempe's Newe Iigge 
of the kHchen stuffs woman." Ibid, 
f. 138. a. Again, Octob. 81, 1595, to 
T. Gosson, Kempe's Newe line be- 
twixt a soldier and a miser. Ibid, 3. b. 
In Kemp's Nik* Daixs Wondxb, 
printed in 1600, is the character of an 
innkeeper at Rockland, which could not 
be written by Kemp, and was most pro- 
bably a contribution from his friend and 
fellow-player, Shakespeare. He may vie 
with our host of the Tabard. Sioxax.B. 3. 

He was a man not oner spare, 

In his eybals dwelt no care : 

Anon, Anon, and Coming, friend, 

Were the most words he vsde to spend: 
Sane, sometime he would sit and tell 
What wonders once in Bullayne foil j 
Closing each period of his tale 
With a full cup of nut-browne ale. 
Turwyn and Turney's siedge were hot. 
Yet all my boast remembers not : 

Kets field, and Musseleborough fray, 
Were battles fought but yesterday. 
w O, twas a goodly matter then, 

To see your sword and buckler men ! 


They would lay bare, and here and there. 
But I would meet them every where," 
&c. 

By this some guest ayes Ho, the house! 

A fresh friena hath a fresh carouse. 

Still wfll he drink, and still be dry. 

And murffc with enerey company. 

8eint Martin send him merry mates 
To enter at his hostry gates ! 

For a blither led then he 
Cannot an Innkeeper be. 

In the seme strain, is a description of 
a plump country lass, who officiates to 
Kemp in his morris-dance, as his Maid 
Marian. Smnat. B. 3. Jonaonalhidea 
to Kemp's performance of tins morris- 
dance, from London to Norwich in 
nine dayes. Enoa. cxxxiv. 

— — — or which 
Did dance the famous morrisse vnto 
Norwich. 

But to r et ur n to Mareton. 

In the Preface called In lectores pror- 
ms mdignas, is the word M Profooe.” I 
do not recollect that the passage has 
been adduced by the late editors of 
Shakespeare. VoL v. p. 595. edit. 1778. 

Ptofoee, read on, for your e x t wemst 
dislikes 

Will add a pinion to my praises 

In the Guu Horn Boon, 1609, p. 4. 
u Camus, thou clerke of Qluttonle'a 
kitchen, doe thou also bid me raoraca." 
In the same author's Bkucah or Lom- 
bok, 1608, the second edition, BL lett. 
Mo. u The table being thus fbrnbbed, 
instead of Grace, evens one draws eut 
a knife, rapt out a round oath, and 
cried, Paoracx, yon mad rqgvet,” Ac. 
Signet. C. See aim Taylor’s Scull**, 
Enoa. 43. These instances may be 
added, to those which Farmer, Steevena, 
and Malone, have collected on the word. 
The meaning is obvious, « Fall on— 
Much good may it do you." 

B. i 3. 

Candied potatoes are Athenians male. 

Our philosophers, our academics. In- 
dulge themselves in food inciting to 
venery. 
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He thus nervously describes the strength of custom. 
For ingrain’d habits, died with often dips, 

Are not so soon discoloured. Young slips 


B. i. 4* 

He’ll cleanse himself to Shoreditch pu- 
rl tie. 

I have before observed that Shore- 
ditch was famous for brothels. He 
just before speaks of a “ White friers 
queane. We have a Shoreditch banlke. 
B. iii. 11.” In his Ciivaim Sattrxs 
he mentions the gallants trooping to 
M Brownes common.” Sab ii. In God- 
dard’s Mastif, or Satires, No Date. 
Sat. 27. 

Or is he one that lets a Shoreditch wench 
The golden en trades of his puree to 
drench. 

In Dekker's Tests to make too mxeix, 
1607. Jut 59. “ Sixpenny signets that 
lay in the Spittle in Shoreditch.” In 
Middleton’s Inner Temple Masque, 
primed 1619. 

TSs in your charge to pull down bawdy 
bouses. 

— - — Cause spoile Shoreditch, 
And deface Turnbull [street] 

And in the Preface to The Letting cf 
Humours blood m the head some , or 
Satires, 1600, Signab A. 2. 

— Some coward gull 

That is but champion to a Shoreditch 
drab. 

I know not whether it wOl illustrate 
the antiquity of the Ballad of George 
Barewe 11 to observe, that the house of 
the Harlot, the heroine of the story, b 
in 8bore-ditch. The Curtaine, one of 
our old theatres, was in Shoreditch. 

B. ii. Proem. sb S. 

With tricksey tales of peaking Cornish 
dawes. 

Trickle*, I think, b an epithet of 
Arid in the Tempest. A tricktie strain 
occurs. B. iii. 9. 

Ibid, sb 4. 

What though some John a stile will 
basely toile. 

Thb b the first use I remember of John 
a Stiles. But we have below, B. ii. 7. 


Looke you, comes John a noke, and 
John a stile. 

He means two lawyers. 

B. ii. 7. Of a gallant. 

Note hb French herring-bones. ■ ■ 

Hu band-strings. Wood says, that 
Dr. Owen, dean of Christ church, and 
Cromwell's vice-chancellor at Oxford, 
in 1652, used to go, in contempt of fond, 
“like a young scholar, with powdred 
hair, tnakebone bandstrings, or band- 
strings with very large tassdb, lawn 
band, a large set of ribbands, pointed, 
at hb knees, and Spanish-leather boots 
with large lawn tops, and hb hat mostly 
cocked. ** Athev. Oxon. ii. 738. Num. 
572. 

B. ii. 7. He b speaking of a Judge? 
in his furred damaske-coate. 

He’s nought but budge. — 

That is, four. So Milton in Coxus, 
v. 707. 

Those budge doctors of the stoick fur. 

He alludes to theftnrred gown of a gra- 
duate. See Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 285. 
edib 2. 

B. ifi. 9. He speaks of a critic abus- 
ing Mortimer's numbers. I believe he 
means Drayton's epistle of Mortimer 
to Queer Isabel. Drayton’s Epistles 
appeared in 1597. Or perhaps Drayton’s 
Morttmeriados, published in 1596. 

B. iii. 11. 

— Lothsome brothell-rime. 

That stinks like Aiax-footh, or muckpit 
slime. 

He means air John Harrington’s Ajax, 
which gave great offence to queen Eli- 
sabeth. See Harrington's Epigrams, 
B. L 51. And Jonson, Epior. cxxxiv. 

My Muse has plough'd with hb that 
sung A-jax. 

B. ii. 7. 

He nowe b forc'd hb paunch and guts 
to pack 

In a fairs tumbrell. — 

That is. To ride in a Coach. [See supr. 
p. 370.] 
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New set are easly mou’d, and pluck’d away; 

But elder roots clip faster in the day. s 

Of the influence of the drama, which now began to be the 
most polite and popular diversion, on conversation, we have 
the following instance. 

Luscus, what’s plaid to day? Faith* now I know, 

I set thy Hps abroach, from whence doth flowe 
Nought but pure Juliet and Romeo. 

Say, who acts best, Drusus or Roscio? 

Nowe I have him, that nere, if aught, did speake 
But when of playes or players he did treate : 

Hath made a common-place book out of playes, 

And speakes in print: at least whateer he saves. 


B. ii. 7. 

Her aeate of sense is her rebato set. 

The set tfherrebato is the stiffness of her 
ruff newly plaited, starched, and poked* 
To tet* hat. Is to cock a hat, in provin- 
cial language. The ruff was adjusted 
or trimmed by what they called a pokmg- 
stick, made of iron, which* was gently 
heated. A pamphlet is entered to W. 
Wright, Jul. 4. 1590, called “ Blue 
standi and poking-sttekes." Raoisnu 
Statiok. B. f. 960. a. Jonson says of 
a smoking coxcomb ? ** The other opened 
his nostrils with a poaking-sticke, to 
giue the smoake more free deliuerie." 
Eukrix M. out of bis H. Act iii. Sc. iii. 

In Goddard's Dogges from the Anti- 
pedes, a lady says, whose ruff was dis- 
composed, Sax. 29. 

“ Lord • my ruffe ' Skit it with thy 
finger, Iohn 1" 

And our author, Sc. Viuu i. 2. 

Lucia, new set thy ruffe. « 

In the Guls Horme Books, p. 7. 
“ Your stiff-necked rebatoes, that have 
more arches for pride to rowe voder, 
than can stand vnder fiue Loodan 
bridges, durst not then set themselves 
out in print." And hence we must ex- 
plain a line in Hall, iii. 7. 

His linncn collar Labyrinthian set . 


B.LS. 

A Crabs bakt guts, a lobsters buttered 
thigh, &c. 

So in Marston’s Malkoontkht, printed 
1604. A. ii. S. ii. “ Crabs guts baked, 
distilled ox-pith, the pulverized bans of 
a lions upper lip," Sc c. 

Sax. iii. 8. 

1 sawe him court his mistresse lookJng- 
glasse. 

Worship a buske-poinC — 

A buske Was a flexile pin or stick for 
keeping a woman's slays tight before. 
Maraton's context too deariy explains 
the meaning of the word. So in f£oma- 
LS0M*S IMA as, sc xix. 

Loue is a child contented with a tear, 
A buske-point or some favour stills 
the boy. 

But see Olu- Plats, v. 251. 

Satvrks, Sac iv. 

Ye Granta's white Nymphs come !— 

White was ontiently used as a term of 
fondling or endearment. In the Re- 
took reoM Parkassus, 1606, Amo- 
ratio’s Page says, u When he returns, 
I'll tell twenty admirable lies of his 
hawk: and then I shall be his little 
rogue, his waits villain, for a whole 
week after." A. ii. S. vi. Doctor Busby 
used to call his favourite scholars, his 
White Bops. I could add a variety of 
other combinations. * B. i. 4. 
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Is warranted by cwetam&plauditiei. 

If eer you heard him courting Lesbia’s eyes, 

Say, courteous sir, speakes he not movingly 
From out some new pathetique tragedy ? a 

He appears to have been a violent enemy of the puritans. 

— But thou, rank Puritan, 

I’ll make an ape as good a Christian : 

I’ll force him chatter, turning vp his eye, 

Look sad, go graue. Demure dvilitie 
Shall scorae to say, good brother , sister deare ! 

As for the rest, to snort in belly cheere. 

To bite, to gnaw, and boldly intermell 
With holy things, in which thou dost excell, 

Vnforc’d he’ll doe. O take compassion 
Euen on your sorties : make not Religion 
A bawde to lewdnesse. Civil Socrates, 

Clip not the youth of Aldbiades 

With vnchast armes. Disguised Messaline, 

I’ll teare thy mask, and bare thee to the eyne, &c. b 

It is not that I am afraid of being tedious, that I find myself 
obliged to refrain from producing any more citations. There 
are however a few more passages which may safely be quoted, 
but which I choose to reserve for future illustration. 

There is a carelessness and laxity in Marston’s versification, 
but there is a freedom and facility, which Hall has too fre- 
quently missed, by labouring to confine the sense to the couplet 
Hall’s measures are more musical, not because the music of 
verse consists in uniformity of pause, and regularity of cadence. 
Hall had a corrector ear ; and his lines have a tuneful strength, 
in proportion as his language is more polished, his phraseology 
more select, and his structure more studied. Hall’s meaning, 
among other reasons, is not always so soon apprehended, cm 
account of his compression both in sentiment and diction. 
Marston is more perspicuous, as he thinks less and writes 
*B. ill. II. b B. iu. 9. 
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hastily. Hall is superiour in penetration, accurate conception 
of character, acuteness of reflection, and the accumulation of 
thoughts and images. Hall has more humour, Marston more 
acrimony. Hall often draws his materials from books and the 
diligent perusal of other satirists, Marston from real life. Yet 
Hall has a larger variety of characters. He possessed the 
talent of borrowing with address, and of giving originality to 
his copies. On the whole, Hall is more elegant, exact, and 
elaborate. 

It is Marston’s misfortune, that he can never keep clear of 
the impurities of the brothel. His stream of poetry, if some- 
times bright and unpolluted, almost always betrays a muddy 
bottom. The satirist who too freely indulges himself in the 
display of that licentiousness which he means to proscribe, 
absolutely defeats his own design. He inflames those passions 
which he professes to suppress, gratifies the depravations of a 
prurient curiosity, and seduces innocent minds to an acquaint- 
ance with ideas which they might never have known. 

The satires of Hall and Marston were condemned to the 
same flame and by the same authority. But Hall certainly 
deserved a milder sentence. Hall exposes vice, not in the 
wantonness of description, but with the reserve of a cautious 
yet lively moralist Perhaps every censurer of obscenity does 
some harm, by turning the attention to an immodest object 
But this effect is to be counteracted by the force and propriety 
of his reproof, by shewing the pernicious consequences of vo- 
luptuous excesses, by suggesting motives to an opposite cook 
duct, and by making the picture disgustful by dashes of defor- 
mity. When Vice is led forth to be sacrificed at the shrine 
of Virtue, the victim should not be too richly dressed.. 
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SECTION LXVI. 


THE popularity of Hall’s and Marston’s Satires, notwith- 
standing their proscription or rather extermination by spiritual 
authority, produced an innumerable crop of satirists, and of 
a set of writers, differing but little more than in name, and now 
properly belonging to the same species, Epigrammatists* 

In 1598, printed at London, appeared w Skialetheia, or 
a Shadowe of Truth in certaine Epigrams and Satyres.” The 
same year, Seuen Satires, applied to the week, including 
the world’s ridiculous follies 1 . This form was an imitation of 
the Semaines of Du Bartas, just translated into English by 
Delisle. The same year, “ A Shadows of Truth in certaine 
Epigrams and Satires 5 .” This year also, as I conjecture, were 
published Epigrams by sir John Davies, author of Nosce 
teipsum c . These must not be confounded with the Scourge 


• Entered to William Fyrebrand, 
May 3, 1596. Rxcusm. Station. C. ' 
f. 34. b. 

b Entered to N. Lingo, Sept. 15, 
1598. Ibid. f. 41. b. 

° Marlowe’s Ovid’s Elegies were ac- 
companied with these Epigrams. The 
whole title is, “ Epigram mes and Ele- 
gies, by J. D. and C. M. [MarloweJ at 
Middleburgh.” No date. Davies’s Epi- 
grams are commended in jQnson’s Epi- 
grams, xviii. And in FitzgeofTry’s Ar- 
fanijb. Lib. ii. Signal. E. 4. 

Davisios hedat mihi, Jonsonioeque la- 
cessat 

[One edition of these Epigrams, which 
appears to have been the earliest, had 
Marlowe’s name annexed to the title of 
Ovid’s Elegies. From the printed con- 
versation between Drummond and Ben 
Jonson, the Epigrams are ascertained to 
belong to sir John Davis the Judge, and 
not to Davies of Hereford the writing- 


master, as was conceived by Mr. Chal- 
mers. See Apol. The author in Skia- 
lethcia is styled our English Martial, 
and at that period the appellation seems 
not to have been misapplied. — Edit. J 
[The following specimen becomes in- 
teresting from its allusions to remark- 
able persons and events. 

Gereon’s mouldy memory corrects 
Old Holinahed, our famous chronicler, 
With raorall rules, and policy collects 
Out of all actions done these fourescore 
yeares: 

Accounts the time of every old event. 
Not from Christ’s birth, nor from the 
prince’s raigne, 

But from some other famous accident. 
Which in men’s generall notice doth re- 
maine: 

The siege of Bulloigne and the plaguy 
sweat. 

The going to saint Quintin’s and New- 
haven, 
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of Folly, by John Davies of Hereford, printed in 161 1. In 
1598 also, was published in quarto, “Tyros roaring Megge, 
planted against the walls of Melancholy, London, 1 598.” With 
two Decads of Epigrams 4 . The author appears to have been 
of Cambridge. Tyro is perhaps a real name. The dedication 
is to Master John Lucas. 

In the year 1596, was also published, under the general title 
of Chrestoloros, seven Bodes of Epigrams, by Thomas 
Bastard e . Bastard, a native of Blandfbrd in Dorsetshire, was 
removed from a fellowship of New*CdUege Oxford, in 1591, 
being, as Wood says, “much guilty of the vices belonging to 
the poets,” and “given to libelling f .” Harrington, the transla- 
tor of Ariosto, has an Epigram addressed to “ Master Bastard, 
a minister, that made a pleasant Booke of English Epigrams *•” 
Wood, in his manuscript Collection of Oxford libels and 
lampoons, which perhaps he took as much pleasure in collect- 
ing as die authors in writing, now remaining in the Ashmoleatt 
Museum, and composed by various students of Oxford in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, has preserved two of Bastard’s srt 
tyrical pieces 11 . By the patronage or favour of lord-treasurer 
Suffolk, he was made vicar of Bere-regis, and rector of Hamer 
in Dorsetshire ; and from writing smart epigrams in his youth. 

The rising in the North, the frost so * Entered to Joane Bronte, Apr. 3, 
great, 1598. Ibid. f. 38. b. 

That cart wheeles prints on Thamis f Ath. Oxon. L 431. 

face were seene; B Harrington's Epigrams, J3. ii* 64. 

The fell of money and burning of See also B. ii. 84. They are also men- 
Paul's steeple, tioned with applause in Goddard's Mas- 

The blazing starre, and Spaniards over- tif, no date, Sat. 81. And In Fftrrot's 
throw: Springes for Woodcocxes, Lib. i 

By these events, notorious to the people, Epigr. 1 18. 

He measures times, and things forepast h One of them Is entitled, ** An Ad- 
doth show. monition to the City of Oxford, or 

But most of all he chiefly reckons by Mareplate's Bastardine*" In this piece, 

A private chance— the death of bis curst says Wood, he “ reflects upon all per- 
wife ! sons of note in Oxford, who were guilty 

This is to him the dearest memory of amorous exploits, or that mixed tbem- 

And the happiest accident of all hu life, selves with ether men's wives, or with 
Epig. 20.— Parr.] wanton houswivesin Oxon." The other 

is a disavowal of this lampoon, written 
d With << sequitur Tyronis Epistola." after his expulsion, and beginning Jen- 
Compare Wood, Ath. Oxon. F. i Ain, why, num, Ac. See Meres, Wns 
219. Tb. f. 284. 
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became in his graver years a quaint preacher He died a pri- 
soner for debt, in Dorchester gad, April 19, 1618. He was 
an elegant classic scholar, and appears to have been better 
qualified for that species of the occasional pointed Latin epi- 
gram established by his fellow-collegian John Owen, than for 
any sort of English versification. 

In 1599, appeared M Micro cynicon, sixe snarling satyres 
by T, M. Gentleman,” perhaps Thomas Middleton. About 
the ‘same time appeared, without date, in quarto, written by 
William Goddard, “AMastif Whelp, with other ruff-i-land- 
like currs fetcht from amongst the Antipedes, which bite and 
berke at the fantastical humourists and abusers of the time. 
Imprinted at the Antipedes, and are to be bought where they 
are to be sold.” It contains eighty-five satires. To these is 
■AV I, <• Dogges from the Antipedes,” containing forty-one fc . 


1 there are two sets of his Sermons, 
Fire, London, 1615, 4to. The three 
first of these are called the Marigold 
or thr Sun. Twelve, London, 1615. 
4to. 

* The name of the author, who ap- 
pears to have been a soldier, is added in 
the Dedication, to some othinJlaU-ctqfpe 
friends at the Templa The Satires 
were written after Bastard's Epigrams, 
which are [thus] commended, Sat. 81. 

[Talk* you with Poet Am, sitting in’s 
seote, 

You’le heare him ex'leut JSpigrames re- 
peat*)} 

Demaund him “ whose they bee, they 
runn soe fine?” 

He answers straight — “ Fruits of this 
brayne of myne 

Yet let a well-read Poet heare the 
vaine, 

Hee’lle flnde they came out of a Bas- 
tardks bralne. 

Thomas Bastarde has a copy of Latin 
verses, “ In laudem Anna Comkiua Ox- 
omends Canaan,** Lansd. MSS. 104. 
—Park.] 

I will give a specimen from the second 

pert, Sat. 5. 

To see Morilla in her coach to ride, 


With her long locke of hairo vpon one 
side; 

With batt and feather worn in swag- 
gring gvise, 

With buttned boddice, skirted dub- 
Mett-wise, 

Vnmaskt, and sit i* th* booth without a 
fa me : 

Speake, could you iudge her les6e than 
be some manne, &c. 

Here is the drees of a modem amazon, 
in what is called a Riding-hob ft. The 
side-lock of hair, which was common 
both to men and women, was called the 
French Lock. So Freeman of a beau, 
in Rub and a Great Cast, edit. 1614, 
Erica. 32. 

Beside a long French locke. 

And HaH, Sat. Hi. 7. 

His haire French-like stares on his 
frighted head. 

One locke, amazon-like, disheveled. 

Hence maybe illustrated a passage in 
a Letting of Humours blood, &c. printed 
about 1600. Enoa. 27. 

Aake Humors why a feather he doth 
weare, — 

Or what he doth with such a horse-tail 
locke. 
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A satyrical piece in stanzas, which has considerable merit, 
called Pasquill’s Mad-cap, was printed at London in quarto, 
for V. S. in the year 1600*. With PasquilTs Message, Abo 
by the same author, perhaps Nicholas Breton, PasquilTs Fools- 
Cap, printed for T. Johnes in the same year, the dedication 
signed, N. B. # At the end is * PasquilTs passion for the 
world’s warwardnesae m .” In the year 1601, was published in 
duodecimo, “ The whipper of the Satyre, his pennance in a 
white sheete, Or the Beadles Confutation, Imprinted at Lon- 
don, by John Fasket, 1601.” And by way of reply, “No 
whippinge nor trippinge, but a kind of snippinge, London, 
1601.” Again, “The whipping of the Satyre, Imprinted at 
London for John Fasket, 1601 *•” About the same time, as 


See also Perrott’s Springes fir Wood- 
codecs, or Epigrams, 1613, Lib. L Ena*, 
i. Of a beau. 

And on his shoulder weaies a dangling 
locke. 

In B. Rich's Onsioi deified, &c. 
“ Some by wearing a long locke that hangs 
dangling by his ears, do think by that 
louxie commodide to be esteemed by the 
opinion of foolery.*’ Lond. 1613. 4to. 
eh. xxix. p. 53. Again, in Rrrua* f*om 
Parnassus, 1606, A. iii. S. ii. 

Must take tobacco, and must weare a 

lock. 

Compare Warburton's note on Much 
ado about Nothing, A. v. S. i. u He 
wears a key in his ear, and a long lock 
hanging by it,” Ac. I add but one more 
instance, from the character of a Ruf- 
fian, or bully. “ When without money, 
his gingling spurre hath last his voyce, 
his head his locks Ac. Whimsies, or a 
new Cast of Cha*acti as, Lond. 1631. 
16mo. p. 136. 

1 He says, p. 36. 

And tell prose writers, Stokixs are so 
stale. 

That penie ballads make a better sale. 

He mentions country -players, p. si. 
Pasquill’s Mad-cap is applauded in 
T«b Whippings of the Satyrs, 1601. 
Signat F. 3. 


That Mad-Cap yet superiour praise 
doth win, Ac. 

In Dekker’s Gul’s Hoens Book, 1609, 
we hare, “lam the PasquilTs mad-cappe 
that will doot” p. 8 . “ Pasquill’s 

liars, with the merriments of mother 
Bunch,” were published, Lond. 1629. 
BL lett 4to. But this I suppose not to 
hare been the first edition. And in re- 
ference to Pasquill’s Mad-cap, there is, 
“Old Mad-cappes new gallimaufry, 
made into a mania mease of mingle 
mangle, 1602.” 

• (Nicholas Breton.] 
m Under the title of Pasquin, we hare 
also the following coeval pieces. “Pas- 
quill’s Misteesse, or the worthie and 
unworthie woman, 1600. — Pa squill’s 
Passe, and pesseth not, set downe in 
three pees, 1600. [by N. Breton.] — Pas- 
quill’s Palinodia, and his Progress© 
to the taverne, where, after the survey 
of the Sellar, you art presented with a 
pleasant pynte of poetical 1 sherry, 1619.** 
n In duodecimo. It is dedicated to the 
“ Vayne glorious, the Humoueist, Sa- 
tirist, and EriGEAMMATisr.” The 
writer’s initials are L W. I believe this 
piece to be a Reply io Rowlands. But 
in one place he seems to attack Manton. 
Signat D. 2. 

But harke, I heare the Cynicke Satyre 
crie, 

A man , o man , a kingdom fir o man / 
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I conjecture, were published, “ Epigrams served out in fifty- 
two severall dishes, for every man to taste without surfeting. 
By I. C. gentleman.” At London, without date. In 1608, 
“ Epigrams, or Humour’s Lottery 0 .” The same year, “ A 
Century of Epigrams, by R% W. Bachelor of Arts, Oxon p.” 
The same year, “ Satyres, by Richard Myddleton, gentleman, 
of Yorke q .” In 1619, “ Newe Epigrams, having in their Com- 
panie a mad satyre, by Joseph Martin, London, for Elde r .” 
In 1613, were published two books of epigrams, written by 
Henry Perrot, entitled, “ Laquej ridiculosi, or Springes for 
Woodcockes. Caveat emptor . Lond. for J. Busbie, 1613 s .” 
Many of them are worthy to be revived in modem collections. 
I am tempted to transcribe a specimen. 

A Welshman and an Englishman disputed, 

Which of their Lands c maintain’d the greatest state : 
The Englishman the Welshman quite confuted ; 

Yet would the Welshman nought his brags abate ; 

“ Ten cookes in Wales (quoth he) one wedding sees ;” 

“ True (quoth the other ) — Each man toasts his cheese .” u 

John Weaver, I believe the antiquary who wrote antient 
funeral monuments, published a book of Epigrams*, in 


He mentions the Fatness of FalstafF. 
Signal. D. 3. 

That sir John FalstafFe was not any 
way 

More grosse in body, than you are in 
brayne. 

° Entered, April 11, to Busbie and 
Holme. Registr. Station. C. f. 165. b. 

p Entered, Apr. 21, to T. Thorpe, lb. 
f. 166. a. I take R. W. to be Richard 
West, who is the author of “ Newes from 
Bartholomew fair,” entered to LWright, 
JuL 16, 1606. Ibid. f. 141. b. I find 
“Merry Jests, concerning popes, monks, 
end fryers, from die French, by R. W. 
Bachelor of Arts, of H. H. [Hart-Hall] 
Oxon, assigned to John Brumes.” Ra- 
cism. Station. D. f. 11. a. 

4 Entered to Jos. Harrison, May 4. 
Racism. C. £ 167. a. 

r There is a second edition entered to 
VOL. IV. 2 


Elde, May 8, 1621. Rxgistr. D. f. 15. 
a. In 1617, “ A paraphrasticke tran- 
script of Juvenal’s tenth Satyre, with the 
tragicall narrative of Virginia's death, is 
entered, Oct. 14, to N. Newbury.” Re- 
gistr. C. f. 284. b. 

■ In the Latin Dedication, it appears 
they were written in 161 1. Mr. Steevens 
quotes an edition in 1606. Shakesp. VoL 
viiL 409. 

1 countries. 
u Lib. i. Enoa. 9. 

Taylor the water poet has mentioned 
Parrot's Epigrams, in Epigrams, p. 263. 
foL edit. Enoa. vii. 

My Muse hath vow'd reuenge shall 
haue her swindle, 

To catch a Parr et m the wotdcockes 
springe. 

See also p. 2 65. Erioa. xxxi 
* [Mr. Comb of Henley possesses a 
D 
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1599 % or rather 1600 , which are ranked among the best, by 
Jonson w . Thomas Freeman, a student in Magdalen college 
Oxford, about the year 1607 , who appears to have enjoyed the 
friendship and encouragement of Owen, Shakespeare, Daniel, 
Donne, Chapman, and Heywood the dramatist, printed in 
quarto, “ Rub and a great Cast. In one hundred Epigrams, 


London, 1614 To these is 

copy of Weever’s Epigrams, which was 
lent to Mr. Beloe, who has thus given the 
tide in his “ Anecdotes of Literature," 
vol. vL “ Epigrammes in the oldest cut 
and newest fashion. A twise seven 
homes, in so many weekes studies No 
longer, like the fashion, not unlike to 
continue. The first seven John Weever. 
Sit voluisse tit valuiste. Load, by V. S. 
for Tho. Bushel, 1599." 12mo. Mr. 
Beloe regards the book as unique, which 
is probably the case. I therefore extract 
two specimens. The following commen- 
datory verses are said to be better than 
the author's own, which are more re- 
markable, says Mr. B., for quaintness 
than elegance, for coarseness than for 
wit. 

In Authorxm. 

I wish my rough hewae lines might gra- 
tifie 

The first born of thy pleasing poesic ; 
These be but blossomes, what will be the 
finite 

When time and age hath made thee more 
acute? 

Meanwhile, however Momus bite the 
lippe, 

Each man will praise theWxxvxa's work- 
manship. 

When witte [wittie] verse is worthily re- 
garded, 

Then shall thy verse be thankfully re- 
warded. 

The following sonnet, a tribute to our 
great dramatic poet, has hitherto been 
unexplored by his Commentators. 

Tenth Week. Epig. 22. 

Ad Guliklmum Shakespeare. 

Home-tong* d Shakespeare, when I saw 
thine issue, 

I swore Apollo got them, and none other, 


annexed, “ Rub and a great 

Their roue-tainted features clothed in 
tissue, 

Some heaven-born goddesee said to be 
their mother. 

Rose-cheeckt Adonis, with his amber 
tresses. 

Fairs fire-hot Venus charming him to 
love her : 

Chaste Lucrctia, virgine-like her dresses. 
Proud lust-stung Tarquin seeking still 
to prove her. 

Romeo , Richard, more whose names I 
know not. 

Their sugred tongues and power at- 
tractive beauty, 

Say they are saints, although that saints 
they shew not. 

For thousand vowes to them subjective 
dutie. 

They burn in love, thy children : Shake- 
speare! let them, 

Go, wo thy Muse, more nymphish brood 
beget them. — Pare.] 

• [1599, 8vo. — R itsok.] 
w Jonaon’s Epigr. xviii. They are in 
duodecimo, and cited in England's 
Parnassus, 1600. 

x I am tempted to give the following 
specimen of our author's humour, more 
especially as it displays the growing ex- 
tent of London, in the year 1614. Sign. 
B. 3. Epigr. 13. 

London’s Progress e. 

Quo nds, ah demens f — 

Why how nowe, Babell, whither wilt 
thou build? 

I see old Holborae, Charing-crosse, the 
Strand, 

Are going to Saint Giles's in the field. 
Saint Katerne she takes Wapping by the 
band, 

And Hogsdon will to Hygate ere't be 
long. 
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Cast. The second Bow] * in an hundred Epigrams.” Both 
sets are dedicated to Thomas Lord Windsor. Thomas Wroth 
of GIocester-Hall, Oxford, about 1603, published at London, 
in quarto, 1620, “ An Abortive of an idle Hour, or a century 
of Epigrams y .” 

To the opening of 1600, 1 would also assign “ The Mastive 
or young Whelpe of the old dogge. Epigrams and Satyres. 
London, printed by Thomas Creede. In quarto, without date.” 
The Advertisement to the reader is subscribed H. P. z We 
are sure that they were at least written after Churchyard’s 


London is got a great way from the 
streame, 

I thinke she meanes to go to Islington, 
To eate a dishe of strawberries and 


speare, Chapman, and others. To the 
poets here named, and also to Spenser's 
Fairy Queen, and Nash, he appears to 
hare addressed Epigrams ; but it is not 
hence to be affirmed that he was person- 
ally acquainted with all of them. The 


creame. 

The City’s sure in jtrogresse I surmise, 
Or going to resell it in some disorder, 
Without the walls, without the Liber- 
ties, 

Where she neede feare nor Mayor nor 
Recorder. 

WeU, say she do, ’twere pretty, yet tis 
pitty, 

A Middlesex Bailiff should arrest the 
CiUy. 

This poetical rant has been verified far 
beyond the writer’s imagination. 

• [For this odd tide, which would 
seem to have travelled from the bowling- 
green, the author assigns a fanciful 
reason in the following lines.— 

Sphaera mihi, calamus ; mundi sunt cri- 
mina nodi. 

Ipse sed est mundus sphieromachia 
mihi: 

Sive manere jubes, lector, seu currere 
sphecram, 

Lusori pariter, curre maneque placent. 

Thomas Freeman was a Gloucester- 
shire man, and bom near Tewksbury, 
about 1590. At the age of 16, be became 
a student at Magd. Coll. Oxon, where 
he took the degree of B. A. Retiring 
from thence to London, he set up lor a 
poet, says Wood *, and was shortly after 
held iu esteem by Daniel Donne, Sbak- 


spedmen here given of our author’s hu- 
mour, acquaints us, even in his time, 
that “ London itself seemed going out 
of Town.'* In the last edition of Mr. 
ipiit’s Specimens, a more favourable 
instance has been shown of Freeman's 
poetical talents. — Park.] 

y They are mentioned with applause 
in Stradling’a Epigrammata, published 
1607. 

s I know not if these initials mean 
Henry Parrot, an epigrammatist before 
recited. There is also, “ The more thb 
merrier, containing threescore and odde 
beadlesse Epigrams shot!, like the Fools 
bolt amongst you, light where you will. 
By H. P. Gent." Lend. 1608. 4to. 
Who says in his dedication, " Concern- 
ing vnsauorie lewdnesse, which many of 
our Epigrammatists so much affect, I 
haul esteemed it fitter for Pick-hatch 
than Powles churchyard.’’ Is H. P. 
for Henry Peacham? One of the Epi- 
grams (Epig. 51.) in the last mentioned 
collection appears, with some little dif- 
ference only, in Peacham’s Minerva, 
fol. 61. edit. 4to. By one H. P. are 
“ Characters and Curas for the Itch. 
Characters, Epigrams, Epitaphs." A 
Ballad-maker is one of the diameters, 
p. S. London, for T. Jones, 1626, 12m©* 


Athen. Oxon. i. 398. 

2 D 2 
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death : for in the third Epigram, the writer says, that Haywood 
was held for Epigrams the best when Churchyard wrote*. 
Some of the critics of the author’s days are thus described. 


The mending poet takes it next in hand ; 

Who hauing oft the verses ouerscan’d, 

“ O filching !” straight doth to the stat’ner say, 

“ Here’s foure lines stolen from my last newe play.” — 
Then comes my Innes of court-man in his gowne, 

Cryes, Mew J What hackney orovght this wit to towne ? 
But soone again my gallant youth is gon. 

Minding the kitchen 5 more than Littleton. 

Tut what cares he for law, shall haue inough 
When’s father dyes, that canker’d miser-chuffe. 

Next after him the countrey farmer 0 views it, 

“ It may be good, saith he, for those that vse it : 

“ Shewe me king Arthur, Beuis, or sir Guy,” &c. d 

In these days, the young students of the Inns of Court seem 
to have been the most formidable of the critics*. 


* I hare some feint remembrance of 
a collection of Epigrams, by Thomas 
Hannan, about the year 1599. Perhaps 
he is the same who wrote the following 
very curious tract, unmentioned by 
Ames. “ A Caueat for common cvrsi- 
tors, uul ranter called Uagabondes, set 
forth by Thomas Harman, esqvier, for 
the Ytuitie and profiyt of his naturall 
countrey. Newly augmented and im- 
printed Anno domini M. D. LXVII. 
Imprinted at London in fletestrete, at 
the signe of the faulcon, by Wylliam 
Gryffitb, and are to be solde at his 
shoope, in saynt Dunstones church- 
yard, in the west.** A quarto in black 
letter, with a wooden cut in the title. In 
the work, is a reference to the first edi- 
tion in the preceding year, 1565. It is 
dedicated, with singular impropriety, to 
Elisabeth countess of Shrewsbury. The 
writer speaks of his lodgings “ at the 
White fryer s within the cloyster.” fob 
20. b. 'Hus seems to hare given rise to 
another piece of the same sort, unnoticed 
also by Ames, “ The fraternitye of vaca- 


bondes, as wel of ruflyng vacabondes, as 
of beggerly, as women as of men, of 
gyrles as of boyes, fee. Wherevnto also 
» adioyned the xxv order of Knauea, 
fee. Imprinted at London, by Iohn 
Awdely, dwellyng in little Britayne 
streete, without ALdeisgate, 1575.** BL 
let. 4to. [Another edition by the same 
printer appeared in 1565, which renders 
Warton’s conjecture (that the work was 
suggested fay Harman’s book) impos- 
sible. See Brit. Bibliograph. vol. ii. p. 12. 
—Edit.] These, by the way, are some 
of the first books exhibiting, not only 
the tricks but the language, of thieves, 
which Jonson has introduced into his 
Masquk or Girsus. Compare Ames, 
Hist. Pa. p. 423. 

b They were famous for their enter- 
tainments at the inns of court. 

c country gentleman, yeoman. 

d Old romances. Sat. ii. Siqkat. 
H. 3. 

* Hence, among a variety of instances, 
says Marston in the second preface to 
his Scoubge of Villa nt : 
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The figure and stratagems of the hungry captain, fresh from 
abroad, are thus exposed. 

Marke, and you love me. Who’s yond’ marching hither r 
Some braue Low-Countrey Captain with his feather. 

And high-crown’d hat See, into Paules f he goes, 

To showe his doublet, and Italian hose. 

The whiles his Corporal walkes the other ile, 

To see what simple gulls he can beguile.* 

The wars in Spain and the Low-countries filled the metro- 
polis with a set of needy military adventurers, returning from 
those expeditions, who were a mixture of swaggering and sub- 
mission, of flattery and ferocity, of cowardice and courage, who 
assumed a sort of professional magnanimity, yet stooped to the 
most ignominious insults, who endeavoured to attract the at- 
tention of the public, by the splendour of martial habiliments, 
were ready for any adventures of riot and debauchery, and in- 
sinuated themselves into favour by hyperbolical narrations of 
their hazardous atchievements. Jonson’s Bobadill was of this 
race of heroic rakes. We have seen one of them admirably 
described by Marston h . 


Some pedant, spruce, or some span- 
new-come fry. 

Of Inns a-court, striuing to vilefie 
My darke reproofes, Ac. 
f The iles of Saint Paul’s church were 
the fashionable walk. 

* Sat. iii. Sionat. I. 2. 
h And in another place, B. ii. 7. 


meete, 

With farewell capitame, kind heart, adew! 
He tnat the last night, tumbling thou 
didst view, 

From out the great man's head *, and 
thinking still, 


What, meanst thou him, that in his 
swaggering slops 

Wallowes vnbraced all along the streete? 
He that salrtes each gallant be doth 


He had been sentinell of warlike Brill, 
Ac. 

The great man's head, if the trueread- 
ing, must be a cant-word for the Sima of 
some tarera. Harrington has an Epi- 
gram of one getting arunk at the Sbro- 
xens head, B. i. 52. W. Fenner men- 
tions the Saracen’s head, without New* 
gate, and another without Bisbopegate, 
both famous for ferocity of feature. Hie 
Compter's Commonwealth, Sec, p. S. 
Loud. 1617. 4 to. Brill, which we now 
call The Brill, is a town in the Nether- 
lands. See also Hall, Sax. if. 4. 

And pointed on the shoulders for the 
nonce, 

As new come from the Belgian ganri- 


1 A sign. 
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In 1600 appeared, a mixture of Satires and Epigrams, “the 
Letting of Humours Blood in the head vaine, with a 
new morisco daunced by seauen satyrs, upon the bottom of 
Diogenes tubbe,” written by Samuel Rowlands, and printed 
by William White 1 . 

In a panegyric on Chamico, a potation mentioned by Shake- 
speare, he alludes to the unfortunate death of three cotempo- 
rary poets, two of which are perhaps Green and Marlowe, or 
perhaps George Peele k . 

As for the Worthies on his hoste’s walle *, 

He knowes three worthy drunkards passe them alle : 

The first of them, in many a taueme tride, 

At last subdued by Aquavit ce dide : 

His second worthy’s date was brought to fine, 

Freshing with oysters, and braue Rhenish wine. 

The third, whom diuers Dutchmen held full deere. 

Was stabb’d by pickled herrings and stronge beere. 

Well, happy is the man doth rightly know, 

The vertue of three cuppes of Chamico ! m 

The rotation of fashionable pleasures, and die mode of pass- 
ing a day of polite dissipation in the metropolis, are thus re- 
presented. The speaker is sir Reyell, who is elegantly dress- 
ed in a dish-crowned hat and square-toed shoes. 


1 In small octavo. There is another 
edition, without date, in small quarto, 
exhibiting a very different title, “ Hu- 
stons Ordinaiux, where a man may be 
verie merrie, and exceedingly well vsed 
for his six-pence. At London, Printed 
for William Firebrand,** Ac. I know 
not which is the first of the two. He 
praises Tarlefcm the comedian, for his 
part of the Clowne, and his Clownish© 
slopj*e t Erica. SO. And Pope for his 
pan of the Clowne. Sat. iv. Singer the 
player is also mentioned, ibid. One 
Samuel Rowlands, I know not if the 
same, has left in verse, “ The Betraying 
of Christ, Judas in despair, The seven 
wounds of our Saviour on the crosse, 
with other poems on the Passion,** dedi- 


cated to sir Nicholas Walsh, knight, 
1598, for Adam Islip, in quarto. Under 
the same name I have seen other reli- 



k It is called a sparkBng liquor, in 
Goddard's Mastip-Whilp, or Satires, 
no date. Sat. 69. [See Notes to See. 
P. Hike. VI. A. ii. S. 3.] 

— I wHl steep© 

Thy muddy breines in sparkling 
Charkico. 

See Reed's Old Plats, Si. 457. 

1 pictures on the walls of the tavern. 
m Sat. vi. Again, Erica. 22. Mar- 
low's end has been before related. Ro- 
bert Green was killed by a surfeit of 
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Speake, gentlemen, what shall we do to day ? 

Drmke some braue health vpon the Dutch carouse n . 
Or shall we to the Globe, and see a play ? 

Or visit Shoreditch for a bawdie house 0 ? 

Let’s call for cardes, or dice, and have a game : 

To sit thus idle, &c. p 

In another we have the accomplished fashion-monger 

Behold a most accomplish’d cavaleere, 

That the world’s ape of fashions doth appeare ! 
Walking the streets, his humour to disclose, 

In the French doublet, and the German hose : 

The mufie, cloak, Spanish hat, Toledo blade, 

Italian ruffe, a shoe right Flemish made : 

Lord of misrule, where’er he comes he’ll revell, &c. T 


In another, of a beau still more affected, he says, 


pickled herrings and Rhenish wine. 
This was in 1592. At which fatal ban- 
quet Thomas Nash was present. Meres 
says, that Peele died of the venereal dis- 
ease. Wits Tr. f. 285. p. 2. He must 
have been dead before, or in, 1598. 

. * Manton asks, what a traveller brings 
from Holland, Cert. Sat. ii. 

From Belgia what, but their deep be- 
xeling, 

Their boote-carouse, and their beere- 
buttering. 

Again, Sc. Villa*. B. i. 3. 

In Cyprian dalliance, and in Belgick 
cheere. 

° See George Withers Abuses stript 
AMD WHITT, or SaTTRICAL EssAYES, 

Load. 1615. 12mo. The Scourge, p. 
277. 

— — Bat here approaches 
A troop, with torches hurried in their 
coaches, 

Stay, and behold, what are they ? I can 
tell, 

Some bound for Shoreditch, or for 
Clarkenwell. 

O, these are they which thmke that for- 
nication , &c. 

See above, p. 392. 


p Engr. 7. 

q I will subjoin the same character 
from Marston*s Scourge of Villa nie, 
which is more witty, but less distinct 
and circumstantial. B. Hi. 11. 

This fashion-monger, each morne fore 
be rise. 

Contemplates sute shapes, and once out 
of bed. 

He hath them stnrigkt full lively por- 
trayed: 

And then he chuckes, and is as proude 
of this, 

As Taphus when he got his neighbours 
blisse. 

All fashions, since the first yeare of the 
Queene, 

May in his study fairly drawne be 
seene ; 

The long Fooles coat, the huge slop, the 
lug*d boote, 

From mimick Pyso all doe daime their 
roote. 

O, that the boundlesse power of the 
soule 

Should be coup*d vp in fashioning some 
roule ! 

See above, a fantastic beau by Hall, 
p. 361. 

r Erica. 25. 
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How rare his spurres do ring the morris dance * ! 

One of the swaggerers of the times, who in his rambles about 
the town, visits the Royal Exchange as a mercantile traveller, 
is not unluckily delineated. 

Sometimes into the Royal ’Change he’ll droppe. 

Clad in the ruines of a broker’s shoppe. 

And there his tongue runs byass on affaires. 

No talk, but of commodities and wares. — 

If newes be harken’d for, then he prevayles, 

Setting his mynt at worke to coyne new tayles *. — 

He’ll tell you of a tree that he doth knowe, 

Vpon the which rapiers and daggers growe, 

As good as Fleetstrete hath in any shoppe, 

Which being ripe downe into scabbards droppe. — 

His wondrous trauells challenge such renowne. 

That sir Iohn Mandeuille is qvite pvt downe u . 

Men without heads, and pigmies hand breadth hie. 
Those, with no legges, that on their backs do lie ; 


* Erica. S3. Boots were a mark of 
dignity or elegance, ibid. Erica. 8. 

He scomes to walke in Powles with- 
out his bootes. 

* Hall has a character partly resem- 
bling this. Sat. vi. 1. 

Tattelius, the new-come traueller. 

With his disguised coate, and ringed 
ear, 

Trampling the bourse’s marble twice a 
day, 

Tells nothing but starke truths, I dare 
well say, &c. 

The bourse's warble is the pavement of 
the Royal Exchange, now newly erected 
by sir Thomas Gresham. The Royal 
Exchange seems to have been frequent- 
ed by hungry walkers as well as saint 
Pauls, from Robert Hayman’s Quod- 
libets, or Epigrams, &c. Lend. 1628. 
4to. Epigr. 35. p. 6. 

To Sir Pkarck Pknnilesse, 

Though little coyne thy purselesse 
pockets Jyne, 


Yet with great company thou’rt taken 

▼p ; 

For often with duke Humfray thou dost 
dyne, 

And often with sir Thomas Gresham 
sup. 

u Hall alludes to sir John MandevilTs 
Tra tills, a book not yet out of vogue. 
Sat. B.iv. 6. 

Or whetstone leesings of old Man* 
deuille. 

And in the Irish Banquet, or the 
Mayors feast of Youghall, Certain pieces 
of this age parabolised in T. Scot’s Pm- 
lohythix, printed in 1606. 8vo. Signal. 
M.3. 

Of Ladies loues, of Tumaies, and such 
sights 

As Mandeville nere saw. — — 

I have “ The Spanish Mandevile or 
Miracles, translated from the Spanish," 
Lond. 1618. 4to. The Dedication, to 
lord Buckhurst, is dated 1600. 
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Or w , do the weather’s iniurie sustaine, 

Making their leggs a penthouse for the raine.* 

Gabriel Harvey, in his Four Letters printed in 1592, quotes 
some English hexameters, from “ those vnsatyrical Satyres, 
which Mr. Spenser long since embraced in an overloving son- 
net y .” This passage seems to indicate a set of satires, now 
unknown, to which Spenser had prefixed the undeserved ho- 
nour of a recommendatory sonnet, now equally forgotten. 

Meres,, who wrote in 1598, observes, “ As Horace, Luci- 
lius, Juvenal, Persius, and Lucullus, are the best for Satyre 
among the Latins, so with us, in the same faculty these are 
chiefe : Piers Plowman, Lodge, Hall of Emanuel colledge 
in Cambridge, the author of Pigmalion’s Image and Cer- 
taine Satyres*, the author of Shjalethia *.” And in an- 
other place, having cited some of Marston’s satires, he adds 
Rankins as a satirist 5 . I have never elsewhere seen the name 
- of Rankins. Nor have I seen Lodge’s Satires, unless his 
“ Alarum against Usurers, containing tried experiences 
against worldly abuses,” and its appendix his History of For- 
bonius and Prisaeria, printed at London in 1584, may be con- 
sidered under that character*. 

Wood also, a great dealer in the works of our old minor 
poets, yet at the same time a frequent transcriber from Meres, 
still more embarrasses this matter, where he says, that Lodge, 
after he left Trinity college at Oxford, about the year 1576, 
and “ had spent some time in exercising his fancy among the 
poets in the great city, was esteemed, not Joseph Hall of 
Emanuel college excepted, the best for satyr among English 
men c .” Lodge wad fitted for a different mode of composition. 
He was chiefly noted for pastorals, madrigals, and sonnets ; 


v Or those, who having legs, and 
lying on their backs, Ac. 

* Sat. i. In these Satires, Monsieur 

Domingo a drunkard is mentioned. 
Erica, i. See Shakesp. Sac. P. H. IV. 
A. v. S. S. Y Lit. iii. p. 44. 

* Marston's Scourge or Villa nix had 

not yet appeared. * Fol. 282. 2. 


b Fol. 277. [William Rankins wrote 
“ Seven Satires,” &c. Printed in 1596. 
— Ritsok.] 

• [The work alluded to by Meres, 
was Lodge’s “ Fig for Momus, 4 to,” no- 
ticed above. — Edit.] ' 
c Ath. Oxon. i. 498. 
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and for his Euphues golden Legacy, which famished the 
plot of the As you like it of Shakespeare. In an 
acceptation, many of the prose-pamphlets written about this 
period, by Greene and Decker, which paint or expose popu- 
lar foibles and fashions, particularly Decker’s Gul’s Horn- 
book, a manual or directory for initiating an unexperienced 
spendthrift into the gaieties of the metropolis, might claim the 
appellation of satires' 1 . That the rage of writing satires, and 
satirical epigrams, continued long, will appear from a piece 
of some humour, called “ An Inquisition against Paper-per- 
secutors,” written in 1625 e . But of this, more distinct proofs 
will appear in the progress of our history. 


d Harrington in his Epigrams, men- 
tions the Satires of a poet whom he often 
attacks udder the name of Lynus, B. i. 
67. 

His Dlsdckes, Satyrks, Sonnets and 
Hexameters, 

His Epigrams, his Lyriclts, and Penta- 
meters. 

And again, he has an Epigram “Against 
a foolish Satyrist, called Lynus.” B. i. 
14. See also, B. i. 41. 
e By A. H. Lond. for H. H. 1625. 
1. At the end of “ A Scourge for 
aper-persecutors, by I. D.” 

And shall it adll be so? Nor is’t more 
hard 

To repadre Patti’s, than to mend Paul’s 
church-yard ? 

Still shall the youths that walk the mid- 
dle ile. 

To whet their stomacks before meales, 
compile 

Their sudden volumes, and be neuer 
barr’d 

From scattering their bastards through 
the yard?— 

— It is no wonder, 

That Paul’s so often hath beene strucke 
with thunder ; [there lie 

Twas aimed at those shops, m which 
Such a confvsed heape of trumperie, 
Whose titles each terrae on the posts are 
rear’d, 

Jn such abundance, it is to be fear’d 
That they in time, if thus they go on, will 
Not only Little but great Britain fill, 


With their infectious swannes, whose 
guilty sheetos 

I haue absented walking in the streefes; 
Still lurking neare some church, as if 
hereby 

They had retired to a sanctuary, 

For murdering paper so. — - ■ 

— Each drincking loaell nwwe. 

That hath but seen a colledge, and knows 
bewe, &c. 

After having censured those who 
versified the Bible, and made it all Apo- 
cryphal, but with a compliment to the 
translators of Du Bartas, he adds. 

Others that nere search’d newe-boco 
vice at all. 

But the Seuen Deadly Sinnes in gene- 
rail, 

Drawne from the tractate of some cloy- 
ster’d frier, 

Will needs write Satyr as, and in ra ging 
fire 

Exaqierate their sharpe poeticke struine ; 
And thinke they haue touch’d it, if they 
raile at Spaine, 

The pope, and devill. 

The reader will recollect, that Saint 
Paul’s church-yard and its environs, in 
which was Little-Britain, abounded 
with shops and stalls of booksellers ; 
that its steeple was thrown down by 
lightning, in 1561 ; and that a general 
reparation of die church was now be- 
come a great olject of the nation. 
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It must not be forgotten, that a second impression of an 
£nglish version of Ariosto’s Satires, which contain many anec- 
dotes of his life and circumstances, and some humourous tales, 
and which are marked with a strong vein of free reprehension, 
but with much less obscenity than might be expected from 
satires written by the author of Orlando Fuiuoso, appeared 
in long verse, by an anonymous translator, in 1611 f . I be- 
lieve these satires are but little known or esteemed by the Ita- 
lians. 

For the sake of juxtaposition, I will here anticipate in 
throwing together the titles of some others of the most re- 
markable collections of satires and satirical epigrams, published 
between 1600 and 1620, meaning to consider hereafter those 
that best deserve, more critically and distinctly*. The Court 
of Conscience, or Dick Whippets Sessions *, appeared in 
1607. More fooles yet, a collection of Epigrams in quarto, by 
R. S., perhaps Richard Smithf, in 1610. The most elegant 
and wittie Epigram of sir James Harrington, the trans- 
lator of Ariosto, in four books, in 161 1 h . Jonson’s Epigrams, 


* “ Ariosto's Seven Planets gown; 
ing Italic. Or, his Satyrs in seuen fa- 
mous discourses, &c. Newly corrected 
and augmented, &c. With a new edi- 
tion of three most excellent Elegies, 
written by the same Lodovico Ariosto." 
By W. Stansby, 161 1. 4to. I believe 
this title gave rise to the following. “A 
Boolce of the seuen planets, or seuen 
wandring morions of William Alabla- 
ster's wit, retrograded or removed by 
John Racster." Load 1598.4to. Thereis 
an edition of this translation of Ariosto's 
Satires, 1608. See supr. p. 312. 

It is more certain that Ariosto's title 
gave rise to “ The Philosophers Satyrs, 
or the Philosophers Seven Satyrs, al- 
luding to the seuen Planets," &c. By 
Robert Anton of Magdalene college, 
Cambridge. Loud. 1616. 4 to. It may 
be sufficient to have mentioned these 
Satires here. {In 1617 they were en- 
titled “Vices Anatomic scourged and 
corrected, in new Satires lately written 
by R. A. of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge.— Pare.] 


* I have seen “ N. Britlaad's Bgure 
or Delight, Oontayning Epigram^ 
Pastorals, Sonnets," &c. Printed for 
W. Jones, 1597. But these Epigrams 
do not so properly belong to the class 
before us. The same may be said of the 
Epigrams of George Turberville, and 
some few others. 

* [With a Dedication signed Richard 
West. — Park.] 

f [Mr. Warton's copy, or that which 
he had seen, was probably imperfect ; 
since the name of Roger Sharpe unveils 
the initials in the title-page.— Park.] 

h Many of Harrington's Epigrams 
were certainly written before. Perhaps 
there was an older edition. In Frtz- 
geoffirey's Latin Epigrams, called Af- 
fanub, published 1601, there is an Epi- 
gram to Harrington, with these lines, 
preferring him to Haywood or Davies, 
as an English epigrammatist. Sign at. 
B. 3. 

Sive arguta vago flectas epigraxnmata 
torno, 

Sive Britanna raagis sive Latina velis. 
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in 1616 *. Henry Fitzgeoffirey’s Satires in 1617 Philomy- 
thie or Philomythologie, wherein outlandish birds, beasts, 
and Jishes , are taught to speaJce true English plainely, By 
T. Scot, gentleman, including satires in long English verse, in 
161 6 k . The second part of Philomythie, containing certaine 
Tales of True Libertie, False Friendship, Power United, Fac- 
tion and Ambition, by the same, 1616 *. Certaine Pieces of this 
age parabolized, by die same, in 1616 ®. George Wither, of 
Manydowne in Hampshire, educated at Magdalene College 
in Oxford, and at Lincolns inn, afterwards an officer in Crom- 
well’s army, and popular even among the puritans as a poet, 
published Abuses stript and whipt, or Satyricall Essayes. Di- 
vided into two BooJces , in 1613 °. For this publication, which 
was too licentious in attacking establishments, and has a vein 
of severity unseasoned by wit, he suffered an imprisonment 


At tu BibJidick malls comes ire Came- 
nxs, 

Tllis Haywoodos Davisiosquk praeis. 

And in sir John Stradling’s Epigrams, 
published 1607, there is one to Harring- 
ton with this tide. Lib. L p. 32. “ Ad 

D. I. Harrington, Equitem doctissi- 
muxn, de quibusdam epig ranw natis 
Stradlingo, ©quid dono missis, 159a" 
And in StracUing's epigrams, we have 
two of Harrington’s translated into 


[A MS. copy of Harrington's Epi- 
grams, in die Public Library Cambridge, 
contains nine or ten epigrams which had 
not appeared in print till they were in- 
serted by Mr. Reed in the European 
Magasine for Jan. 1789. The above 
MS. copy bean date 160a But I have 
not seen any printed copy with an earlier 
date than 1615.— Park.] 

1 Jonson's epigrams, as we have seen, 
are mentioned with Davies’s, by Fitx- 
goflrey, 1601. Aptan. Lib. ii. Signat. 

Da vision laedis mihi, Jonsoniobquk la- 


Of this the first Davies, Harrington 
says, “ This Haywood [the epigramma- 


tist] for his prouertw and epigrams is not 
yet put down by any of our country, 
though one [Davies in the nutfgm] doth 
indeed* come neare him, that graces 
him the more in saying he put h™ 
downe," Ac. — “ A new Discovksk of a 
stale svbiect, called the McrAxonraosu 
of Ajax,’* Ac. Printed 1596. 12mo. 
Signat. D. 2. Again, M But as my 
good friend M. Dauies saide of his Epi- 
grams, that they were made like doublets 
m Birchen-lane, for euery one whom 
they will seme," Ac. Ibid. Signat. I. 

1 In Hayman's Quodlibets, or Epi- 
grams, there is one, “ To the reverend, 
learned, and acute, Master Charles Fits- 
Geoffrey, bachelor in diuinity, my cspe- 
ciall kind friend, and most excellent 
poet." He compares him to Homer, 
being blind of one eye. B. i. 1 11. p. 18. 
This was Charles the author of the 
Epigrams, above mentioned. 

k This is a second edition, “ much in- 
laiged," Lond. For Francis Constable, 
Ac. 8vo. 

1 For Constable, ut supr. 

“ Lond. Printed by E. GriflSn, for 
F. Constable, Ac. 8vo. I suppose these 
two last to be second editions. 

■ Three editions soon followed, 16M, 
1615, 1622, Svo. 
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for many months in the Marshalsea. Not being debarred the 
use of paper, pens and ink*, he wrote during his confine- 
ment, an apology to James the First, under the title of A Sa- 
tyre, printed the following year, for his censures of the go- 
vernment in his first book. But, like Prynne in the pillory 
railing at the bishops, instead of the lenient language of re- 
cantation and concession, in this piece he still perseveres in 
his invectives against the court 0 . Being taken prisoner in 
the rebellion, by the royalists, he was sentenced to be hanged; 
but sir John Denham the poet prevailed with the king to 
spare his life, by telling his majesty, So long as Wither lives , 
I shall not he the worst poet in England, The revenge of our 
satirist was held so cheap, that he was lampooned by Taylor 
the water-poet p . Richard Brathwayte, a native of North- 


• [Such was the unsubdued addiction 
of Wither to poetical composition, that 
when he was debarred the use of paper, 
pens, and ink, during a subsequent con- 
finement in the Tower, he continued to 
write verses with oker on three trenchers, 
which he afterwards printed in a tract 
entitled “ A Proclamation,** Ac. See the 
Brit. Bibliogr. p. 4S4. — Edit.] 

° Reprinted 1615, 1622, 8m 

9 The titles of Wither’s numerous 
pieces may be seen in Wood, Ath. Oxon. 
i. 392. seq. He was born in 1588, and 
died in 1667. He has left some anec- 
dotes of the early part of his life, in the 
first book of his Awns. The Occa- 
sion, p. 1. seq. In Hayman’s Epigrams, 
1628, there is one, “To the accute Sa- 
tyrist, Master George Wither.** Erica. 
20. And 21. p. 61. 

Here might be mentioned, “ Essayks 
and Chabactkes, ironicall and instruc- 
tive, Ac. By John Stephens the younger, 
of Lincolnes inne, Gent** Lond.1615. 
12mo. Mine is a second impression. 
Many of the Essayks are Satires in 
verse. 

There is also a collection of Satyrical 
poems called the Knave or Clubss, 

1611. Another, the Knavk or Hants, 

1612. And “More Knaves yet, the 
Knaves of Spades and Diamonds. With 
new additions,** 1612. 4to. Among Mr. 
CapelTs Suakksfxkiava, at Trinity col- 


lege, Cambridge, are “ Dobson's Dry 
Bobs,** 1610. BL lett. 4to. And Heath's 
Emgkaics, 1610. 8vo. 

[Those Epigrammatic Knavks appear 
to nave been the fabrication of Samuel 
Rowlands. The first of them has his 
initials, and consists of satirical charac- 
ters. The second is undesignated, and 
comprises Knaves of all kinds, with se- 
veral sarcastic appendages. The third 
has an introductory Epistle, with the 
name of this versatile author at length, 
and chiefly is composed of Epigrams or 
Proverbs, but not at all on the plan of 
ancient Heywood. The following spe- 
cimen, though very hyperbolical, will 
exhibit the prevalence of certain fashions 
in the age of our first James. 

To Madam Mask or Fronds Fan. 

When men amazed at their busi net stood, 
A speech was used, “ Faith, I am in a 
wood.** 

To make an end of that same wooden 
phrase. 

There’s order taken for it now adaies, 
To cut downe wood with all the speed 
they can, 

Transforming trees to maintaine Maske 
and Fan: 

So that the former speech being errour 
tried, 

A new way turn’d it must be verified. 
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nmbttiand, admitted at Oriel college, Oxford, in 1604, and 
afterwards a student at Cambridge, chiefly remembered* if 
remembered at all, as one of the minor pastoral poets of the 
reign of James the First, published in 1619, “ Nattres en- 
bassse, or the Wilde-mans measures, danced naked, by twelve 
Satyres, with sundry others,” &c. q — Donne’s Satires were 
written early in the reign of James the First, though they were 
not published till after his death, in the year 16SS. Jonaon 
sends one of his Epigrams to Lucy Countess of Bedford, with 
Mil Donnes Satyres'. It is conjectured by Wood, tha t a 
lively satirical piece, on the literature of the times, which 
I have already cited, with Donne’s initials, and connected 
with another poem of the same cast, is one of Donne’s juve- 
nile performances. I had supposed John Davies*. But I will 
again exhibit the whole title of the Bodleian edition. “ A 


My ladies worship, even from head to 
foot. 

Is in a wood ; nay, scane two woods 
will doo’t: 

To such a height Lucifer*s snne is 
arc woe, 

The aevill, pride, and Maddam are all 
one. 

Rents rais’d, woods sold, housekeeping 
laid aside, 

In all things sparing, for to spend on 
pride : 

The poore complaining country thus 
dodi say— 

“ Our father! lopt the boughs of trees 
away : 

We, that more skill of greedy gaine hare 
found. 

Cut down the bodies levill with the 
ground: 

The age that after our date shall suc- 
ceed. 

Will dig up roots and all to serve their 
need.” Sig. F. 1. 

The Knave of Harts is made to say, 
that “the idle-headed French devis’d 
cards first.”— Park.] 

q For R. Whitcher, 12mo. They 
were reprinted for the same, 1621. 12»no. 
In his satire on Adulterie, are these 
lines, p. SO : 


And when you haue no favours to be- 
stow, 

Lookes are the lures which dvrnwe Af- 
fection’s bow. 

To these pieces is annexed , u The second 
Section of Divine and Morall Satyres,” 
&c. This is dedicated to S. W. C. by 
R. B. See also Brathwayte’s Strap- 
pado far ike Zfcvti, 1615. 8vo. 

r Erica. xciii. See xevi. Though 
Jonson’s Epigrams were printed in 1 6 16, 
many were written long before. And 
among Freeman’s Epigrams, Run aw 
a great Cast, 1614* we have the fol- 
lowing. Eriea. 84v 

To John Donne. 

The Stomce described hath set thy name 
afloat. 

Thy Calme a gale of famous winds 
hath got : 

Thy Satyrs short too soone we them 
o’erlook, 

T prithee, Persius, write another booke! 

• [Mr. Warton’s supposition was bet- 
ter founded than the conjecture of Wood. 
Davies of Hereford was the undoubted 
author of this piece, since it was first 
printed in his “ Scourge of Folly ” about 
the year 1612 .— Park.] 
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Scourge for paper-persecutors, by I. D. With an Inquisition 
against paper-persecutors, by A. H. London, for H. H. 1625,” 
in quarto. But Wood had seen a detached edition of the 
former piece. He says, “ Quaere, whether John Donne pub- 
lished A Scourge for Paper Persecutors , printed in quarto, 
tempore Jacobi primi. The running title at the top of every 
page is Paper’s Complaint, in three sheets and a half. The 
date on the title pared out at the bottom*.” This must have 
been an older edition, than that in which it appears connected, 
from similarity of subject, with its companion, An Inquisition 
against paper-persecutors, in the year 1625, as I have just no- 
ticed. 

Owen’s idea of an epigram points out the notion which now 
prevailed of this kind of composition, and shows the propriety 
of blending the epigrams and satires of these times, under one 
class. A satire, he says, is an epigram on a larger scale. 
Epigrams are only satires in miniature. An epigram must be 
satyrical, and a satire epigrammatical c . And Jonson, in the 
Dedication of his Epigrams to Lord Pembroke, was so far 
from viewing this species of verse, in its original plan, as the 
most harmless and inoffensive species of verse, that he sup- 
poses it to be conversant above the lilcenesse of vice and facts , 


• Ath. Oxon. L 556 * [See above, p. 
410. ] He thus ridicules the minute com- 
memorations of unhistorical occurrences 
in the Chronicles of Hollinshead and 
Stowe. Signat. B. 3. 

Some chroniclers that write of kingdom's 
states, 

Do so absurdly sableize my white 
With roaskes, and interludes, by day 
and night, 

Batd may games, beare bay tings, and 
poore orations, 

Made to some prince, by some poore 
corporations. 

And if a bricke-bat from a chimney falls. 
When puffing Boreas nere so little brails; 
Or wanton ng, or leacher dissolute, 

Doe stand at Paules-crosse in a sheeten 
sutc: 


All these, and thousand such like toyes 
as these, 

They close in Chronicles like butterflies. 

And so confound grave matters of estate 

With plaies of poppets, and I know not 
what. 

Ah good sir Thomas More, fame be with 
thee. 

Thy hand did blesse the English histo- 
ric! — 


As also when the weathercock of Paules 
Amended was, this chronicler enroulas, 
Ac 

1 Robert Hayman above quoted thus 
recommends his own Epigrams. Quod- 
libjcts, B. iv 19. p. 61. 

Epigrams are like Satyrs, rough without. 
Like chesnuts sweet; take thou the ker- 
nell out. 
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and is conscious that epigrams carry danger in the sound. Yet 
in one of his epigrams, addressed To the meere English 
Censvrer, he professes not exactly to follow the track of the 
late and most celebrated epigrammatists. 

To thee my way in Epigrammes seemes newe. 

When both it is the old way and the true. 

Thou saist that cannot be : for thou hast seene 
Davis, and Weever, and the Best have Beene, 

And mine come nothing like, &c« u 

This, however, discovers the opinion of the general reader*. 

Of the popularity of the epigram about the year 1600 , if no 
specimens had remained, a proof may be drawn, together with 
evidences of the nature of the composition, from Marston’s 
humourous character of Tuscus, a retailer of wit. 

But roome for Tuscus, that iest-moungering youth, 
Who neer did ope his apish geming mouth. 


■ Enos. xviii. Freeman also cele- 
brates Davis, Run and a great Cast, 

1614. 4to. Epigr. 100. 

Haywood wrote Epigrams, and so did 
Davis, 

Reader, thou doubtest utrum horum ma- 
vis . 

[The following celebration of the same 

Epigrammatists occurs in Sloan. MSS. 

1889. 

Haxwood and Davis, I avouch your 
writt 

Famous for art, invention, and witt. 

In you itt seem'd, by each your learned 
scrowle, 

Successively descended Martiali’s soule. 

Compard to you, wee sluttish are and 
fowle. 

Fearing the light, like the deformed 
owle : 

Our bastard eglets dare not see the sun 

So boldly as your true-borne babes have 
donne. 


Yet bee it knowne, wee dare look to- 
w’rds the light. 

Though not like you, nor in so great a 
height 

MSS. Sloan. 1489.1889. 1 947.— Pare.] 

In Dunbar’s Latin Epigrams, publish- 
ed 1616, there is a compliment to Da- 
vies of Hereford, author of the Scourge 
or Folly, as a Satyrist or Epigramma- 
tist Cxmt. xx. p. 66. 

* [Hum, in his (< Clara Stella,** has the 
following odd tribute, addressed “To 
one that asked me why I would write an 
English epigram after Ben Jonson. 

How ! dost thou ask me why my ven- 
trous pen 

Durst write an English epigram after 
Ben? 

Oh ! after him is manners though it 
would 

9 Fore him have writ, if how it could 
have told. 

Hust’s Clara Stella, 165 a p. 33.— 
Park.] 
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But to retaile and broke another's wit 
Discourse of what you will, he straight can fit 
Your present talke, with, Sir, I'll teU a iest , — 

Of some sweet ladie, or grand lord at least 
Then on he goes, and neer his tongue shall lie, 

Till his ingrossed iests are all drawne dry : 

But then as dumbe as Maurus, when at play. 

Hath lost his crownes, and paun’d his trim array. 

He doth nought but retaile iests : breake but one, 

Out flies his table-booke, let him alone, 

He’ll haue it i’ faith: Lad, hast an Epigram, 

Wil’t haue it put into the chaps of Fame? 

Giue Tuscus copies ; sooth, as his own wit, 

His proper issue, he will father it, &c. w 

And the same author says, in his Postscript to Pigmalion, 

Now by the whyppes of Epigrammatists, 

I'll not be lash'd. — — — — — 

One of Harrington's Epigrams is a comparison of the Son- 
net and the Epigram. 

Once by mishap two poets fell a squaring, 

The Sonnet and our Epigram comparing. 

And Faustus hauing long demur’d vpon it 
Yet at the last gaue sentence for the Sonnet, 

Now, for such censvre, this his chiefe defence is, 

Their sugred tast best likes his likrous senses. 

Well, though I grant sugar may please the tast, 

Yet let my verse haue salt to make it last*. 

In the Return from Parnassus, acted 1616 *, perhaps 
written some time before, Sir Roderick says, “I hope at 
length England will be wise enough : then an old knight may 
haue his wench in a comer, without any Satires or Epi- 

v Sc. Villan. B. iil. 11. * [Or rather in 1602, and printed in 

* Enoa. B. i. 87. 1606 .— Pau.] 
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grams y .” In Decker’s Vntrussing of the humorous poet, 
Horace, that is Jonson, exclaims in a passion, “ Sirrah ! ffl 
compose an Epigram vpon him shall go thus 


y A.ii. 8 . 2 . 

* Edit 1602. Sign. C. 2. Again, ibid. 
“Heere be Erica a ms upon Tucca.” 
E. S. “ They are bitter Epigrams com- 
posed on you by Horace. u F. S. “ A 
{gentleman, or honest citizen, shall not 
at in your pennie-bench theaters with 
his squirrell by his side cracking nuttes, 


but he shall be sATTaanand gncMMm 
upon,'* Ac. H. S. “ It shall not be the 
whipjringe o' tti tniyre nor the w hipp ing 
of the blind beare,” Ac. L 3. “ He 

says here, you diuulged my rnosiirs. ” 
H. “ And that same Pasquilxs-ma^- 
caf nibble,” Ac. A. 


THE END. 
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A. B. C. of AristotQle. i. xx, xxi. 
iii. 34. 

A. R.iv. 311, 314. 

Abbas, Benedictus. iii. 144. 

Abbot, archbishop, it. 319. 

Abby of the Holy Ghost, by Alcock, 
bishop of Ely. ui. 82. 

Abdella, king of Persia ; account of a 
clock presented to Charlemagne by. 
L cirri. 

Abelard, i. clxxiv. iii. 4. 

Abelard's Letters, translated, ii. 204. 
Abelard and Eloisa, Epistles of. it 419. 
Abodka, or Aristotle's Poetics, trans- 
, lated into Arabic by Abou Muscha 
Metta. L cxix. 

Abyndon, Thomas, ii. 349. 

Acca, bishop of Hexham. i. cxxiv. 
Achademios, a comedy, by Skelton. 
U 162. 

Achelly, or Acheley, Thomas. Hi. 103. 
Achilleis, a tragedy, by Alberti Mus- 
sato. iii. 235. 

Acrisious, Ballet of. It. 243. 

Acme Policy of a Prince, a poem, by 
George Ashby, in. 364. 

Acts of the Apostles, translated into 
Englyshe metre by Dr. C. Tye. ir. 

14, 15, 16, 17, 297. 

Acts of die Popes, by Bale, translated 
by Studley. iv. 207. 

Acuparius, Thomas, iii. 74. 

Adam de Orleton, bishop of Winches- 
ter. L xdii 

Adam and Eve, their Sufferings and 
Repentance, Death and Bunai iii. 

15. 

Adan de le Hale, author of Le Jeu 
de Robin et de Marion, ii. 8a and 
Le Jeu du Mariage. ii 8a 
Adenes, a French poet, his Enfances 
d* Ogier-le- Danois. i 139. His Ro- 
man de Pepin et de Berthe, i 139. 
Not the author of Ogier-le-Danois. 

L 139i 

2 1 


Adrian, abbot of Saint Austin's Can- 
terbury. i. cxxii, cxxix. 

JEgidmfc Romanus. ii 178, 349, 950, 
415. 

iElfirin. i cxxix. 

A Blia n . i. ccxxxi his Various History, 
translated by Abr. Fleming, ir. 229. 

JEneas, Romance of. i. cxxxriii Story 
of, on tapestry, ii. xliv. 

Mnem GestepostDestrucUoaemTttj*. 
i xcH. 

A&neid of Virgil. i xi, cxlvii 

Aeneidos of Virgil translated. See Virgil. 

ASnigmata, by Aldhehn. i. cxxriii. 

iEsop. iv. 170, 279. 

-dEsopic* Anonym! Fabuke. i ccxlvi 

Afer Constantinus. ii. 276, 277. 

Afer Dionysius, ii 359. 

Afer Leo. i Iii 

Aflaniae, by Charles Fitsjeflrey. iv. 103. 

Affectionate Shepherd, by Barnefield, 
iv. 231. 

Africanus, Julius, H. 314. 

Agamemnon, Seneca's tragedy of, trans- 
lated by Studley. iv. 1 15, 206, 243. 

Age and Youth, Comparison between, 
a poem. i. 35. 

Aged Lover renounceth Love, a poem, 
by Lord Vaux. iii 390. 

Agon Heroicus, by Edmund Bolton, 
iv. 101. 

Agricola Rodolphus. iii 273, 278. 

Agriculture, Spiritual* iv. 287. 

Agrippa, Cornelius, i exert, ii. 236, 
238, 243. Hi 392. 

Agynkourte, BattaUye of, and Seyge of 
Harflett. ii 346. 

Ahasuerus and Esther, Romanos of. 
i ccxlvii 

Ahasuerus and Esther, a poem iii 14. 

Ajax of Sophocles, translated into Latin. 
Hi 211. 

Ail ward, Simeon, ii S5a 

Aiton, or Haiton, not king of Arme» 
nia but lord of Curchi. i. 199. 

2 
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Alan, cardinal, iv. 98. 

Alanus, Anticlaudian of. L clxix. ii 227. 

Alanus de Insulis. i. clxix. 

Alanus de Lynne, i. cclix. 

Alardus Lampridius. ii. 214. 

Alaric. L civ. 

Alasco, Albertos de. iii. 210. 

Alba, a pastoral comedy, iii. 21 1. 

Alban, Saint, Latin Poem on the Life 
of, by Robert Dunstable, i. cL Mar- 
tyrdom of, a poem. L 101. 

Albert, abbot of Gemblours. L cvii. 

Albertus Magnus, ii. 238, 423, 448. 

Albin, abbot of Saint Austin's, t cxxvii. 

Albion's England, by Warner, i. 13. 
iv. 94, 95, 100. 

Albion's Triumph, a masque, iii. 22 6. 

Albione, king of the Lombards, His- 
tory of. i. cxdx. Tragedy, by Dave- 
nant. i. cc. 

Albumasar, on Arabian astrologer. 

ii. 276. 

Alcabutius or Alchabitius, Abdilazi, Isa- 
goge in Astrologiam, by. ii. 260, 261. 

Alcen, or Alhazen, an Arabic philoso- 
pher. ii. 240. 

Alcestis, Romance of. ii. 251. 

Aldone and Ceyx. iv. 239. 

Alcock, bishop of Ely. ii. 142. iii. 80, 
82, 244. 

Alcoran of the Prelates, by John Bale. 

iii. 363. 

Alcuine. i. cxviii, cxxv, cxxix, cxxx, 
clL iii. 4. 

Aldhelm, bishop of Shirburn. i. cxxv, 
cxxvii, cxxviii, cxxxiv, cxxxvii. 

Aldred. i. cxxix. 

Aldred, archbishop. iL 139. 

Aldred, an English monk. ii. 418. 

Aldwin, abbot of Ramsey, i. cli. 

Alefleck, Saga of. i. lix. 

Ales, various kinds, account of. iii. 413, 
414. 

Alexander the Great, i. xv. 

Alexander Magnus, Aristoteli praecep- 
tori suo salutem didt. i. 104. 

Alexander, Romance of. i. ccviii, ccxiii, 
ccxv, ccxvii, ccxxxii, 126, 127, 132, 
135, 137. By Adam Davie, ii. 53 
to 64, 145, 146, 147, 180, 184, 185. 
iii. 397, 408, 410, 411, 412, 416. 

Alexander, Life and Actions of, trans- 
lated from the Persian, into Greek, 
by Simeon Seth. i. 133. Life of, by 
Callistines. ii. 812. By Adam Davie, 
iii. 140, 164, 165. 

Alexander de Villa Dei. iii. 5. 

Alexander de Paris, i. 148. 


Alexander, Roman de. L 143. iL 145. 

Alexander, la Vengeaunce du Granin. 
L 143. 

i HsjtiLf, translated by De- 
metrius Zenus. L 136. iL 184. 

Alexander, bishop of Lincoln. L cliL 

Alexander, a schoolmaster at Paris, 
iii. 173. 

Alexander and Campaspe, play of. iv. 
249. 

Alexander, Campaspe, and Apelles, iv. 
249. 

Alcxandreid, by Philip Gualtier de 
Chatillon. i. clxvii, clxviii, clxix, dxx. 

iii. 4. 

Alexandri Gesta. L cxlvL 

Alexis, or Allexius. i. dxxxvii, cIxxxvul 

iv. 295. 

Alexius, Saint, Legend of, by Adam 
Davie, ii. 47, 51. 

Alfayns and Archelaus, the famooste 
and notable History of. iv. 249. 

Alfred's Version of Bede’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, i. 1. 

Alfred's, King, Saxon Translation of 
the Mercian Law. L xiL His Ac- 
count of the Northern Seas. L xxviii— 
xlv, cxxv, cxxvi, cxxxix. Fables exe- 
cuted by order of. i. lxxxv. his say- 
ings not in prose, i. lxxxv. 

Alfred, King. ii. 342. iii. 44, 14a 

Alfred of Beverly. I. x. iiL 14. 

Allard, Monsieur, i. xxu 

Allen, Thomas, ii. 126. 

Allen, Edward, Founder of Dulwich 
College, iv. 263, 305. 

All Fools, a comedy, by George Chap- 
man. iii. 220. 

Alliteration used in Welsh poetry, ii. 5 12. 

Allot, Robert, iv. 102, 103, 314. 

Al-Manum Caliph, Account of the. 
i. cxviL 

Almasor, or Albumasar, and Rbasis. 
iL 276. 

Almagest, by Ptolemy, ii. 326. 

Almenhusen, Comrade Von, Game of 
Chess translated into German by. 
iL 35a 

Alphabet of Birds, by Stephen Hawes, 
iii. 46. 

Alphonsus King of Castile, ii. 229. 

Alphonsus, Peter. L dxxxi, ccxv, ccxvi, 
ccxxxviii, ccxl, ccxH, ccxlvi, edv, 
cclxvi. ii. 322. 

Alveare. iv. 229, 24a 

Alyngton, Sir Giles, iii. 81. 

Amams die Gaul, Romance of L cxd, 
cclxviii, 152. iv. 252, 807, 319. 
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Amasonida, by Boccacio. ii. 179. 
Ambrose of Milan, Paraphrase of the 
Siege of Jerusalem by. ii. 50. 
Ambrose, Saint ii. 229. 

Ambrosius. ii. 314. 

Amergot Marcell, account of. in. 159. 

• Amille, a French morality, i. 92. 
Amon or Hamon, and Madocheus or 

Mordecai, Story of, a poem. iii. 14. 
Amoris Incendium, by Hampole. ii. 99. 
Amorous Prison, a poem, by Froissart 
ii. 300. 

Amorous Lays, a poem, by Froissart 
ii. 300. 

Amour Espris, le Livre de Cuer d*. 
H. 251. 

Amours, with Sonnets by J. or G. D. 

and W. S. iv. 227. 

Amyot i. cxcv. 

Amys and Amelion. i. ccxxvii. Ro- 
mance of. i. 92. ii. 44. 

Anatomy of Melancholy, by Burton, 
iv. 120, 262. 

Anciseno Dominicho Falugi, an Italian 
poem on Alexander by. i. 143. 
Andalus the Blake, ii. 379. 

Anderson’s History of Commerce, ii. 9. 
Andrew, a Jew. i. clxxii. 

Andria of Terence, iii. 217. 

Andria of Terence, Commentary on, 
by M. Grimoald. iii. 344. 

Andria of Terence, translated by Kyffin. 
iv. 278. 

Androclus, Story of. i. ccxiv. 
Andronicus, Titus, i. cc. 

Aneurin, a Welch bard. i. lxii. 
Angantyr, Scaldic Dialogue at the 
Tomb of. I xli. Translated by Gray. 

• i. xli 

Anglicus Gilbertus. ii. 278. 

Anglicus Bartholomew, ii. 422. 
Anglorum Prelia, a Latin poem, by 
Ocland. iv. 139. 

Anglo-Saxon priests forbidden to play 
at tables, i cviii 

Anglo-Saxon Kings, Chronicle of the, 
by Gaimar Geonry. i. 66, 160. 
Anlaff, a Danish king. i. xlv. 

Ann Queen of Richard II. iii. 153. 
Anna Comnena, i 54, 169. ii 183. 
Anna de Graville. ii. 181. 

Anne Boleyn. iii 313, 334, 342. 

Anno, archbishop of Cologn, Metrical 
Life of. i. 8. 

• Annunriada, Order of the. ii 87. 
Anonymus Salemitanus. iii. 6. 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. 

i. cxli, cliv, clxxv. 


Anslay, or Annesley, Brian, iii. 363. 
Anstis. iv. 102. 

Answers of the Sybills. ii 204. 
Anthony de la Sale. ii. 170. 

Antiche Cento Novelle. i. cc, ccxxii, 
ccxxvii, ccxxxi, ccxxxviii, cclvi 
Antichrist, the Banner of. ii. 121. 
Antichrist, Toumoyement de 1*, Ro- 
man de, par Huon de Men. ii. 121. 
293. 

Antichrist’s Mas, or Mass, the Down- 
fsl of. iii. 429. 

Antichrist, or the Papal Dominion, a 
poem on, by Naogeorgius, or Kirch- 
maier. iv. 187. 

Antidaudian, by Alanus. i. clxix. ii 227. 
Antigone of Sophocles, translated, iv. 
260. 

Antioch, John de. ii. 421. 

Antiocheis, by Joseph of Exeter, i. 
dxii, clxv. 

Antiochenus, Johannes, i. cxlvii 
Antiochiie Liber de Captione. i. 92. 
Antiochiae Gesta et Regum aliorum, Ac. 

i. 118. 

Antiochus, Story of. i. clxxx. Tale of. 

ii. 319, 320. 

Antiochus Epiphanes. ii. 324. 
Antiprognosticonof W. Fulk, translated 
by William Paynter. iv. 294. 

Antoine Marc, la Vie et Fais de, et de 
sa mie Cleopatra, i. cxcv. 

Antoine le Ma^on. ii. 427. 

Antonio de Bcccaria. ii. 258, 259. 
Antonio de Lebrixa, iii. 242. 

Antonio de Arena, iii. 182. 

Antonio, Nicholas, iv. 306. 

Antonius, Nicholas, i. cxlvi. 

Anuar Soheli. i. 134. See Pilpay’s Fa- 
bles. 

Apelles and Pygmalyne. iv. 25a 
Apius, Terannye of Judge, a poem. iv. 
242. 

Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea. iii 196, 
198. 

Apollo shroving, a comedy, by John 
Hawkins, iii. 214. 

Apology for Woman, by William Heale. 
iv. 145. 

Apology of Pierce Penniless, iv. 225. 
Apono Pierre, Commentaries on the 
Problems of Aristotle by. ii. 274. 
Apollonius of Tyre, romance of. i. clxxx, 
ccxxxv, ccxxxvi. ii. 184, 185. 
Apollonius, ii. 333. 

Apollonii Tyanaei Histone. ii. 185. 
Apostolic Creed, verified by William, 
WhytUngham. iii. '451. 
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AppeUes, Song* of. iv. 250. 

Appion. i. 214. 

Appiiu and Virginia, Tragedy of. iv. 
242. 

Appolin, Roy do Thir, la Cvoniqne d\ 
if. 185. 

Appolyne, kynge of Thyre. ii. 338. 
romance at in. 428. 

Apponut. iL 229. 

Apuleiua. i. cxxxviiL ii. 229. 

Aquinas. Thomas, L ccxlvL 11. 236, 340, 
383. uL 13 a 

Arator. L cr. 

Arbor of Amitie set fborth by Thomas 
HowelL iv. 244. 

Aicaeus, F. Anatomy, by. it. 3. 

Arcadia, by Sidney, it. 246, 252, 327. 

Arcadian Khetoricke by Fraunce. It. 
231. 

Archipropheta sire Johannes Ba pti ste 
Trageaia ; that is, the Archprophet, 
or $U John the Baptist, a Latin tra- 
gedy, by Nicholas Grimoald. Hi. 344. 

Architremus, by John Hanvill. 1. cliv. 
iiL 4. 

Ardte and Fslasnon, play o t iv. 112, 
114. 

Arena. IiL 182. 

Aretine, Leonard. iL 358. 

Aretine's War of Italy, translated, iv. 
239. 

Argenteus Codex. L 1. 

Argonautica of Catullus, iv. 233. 

Argonautioon, by Valerius Flaccus. 
i. 129. 

Argus and Mercury, Story of. L ccxxv. 

Anodanto and Janeura, daughter unto 
the Kynge of Scots, the tragicall and 
pleasaunte History of, by Peter Be- 
verley. iv. 3 ia 

Ariosto. L xxiL cxcL cclxviiL 136, 149. 
iL 17a 245. HL 297, 296, 310. iv. 175, 
316, 319. 

Arisbas, by J. D. iv. 248. 

Aristarchus, ii. 327. 

A ris t op ha n es. IiL 206. Translated into 
Leon by Reuchlin. iiL 941. 

Aristotle. L ami, cxviii, cxix, cxxviil, 
clxxiiL iL 128, 214, 267, 276, 279, 
911, 312, 325, 349, 35a 377, 415, 
425. iiL 31, 34, 62, 136, 164, 165, 
236, 239, 242, 273, 278. iv. 155. 

Aristotle, Table of the Ten Categories 
of, translated by Googe. iv. 288. 

Aristotle’s Ethics, Commentary an, by 
Figtinet Felice. iiL 309, 

Aristotle’s Logic, translated into Latin 
by S. Austin. Lexis. Poetics, translated 


into Arabic by Abou Moacha Matts. 
Lcxix. His Works, translated. L cxix. 
Aristotle’s Politiques, or Discourae of 
Government, translated by Anttsa 
ii. 358. CEconooncks into French, 
by Lenience. iL 372. 

Aristotle’s Secretum Secre tom m. L 
dxxxvi, cxciv. 

Aristotelem de Regina qua equitaric 

i. cdxv. 

Armes at de ChevmUerie, Lines de Feb 
d', by Christina of Pisa. iL 422. 
Arnalt and Lucinda, a fyn Tuscan by- 
storye. iv. 903. 

Arnolds, Rt., Chronicle by. iiL 419. 
Arraignment of Paris, by Geo. Poole, 
iv. 243, 244. 

Arrests Amorura, or the Decrees of 
Love, a poem. iL 295. 

Art de Dictier Ballades et BoodeUes. 

ii. soa 

Art de Kelender, per Rauf. L 78. 

Art of English Poesie. See Puttenhmm. 
hi. 296, 329, 381. iv. 37, 99, 118, 
159, 224, 241, 253, 3Sa Of French 
Poetry. L 173, 174. 

Art of Logic, by Wilson, iv. 123, 156. 
Art of Rhetoric, by Wilson. iL 376. 

iv. 156, 157, 161 to 167. 

Art de Rhetorique, in French rhyme, 
iv. 171. 

Art et Science de Rhetorique, m&rifile 
par N. Veillard. iv. 171. 

An of Versification, a Latin poem, by 
Eberfaardus Bethuniensb. iiL 4. 
Arthur, popularity of his story anterior 
to the first Crusade. L 112. 

Arthur, King. L rih, x, xii, xiri, xv^ 
xviii, xxui, lix, lxxiiL iiL 61, 68, 

143. 

Arthur, King, History of. hL 406. iv. 
164. 

Arthur, King. Romance of. L ocliii, 
cell, 112, 12a 125, 126, 127, 137, 

144, 149. iL 38, 39, 4a 44, 86, l&S 
212, 251, 30a 80S. 

Arthur, King, Bites of, restored by 
Roger earl of Mortimer. L 12a 
Arthur, an Armorican knight, Hbtoiy 
of, translated by Lord Berness. iiL 
842. 

Arthur of Little Brittayne, Romanes 
of hr. 807. 

Arthurs, Prince, the Annoent Order 
Socierie, Ac. of, in seme. iL 321. 
Creacion of, by Skekotv iiL 16^ 
Arthurs, Prince, by R. R. L e. Richttd 
Robinson, iv. 214. 
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Arthuri Regis Act*, i. 158. 

Aithuri Aasertio, by Leland. ii. 322. 
Artois, Count d', fiillid on the Defeat 
of the. L 60. 

Arundel, archbishop, ii. 306. 

Arundel, Philip, earl of. iv. 247. 

As you like it, by Shakespeare, iii. 174. 
Asamal (or Asiatic verses), Account of 
the. i. zxx. 

Ashiorn Pruda, a real personage, i. 
Txxiii. his Saga a fabrication of the 
14th century. X xxxiiL 
Ascham, Roger, iii. 207, 271, 276, 283. 
9ia iv. 125, 154, 155, 156, 241, 269, 
298, 322. 

Ashby, George, iii. 364. 

Asbeldown, Joly Chepert of, a poem, 
by John Lawerne. i 8a 
Ashmole, Elias, ii 87. his Theatrum 
Chemicum. ii. 313, 447, 448, 449. 

iii. 364. 

Asinus Penitentiaries, iii 41. 

Askew, Dr. i. ccxli ii 187. 

Asmodeus, King, i cci. 

Aasaillant, 1’, a French romance, ii. 
427. 

Assault of Cupide upon the Fort in 
which the Lover’s Heart lay wound- 
ed, a poem by Lord Vaulx. iii 330, 
334. 

Assemblie of Foules, by Chaucer, if. 

207, 229. iii 47, 53. 

Assemblie of Ladles, by Chaucer, ii 
295. iii 47, 53. 

Asser, bishop of St. David’s, ii 342. 
Assertio Arthuri of Leland, translated 
by Robinson, iv. 215. 

Asses, Feast of, mystery of the. ii 82. 
Astiooax and Polixine. iv. 243. 

Astle. iv. 127. 

Astyages and Cyrus, History of, on ta- 
pestry. ii 44. 

Atalanta, Tale of. i edi 
Atchlow, a player, iv. 263. 

Athanasian Creed, versified by W. 
Wbytdngham. iii 452. By Hunnis. 

iv. 2. 

Athanasius, Creed of, versified, i 25. 
Athelard, a monk of Bath, the Arabic 
Euclid translated into Larin by. i 
cxix. 

Athelstan, King, ode on. i xxxit, xl, 
xH, xlv, xlvi Saxon ode on his vie* 
tosy. i Ixxxvii a poem on. i 97. 
Athys and Prophyhas, a French metri- 
cal romance, i 143, 15a 
Aris and Porphflkm, Romance of. i 
cdx. 


Atxopoion Delion, a poem. iv. 216. 

AttedifF, William, iii 250. 

Attila, Verses in praise of. i lv. 

Auberinus Caius. iii 245. 

Aubrey, iii. 311. 

Auctours, uncertain, iii 313, 326. 

Audley, Lord Chancellor, poem on the 
Death of.dii 331. 

Aventinus, Johannes, i. lv. 

Averroes, an Asiatic philosopher, i cxvi, 
cxix. ii 276, 278, 279. 

Augustodunus, Honorius. i dvii 

Avianus Flavius, iii 4. 

Avicen, or Avicenne, an Arabian phy- 
sician. ii 276. 

Aulica, de, by Gabriel Harvey, iv. 253. 

Aulularia of Plautus, exhibited before 
Queen Elisabeth at Cambridge, iii 

2ia 

Aunfour le Romaunx de Pere content il 
aprist et chastia son fils balement. i 
clxxxi 

Aungerville, Richard. See Richard of 
Bury. 

Avranches,' Henry d’, or Henry the 
Versifier, i 50. 

Aurelianus, Ccelius. i cxxxviii 

Aurdio and Isabella, Romance of. iv. 
906. 

Aurelius, Marcus, Golden Boke of, by 
Lord Berners, iv. 102. 

Aurora, or History of the Bible alle- 
gorised, by Petrus de Riga, iii 4» 

Ausonius. i cv. iii. 4. Epigrams of, 
translated by Kendall, iv. 259. 

Austin, Saint, i cxiv, cxviii, cxxvii. 
his City of God. i. ccxxxi, ccxlvi 
ii 229, 225. 


B. 

B. N. See Nicholas Breton. 

B. T. iv. 115. 213. 

B. W. iv. 277. 

Babione de, et Croceo Domino Babi- 
onis, et Viola filiastre Bafcdonis, quam 
Croceus duxit invito Babione, et Pe- 
cula Uxore Babionis, et Fodio suo. 
ii 65, 66. 

Babyon, Peter, ii. 66. 

Bacon, Roger, i dxxu, dxxiv, 104. 
ii 126, 238, 242, 243, 275, 309, 311, 
421,448. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, iv. 159. 

Badby. iii. 28. 

Bade, Joce, Brandt’s Ship of Fooles 
translated into Franch by. iii. 74. 
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Badius Jodocus, hi* Commentary on 
Mantuan, ill. 88. 

Biriatyn, or Ballendyn, John. iiL 148. 

Baldwyn, William, iv. 3, 38, 87, 38, 90, 
142. 

Bale, John. i. cxriii, cxxxii, 91, 130. 
ii. 64, 68, 131. iii. 23, 214, 215, 328, 
342, 345, 362, 367. iv. 18, 22, 30, 37, 
141. 

Ballades et Rondelles, 1* Art de Dictier. 
ii. 300, 418. 

Balaamon, patriarch of Antioch. iiL 198. 

Balsbam, Hugh de. ii. 126. 

Banastre, or Bane&ter, William. L 79. 
Gilbert. L 79. iL 449. 

Bancroft, archbishop, iv. 320. 

Bandello. iv. 300, 315. 

Banier. L xxviL 

Banishment of Cupid, hr. 308. 

Banockburn, a poem, by Laurence MU 
not. iiL 392. 

Banquet of Daintie Conceiptes. iv. 316. 

Banaley, Charles. iiL 367. 

Baptism and Temptation, an interlude, 
by John Bale. iiL 362. 

BartMToesa, Frederick, Latin poem on 
the Wars of, by Gunther. L dxx. 

Barbaras Hermolaus. iiL 25a 

Barbatoria, or Shew of Beards. iiL 186. 

Barbour, John. ii. 154 to 157. 

Barcham, Dr. John. iL 289. iv. 101. 

Barclay, Alexander, iii. 11, 13, 71, 73 
to 88, 173, 251. his birth-place dis- 
puted. iii. 467. 

Bards, Irish, Account of the. L xlvii, 
xlviii. Welsh, Account of the. i. xlix, 
1, IL Celtic, Account of the. i. Iv. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, Romance of, 
by Joannes Damascenus. L ccxxiii, 
ccxxiv, ccxxxiv, ccxlL ii. 379, 380. 
iiL 167. 

Barnabas of Cyprus. iL 229. 

Barnefielde, Richard, iv. 231. 

Barnes, or Berners, Julyana. iiL 7, 8. 

Barrett, John. iv. 229, 240. 

Barrington's Observations on the An- 
cient Statutes, i. 50. ii. 288. 

Barthius. i. clxvii. 

Bartholinus, or Bartholine. i. cxxxi. 
iL 46. 

Bartholomeus. iv. 318. 

Basingstoke, John of. See John. 

Basset, Mrs. iii. 231. 

Bastard, Thomas, iv. 103. 

Baston, Robert. L 77. ii. 64, 85, 444. 

Bate, John. iii. 247. 

Batboniensis, Adelardus, Quintilian's 
Declamations abridged by. i. cvii. 


Batbsabe and David, Play o£ by Gsou 
Peele. iv. 153. 

Batman, or Bateman, Dr. Stephen, hr. 
318. 

Batman’s Doom. iv. 318. 

Batrachomuomachy of Homer, trans- 
lated by Demetrius Zenus. iL 186. 
by Chapman, iv. 273. by Dr. John- 
son. iv. 260. imitated by John Hey- 
wood. iii. 381. 

Battailes plusiers des Rois d* Israel en 
contre les Philistines et Assyriens. 
iiL 52. 

Battayle of Troye, by Guido de Co- 
lumns. i. 130. 

Battell of Jerusalem, a poem, by Adam 
Davie, ii. 47. 

Batthall, an Arabian warrior. Life of, 
Ac. i. xiv. 

Battle of Hastings, by Rowlie. iL 475. 

Bavande, William, iv. 97. 

Bayard, La Vie et les Gestes du Preux 
Chevalier. iL 251. 

Bayes, poem on. iiL 335. 

Beard, D., Theatre of God's Judge- 
ments, by. iv. 114, 264. 

Beatrice, a female juggleress. L 52. 

Beau Miracle de S. Nicolas, French 
play of. iv. 150. 

Beauchamp, Lord. L 149. 

Beauclerc, Henry. L cxliiL 

Beaumont iii. 224. 

Beaumont, Francis, i. 275. iv. 102, 104. 

Beauvais, Vincent de. See Vincent da 
Beauvais. 

Beccaria, Antonio de. ii. 359. 

Beccatelli, Antonio, i. cxlvii. 

Backet, St Thomas of. L diL Martyr- 
dom of. L 15. Life of. L 19. by Her- 
bert Borham, translated into English 
Rymes by Laurence Wade. iiL 72. 
into French, by Langtoft. iii. 72 
Legend of. L 2a iL415. iiL 25, 254, 
256. 

Bede. i. xii, cxiv, cxxiii, cxxhr, cxxt, 
cxxxii, cxxxiii, cli, div, 132 iL 314. 
iiL 14, 33. hr. 71. 

Bedford, Jasper, duke of, Epitaph on, 
by Skelton, iii. 162 

Bed well, William, iii. 388. 

Beearde, Richard, iv. 144. 

Behn, Mrs. iii. 225. 

Belisaire, or Belisarius, Romance of. iL 
185, 186. 

Bell, David, iv. 279. 

Bellay. iv. 175. 

Belle Dame sans Mercy, by Chaurar. 
ii. 295. 
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BeUefiorest. i. clxxix, cxcix. iv. SI 8. ’ 

Bellc-perche, Gualtier Arbalestrier de. 

i. cli.. ii. 324. 

Bellisairc, ou le Conquerant. ii. 186. 

Bellovacensis Vincentius. i 128, 1S7. 
n. 377. in. 128, 178. 

Bellum contra Runci vallum, i. 92. 

Bellum Trojanum, a poem. i. 131. 

Beltrand or Bertrand’s Amours with 
Chrysatsa. ii. 186. 

Belvedere, or Garden of the Muses, by 
John Bodenham. iv. 103. 

Bembo, Pietro, iy. 176. 

Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, i. 
cxlvi, div. 

Benedictus, Alexander. L 137, 170. 

Benet’s Christmasse Game. iii. 2. 

Benivieni, Jeronimo, iii. 89. 

Benjamin, a Jew traveller, i. 104. 

Bennet. iii. 56. 

Benoit de Sainct More. i. 140. ii. 406, 
41 8. Metrical Romance of the Dukes 
of Normandy, by. iii. 69, 238. 

Bentley, iv. 263. 

Beowulf, an Anglo-Saxon poem cele- 
brating the wars of. i. 2. edited by 
the Chevalier Thorkelin. i. 2. Mr. 
Turner’s version of particular parts, 
i. 2. 

Beral, las Complanchas de, a poem, by 
Fouquett. i. 121. 

Bercheur, Peter, Livy translated into 
French, by. ii. 420. 

Berchorius, Petrus, or Pierre Bercheur, 
author of the Gesta Romanorum. i 
cclviii to cclxv. 

Bercy, Hugues de. i. 38. 

Bergeretta, or the Song of Shepherds, a 
mummery celebrated in the city of 
Besan£on. iii. 195. 

Bergman, Johannes, iii 203. 

Berlin, Romance of. i. 139. 

Berlington, John. i. 79, 80. 

Bernard’s Homilies on the Canticles, i. 
cxi, exit 

Bernard, Saint, Legend of. i. ccxli. 

Bernard, Andrew, u. 444. 

Bernard, Richard, iv. 278. 

Bernardinus. iii. 204. 

Berners, Lord. iii. 327, 342, 491. iv. 
102. his translation of Froissart’s 
Chronicle, ii. 172. 

Berners or Barnes Julyana. iii. 7, 8. 

Berai. i 136. ii. 245, 246. 

Bertrand du Guescelin, French romance 
of. ii. 185. 

Beryn, Tale of, or Merchant’s Second 
Tale. i. 148. ii. 273, 275, 289. 


Besalin, Ramon, Vidal de. iv. 172. 
Bestiare, a set of Metrical Fables from 
Esop. ii. 414. 

Betham's Military Precepts, iv. 220. 
Bethuniensis Eberhardus. iii. 177. Latin 
poem on the Art of Versification by. 
iii. 4. 

Beuves de Han ton, Romance of, by Peru 
Labbe. See Sir Beavis. 

Bever’s Manuscript Chronicle, i. cxiv. 
Beverley, Peter, iv. 310. 

Bevis of Southampton, Romance of. iii. 

425. See Sir Bevis. 

Beza, Theodore, iii. 445. iv. 259. 
Bibienna, Cardinal, iii. 237. 

Bible, History of the, by Leoninus. I. 
dx, di. 

Bible Hystoriaus la, ou lea Histoires 
Escolastres. i. cxiv. 

Bible allegorised, i. edix. 

Bible, a satire, by Hugues de Bercy. 

i. 39. 

Bible, i. 220, 242. iii. 52. Heroick poem 
on the History of, by Apolinaris. iii. 
198. Translated into Latin by Saint 
Jerom. ii. 327. Metrical Version of. 

ii. 415, 416. History of, allegorised 
in Latin Verse, by Petrus de Riga. 

ii. 4. 

Bible, translated by William Bedwell. 

iii. 388. 

Bible Guiot de Provins, notice of. 
i. 39. 

Bible, la, au Seignor de Berze, notice 
of. i. 39. 

Biblise Moralizationes. i. edix. 

Bidpai’s Pilpay’s Fables. ’ See Pilpay's 
Fables. 

Bilfrid. i. cxxix. 

Biorner, M. i. 13. 

Bird, William, iii. 342. 

Birinus, Saint, History of, represented 
on the anrient font in Winchester ca- 
thedral, Sc c. i. cxiv. Account of. i. 
exxi. Life of. i. clxx. 

Biscop, Benedict, i. cxxiii, cxxxii 
Blair, or Blare, Robert, ii 157, 158. 
Blair Araaldi Relationes, by Blind 
Harry, ii. 157. 

Blandamoure, Sir, Romance of. i 149. 
ii 40. 

Blase, Bishop, iv. 176. 

Blasts of Retrait from Plaies, the Se- 
conds and Third, iv. 113. 
Blaunpayne, Michael, i. clxx, 51. 
Blazon of Jealousie, by R. T. iv. 912. 
Blesensu, archdeacon of London, i. 
137. 
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Blcnedow of Brytaine, a poem, by 
Kyffin. iv. 878* 

Blind Harry. ii 157 to 186. hi 160. 

Blois, Peter dew i cliii, dvii, dx. ii. 384, 
484. iii. 177, 186, 853, 855, 2 56. 

Blois, William da* i* diii his tragedy 
de Flaura et Marco, and a comedy 
called Alda, ii* 65. 

Blomefield, William, iii. 868, 369. 

Blomefield’s Blossoms, or Campe of 
Philosophy, iii* 368. 

Blondel, his story apparently apocry- 
phal. i 116. 

Blondell de Nesle, Minstrel to Richard 
the First. L 115, 180. 

Blondus Flavins, i cxlvii. 

Blount's Andent Tenures, iii. 357. 

Blundeville, or Blondeville, Thomas, 
iv. 96. 

Boar's Head, Custom of the. iii. 487. 

Boccaca. L dxxviii, cxd, cc, ccxxh, 
ccxxiv, ccxli, cclvi, cclxiv, cclxv, 
cdxvi iii. 385. iv. 41, 74, 175, 888, 
293, 894, 896, 297, 899, 815, 319. 

Boccace’s Epistle to Pinus, translated 
by Lord Surrey, iii. 31 1. 

Boccado Giovanni, i. 142. ii. 23, 177, 
179, 180, 181, 188, 183, 184, 186, 

187, 188, 189, 190, 192, 197, 220, 

881, 298, 849, 851, 858, 859, S6T, 

897, 317, 328, 357, 362, 377, 379, 

380, 393, 487. iii 26, 50, 58, 167, 
178, 213. 

Boccado's Fhoatrato. ii. 221. 

Boccus and Sidrake, a Romance, ii 
408,409. 

Bodenham, John. iv. 103. 

Boerhaave. i cxvi. 

Boethius, i civ, cxiii, cxvih, cxxvi, 
cxxxi, cxlv, dxxxi. ii. 204, 223, 293, 
295, 307, 342, 843, 385, 417, 437. 
iii 44, 134, 148, 178, 257. 

Boileau. ii. 218. iii. 200. 

Bokenham, Osbern. i 15. ii 449. 

Boleyne, Anne, iii 813, 334, 342, 436. 

Boleyne, George, Viscount Rochfotd. 
hi 326, 327, 328, 341. 

Bolton, Edmund, iii 310. iv. 98, 101, 

102 . 

Bonaventure de Coena et Pasnone Do- 
mini, et Pcenis S. Marias Virginia, 
translated into English Byrnes by 
Rob. de Brunne. i. 81* 

Bonner, Bishop of London, ii 74. 
iii 313. 

Booke of Certaine Triumphs, ii. 171. 

Boibonius's Epigrams, translated by 
Kendall, iv. 259. 


Borde, Andrew, ii 867, 446, 447. St 
354 to 367. Iv. 160. 

Bord. i. 153. 

Boriase's History of Cornwall, i. xxrvii 

Borron, Robert, i 153. ii 917, 42S. 
his Translation of the Romance of 
Lancelot du Lac. i 118. his continua- 
tion of the Saint- GraaL i 138. his 
Ensienrement de Merlin, ou Roman 
de Saint-Graai i 138. 

Boscam, Herbert, life of Thomas of 
Becket, by. i 89. 

Bosham, Herbert, iii 72. 

Botoner, William. iL 425. hi 251. 

Bottom the Weaver, iii 183. 

Bouchier, John, Lord Berners. iiL 327, 
342,431. iv. 102. 

Bouge of Court, by Skdton. iiL 173, 
174, 175. 

Boulay. iii 202. 

Boun o Hamsun Ystori i x xx ix . 

Bduquassiere, by Jean de CourcL h. 
424. 

Bourdour, Account of die. ii 5. 

Bo villus, or Bullock, Henry, hi 263. 

Boxhornius. iii 3. 

Boy Bishop, Ceremony of Shew ii 82. 
hi 202, 215, 216, 217. iv. 127, 128, 
146, 147, 148, 149. 

Boy arid the Mantle, or le Court Man- 
tel, Story o£ i vii 

Boy&rdo. i. xxii, 136. ii 244. 

Boxmanni, CardinaL iii 243. 

Bradshaw, Henry, hi 13 to 23. 

Bradwardine, archbishop, ii 294, 2 55, 
311. 

Braham, John, ii 390L 

Brandon, Charles and Henry. iiL 277. 
Account of. iv. 165. Epitaphia on, by 
Wilson, iv. 259. 

Brandt, Sebastian, hi 74, 80. 

Bretomanna Saga, i lix. 

Breton, Guillaume, le. i. dxvii, dxx. 

Breton, Nicholas, iv. 227, 316. 

Breviari d’ Amor, by Eymegau de Be- 
zers. i ecliii 

Breviarie of Britaine, by T. Twyne. 
iv. 221. 

Breviary of Health, by Andrew Borde, 
hi 354, 360. 

Brian, Sir Francis. See Bryan. 

Brice, Thomas, iv. 178. 

Bridlington, or Beriington, John. L 79^ 

sa 

Briggam, or Britain, Nicholas. hr. 
176. 

Brirodey's Translation of Vir^U's Bu- 
colics, and Fourth Georgic.iv. 23a 
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Britannia Eremita. i. xiii 
Brithnoth, Ofla's Ealdorman, Ode in 
praise of. L 2. 

British Muse, by Thomas Hayward, 
iv. 103. 

Britons, their migration to Armorica, 
i. viii 

Britte or Brithe, Walter, ii. 123. 
Broadgate Hall, Oxford, Account of. 
iii 375. 

Bromele, abbot of Hyde monastery. 

iii. 269. 

Brooke, William de. L 126. 

Brooke* Thomas, iv. 302. Arthur, iv. 
300, 301, 902. 

Brown, prebendary of Westminster. 

iv. 221. 

Browne, William, i ccxxix, ccxxx. iii. 
183, 227, 228. 

Bruce, Robert, King of Scots, poem on, 
by John Barbour, ii. 65, 154, 155, 
156, 157. 

Bruit, le Petit, by Raufe de Boun. i. 66. 
Brun, Moss. Le, Avantures d* Apolo- 
nius de Thyr, par. i 185. 

Brunetti Larini wrote his Tesoro in 
French, i. 150. account of his Tosero. 
iv. 61. 

Brunetto’s Tesoretto, and Tesoro. ii 422. 
iv. 60, 77. 

Brunne, Robert de. iii 411. his trail** 
lation of the Manuel de Peche a free 
version, i. 62. See Robert de Brunne. 
Bruno's Epigrams, translated by Ken. 
dali iv. 259. 

Brits, or Bruce, Robert, poem on. ii 65. 
See Bruce. 

Brut, a French Romance by Wace. 

i 66. ii 173. 

Brut, Romance of. ii 378. 

Brut of Tyailio, translated by the Rev. 
P. Roberts, i. ix. 

Bruto, Liber de* et de Gestis Anglorum, 
metrificatus. i 66. 

Brot-y-Brenhined,or Hist, of the Kings 
of Britain, translated into Latin by 
Geoffirey of Monmouth, i viii to xviii. 
Bryan, Sir Franck, iii 114, 31% 326, 
327, 341. 

Bryan, Reginald, iii 170. 

Brytayne lytel, and Ponthus and G* 
lyce. iii 6a 
Bucer. iii 464. iv. 279. 

Buchannan. iii 207, 283, 354. 
Buckhurst, Lord. See Sackville, Tho- 

Bucolics of Virgil, translated. See 
Virgii 


Bullock, Henry, iii. 263. 

Bulloign, Godfrey of. See Godfrey. 
Bulloker, William, iii. 7. iv. 17a 
Bulman, John, ii 442. 

Burgh, Thomas, i 15. 

Burgh, Benedict, ii 377. Hi 1, 7. 
'Burlacus. iii 273. 

Burton, Robert, i. 66. ii. 267. 

Burton, John, alias Robert, iv. 12% 
252, 262, 300, 314. 

Bury’s Philobiblion. i cxiv. 

Bury, Richard of. See Richard. 
Buryal and Resurrection of Christ, an 
interlude, by Bale. Hi. 362. 

Burying of the Masse, in Rithme. iv. 
21 . 

Bussy d' Amboise, Tragedy of, by Chap- 
man. iv. 276. 

Buttis, Doctor, iii 361. 

Byngham, William, iii 244. 
Byrchensau, Maurice, ii 442. 

Byron, Charles, Duke o£, a Play. iv. 
276. 


C. 


C. H. i e. Henry Cbettle. iv. 116. 

C. H. i. e. Henry Constable, iv. 117. 
C. T. iv. 18. 

Cacan or Cacanus. i. cxcviii 
Caedmon, i 1, 2. 

Caesar, i xxrii. 

Caesar, Julius, Romance of. i cxcv, ccvii. 
Caesar's Commentaries, translated into 
French by Jean Du Chesne. ii 425. 
translated by Golding, iv. 299. by 
Tiptoft. Earl of Worcester, iv. 240. 
Cairels Elias, a Troubadour of Peri* 


gord. iii 7a 

Calaileg and Damnag. i 134. Sae PiL 


pay's Fables. 
Calender, 


an Italian comedy, by Bibi* 
enna. iii 237. 


Calilah u Dumnah. i. dxxxi, ccxxviu, 
ccxlvi. 

Calisto, a masque, by Crown, Hi 227. 

Calixtus the Second, i. xxi 

Calligraphy, Account of the specimens 
of. i cxxix. 

Callimachus and Chryaorrhoe, the 
Loves of, a Romance. H. 183. 

Callinicus, inventor of the Grecian 
fire, i 169. 

Calliopius. i cxlvi 

Callisdnea. i 127, 133, 135. 

Callot. iii 104. 

Caltha Poetarum. iv. 820. 
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Calvin, John. in. 149, 267, 447, 453, 
464. 

Camhrensis Gynldus. i. clviii, clix, 
dx, 105, 135. iL 148, 239, 240. 

Cambucas, by Vincent Beauvab. i. ccxiiL 

Cambyses, Play of, by Preston, iv. 114. 

Camden, William, i. clxvi. iv. 207, 227. 

Camera obscura discovered by Roger 
Bacon, ii. 242. 

Camillus Julius, iii. 239. 

Camoens. ii. 242. 

Campaspe and Alexander, Play of. 
iv. 249. 

Campbell, Dr. iv. 103. 

Campden, Hugh, Translation of the 
Romance of Sidrac b jr. ii. 40. 

Campe of Philosophy, iii. 368. 

Campeden, Hugh, or Caumpeden, Ro- 
mance of Boccus and Sidrake, by. 

ii. 408. 

Campion, Edmund, iv. 115, 116, 226. 
Thomas, iv. 298. 

Campo di Fior, or the Flourie Field of 
Four Languages of M. Claudius 
Desainliens. iv. 293. 

Candidus Petrus, ii. 358.. 

Canning, William, iii. 447, 451. See 
Rowlie or Chatterton. 

Cantacuzenus, John. ii. 183. 

Canterbury Tales, i. ccxxxvii. iv. 27. 

Canterbury Tales, by Chaucer : 

— Chanon Yemen’s Tale. ii. 2, 260. 

— Frankelein’s Tale. ii. 137, 229, 
237, 239 to 249, 273. 

— Freere’s Tale. ii. 226. 

— Clerk of Oxenford*s Tale. ii. 249, 
250, 251, 252. 

— Knight’s Tale. ii. 6, 55, 169, 170, 
179, 193, 203, 223, 224, 383. iii. 105. 

Man of Lowe’s Tale. ii. 169, 185. 

333. 

— Merchant's Tale. ii. 225, 227, 
229, 230, 256, 257, 258. iii. 174. 

Miller's Tale.ii.215, 258,259, 260, 

261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266. iii. 98. 

Monke's Tale. ii. 67, 118, 267. 

— Non nes Priest's Tale. ii. 47, 229, 
253, 258. iii. 53. 

Wife of Bath’s Tale. ii. 226, 272, 

333. 

— Prologue to die Wife of Bath's 
Tale. iL 70, 256, 260. 

— Reve’s Tale. i. 267. 

— Sompnour's Tale. ii. 114, 260, 
268, 280. 

Shipman’s Tale. ii. 267. 

— Squier's Tale. ii. 5, 169, 233. 

Canticles of Solomon, versified, iv. 3. 


Metrical Commentary on, by Dudley 
Fenner, iv. 142. In English veise, 
by Spenser, iv. 142. 

Cantilenas, or Poetical Chronicles. L 96. 
Canute, King, History of. i. xlvii. 
Capanee, Romantic poem of. L 89. 
Capella Marcianos, ii. 384. iii. 5. 
Capella Mardanus de Nupdis Phikdo- 
giae et MercuriL iL 227. 

Capellanus, Joannes. iL 344. 

Capgrave, John. iL 3 55, 3 56. transla- 
tor of a life of St. Catharine. iL 514 
Capuano, Benedict. iiL 207. 

Cards and Card-playing, Account o£. 

iii. 144. 

Carew, Sir Geoige. i. 89, 91. 

Carew, Thomas, iii. 225. 

Carew, Sir Nicholas, iii. 342. 

Cario’s Chronicle. iiL 139. 

Carlile, Christopher, iv. 279. 

Carlisle, Alexander, Serimnt of the Min , 
strillis unto King Edward IV. iL 
446. 

Carman’s Whistle, a Ballad, iv. 117. 
Carmelian, Peter, iii. 81. 

Carolina Vaddnalia, by John Bridling- 
ton. L 80. 

Carnotensh Bernardus. iiL 5. 

Caroli Gesta secundum Turpsnum. 

i. 92^ 

Carols, Account of. iii. 46, 426, 427, 
428. iv. 131. 

Carowles, certayne goodly, to be songe 
to the Glory of God. iv. 131. 
Carpentier. i. clxviiL 
Carpen tier's Supplement to Du Cange. 

ii. 10, 22, 43, 48, 80, 81, 224. 

Carr, Earl of Somerset iii. 225. 

Carr, Nicholas, iv. 157. 

Carter, Peter, iv. 256. 

Case is Altered, Play of. iv. 116. 
Cassianus, Joannes. L 15. iL 417. 
Caariodorus. i. civ, cxxxi. iL 314, 315 
Castelione, Lapus de. n. 323, 358. 
Casdglio'8 il Cortegiano, translated by 
Thomas Hoby. iv. 195. 

Castle of Love, by Bishop Grosthead. 
i. 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88. Translated 
from the Spanish by Lord Berners. 

iii. 342. 

Castle of Honour, iii. 35. 

Castle of Labour, a poem, by Barclay. 

iii. 35, 80. 

Castle of Memorie, translated by Wil- 
liam Full wood. iv. 168. 

Casulis, Jacobus de. ii. 349, 350, 418. 
Catechismus Pauli nus, by Mulcaster. 

iv. 169. 
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Catharine, Saint, Play of, by Geoffrey 
abbot of Dunstable, i. cznL iL 68. 
iv. 148. 

Catharine, Saint, Play of, acted by the 
monks of St. Dennis, iii. 194, 201. 

Cato. iv. 278. 

Cato’s Morals, translated, L 89. iii. 2, 
3,4,6. 

Catullus, iv. 238. 

Causa Dei, by Brawardine.ii. 224. 

Cave, Henry, Narration of the Fall of 
Paris Garden, by. iv. 114. 

Cavyll, or Cavil, iv. 40, 92. 

Caxton. i. clxxvii, clxxxix, cxc, cxciii, 
cxcvii, cxcix, ccxxiii, ccxxiv, ccxxxiv, 
ccxl, ccxli, ccxlii, 15, 66, 131, 142, 
149. ii. 172, 315, 350, 400, 421. iii. 
2, 6, 29, 90, 46, 62. 

Caxton's Morte Arthur. L 160. 

Caxton’s Troye Boke. ii. 241. 

Caxton’s Ovid. iii. 341. Epilogue to 
Chaucer’s Book of Fame. iv. 176. 

Cecil, Sir William, iii. 310. 

Cedrenus. i. cxvii. iii. 197. 

CefH, Philip, ii. 317. 

Ceffio, Philip, or Christopher, i. 129. 

Ceiris, a Fable of Nisus and Scylla. 
iv. 232. 

Celestinus. i. ccxl. 

Celsus Apuleius. i. cxxxviii. „ 

Celtes Conradus, an early dramatic 
writer and Larin poet. iii. 204, 241, 
279. 

Celts, human skulls used by them for 
drinking-cups. i. xxxiii. 

Cendrata Ludovicus. i. ccxxxix. 

Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, les. iv. 304. 

Cent Histoires Tragiques of Belleforest, 
iv. 318. 

Cento Novelle Antiche. i. cc, ccxxii, 
ccxxvii, ccxxxi, ccxxxviii, cclvi. 

Ceolfrid. i. cxxxi, cxxxii. 

Cephalus and Procris. iv. 243. 

Cerisier. ii. 340. 

Certain Meters by Sir Thomas More, 
iii. 384. 

Certaine Triumphes, Booke of. iL 171. 

Certaine Noble Story es. iv. 315. 

Certamen inter Jobannem et Barones, 
versified, i. 92. 

Cervantes, i. eexliv, 114, 136. ii. 248. 

Cesarius. L ccliv. 

Ceyx and Alcione, Histone of, drawn 
into English Meeter by William 
Hubbard, iv. 239. 

Chadworth, bishop of Lincoln, iii 246. 

Chalcondylas Demetrius, iii. 250. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, iv. 220, 293. 


Chance of the Dolorous Lover, a poem, 
by Christopher Goodwin, iii. 368. 

Chanson d boire, or Drinking-ballad, 
the first, iv. SO. 

Chant, Royal, ii. 900. 

Chaos of Histories, iv. 99, 101, 103, 315. 

Chapman, George, a dramatic poet. i. 
dxxix. iii. 220, 224. iv. 116, 269, 
270, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277. 

Chardin. L xxvi. 

Charette, La, Roman, par Cresrien 
de Troyes. L 139. ii. 317. 

Charicell and Drosilla, Loves of, a 
romance, ii. 183. 

Charite, William, i. 91. 

Charito, Romance of. ii. 188. 

Charlemagne, i. xii, xix, xx, xxiii, lviii, 
lix, lx, lxi, lxxiii, evii, exx, exxv, 
cxxvii, exxx, cxcviii. 

Charlemagne, Romance of. L 92, 112, 
127, 139, 141, 149. iL 44, 299, 302. 

Charles the Bald. i. cxx. 

Charles the Fifth, Account of his Col- 
lection of Books. L cxiih 

Charles the Fifth. iiL 239. 

Charles, Duke of Biron, Play of. iv. 275. 

Chardry, author of the French romances, 
the Life of St. Josaphat and the 
Seven Sleepers, and a poem called Le 
petit plet. l. 198. 

Charrier, Alain. iL 177, 362. 

Chateau d* Amour translated by Robert 
de Brunne. L 82, 88. 

Chateau d* Amour, a French poem, 
erroneously ascribed to Bishop Gros- 
seteste. i. 82. 

Chatelain de Courcy. ii. 299. 

Cbatterton, Thomas. iL 451 to 474, 476, 
477. 

Chatterton, George, iv. 279. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, i. vii, clvii, clxxviii, 
clxxxi, cxc, ccxii, ccxiii, ccxxi, 
ccxxxii, ccxxxvii, ccxxxix, ccxlii, 
eexliii, ccxlvii, ccliv, cclv, cclvi, cdxv, 
40, 72, 78, 129, 131, 132, 146, 147, 
148, 151, 177. iL 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 30, 
31, 41, 47, 53, 55, 57, 67, 69, 70, 90, 
114, 118, 137, 142, 169, 170, 174, 
176, 177, 178, 185, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 197, 198, 200 to 220, and 
to the end of Sect. xvui. 305, 909, 
315, 328, 329, 332, 343, 353, 354, 
359, 361, 383, 437. iiL % 4, 13, 46,' 
47, 53, 58, 65, 90, 92, 98, 102, 146, 
156, 174, 178, 265, 298, 310, 320, 
341, 360, 364, 378, 389. iv. 27, 136, 
152, 158, 176, 177, 241, 253, 263, 
280, 293. 
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Chaundler, Thomas. it 844. 

Chertsay, Andrew, iii. 86a iv. 138. 

Cbeas, Game ot li. 350^ 351, 404. 

Cheater, Foundation of the Abbey of, 
a poem, by Bradshaw, iii. 14, 15. 

Cheater Mysteries, or Whitson Playes. 

ii. 76. Account of the. iL 15, 16. 
iiL 42,44. 

Cheater Plays attributed to Randoll 
Higdon. it 77. Period of their first 
appearance. iL 77. 

Chestre, Thomas, iii. 418. 

Chettle, Henry, iv. 116, 117, 209, 264. 

Chevalier au Signe, l’Ystoire du, a ro- 

• mance. iL 149. 

Chevalrye, or Knighthood, Booke of 
the Order o£, translated out of French. 
iL 172. 

Chevelere Asaigne, or De Cigne, or 
Knight of the Swan, Romance of. 

ii. 149. 

Child Bishop, Song of the. iv. 146. 

Childe Ippomedone, Romance of. L 
142. 

Children of the Chapel Stript and Whipt. 
hr. 113. 

Chilperic, King, Two Books of Latin 
Verses by. L cuxviL 

Chiron. L cxxxviii. 

Chopping Knives, a ballad, iv. 117. 

Chorle and the Bird, a poem, by Lid- 
gate. i. dxxxL iiL 58. 

Chrestien of Troys, Roman du Graal 
et Roman de Perceval le Galois, by. 
L 137, 138. 

Chretien de Troyes, not author of the 
Saint- GraaL i. 138. account of his 
works still extant. L 200. 

Chreuxpeckh, Friedrich von, a German 
knight in the English service. iL 167. 
account of his wars. iL 167. 

Christ, the History of the Childhood 
of, a poem. iiL 12. A poem on the 
Passion of, by Walter Kennedie. 

iii. 146. 

Christ, Spousage of a Virgin to, by 
Alcock, bishop of Ely. iii. 82. 

Christ in his Twelfth Tear, interlude 
of, by John Bale. iii. 362. 

Christ’s Passion, Ac. Flay oC iL 84. a 
tragedy, by Gregory Narianien. iii. 
196. 

Christ’s Resurrection, a poem on. iL 70. 

Christ’s Dialogues in HelL iii. 42. 

Christ’s Kirk on tha Green, a poem. iii. 
146. 

Cbristi Plsssaonis et Rc sm rectio ni f 
Gesta. L 78. 


Chrili Deacensui ad Inferos, a rnHgjaur 
drama. iiL 42^ 915. 

Christi de Fassione. iL 322. 

Cbristi Gesta Salvatoria. iiL 43. 

Christian and Jew, metrical dialogue 
between, by Sidonius. iiL 5, 64. 

Christian Friendship, by Norton, tv. 
216. 

Christina of Fisa. ii. 177, 377, 994. 
Morale Proverbes of, by Whhrille, 
earl of Rivers. iL 449b 

Christine of Fisa. L 226. 

Christmas, a Latin poem on, by John 
Opicius. iiL 247. 

Christmas Carols. iiL 426, 427, 438. 

iv. 131. 

Christmas Recreations, by Robinson, 
iv. 214. 

Christopher, Saint, Legend ot i. exlvL 
Life of. L 18. 

Christophenon, John, Latin tragedy of 
Jephtha, by. iiL 207. 

Chronica Novella, by Herman Komar, 
i. dxxxii, cck iL 323. 

Chronica Chronicorum, by Theodoric 
Engelhusen. ii. 317. iiL 139. 

Chromes d’Isidoro. iL 915. 

Chronica Regnorum. L 97, 103- 

Chronicle of St Albans, i. clxxxiL 

Chronicle of Brutes, in English vena, 
by Arthur Kelton. iv. 29, 30. 

Chronicle of the Emperors, by Richard 
Reynholds. iv. 169. 

Chronicles of England, by Csxton. iL 
315. 

Chronicles of the Kings of England, 
iii. 13, 14. 

Chroaicon of St Denis, i. ccxii. 

Chronicon breve, by Casaodcrus. iL 
315. 

Chronicon Trojar. L 92. 

Chronicum Bntannorum. L 190. 

Chronicum Magnum. L 190. 

Chrysanaleia, by A. M unday. iv. Il5. 

Chry so- Triumph os, a city pageant, by 
A. Munday. iv. 115. 

Chrysoloras. iL 358. iiL 262. 

Chrysostom, Saint i. cxxiL 

Church, the Figure of our Mother holy, 
oppressed by the French king, a po em 
by Barclay. iiL 80. 

Churche, Daniel. iiL 7. 

Churchyard, Thomas. iiL 297. iv. 38, 
39, 83, 103, 215. 

Chyld Bysshop, Song of the. iv. 146. 

Chytraus, Postils of, iv. 239. 

Cicero. Lcvii, cxiii, cxxi, cxlviL it 229, 
253, 325, 327, 377, 421, 425, 429. 
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iiL 52, 134, 136, 177, 239, 242, 249, 
274, 278. iv. ss, 155. Translated by 
Lawrence Premierfait iL 372, 425. 
Dialogue on Friendship, translated 
into English by Tiptoft earl of Wor- 
cester. iii 251. Familiar Epistles, 
translated by Skelton, iii. 162. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, poem on the 
Death of, by N. Grimoald. iiL 346. 

Cicero’s Epistles, translated by Fleming, 
iv. 229. Oration for the Poet Archies, 
translated by Drant. iv. 258. Orations, 
translated, iv. 258. Dream of Sdpio, 
translated, iii. 369. 

Cinnamus. iL 183. 

Cinquante Balades. ii. 337 to 342. 

Circe and Ulysses, masque on the story 
of, by William Brown, iii. 227, 228. 

CitharisUe, account of the. i. 94. 

Citie of Ladies, French romance of the, 
iL 44. 

Citie of CWilitie. iv. 294. 

Citie of Dames, a comedy, by Brian 
Annesley. iii. 363. 

Citta di Vita, by Matteo Palmeri. iii. 
134, 14a 

City of God, by St. Austin. L ccxxxi, 

OCXXXY, ccxlvi. 

City of Ladies, Romanoe of the. L ccxxxi. 

City Heiress, by Mrs. Behn. iii. 225. 

Claudian. L 104, 145, 146, 147, 151. 
ii. 226, 290. 

Clavell, John. iv. 223. 

Clem Clawback© and Prig Pickthanke, 
picture of. iv. 193. 

Cleomades, Romance of. i. 139. 

Cleomenes and Juliet, Historie of. iv. 
302. 

Clerc, John. iii. 312. 

Clere, Sir Thomas, |>oetical epitaph on, 
by Lord Surrey, m. 311. 

Clergy, Satirical Ballad cm the. i. 38. 

CiencaHs Discipline, by Peter Al- 
phonsus. i.clxxxi, ccxv, ccxl, ccxlvi, 
cclv. 

Clerke of Tranent, his Scotch version 
of the Exploits of Gawaine. iii. 417. 

Clitophon and Leucippe. iv. 277. 

Cloris, or Complaynt of the Passion of 
the Despised Sheppard, by W. Smyth, 
iv. 227. 

Coccaie Martin. iiL 181, 182. 

Cockneys, King of the. iiL 230. 

Codex Argenteus. L 1. 

Cerium Britanmcum, a masque, by 
Thomas Carew. iii. 225. 

Cognates Gilbertus. iv. 242. 

Colbrond, Song of. i. 93. 


Coldwril, or Colvil, George. iL 345. 

Colebrooke, Mr., his version of the 
Sanscrit Hitopades. i. 135. 

Colet, Dean. in. 259, 265, 271. his 
Grammatices Rudiments. iL 117. 

Colin Clout, by Skelton. iiL 163, 169, 
170. 

Collection of Choice Flowers, by Ffcs- 
geflry. iv. 103. 

College of Poetry, founded in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, by Maximilian the 
First. iiL 241. 

Collins, William, iii. 365. iv. 117, 309. 

Cologne, three Kings of. iii. 11. 

Colona or Columna. ii. 422. 

Columella, i. cviL 

Coluthus’s Rape of Helen, translated 
by Marlowe, iv. 260. 

Colvil, or ColdweU, George, ii. 345. 

Comedies et Tragedian, by William of 
Blois. i. diiL 

Comedies Sacra, by Gawin Douglas. 
iiL 123. 

Comestor, Peter, ii. 414. iiL 15. Scho- 
lastic History of, translated into 
French. L cxi, cxiv. 

Commandments, versified by Whytting- 
ham. iiL 459. 

Com media de Greta, ii. 66. 

Commedia il Divine, di Dante, iv. 60, 
61, 62, 63 to 78. 

Commendation of True Poetry, iv. 318. 

Commune Defhnctorum,by Stanyhurst. 
iv. 226. 

Comnena, Anna, the Alexiad of. L 54, 
169. iL 183. 

Comoedia, a work© in rhyme, by H. N. 
iv. 26. 

Compagna del Confelone established 
for the purpose of performing mys- 
tery-plays. ii. 84. 

Complaint against the Stiff-necked Pa- 
pists, in verse, by Mardiley. iv. 18. 

Complaint, a poem, ascribed to Anne 
Boleyn. iii. 342. 

Complaynt of the Fapyngo. iiL 92, 105, 
143, 146. 

Complete Angler, iv. 265. 

Compound of Alchemic, by George 
Ripley. iL 449. 

Comus, a masque, by Mikon. iiL 228, 
307. 

Conan and Rosmilhu L cxcvii. 

Concubranus, MS. Life of. iiL 77. 

Conferaio A mantis, by Gower, ii. 65, 
306, 307, 308, 318. ii L 62, 81. iv. 176. 

Confutation of Mile* Hoggard, by 
Crowley, hr. 21. 
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Confutation to the Answer of a Wicked 
Ballad, iv. SI. 

Conquest of Jerusalem by Godfrey of 
Bulloigne, theatrical representation 
o£ ii. 80. 

Conrade, Emperor, Latin poem on the 
Expedition of, against the Saracens, 
by Gunther, i. clxx. 

Consolation of Lovers, ill. 46. 

Consolation of Philosophy, by Boethius, 
translated into various languages, ii. 
842, 343, 344. 

Consolation of the Monkes, by Eccard. 

ii. 343. 

Consolation of Theology, by John Ger- 
son. ii. 343. 

Constable, Henry, iv. 99, 103, 1 17, 209. 

Constantine, Emperor, ii. 43. 

Constantinople, Prose History of the 
Siege of, by Gunther, i. clxx. 

Constantinopolis Christiana, by Du 
Cange, i. 171. 

Constant us. i. civ. 

Contemptu Mundi de,by Pope Innocent 
the Third, i. cclxi. 

Continent by Rhasis, an Asiatic phy- 
sician. ii. 276. 

Conversion of Swerers, by Stephen 
Hawes, iiu 45. 

Conway, Sir John. iv. 310. 

Cooper, Mrs. L 109. 

Cooper, John. iv. 299. 

Copia Scedulae valvis domini regis ex- 
istentis in Parliamento suo lento 
apud Westmonasterium, mense Mar- 
ch anno regni Henri ci Sexti vice- 
simo octavo, a satirical ballad stuck on 
the gates of the royal palace, i. 62. 

Copland, Robert. L ccxxxvi. iv. 138. 

Coprario, or Cooper, John. iv. 299. 

Cor et Oculum, Disputatio inter, i. 
dxii. 

Corbet, Bishop, iii. 454. 

Corbian, Pierre, iii. 29, 56. 

Corbichon, John. ii. 422. 

Corderoy, Mathurine. iii. 5. 

Cornish, Thomas, iii. 73. William, a 
poet and musician, iii. 188. 

Cornouaille a province of Bretagne in 
France, ii. 512. 

Coraubyence, Girard, or Comubiensis 
Giraldus. i. 91. 

Cornwaile, John. i. 6. 

Corona Predosa, by Stephen a Sabio. 
ii. 186. 

Cora, Lambert li. i. 143. 

Corvini, Mattheo, king of Hungary, iii. 
242. 


Cosens, Dr. iv. IS. 

Cosmographia Mundi, by John Plum, 

iii. 248. 

Cosmographie, by Heylin. L 199, 261. 
Cosmographie, le premier livre de la, in 
verse, by John Mallard, ii. 444. 

Cossa, Jean, ii 424. 

Cosyn, William, dean of Wells, iii 132. 
Cotgrave. i. 71. 

Council of the High Priests, an inter- 
lude, by John Bale, iii 362. 

Courci, Jean de. ii 424. 

Courteauisae, Jean de. ii 424. 

Court of Sapience, translated by Car- 
ton. i clxxvii ccxlii 
Court of Love, Tribunal of the. i 151. 

ii 295, 301. 

Court of Love, a poem, by Chaucer. 

ii. 301. iii. 92. 

Court of Venus, moralised, iv. 178. 
Courte of Virtue, by J. Hall. iv. 3, 250. 
Court Mantel, le, or the Boy and the 
Mantle, story of. i viL 
Courtier of Castilio, translated, iv. 35, 
195. 

Courtier's Life, by Sir Thomas Wyat. 

iii 323. 

Coventry Mysteries, and Plays, Account 
of. i. 95. ii 129, 363. iii 36, 42. 
Coverdale's Bible, iii. 456. 

Coved ce, an old Scots poem. iii. 144. 
Cowper, the Fearful Fantyses of the 
Florentyne. iv. 308. 

Cox, Dr. Richard, iii. 207. 

Cox, Leonarde. iv. 156. Tract on Rbe- 
torick, by. iii 270. 

Coxeter, Thomas, iii. 227. iv. 104, 227, 
235, 241, 249, 258, 26a 
Cranmer, archbishop, iv. 21, 28. 
Cranstoun, David, iii 124. 

Creation of the World, Miracle Play 
of. ii. 70, 128. 

Creed of Saint Athanasius, versified, 
i. 25. 

Creeds, the Nicene, Apostolic, and 
Athanasian, versified by Whytting- 
ham and Clement Marat. iii 452. 
Crescentiis, Peter de. ii 422. 
Crescembeni. 1. 143. ii. 49, 299. 

Crake, Richard, iii 252. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Lord, a ballad on. 

iii. 428. 

Cromwell, Oliver, iii. 447. 

Chronicle of the Brutes, in English 
verse, by Arthur Kelton. iv. 29, 9a 
Crophill, John. iii. 31. 

Crowley, Robert, the printer, iii 186. 

iv. 11, 12. 
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Grown of Laurell, by Skelton. iii. 168, 
175 , 176, 177. 

Crucifixion, Poem on the. L 87, S5. 
Cruel Detter, by Wayer, a Ballet 
iv. 81. 

Cruget, Claude, iv. SIS. 

Cruaius Martinus. ii. 185. 

Cuckowe, William, iv. 117. 

Ctrientos de Viejas. i. xxii. 

Ciues, by Spenser, iv. 338. 

Cundyt of Comfort, by Fleming, iv. 
229. 

Cupid’s Whirligig, Flay of. iii. 824. 
iv. S15. 

Cupid, Banishment of, a Romance, 
iv. 308. 

Cupid and Psyche, Play of. iv. 115. 
Cupydo, serten Verses of, by Mr. Fayre. 
iv. 220. 

Curias and Florela, Romance of. ii. 186. 
Cursor Mundi, a Boke of Stories, i. 127. 
ii. 327. 

Curtms, William, Abbot of Bury, ii.365. 
Cnrtius, Quintus. L xxxiii, clxvii, 137. 
Cuthbert, St, Metrical Romance of. 

i. 16. 

Cyder, an early drink, Account of. 

ii. 264. 

Cymon and Iphigenia, by Boccacia 
ii. 183. iv. 298. 

Cynthia and Cassandra, by Bamefield. 
iv. 231. 

Cynthia’s Revels, by B. Jonson. iiL 
219, 890. 

Cyriac of Ancona, iii. 236. 

Cyropsedia, English Version of, by 
Grixnoald. iii. 345. 

Cyropedia of Xenophon, translated. 

it 421. iii. 241, 848, 875. 

CyveOog, Owain, Prince of Powis, a 
poem by. i. Ii 


D. 

D. G. iv. 227. 

D. J. iv. 139, 227. 

D. R. iv. 82. 

B. T. tv. 857. See Thomas Deloney. 

Domonologie, by James the First, 
i ccxi 

Damascene, John, it 276, his romance 
of Barlaam and Joeaphat i ccxxii, 
ccxxxiv, ccxl. 

Dkajnaacenus, translated into Latin by 
Robert Grosthead. i. clxxi. 

Damon and Pythias, Play of, by Ed- 
wards. iv. 110, 114. 

VOL. IV. 


Damonde and Pithias, Tragical Co- 
medye of. iv. 1 14. 

Dan Burnell’s Ass. ii 253. 

Dance of Death, by Lydgate, ii 363. 
in German Rymes, by Macaber, ii. 
364. translated into Latin, by Pe- 
trus Desrey. ii. 364. 

Dance-Maccabre, Account of. ii 43. 

Dancing, Account of. iii 224. 

Daniel Araaud, a Troubadour, ii 299, 
370. iii 57, 69. 

Daniel, the Prophet ii 325. Book of, 
paraphrased by Caedmon, i 2. 

Daniel, Samuel, iii 227. iv. 94, 99, 
108, 104, 225, 275. 

Dante, i 121, 150, 151. ii. 67, 177, 
179, 189, 226, 267, 298, 325, 326, 
362, 37 5, 424. iii 50, 53, 69, 130, 
134, 181, 296. iv. 60 to 78, 283, 
293. his explanation of Tragedy and 
Comedy, ii 67. 

Dares, Phrygius, de Bello Trojano. i. 
clxiii Translated into French Rymes 
by Godfrey of Waterford, i xxiii 
128, 129, 140. ii 224, 230, 378, 398, 
416. 

Darius, Romance of. i. ccxxix, ccxxx, 
ccli. 

Darius, King, Play of. iv. 153. 

Davenant Sir William, i. cc. iii 227. 

David, King, iii 136. History of. ii. 
43, 251. a newe Interlude on the 
two Synnes of. iv. 153. 

David’s Harp, Part pf the Harmony of. 

ii. 222. 

David’s Psalms, translated, Ac, See 
Psalms. 

David and Bathsheba. ii. 328, Play 
of, by George Peele. iv. 153. 

David and Goliah, Story of, exhibited 
in dumb show. iv. 173. 

Davie, Adam. i. ccviii, ccxiii, ccxvii. 
ii 47 to 64, 315. iii. 40, 397, 409, 
410, 412, 416. not the author of the 
Romance of Alexander, ii. 53. 

Davies* Critical History of Pamphlets. 

iii. 163. 

Davies, Sir John. iv. 320. 

Davison’s Poems, iii. 317. 

D’Avranches, Henry, or Henry the 
Versifier, i. 50. 

Davy, Adam. See Davie. 

Dawes, jEgidius. See Dewes. 

Day, John, the Printer, iv. 5. 

De Adventu et Interitu Antichrist!, a 
Latin Mystery published by Pea. ii. 68. 

Dead Man's Song, a ballad, i. cxxxi^. 

iii. 33. 
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Death and Life, Poem of. ii. 148. 

Death, Dance of, by Lydgate, fi. 363. 
translated, ii. 864. 

Death, Divine Poem on, by Michael 
Kildare, iii. 35. 

De Brooke, William, ii. 126. 

Decameron of Boccaccio, i. clrxviii, 
cclxiv. ii. 183, 186, 290, 282, 249, 
250. Translated into French by Lau- 
rence. ii. 372. iv. 319. 

Peceipts in Love, discoursed in a Co- 
medie of two Italian Gentlemen, and 
translated into English, iv. 816. 

De Cia, or Thri, an old French poet, 

ii. 343. 

Decker, or Dekker, Thomas, iii. 219. 
iv. 103, 117, 252, 963. 

Declaration of God’s Judgements at 
Paris Garden, by John Field, iv. 113. 

Dee, John. iii. 206. iv. 221, S09> 

Defence of Poetry, by Sir P. Sydney, 
iv. 95, 186. 

Defence of Women, by E. More. iv. 
145. 

Degore, Sir, Romance of. ii. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17. the printed version of, an 
unskilful rifacimento. ii. 13. Origin 
of the name. ii. 13. 

De Graville, Anna. ii. 181. 

De Grise, Jehan. i. 144. 

De Gulvorde, John. i. 27. 

De Hales, Thomas, i. 82. 

De Harnes, Michael Turpin’s Charle- 
magne translated by. ii. 415. 

De la Rue, his account of Anglo-Nor- 
man poetry, i. 66. his opinion upon 
the antiquity of the Bayeux tapestry, 
i. 68. 

Delight of the Soul, by Hawes, iii. 46. 

Deloney, Thomas, iv. 257. 

De Lyra, Nicholas, ii. 127. 356. 

De Meun, John. See John de Meun. 

Democritus, Junior, iv. 12a See Bur- 
ton. 

De Monte, Petrus, it 358. 

De Montibrt, Simon, Ballad on. i. 47. 

Demosthenes, iii. 239. Translated into 
German and English, iii. 275, 277. 
Seven Orations of, translated by T. 
Wilson, iv. 157. by Carr. iv. 209. 

Dempster, iii. 160. 

Denet, Gautier de, and Messenier’s 
version of Sir Percival. i. 138. 

Denis Pyramus, author of a French 
poem on the Ma r ty rdom of King St 
Edmund, i. 198. 

Denny, Sir Anthony, Poem on the 
Death of. iii. 331. 


De Or! ton, Adam, Bishop of Win- 
chester. i. 93. 

De Presles, Raoul, ii. 416. 

Dering, Edward, iv. 294. 

Dermod, King, Poem on his Expul- 
sion from hi* Kingdom of Ireland, 
i. 73, 89. 

Descriptio Hibernia, iv. 22T7 

Description of the Restle9se State of a 
Lover, a Poem, by Lord S u rre y. 

iii. 305. 

Desiderius. i. cxxi. 

Despauterius. i. cclxi." 

Desrey, Petrus, ii. 364. 

Destruction of Jerusalem, Romance o£ 
See Jerusalem. 

Destruction of Troy. See Troy. 

De Thri, or de Cis, an old French 
Poet ii. 343. 

Devereux, Richard, Poem on the Death 
of. iii. 331. 

De Vinesauf, Geoffrey, i clxx. 

Dewes, ASgidius, Preceptor'in French 
to Henry Eighth and Prince Arthur, 
&c. iii. 245. 

Dha Hoel, Welch Laws by. i. L 

Diactmus, Paulus. I exevtii. 

Diall for Daintie Darlings, iv. 316. 

Dialogue against the Pope, by Odin, 
Englished by Poynet iv. 12. 

Dialogue on Ptoveibes, by J. Heywood. 

iii. 376. 

Dialogue on Tribulation, by Shr Tho- 
mas More. iv. 154. 

Dialogues, Divine, by Dr. Henry 
More. 2. ccv. 

Diam&nt of Devotions, by A. Fleming. 

iv. 229. 

Diana, Latin Play of, by Comadus 
Celtes. Hi. 904. 

Diana, or the excellent Concettftil Son- 
nets of H. C. iv. 117. 

Diana of Montmayer, Romance o£ 
translated from Spanish by Thomas 
Wilson, iv. 167. 

Dickenson, iv. 243. 

Dictionarium Morale, by Bcrchorim. 
i. cclix. 

Dictys Cretensis. i. 198, 129, 14a H 
378. 

Didaco and Violenta, Tragical History 
of. iv. 249. 

Dido, Romance of. ii. 251. 

Dido, Play of, exhibited before Queen 
Elisabeth at Cambridge, iii. Sl^ 
21 1. before Cardinal Wolsey. iii. 259. 

Dido, Tragedy of, by Edward HahwdL 
iii. 367. 
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Dido, Queen of Carthage, Tragedy of, 
by Christopher Marloe. iv. 262. 

Dido and Eneas, Interlude of. iv. 262. 

Dldymus. ii. 327. 

Die Judidi Meditatio de, by Bede, 
translated into Saxon Verse, L cxxxiv. 

Diella, certaine Sonnets adjoyning to 
the Amorous Poeme of Dom Diego 
and Gineura, by R. L. Gentleman, 
iv. 311. 

Dietarie of Health, by Andrew Borde. 
iiL 36a 


Dietarie for the Clergy, iv. 28. 

> le 7s 

_ j Francis, iv. 84. 

Jorus Siculus translated. Hi, 163. 
by John Phrea. 248. 

Dion Cassius, it 314. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 4 Treatises 
of, translated Into Latin by John 
Erigena. L cxxxvL By Robert 
Grosthead. L dxxi, cxcvii, iiL 13a 
Dioecorides, Ancient MSS. of. L 
cxxxviiL 


Disripulus, or Herolt John. L cclxiv, 
cdxvL 

Diasconios, Syr Libeaux, Romance of. 
L eexx. 


JXscoverie of Campion the Jesuit, iv, 
115, 116. 

Discourse of English Poetrie, by Webbe. 
iiL 329. iv. 115, 116, 224. 

Disputacyon or Complaynt of the Heart 
thorough pierced with the lokynge of 
the Eye, Lytel Treatise caDeo. iiL 
34. 

Disputation betweene a Crystal Man 
and a Jewe, a Poem. iiL 64. 

Diasolution of the World, a Poem on 
the. L 131. 

Ditmar. L eexx. 

Ditty of the Amorous Spinett, a Poem, 
by Froissart. iL 90a 

Dives end Letarus, a Play, by R. 
Raddifie. in. 218. 

Doctrinale Metricum, by Berchorius. 
i cdxL 


Doctrinale Puerorum. iiL 173. 
Doctrine of Urines, by Andrew Bosde. 
ail. 360. 

Dodibrd, Robert L dxxiv. 

Dodmgton, Bartholomew, iv. 207. 
DodipolL Doctor, the Wisdom of, a 
Hay. iv. 304. 

Dolce, Lodorico. IL 315. iv. 313. 
Dolman, John. iv. 39. 

Dolopathoe, or Seven Seges of Greece, 
Romance o£ iL 297. 


Dorn Johans, ii. 297. 

Domesdie Book. L 13. 

Domitian. L lxviL 

Donatus, JBlius. L exxi. U. 117, 327. 

Doni. L ccxxviii 

Doni’s Morall Philosophic, from the 
Italian, by Sir T. North, iv. 95. 

Donne, John. iv. 100, 102. 

Donnet iL 117. 

Doom, by Batman, iv. 318. 

Dormans, Sept, French Romance of the, 
i. 9a iiL 13* 

Dorobernensis, Gervasius. ii. 139. 

Douglas, Gawen or Gawin. ill. Ill to 
134, 147. 

Dow, Mr. iL 256. 

Downfid of Antichrist’s Masse, in. 429. 

Downfid of Diana of the Ephesians, 
iv. 139. 

Drama, account of, in the lower stages 
of the Empire. Hi. 195. of the French, 
origin, in. 469. 

Drmmata Sacra, by Oporinus. iv. 387. 

Drant, Thomas, iv. 145, 309, 351 to 
358, 379. 

Drayton, Michael. L 13, 190, 146. 
u. 340, 243, 860. in. 289, 297, 900, 
836, 36a iv. 87,88, 92, 94, 99, 109, 
906, 263, 373. 

Dream of Sripio, Tilly’s. iiL 369. 

Dreme, by Sir David Lyndeaay.iiL 125, 
126, 127. 

Drinking Ballad, the First i y. sa 

Dryden, John. i. cc. iL 193, 194, 303, 
303, 349, 258, 288, 294. iv. 370, 
299. 

Du Bos, his opinion of the arm when 
the Britons migrated to Armorica, 
t vL 

Dubricnis. L xiiL 

Du Cange. L ii, J4CL 141, 150, 169^ 
17Q, 171, 177. iL Sy 6, JO, 43, SO, 
78, 81, 176, 180, 182, 184, 186, 189, 
900, 214, 234. 

Du Carell’s Anglo-Norman Antiqui- 
ties. L 68. 

Du Chesne, Jean. iL 435. 

Duchy of Normandy, revenue Roll of, 
for 1083. L 6. 

Duclos, Mona. IL 78. 

Dufour, Antoine. iL 433. 

Du Frame. iL 33a 

Dugdale. L cxxxv. iL 10, 43, 137. 

Dugdale’s Monasticon. iiL 436. 

Du Halde. iL 238. 

Duke, Gilbert iv. 279. 

Dumb Shews, account o£ iiL 39, 40, 
iv. 116, 173, 183, 184. 
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Da Mom, Jtqua Ntouttar, l’Ari 
Foetkru* du.lL SOO. 

Dun, John, first Master of tha Revells. 
iil. 906. 

Dunbar, William. Hi. 90 to 110, 183, 
184. 

Dunbar, La Countease da, demanda a 
Thomas Essedoune quant la guere 
d'Escoce prendretfyn. t 80. 

Duncane Laider, or Makgregor’s Tes- 
tament, a Poem, lit 154 to 159. 

Dunois, Mademoiselle, t xxii. 

Dunstable, Robert. L cl. 

Dunstan, Saint, i. cxxix. 

Du Ris, Pierrot, Romance of Judas 
Maccbabee by. fi. 951. 

Du Vignay. ii 350. 

Dyer, Sir Edward. It. 99. 

Dymock, Roger. L ccxxxviiL 


E. 

E. R. $ qumre, R. C. i. e. R. Carew. 

Eadfrid, bishop of Durham, Book of 
the Gospel written by. i. cxiix. 

Eadmer. i. cliii, cliv^ 

Eadwin. i. cxxix. 

Earthquake, account of, in the year 
1580, by A. Golding, iv. 240. 

Easter, a Ray. ill- 42. 

Eastward Hoe, Play of. iv. 275. 

Ecbert, bishop of York. i. cxxv, cxxix. 

Eccard’s Imitation of Boethius's Con- 
solation of Philosophy, ii 343. 

Ecclesise de Corrupto Statu, i 51. 

Ecclesiastes of Solomon versified by 
Lord Surrey, iii 31 1. iv. 5. by John 
Pullaine. iv. 141. by Oliver Starkey, 
iv. 145. by Ed. Spenser, iv. 145. by 
Henry Lok, or Lock. iv. 145, 272. 
by Drant. iv. 145, 255. by John Hall, 
iv. 3. 

Ecclesiastes, Latin Translation of, by 
Robert Shirwoode. iii. 270. 

Ecerrinis, or the Fate of the Tyrant 
Ecerrinus of Verona, a tragedy, by 
Alberti Muasato. iii. 23 5. 

Edda, the. L xxvii, xxxKi, lxv, lxvi. 
iii 39. 

Edda, a monk of Canterbury. L cxxviii. 

Edessenus, Theophilus, Homer trans- 
lated into Syriac by. t cxvi. 

Edituus, Hermanua. t cclxiL 

Edmonton, Merry Devil of, Play of the. 
iii. 365. 

Edmund, Saint, History of, by Lydgate, 
fi. 3 65, 366, 367. 


Ediic. L 181. 

Education, a Compendious Form a£ 
ftc. in Verse, by E. Hake. iv. 97, 9fi. 

Edward L King, Elegy on. i. 106. 

Edward II. Poem on. iii. 28. 

Edward IL Play of, by Marlowe iv. 
266. 

Edward III. Poem on the Wan of, 
by Minot Hi. 389. 

Edward IV. and the Tanner of Tam- 
worth, delectable Histone of. ii. 450. 

Edward VI. iv. 18. 

Edward the Black Prince, the Achieve- 

' ments of, a Poem in French, ii. 166. 

Edwardi de Karnarvon, Lamentatio 
gloriosi Regis, quam edidit tempore 
sum incarceration!*, translated into 
English verse, by Fabian. Hi. 27, 28. 

Edwards, Richard, a dramatic writer, 
t 242. HI 219. iv. 108, 110, 111, 
115 to 122. 

Edyth, the roery Gestys of one callyd, 
the lying Wydow, by Walter Smith. 
Hi. 191. 

Emil, an Islandfc poet i xlvi, xlvit 
fought on Athelstan's side at the 
battle of Bmnanbach. t xlvi. bis 
Ransom, a Poem. i. 24. 

Eginhart it 415. curious account of a 
clock by. i. cxxvi, cxxviL 

EgUmowre, Sir, of Alloys, Romance 
of it 3,6. 

Eclogues, by Barclay, iii. 81 to 85. 

Eiddm, Mynnydaw, a Poem celebrat- 
ing thebettles of. i. lxii. 

Eight Kings, The History of, on ta- 
pestry. H. 43. 

EJswr of Aristophanes, iii. 906. 

Eiementarie, by Mulcaster. iv. 169. 

Elfleda, daughter of Alfred, Poetical 
Epistle to, by Henry of Huntingdon, 
i. dii. 

Elfric, a Saxon abbot of Malmsbury. 
h cxxix, exxx. 

Eliduc, Tale of. L iii. 

Elinour Rummyng, the Tunnyng of, 
by Skelton, lit 163. 

Elisabeth, Queen. L cclxiL fit 209, 
284. iv. 99, 112, 218, 245, 952, 394. 
a rueful Lamentation on the Death 
of, by Sir Thomas More, fit 385 to 
387. 

Elizabeths, a Latin Poem, by Christo- 
pher Ocland. iv. 139. 

EUerfoacb, Burkhard von, has left an 
account of the battle of Creasy, it 167. 

Ellis, Mr., doubts the forgeries ascribed 
to Hardinge. H. 439. 
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Ehiddarium. iif 364. • 

Emare, Lay or Romance of. i. ccxxxii, 
oolTiif cdf IH. 402, 418. 

Emathius, or Eustathius, a Romance, 
if 183. 

Emen dario Vitae, a Poem, by R. Ham- 
pole. ii. 100. 

Emma, Queen, delivered from the 
Ploughshares, Tale of. f 93. 

Enchiridion of Surgery, by Gale. if. 3. 

Endimion and Phoebe, iv. 244. 

Eneas, Romance of. f 137. 

Sneidoe of Virgil, translated. See Vir- 
gil* 

Enemy of Idleness, by Full wood. iv. 
168. 

Engelbert, Abbot of Trevoux. 

Engelhus Conrade. i. cclzii. 

Engelhusen, Theodoric. ii. 317. 

England, History of, in Verse, by 
Robert of Gloucester. See Robert 
of Gloucester. 

England's Parnassus. It. 102, 267, 298, 
314. 

England's Helicon, if. 1 17, 144, 227. 

English Polide, a Poem. iii. 406. 

Englishman's Roman Life, by Ant. 
Mundaye.hr. 115. 

Englyn, Mttur, or the Warrior's Song, 
f xlix. 

Ennius, ii. 903. iii. 178. iv. 258. 

Enterlude for Boyes to handle and 
passe Tyme at Christmas, iv. 131. 

Enterludes prohibited, hr. 22. 

Entertainment at KflHngworth Castle, 
iii. 384. 

Eparchus, Antonins, iii. 239. 

Ephiloquorus. ii 324. 

Epictetus, iv. 288. 

Epigrammata Seria, by Parker, iv. 259. 

Epigrams, b j J. Heywood. iii 373. by 
Crowley, tv. 12. 

EmNlKION, Rhythmo Teutonico Ludo- 
vico Regi acclamatum cum North- 
mannos Anno dccccxxxiii vidsset 
i. Ivi. 

Episcopus Puerorum. hr. 127, 128, 146, 
147, 148, 15a Ceremony of the. ii. 
83. 

Erasmus, ii. 364. iii 5, 184, 252, 258, 
262, 263, 267, 270, 271, 278, 279, 
343. hr. 229. 

Erastus, Romance of. ii. 297. 

Erceldosxne, or Aahelingfam, Thomas, 
f 79, 80. Romance of L 79. 

Eremite Britannus. L xiiL 

Eric Widforla, 8am af. L lix. 

Erigena, John, Translation of Four 


Treatises of Dionysius the Areopagite 
into Latin by. f cxxxvf 

Erkenwald, lung, History of, on ta- 
pestry. ii 43. 

Erie of TTiolouse, Romance of !L 410, 
411, 412. 

Em Pater, iii. 361. 

Ervene. L c. 

Eschenbach, von W. Krieg auf Wart- 
burg. ii 80. 

Eschylus. ii. 303. 

Esdras. if 324. 

Esdras and Darius, Play of. iv. 153. 

Esop, Fables of i. clxxvii, cxcii, ccxlvf * ‘ 
if 414. iif 147. Translated by BuL 
lokar. iv. 170. 278. 

Espagne, Relation du Voyage d*. 
f xxif 

Esseby, Alexander, i. dxx. 

Essex, Robert Earl of. iv. 248. 

Ester and Ahasuerus, a Romance, f 
ccxlvii. ii. 43. a Poem, iif 14. 

Ester, Queen, Play of. iv. 153. 

Esther, Book of, versified b John Pul- 
laine. iv. 141. 

Eston, Adam, if 128. iii. 246. 

Etheldryde, Panegyrical Hymn on the 
Miraculous Virginity of, by Bede, 
f cxxxviif 

Ethelwold, bishop of Durham, f cxxix. 

Etheridge, George, iv. 109. 

Ethics of Aristotle, Commentary on, 
by Fignilei Felice, iii. 309. 

Eriocles and Polynices, Tale of iv. 909. 

Euclid. 1. cxxviii. 

Eugenianu% Nicetas, if 183. 

Eunuchus of Terence, translated, iv. 
278. 

Euripides, if 304. iif 147, 196, 198, 
275. 

Euryalus and Lucretia. iv. 242. 

Eusebius, Chronica of f ccxxxi, cdx. 
if 314, 315. iif 43. 

Eustace, or Eustache, Wistke, or Huis- 
tace. Poem of Brut d* Angleteire, by. 
f 66, 68. See Wace. 

Eustathios, iv. 272. his Commentary 
on Homer, f 129. 

Eustathius, or Enmathius, Romance 
of. if 183. 

Eutropius. if 415. 

Evans, Lewis, hr. 251. 

Evans’s Dissertatio de Bardis. f Ixiii. 

Every Ilian, an Interlude, iif 205. 

Evesham, Poem on the Battle of. f 50. 

Exemplar of Virtue, by Hawes, iif 46. 

Exetor, Joseph of. See Iscanus Jose- 
phus. 
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Exhortations to the Cltisdift of London, 
a Poem, by' Lord Surrey, id. 31 1. 

Exodus, Book of, Poetical Biblical 
History, extracted from. i. 23. 

Exodus (Play on) in Greek lambicks, 
by Esekiel, a Jew. iii. 199. 

Expedition into Scotlande, of the most 
woortbely fortunate Prince, Edward, 
Duke of Somerset, by William Pat- 
ten. hr, 37. 

Expositio in Psalterium, by HampolC. 

iL 100. 

Exposition on the Psalms, by Thomas 
Wilson, iv. 168. 

Exposition on the Proverbs, by Thomas 
Wilson, hr. 168. 

Eymegau de Besers, a Bard of Lan- 
guedoc. i. ccliii. 

Eyvynd, Elogiun of Hacon king of 
Norway by. L xlv. 


F. 

F. A. iv. 228. See Abraham Fleming. 
Fabell*s Merry Pranks, iii. 365. 

Fabian. i. xlii, 168. 

Fabian, Robert, iii. 26, 27, 28. 

Fables executed by order of Alfred. 
L lxxxv. of Henry X. questioned. 
L lxxxv. 

Fabliaux, ii. 297. 

Fabri Pierre, or Le Fevre. iv. 173. 
Fabridus. i. cxlvii, ccxxxlx. tu 278. 
Fabyl's Ghoste, a Poem. id. 365. 
Fagius. iii. 464. 

Faguel, Lady of, Romance of the. i cC. 
Fair Rosamond, History of. ii, 14a 
Faire. See Phaier. 

Fairfax, Edward, iv. 103, 316. 

Fairies, Arabian, account of the. i. lxiil, 
lxiv. 

Fairy Queen, by Spenser, iii. 372. iv. 

58, 85, 235, 273, 299. 

Fais de Romains. L dxxxii. 

Faithful Shepherdess, by Fletcher, in. 
226. 

Falcandus. Hi. 51. 

Falcon and the Pie, a Poem, by Ro- 
bert Vaughan, iii. 392, 393. 
Falconet, Mr. ii. 300. 

Falconry, Account of. iii. 55, 56. 

Fall and Evil Success of Rebellion, a 
Poem, by Wilfrid Holme, iii. 366, 
367. 

Fall of Princes, by Lidgate. ii. 371, 
392. iv. 41. 

Family of Love. iv. 26. 


Fansie of a Wearied Lover, by Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, iii. 294. 

Farabi. L cxlx. 

Farice. L cxliiL 

Farmer, Dr. L clxxx. iv. 313. 

Farmor, Mr. HL 55. 

Faron, Life of S. L cL 

Farringdon, Hugh, abbot of Retdhg. 
iii- 27a 

Fasti, hr. 241. 

Fastolfe, or Falstaff, Sir John. fi. 66. 

Fauchet L 111, 115, 138, 139, 140, 
143. ii.23, 45. 

Faust, John. iv. 265. 

Faustus, Dr., Flay of. Iv. 2 &5, Ballad 
on the Life and Death of the Great 
Congerer. iv. 2 65. 

Fayditt, Anselm, L 38, 120, 121. 5.68, 
299. 

Fayttes of Armcs and of Chivalrye, by 
Christine of Pisa. Translated by 
Caxton. L ccxxvL 

Fearfbll Fantyaes of die Florentine 
Cowper. iv. 308. 

Feast of Asses, Mystery of the. ii. 82. 

Feast of Fools, Mystery of die. iL 82. 

Felix, i. cxxvii. 

Fenner, Dudley, iv. 142. 

Fenton, Edward, iv. 312. Geffrey, iv. 
309,310,311. 

Ferdinando, Jeronimi, Tale of hr. 303. 

Ferrabrach, Guillaume. iL 23, 31. 

Ferrers, George, iii. 206. iv. 36, 37, 
42, 118, 240. Edward, iv. 37, 38, 
110, 118. 

Ferrex and Porrex, a Play, by Sacfc- 
ville. iii. 223. 

Ferrex and Porrex, Tragedy of. iv. 179. 
See Gorboduc. 

Ferris, Richard, die dangerous ad- 
venture of, &c. hr. 38. 

Ferron, John, Liber Moralis de ludo 
Scaccorum of Jacobus de CasuBs, 
translated into French by. iL 35a 

Festival, or Festiall. L 15. 

Fete de Ane. iii. 184, 197. 

Fete de Foux. iii. 194, 197, 216. 

Feyld, or Field, Richard. HL 367. 

Feylde, Thomas, iii. 53. 

Fiametta of Boccace, translated by B. 
Giouanno del M. Temp. iv. 296, 
319. 

Field, Master of Fotheringay Castle, 
iii. 4. 

Field, John. iv. 1 13. Richard, iii. S67. 

Fifteen Tokens® before the Day of 
Judgement, a Poem, by Adam Davit, 
ii, 51. 
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Figlinei Felice. Hi. 309* 

Filoatrato di Boccaccio, ii. 328. 
Finmeus Historica Littermria. iv. 86. 
Finns and Sclavonians, serpents sacred 
among them. i six. their battles with 
the heroes of Northern fhble. L xix. 
Firmicns Julius, iii. 55. 

First Frutes, by Florio. iv. 294. 
Fitzgeffrey, Charles* iv. 103. 
Fitzgerald, Lady Elizabeth, iii. 291. 
Fitzgerald, Lord Gerald, iii. 392. 
Fltzralph, Richard, archbishop of Ar- 
maugh. fi. 127, 178. 

Fitxrain. See Fitzralph. 

FiUroy, Henry, Duke of Richmond. 

iii. 288, 289. 

Fitzstephen, William, ii 68. 

Five Hundred Points of Good Husban- 
drie,by Tusser. iv. 128, 129, 130, 131. 
Five Joys of the Blessed Virgin, a Song. 
L S3. 

Flacius, Matthias, i 51. 

Flaherty, i. xxxiv. 

Flamma, Gualvanei de la, Chronicle of 
the Vicecomites of Milan, by. ii. 128. 
Flaura and Marcus, a Latin Tragic 
Poem, by William of Blois. i. din. 
Flee from the Presse, a Poem, said to 
be by Skogan. ii 447. 

Fleetwood, Bishop, i 14. iii 248. 
Flemmyng, Robert, iii 246. Abraham. 

iv. 227, 228, 229, 281. John. iv. 229. 
Samuel, iv. 227, 228. 

Fletcher, John, a dramatic writer, iii.226. 
Fletcher, Giles, iv. 259;, 102. Robert. 

iv. 104, 142. 

Fleury, Jean. iv. 299. 

Flies and Ants, War with, or Moschea. 
iii 181. 

Flodden, Battle of, a Ballad on the. 
ii 150. 

Flodoaid of Rheims. i. xxi. 

Floral Games, account of the. ii. 302. 
Florence, History of, by Machiavel. 
i cxcix. 

Florentine Cowper. iv. 308. 

Florentino Giovanni, i cclv. 
Florentine See Poggius. 

Flores et de Blanchefleur, Histoire 
Amoreuse de, traduite de l’Espagnol 
par Jaques Vincent, ii 186. 

Flores y Blaneaflor, Romance of. ii 186. 
Florian and Blanca- Flor, Romance of. 
ii. 186. 

Florimont et Passerose, Romance of, 
translated into French prose, ii. 186. 
Plotinus, iii. 5. 

Florio, John. iv. 294. 


Floris and BianeoAore, Adventures of, 
by Boccaccio, i. ediii 

Florishe upon Fancie, by N. B. Nicho- 
las Breton, iv. 316. 

Fknrius and Platsaflora, History of. L 
183, 186. 

Floras, i cxxi, dxxxii, cdxi English 
Version of, by Bolton, iv. 101. 

Flosculi of Terence, by Higgins, iv. 82. 

Floure of God's C nmnwirlmunta. iii. 
364. 

Flower, Robert, ii. 133. 

Flower of the Daisy, a Poem, by Frois- 
sart. it 300. 

Flower of Fame, compyied by Ulpian 
Fulwell. iv. 93* 

Flowers, Masque of. iii. 225. 

Flowre and the Leaf, by Chaucer, ii. 
170, 200, 302, 329, 331, 332. in. 97. 

Flowres of Epigrams, by Timothy Ken- 
dall. iv. 259. 

Folengio, Theophile. iii. 181. 

Foliot, Hugh de, bishop of London- 
iii. 170, 256. 

Fontaine, Jane de la. ii. 181. iii. 41, 
444. 

Fontanini. iv. 233. 

FonteneUe. i. 152. ii. 68, 73, 295, SOI. 

Fontius, Bartholomew, iii. 243. 

Fools, Feast of, Mystery of the. ii. 82. 

Fools, Feast of iii 194, 197, 216. 

Fordun. ii. 64. 

Forest, or Collection of Histories, by 
Fortescue. iv. 312. 

Fornari, Simon, iv. 175. 

Forrest of Fancy, iv. 209. 

Forrest, Syr William, iv. 136, 137, 138. 

Fortescue, Thomas, iv. 312. 

Fortunate Isles, Masque of, by Ben 
Jonson. iii. 360. 

Fortunatus. i. cv. 

Fortune etde Felicity Roman de. ii. 293. 

Fortune, Boke of, by Sir Thomas More, 
iii 384. 

Forze d'Ercole, by Boccado. ii. 179. 

Fountaine of Ancient Fiction, by Ri- 
chard Linche. iv. 317. 

Fouquett of Marseilles, i. 120, 121. 

Four P's, Play of. iii. 372. 

Fox, Bishop of Winchester, iii 38, 259, 
261, 262. 

Fox. iii. 451. iv. 177. 

Foxa, Jefre de. iv. 172. 

Franc, Guillaume de. iii 447. 

Frances, Sir Henry, reputed author of 
the Chester Plays, ii 78. 

Francic language, the, confounded by 
Warton with modern French, i. 3. 
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Francis First of franco, iii. 23 9, 94a 

Francis, Dauphin of Franco, Epitha- 
lfimium on, by Andrew Bernard, ii. 
444. 

Francus Hunnibaldus, Latin History 
of franco by. i xi 

Franeth, Nicholas. L cxItl 

Frankelein's Tale, by Chaucer. !. cxc. 

Fraternity of the Penitents of Lore, 
Society of the. ii. 296. 

Fraunce, Abraham, iv. 103, 225, 290;, 
231, 246. 

Fredegaire. ii. 415. 

Free, or Phrea, John. iii. 248, 249, 250. 

Freebaira, Robert iii. 212. 

French, an Introductorio for to lerne 
to rede, &c. compyled for the Use of 
the Princess Mary, by^Egidius Dewes. 
iii. 245. 

French drama, origin of. iii. 469. 

Frere and the Boye. iv. 304. 

Fresne, Tale of. i. iii. 

Friars, Outline of the Constitution of 
the Four Orders of Mendicant ii. 
124 to 131. 

Fridegode. i. cxxxt. 

Frier Fox-Taile, a Ballad, iv. 117. 

Frigidities. ii. 324. 

Frogs and Mice. iv. 260, 273. 

Froissart i. lxx, ccxlvii, ccxlviii, ccxlix, 
ccL 72, 73. U. 10, 87, 88, 166, 167, 
172, 173, 174. Account of his 
Poems, ii 900, 901. iii. 40, 99, 128, 
159, 16a 408. iv. 257. 

Frontinus. i. cxxi ii. 424. 

Fructus Temporum. i 66. 

Frysaell, William, iii. 27a 

Fulk, William, iv. 294. 

Fullwood, William, iv. J68. 

Fulwell, Ulpian. iv. 99. 

Furio’s Counsels and Counselors, 
translated into English Verse by 
Blundeville. iv. 96. 

Fyre Grekys, or Grecian Fire, account 
of. L 169. 


G. 

G. B. i. e. Bernard Garter, iv. 249. 

G. H. iv. 917. 

G. I. iv. 114. 

G. N. See Nicholas Grimoald. 

G. W. iii 932. iv. 18a 
Gadshill, Ballad of, by Fairs, iv. 229. 
Gager, Dr. William, iii. 270. iv. 115, 
146. 

Gaguini, Robert iii. 178. 


Gaimar, Geoffri, his Cbronids of the 
Anglo-Saxons. L 66 16a 

Galan, or Guielandus, a celebrated 
sword-smith. i. liv. 

Galathea, Play of, by Lilly, it. 892. 

Galbraith, iii 148. 

Galen, i cxvii Translated Into laris, 
ii 278, 279. Translated by Jean 
Tourtier. ii 425. 

Galesns, Cymon and Iphigemia, pica 
saunt and delightful Histone o£ by 
T. C. iv. 298. 

Galfridus. iii 4. 

Gallery of Gallant Inventions, iv. 3I6L 

Gallopes, Jean, ii 426. 

Gall us, Cornelius, iv. 239. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle, a Play. in. 
205. iv. 32. 

Gand, Henry de. ii 349. 

Ganna, a Prophetic Virgin, Account at 
i lxvii. 

Gan terns. I. ccvii 

Gar. Ber. i e. Bernard Gardiner, or 
Bernard Garter, iv. 249. 

Garin, i 79. ii 257. French lUmnmmrm 
of. i. ccxii. 

Garlandia, Johannes de. iii 5. 

Garter, Bernard, iv. 249. 

Garter, Account of the order of the. iL 
87. 

Gascoigne, George, Pott m. 2, 223, 
329, 39a 351. iv. 100, 108,111,115, 
118, 170, 19 6, 205 to 209, 94a 253, 
268, 303, 304. 

Gaston, Earl of Fob. i ccxlvii 

Gadsden, John, ii 277. 

Gauchi, Henri de. ii 415. 

Gaulmin, Gilbert, Translation of PSi 
pay’s Fables into French by. i 194. 

Gawain, Romance of. ii 41. 

Gay Science, Account of. iv. 172. 

Gaya Scienria, Consistoriodela, found- 
ed by Ramon Vidal da Beatlm. iv. 
172. 

Gellius, A ulus. iii. 178. 

Geminur, Marcus, a Latin Comedy, m. 
209. 

Genealogie, la. ii 365. 

Genealogy of the Gods, by B jocca c o q 
hi 62. 

Generis, Poetical Paraphrase of; by 
Junius, i xxx vi, xxxix. 

Genesis, Book of. Poetical Biblical 
History extracted from, i 23. 

Generis, Commentary on, by Jobs 
Capmve. ii. 355. 

Genera, translated into English Rymt 
by Hunnis. iv. 2. 
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Otnetis, the Int Chapter of, Ballet of. 
iv. 25a 

Gentle Craft, the. iv. 257. 

Gentleness and NobQtde^ Play of. iiL 
378. 

Gentylnese and Nobylyte, an Interlude, 
by Rastell. iiL 190. 

Geoffrey of Monmonth. i. ix, x, xiv to 
xix, xxxvh, xli, xlii, Iviii, lxv, lxxiii, 
cxxxv, clii, dv, clxviii, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 66, 67, 127, 128, 132. ii. 230, 
235, 277, 378. iii. 324. iv. 101. 

Geoffrey, Abbot of Dunstable, Play of 
St. Catharine by. i. cxlii. 

Geoffrey de Vinesauf. L dxx, 1 14. 

Geography of P. Mela, translated by 
Golding, iv. £4a 

George, Saint. See Saint George. 

George, Saint, Play of. iv. 151. 

Georgies of Virgil, translated. See 
Virgil. 

Geraldine the Fair. iiL 293, 302. 

Gerard, Antoine. iL 426. 

Gerbert, Pope, or Sylvester Second. L 
ccxriii, ecxix, eexx. 

Gerelaus. L cclv. 

Gerileon, a Poem. iv. lia 

Gerson, John. iL 343. 

Gerrais of Tilbury. iL 427. 

Gervsse of Tilbury. L ccxxxvii, ocxl, 
cclx, eclxiL 

Garveys, John, bishop of Wi nchester. 
L cxlviiL iL 286. 

Gesta Alexandri Regis. L cxlvL 91. 

Gesta jEnese post dsstruction en i IWja 
i. 92. 

Gesta Antiocbus et Regum aliorum. 
L 118. 

Gesta Caroli secundum Turpinum. L 

92. 

Gesta Grayorum. L dxxix. 

Gesta Longobardo r u m . L cxdii , cxcviiL 

Gesta Osuelis. L 92. 

Gesta Passion!* et Resurrectionis ChrutL 
L 78. 

Gesta Ricardi Regis. L 91. 

Gesta Romanorum. IL 30 , 185, 316, 
318, 319, 322, 334. Account of die 
Editions of. L dxxix, dxxx, dxxxi, 
clxxxii, clxxxiii, ediv, cdv. 

Gesta jSalvatoris noted Iesu CbristL iiL 
43. 

Geste of Alexander, a Poem, by Adam 
Davie. iiL 397, 409, 410, 411. 

Geste of King Horn. See Horn. iL 
241. 

Geta, Hosidius. iiL 4. 


Giamfaoni, Bono, translated into Italian 
the Tesoro of Brunette, iv. 61. 

Giamsehid, King, Account of. iL 
241. 

Gianoni, iL 125. 

Giant Qliphant and Chylde Tbopas. 
ii. 268, 269. 

Giavanno, B. dd M. Temp. iv. 296. 

Gifiard, John. iiL 55. 

Gilbert King, L cxdii. 

Gilbert de Stone, hi. 17a 

Gilberdne, or Gflhertus Anglicus. iL 
278. 

GQdas. L 132. 

Giles Goosecap, Comedy of. L dxxix. 

Gilote and Johanna, Adventures of, a 
Poem, in French. L 9a 

Gilpin, Edward, iv. 103. 

Ginddi, Cinthio. L 152. 

Girard de Vienne, Le Roman de, par 
Bertrand le Clerc. L 15a 

Giron the Courteous, 1 ^ 1 ^ of. L 
cxcL 

Giulette, La. iv. 901. 

Glaskerion, the Briton. iL 229. 

Glassius, Salomon. L cdviii, 

Glastonbury, John of. See John. 

Glatesaunt, William, an Astrologer. iL 
275. 

Glaucus and Scylla. iv. 244. 

Glee-men, Account of. L 42. 

Gloucester, Robert at See Robert. 

Gloucester, Foundation of the Abbey 
of, a Poem, by William Malveroe. iii. 
15. 

Gloucester, Latin Poem on the Abbot 
of, by Kildare. iiL 35. 

God and the penitent Soul, Metrical 
Dialogue between, by W. Lichfield. 
iL 413. 

God’s Promises, Mystery of, by Bale. 
iL 68. iii. 215. Tragedy of. in. 
362. 

Godefroy of Bologne. iL 422. 

Godfrey of Bullotgn, Latin Poem on, 
by Gunther. L clxx. 

Godfrey of Bulloign's Conquest of Je- 
rusalem, a Play. iL 8a 

Godfrey of Bullogne, Romance of. L 
112. iL 43, 44. 

Godfrey of Bolloign, an beroycall Poem 
of S. Torquato Tasso, Englished by 
R. E. quma iv. 317. 

Godfrey of Bolloigne, Interlude o €, 
with the Conquest of Jerusalem, iv. 
317. 

Godfrey of Boulogne, his Life written 
in French verse by Gregory Bechada. 
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i 119b la German, by Wolfram vou 
Eschenbach. i 113. Desoendcdfram 
tbe Chevalier uu Cfgne. ii 140. 

Godfrey de Leigni t 131. ii. 317, 
428. 

Godfrey of Viterbo, i cdxii. ii SIS. 
his Pantheon, ii. 185. 

Godfrey of Waterford, Translation of 
Dares Pbrygius into French Byrnes 
by. i xxiii 

Godfrey, Prior of St. Swiihin’i Win- 
chester. L cxliL 

Godfrey, a Priest of Sussex, Tale of. iii 
41. 

Godfridus. ii. S14. 

Gododin, a Poem, by Aneuiin. i Ixii 

Godrich, a Hermit, iii 28. 

God ureisun to cure Lefdi, a Saxon 
Poem. iL 150. 

Gog and Magog, Account of. i xiv, xv, 
xvi mentioned in the Apocalypse, i. 
xt. iaincnce of this IVopbecy on 
Hungarian tradition. i xv. Magog 
ancestor of Attila. i. vr. 

Golden Apple, Ballet ofc it. 843. 

Golden Boke, or Life of Marcus Au- 
relius, translated by Lord Berners, 
iii. 337. 

Golden Booke of the Leaden Goddes, 
by Dr. Stephen Batman, it. 318. 

Golden Legende. i ocxxiii 15, 16. in 
118,35a m. 488. 

Golden Tterge, by W. Dunbar, iii. 90, 
96 to 110, 335. 

Golding, Arthur, it. 115, 235 to 238, 
239, 268, 325. 

Goldingham, Henry, iv. 840. 

Go li a h, Psalm on the Slaughter of. iii. 

. 52. 

Golias. iii. 185. 

Goliufl. i. cxvi. 


Gonzague, Guy de. ii 218, 

Goodly Matter, Play of. it* 151. 

Goodman, Dr. Christopher, a Pamphlet 
•against Queen Mary by. iv. 130. 

Goodwin, Christopher, iu. 367. 

Googe, Burnaby, iv. 97, 115, 147, 280, 
268, 279, 280. 

Goifcoduc, Tragedy of, by Sackville. 
iii. 351, 453. it. 100, 178 to 195. 

Gordoaius, Bernardus. ii. 277. 

Qeigonius. i. ccxxt. 

Gononides, Joseph, or Pseudo- Gorio- 
nides, hfo' Translation of the Life and 

• Actions of Alexander the Great into 
Hebrew, i. 135. 

Goecelinus. iii. 25, 26. 

Gospels, Harmony. of the Four, In a 


Low German dialect, discovere d at 
Bamberg. L 1. 

Gos8on, Stephen, iv. US*. 

Gotham, Mad Men of. iii. 356. 
Gotheham, Kemp's Merymentes of the 
Men of. it. 905. 

Gouget, Abb£. ii* 181. 

Goujet iv. 173. - 
Goulain, John, in 417. 

Gower, John. i. dxxviii, clxxxii, dxxxv, 
cxcvii, cci, ccii, eexxii, ccxxfui, 
ccxxxiv, ccxxxviii, eexliii, edv, edvi 
ii* 56, 65, 177, 178, 185, 234* 229, 
235, 241, 283, 295, 305, 306, 307, 
308, 309 to 329, 334, 344, 359, 437. 

iii. 58, 62, 81, 102, 146, 178, 354, 
265, 364. iv. 27, 159, 176. 

Gowther, Sir, the same story as Robert 
the Devil, ii. 22. 

Graal, Saint, ii. 44. 

Grafton's Chronicle, iv. 37, 257. 
Grammar, English, by Bullokar. iv. 1 7a 
Grammaticus, Johannes, i. cxlix. ii. 384. 
Grandisoa, bishop of Exeter, ii. 83. 

117. iii 75. 

Grant, iv. 221. 

Grant, Edward, Spicilegium of tbs 
Greek Tongue by. iv. 227. 

Grantham, Henry, his Translation of 
Scipio Lentulo's Italian Grammar, iv. 
293. 

Granuci, Nicholas, his Translation of 
the Theseid of Boccado into Italian 
Prose, ii* 181. 

Gratalorus. iv. 218. 

Gratian Du Pont. iv. 172. 

Gratulationes Valdinenses, by Gabrid 
Harvey, iv. 253. 

Graund Amoure et la Bell Puceii See 
Pastime of Pleasure. 

Graunt, Kaan, Histoire de, etdes Mer- 
veilles du Monde, i 104. 

Graville, Anna de. ii. 181. 

Gray. I. xli. iu. 78. 

Gray, Thomas. L 79. John. i. 79. 

Gray, William, bishop of Ely. iii. 348. 
Grecian Fire, Account of the. i 169. 
Greene, Robert, iv. 1 15, 209, 264. 
Greenwich, Devices shewn at iii 44a 

iv. 127. 

Gregoras Nicephoros. ii 183. 

Gregory, Pope, the Great ii. 326. 
Gregory, Saint, his Pastoral Care. I. 
cxxvii, cxlvi 

Gregory of Huntingdon, i. dxxiv. 
Gregory of Tours, i lvi, cxxxvii, eexlix. 

ii 325, 384, 415. iii. 13. 

Grcnailles. ii. 186. 
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CftreseBdis, Marquis (fe 8ahKe*> Lt My- 
stere de. ii. 251. 

Gresield, Patient if. 199. 

Gresield the Second, a Poem, by Syr 
‘William Forrest It. 196. 

Gresieldis Vita, per Pr. Petrarchsm, 
de Vulgare in Latinam Lingumm tra- 
ducta. u. 25a 

Grevile, Fulke, Lord Brooke, iii. 227. 
iv. 100. 

Grhnoald, Nicholas, iii. 944 to 959. 

Grimoald, or Grimalde, Nicholas. Play 
on St John the Baptist by. iii. 207. 

Grindal, archbishop, ii. 75. Hi. 289. 

Grfdlde, Patient, a Play, by R. Rad- 
cfifie. iii. 213. 

Groatsworth of Wit, by Robert Greene, 
hr. 116, 209. 

Grocyn, William, fii. 25a 

Grostbead, Robert, bishop of Lincoln. 
L clxxi, clxxii, clxxiii, 62, 69, 64, 65, 
81, 82, 88. ii. 96, 99, 126, 131, 229, 
295, 942. iii. 194, 251. Manttel de 
Peches improperly ascribed to Mm. 1. 
62. 

Groundes of Good Huswtfery. ir. 252. 

Grymbald. i. cxliii 

Gryiueus, Simon, iii. 272. 

Guallensis, Johannes, i. cxlix. 

Gtialo, a Latin Poet i. 50. 

Gualter, archdeacon of Oxford, i viii. 
clii. 

Gualtier, Philip, de Chatillon, i dxrii, 
clxviii, clxix, 132. iii 4, 178. 

Gualtier de Belleperche, Romance of 
Judas- Macchabee by. ii. 251. 

Gualvanci de la Flamma, Chronicle of 
the Vicecomites of Milan by. fi. 128. 

Guarini, Baptiste, iii 247, 248, 25a 

Guano, Stephen, Civile Conversation 
of, translated by Bartholomew Tong 

~ and WHKam Pettie. iv. 295. 

Guernes de Pont St Maxence, author 
of a French metrical lift of Thomas 
a Bccket i 198. 

Guerre, Jean de. ii 427. 

Guevara, Antonio de, Golden Epistles 
of, versified by Fenton, iv. 911. 

< Gui de Warwyk, Romani de. i 146. 

Guiart de Moulins. ii. 415. 

Guicciardini i cxcvi. 

Guicciardini's History tran slat ed by 
Fenton, hr. 31 1» 

Guichard et Sigismonde. iv. 299. 

Guido and Timas. i ccxHv. 

Guido de Colonna, or Columns. ii. 123, 
127, 129, 141, 180, 221, 290, 983, 
390, 391, 398, 999, 405, 422. iv. 235. 


Guielandus, or Gain, a cefebnftnd 
sword-smith. i liv. 

Guigemar, Tale of. i iii Lay of. iii 
50. 

Guillaume de France iii. 447. 
Guillaume, Prior of ChattHa. i ccxlii. 

ii. 426. iii. 163. 

Guillaume k Briton, Phitippeis, a Latin 
Poem by. i clxx. 17a 
Guillaume le Roy. ii. 343. 

Guiscard and Sismond, by W. Walter. 

iii. 71. 

Guldeforde, Nichole of, account of. i 
27. 

Guldevorde, John de, i. 27. 

Gels Hornbook, iv. 252, 253. 

Gunther, i. clxix. iii. 4. 

Gunthorpe, John, iii 247. 

Guthlac, Saint, Miracles in Latin and 
Saxon, i exxxvfi. 

Guttyn, Owen, a Welsh Bard, i viii 
Guy, Sir, Romance of. i xxxtx. See 
Sir Guy. 

Guy, Earl of Warwick. fii. 2. according 
to Mr. BIS® a national hero. ii. 1. 
This denied by Mr. Ritson. ii 1. 
Name of Saxon origin, ii 1. 

Guy, Earl of Warwick, Romance of. i 
ccxliv. 91, 93, 146, 149. ii 44. iii 
425. 

Guy de Warwick, Chevalier d’Angte- 
terre, et la belle fille Felix sarnie, i 
147. 

Guy of Warwyk, here gynneth the Liff 
of, out of Latyn made by the Chro* 
nycler called of old Girard Cormi- 
byencs. i 91. 

Guy de Warwick, le livre de, et de 
Harold d* Ardenne, a Romance, i 
146. 

Guy' and Colbrand, a Poem on. i. 9L 
Guy de Burgoyne. i. 92. 

Gyraldus Cambrensis. i dviii, cHx, clx, 
clxi, 116. 

Gyrart de Vianne, Histone de, et deses 
Freres. i 150. 

Gyron le Courtois, a Romance, ii 423. 


H. 

H. A. i e. Arthur Hall. iv. 268. 
H. E. iv. 97. 

H. R. iv. 132. 

H. T. iv. 244. 

Hackluyt’s Voyages, iii 406. 
Hacon, Elogium of. a. xlv. 
Haddon, Dr. Walter, iv. 166, 259. 
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Hakfl, Edward, hr. 97, 853. 

Hakem, an Arabian juggler, ii 838. 

Hakluyt i 104. ii. 260. 

Halberstadt, Albrecht run, his German 
version of Ovid, i 190. 

Hales, Thomas de. L 81. 

Haliwdl, Edward, iii 367. 

Hall, Anthony, ii. 828. 

Hall, Joseph, bishop, ii. 244. iv. 94, 
140; 142, 317. his Satires, iv. 94, 140; 
142. Arthur, iv. 268. Eliseus. hr. 
3. Edward, iii. 439. John. iv. 3, 4, 
25a 

Hall's Chronicle, iii. 438, 44a iv. 38, 
257. 

Haly, a famous Arabic astronomer, ii 
276. 

Hamanus, a Latin Tragedy, by Kirch- 
maier. iv. 287. 

Hamlet, Flay o t iii 202, 207, 219, 390. 
iv. 114, 262, 332. 

Hampole, Richard, ii. 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99. iii 9, 369. 
Author of one version of the Pricke 
of Conscience, ii. 99. leaves a copy of 
his work to the Frier*- Minors at 
York, ii 99. Not the author of se- 
veral pieces attributed to him by 
Mr. Ritson. ii 99. 

Handfull of Hidden Secrets collected 
by R. Williams, iv. 316. 

Handfull of Honeysuckles, by William 
Hunnis. iv. 2. 

Hannibak ii. 44. 

Hantwille, Bartholomew, ii 178. 

Hanvill, John, div to dviii iii. 4. 

Harald the Valiant i lax. 

Harding, John, ii 437, 438, 439. 

Hardraade, Harold, King of Norway, 
a Poet i xxxii. 

Harriett, Siege of, and Battayle of 
Agynkourte. ii 346. 

Harmony of the four Gospels, i 2. in a 
Low- German dialect, discovered at 
Bamberg, i 1. opinion of Mr. Rein- 
wild on US antiquity, i 1. written in 
alliterative metre, i 2. iii 272. 

Haines, Michd le. i zxii. 

Harpalus and Pnyllida, a Poem, iii 
236 to 339. 

Harper, Account of the King's, i 51, 
58, iia 

Harpers, Account o£ t xlH. 

Harrington, Sir John. hr. 103, 212, 316. 

Harriots, Master, iv. 269. 

Harris's Hibernia, i. 89. 

Harrison's Description of Britain, iii. 
358, 378, 379. 


Harrowing of Hall by Christ, an In- 
terlude, iii. 42. 

Harm, Thomas, Mantuan truriM 
by. ui 88. 

Harvey, GabrieL iv. 157,905, 825, 23% 
304, 311, 32a 

Harvey's (Gabrid) Hunt is up, by T. 
Nash. iv. 304. 

Hatcher, iv. 123. 

Hath way, Richard, iv. 1 16. 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, iv. 200. 

Haunse, Evenund. iv. 1 16. 

Hawes, Stephen, iii 45 to 71. bis Pas- 
time of Pleasure, ii. 46, 199. 

Hawking, Account of. Hi 55. and 
Hunting, Poem on, by Julyana 
Barnes or Berners, iii 7, 8. 

Hawkins, Sir Thomas, iv. 251. 

Hawkwood, Sfar John, Life and Death 
of. iii 350. 

Hay, Archibald, iii. 146. 

Hayward, Thomas, iv. 104. 

Heale, William, iii 210. iv. 145, 146. 

Hearne, Thomas. Lx, 6, 14, 52, 65, 
91, 92, 95, 96, 97, 130, 134. ii 5, 
26, 88, 142, 226. Hi 299, 355, 357, 
360, 435, 462. iv. 102, 153. 

Heaven, Death, Judgment, &c allite- 
rative Ode on.'i 35 

Hebdomada Mariana, iv. 227. 

Hector, Life and Death of. ii 39a 

Hecuba of Euripides, translated into 
French by Lasare de Ba<£ iv. 174,. 
175 

Hecuba and the Ladies of Troy, La- 
mentation of, a Ballad, hr. 273. 

Hedly, Thomas, iv. 306. 

Hegesippus. ii 314. 

Hegesippus de Exddio Hiemsatem. ii 
147. 

Hegesippi de Bello Judaico, et Exddio 
Urbia-Hiero*olymitan» Libri quin- 
que. ii 5a 

Helen's Epistle to Buis, a Ballet, by 
B. G. iv. 249. 

Helens Raptus, or Hden's Rape, iv. 

26 a 

Helicon, England's. Hi 353. iv. 117, 
144* 227,265 

HeHodonis. H. 183. 

HeHodonis, Account of j a M8.otiH.944 

HeHodonis, Ethiopicsof, translated, iv. 
246, 277, 327. 

Helis de Gloucester, i 89. Hi. 5, 5 

Hemidos, ruefiill Tragedy o£ by Ro- 
binson. iv. 214. 

Hemperius the Erotic, History o C H. 
183. 
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Henderson. ui. 146. 

Henricus Versificator Magnus. I. 51. 

Henry, a Monk of Hyde Abbey, i. cxlv. 

Henry of Gaunt, archdeacon of Tour- 

' nay. b dxviib 

Henry, a Benedictine Monk. b cxlv. 

Henry of Huntingdon, i. x, xxxix, cli. 

Henry, King, the First, Elegy on. i. 
109. his Fables questioned, ?. lxxxv. 

Henry the Second, King, Latin Chro- 
nicle of, by Benedict, Abbot of Pe- 
terborough. i. cxlvi. Latin Poem on, 
by Henry of Huntingdon, i. cb'i. 

Henry de Avranches, or Henry the 
Versifier, b 50. 

Henry ofHuntingdon. b 50, 132. ii. 214. 

Henry the Fourth, Play of. Hi 229. iv. 
229. 

Henry the Fourth, BalaBe to, by Gower, 
ii 344. 

Henry the Fifth, Account of. ii 345, 
346. Play of. iv. 332. 

Henry the Sixth, Legend of. iii. 25. 

Henry the Seventh, Life and Achieve- 
ments of, by Andrew Bernard, ii 444. 
Elegy on, by Skelton, iii. 164. Mi- 
series of England under, a Poem, by 
Skelton, iii 162. 

Henrici Septum deprogressuin Galliam. 
iii. 247. 

Henry the Eighth, King. iii. 87, 260, 

> 264, 287, 342, 343. iv. 26, 27, 28. 
Panegyric on, by Whittington, ii. 
443. Addressto, by Andrew Bernard, 
ii 444. A joyful Meditation of all 
England, Ac. on the Coronation of, 
in English verse, by Stephen Hawes, 
iii. 45. Encomium, in Greek Verse, 
on, by George Etheridge, iv. 109. . 

Henry von Veldeck, his German JEneis. 
i 190. 

Henry and Emma, a Poem, by Prior, 
iii. 421—425. 

Heruysount, Robert, the morall Fabilis 
of Esope compyHt by. iii. 147. 

Hentxner. iii 272. 

Heptameron of Civill Discourses, by 
Whetstone, iv. 314. 

Herbelot, Morn. i. xfiv. Ii. 237, 238, 
241, 247. 

Herbers Romance of the Seven Sages 
of Greece translated by. ii 297. 

Herbers* Romance of the Seven Sages 
of Greece, ii. 415. 

Herbert de Loainga. i 143. 

Herbert, Sir Philip, his Conception s to 
bis Son. i ccv. 

Herbert, a Minstrel, i. 99. 


Herbert, William, iii 29. 

Hercules, Romance of, taken from 
Boccace’s Genealogia Deorum. i. 142. 
Hercules, French Romance of. i. 142. 
Hercules, History of, on tapestry, ii. 43. 
Hercules and Jason, Romance of. i. 
141. 

Hercules and his End, Ballet of. iv. 

243. 

Hercules Oetaeus of Seneca, translated 
into Blank Verse by Q. Elisabeth, iv. 
218. 

Herculides. L cxxxviii. 

Heregia del Peyres, or Heresy of the 
Fathers, a Satirical Drama, by Fay- 
ditt. i. 38. 

Heresbach, Conrade, Treatise on Agri- 
culture by, translated by Googe. iv. 
287, 238. 

Herman, bishop of Salisbury, i. cxxx, 
cxlii. 

Hermaphroditus and by 

Peend. iv. 242. 

Hermegild. i cclvi. 

Hermes, Fable of. iv. 229. 

Hermes*s Bird, a Poem. ii. 449. iii 58. 
Hermes Trismegktus, 0. 229. 

Hero and Leander. iv. 260. 

Herod, Pageant of, represented, ii. 128. 
Herodotus, ii. 325. iii. 275. 

Heroes, Book of; a Poetical History, i. 
Iv. 

Heroldus, Joannes BasiHus. i. cdxii. 
Herolt, John. i. cclxv, cdxvi. 

Herolt d’Ardenne, Le Romant de. i 
146. 

Hervarar Saga, i liv. lviii. 

Hesdin, Simon de. ii 420. 

Hesiod, ii. 203. 

Hesiod’s Works and Days, Second Book 
of, translated by George Chapman, iv. 
274. 

Hetber, Dr. William, iv. 138. 

Heusius, or Hews. iv. 269. 

Heuterux. iv. 120. 

Heywood, Jasper, iv. 95, 115, 210, 212, 
268. Thomas, iii 131, 183. iv. 115, 

244, 263. or Heiwood, John. iii. 371, 
382. iv. 166, 212. 

Hesekiah, Play of, exhibited before 
Queen Elisabeth at Cambridge. IH. 
210 . 

Hiahnar, History of, a Runic Romance, 
i lxviii. This “ History” a modem 
forgery, i. lxviii. 

Hialmter oc Oliver, Saga af, an old 
Scandic Romance, i lviii 
Hibernia, by Harris, i. 89s. 
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Hibernia Description by Stanyhunt. if. 

, 227. 

Hickes’s Thesaurus. i. xxix, xxxvii, liv, 
cxxix. 2, 7, 9, 14, 38. 

Hickscorner, an Interlude, iii. 43. 
Hierarchie of Angels, by T. Heywood. 
iiL 131. 


Hieronyxno, Tragedy of. iii. 351. 

Higden, Ranulph or Ralph. iiL 14, 15. 
Polychronicon, by. L 5, 84. ii. 178. 

Higgins, or Higins, John. iv. 82, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 97, 103. 

Hilcher, Paul Christan. iL 364. 

Hildebert, Eveque du Mona, (Eurres 
de* iL 214. 

Hildebrand and Hathubrand, an ancient 
poem in Lower- Saxon, corrected. L 
lxxxix. 

Hill of Perfection, by Alcock, bishop 
of Ely. iiL 82. 

Hincmarus, archbishop of Rheims. iL 
343. 

Hippocran, or spiced wine, Account 
of. iiL 172. 


Hippocrates. L tsxriL iL 32 5. translated 
into Larin. iL 278, 279. translated 


by Jean Tourtier. iL 425. 

Hiriss, a Poem, by Cyreilog Prince of 
Powis. L li. 


Histoire d’Angleterre, on Vers, par 
Maistre Wace. L 67. 


Histoires Trsgiques, by Belleforest L 
dxxix, cxcix. 

Historia Brittonnm, by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, i. x. 


Historia de Bello Trqjano. i. 129. 
Historia Aurea, by John of Unmouth. 
iiL 24. 

Historical Rymes of King Arthur, Ac. 
L lix. 


Historical Parallel, by Bolton, ir. 101. 
Histories, Chaos of. is. 315. 
Histriomastix, by Prynne. ir. 139, 292. 
Hire full of Honey, by William Hun- 
nis. ir. 2. 


Hoby, Thomas, ir. 195. 

Hodgkins. iiL 45. 

Hoel Dha’s Welsh Laws. i. 1. 
Hoggard, Miles, ir. 20, 144. 

HoM, Laurence, i. dxxir. 

Holbein, Hans. ii. 44. 

Holcot, Robert. L cxlviii, 5. iL 350.’ 
Holcot's Dictionnarie, corrected, Ac. 

by Higgins, ir. 82. 

HoUandTjoaeph. iiL 46. 

Holland, ir. 18. Hugh. ir. 101. 
Hollingshead. iL 64, 71, 72, 240. iiL 
332, 335, 442. ir. 257. 324. Chro- 


nicle o£, supervised by Flaming, ir. 
229. 

Holme, RandaL iii. 15. 

Holme, Wilfrid. iiL 366. 

Holofernes, History of, on tapestry. IL 
44. 

Holofernes, Play of. ir. 153. 

Holophernes, Play of. iii. 218. 

Holy Ghost, Order of the. iL 87. 

Homer. L civ, cxri, cxxii, cxxviiL cxxrr, 
clxix, 46, 128. iL 17, 244, 230, 80S, 
377, 392. iiL 177, 275, 310. iT. 9% 
219,261, 268,269. 

Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, written an 
a Dragon’s gut. L civ. 

Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey translated 
into Syriac by Theophiius Edeasenua. 
L cxri. Iliad and Part of the Odys- 
sey translated into Larin Prose by 
Leontius Pilatus. iL 392. Into 
French Verse by Jacques Milet. S. 
393. Into Larin, by Francis FhiieL 
phus. iiL 237, 241. Odyssey trans- 
lated into Spanish Blank Veras by 
Gonaalvo Perea. iiL 309. Hind, by 
G. Chapman, ir. 99, 269, 270. By 
Arthur HalL ir. 268. 

Homilias Vulgares, by Alcock, bishop 
of Ely. iiL 82. 

Honain, Aristotle’s Morals tranaKaled 
by. L cxix. 

Honesrie of this Age, by Banoribe 
Riche, fr. SIS. 

Honourable Prentice. iiL 350, 

Hooker, John. iii. 968. ir. 98. 

Hopkins, John. iiL 325, 451, 455, 457, 
458, 459, 460, 462. iv. 1, 13, 97,96, 
178, 285. 

Horace. L lxii, cxxi, drii, clxxi. SL 
178, 256. 

Horace’s Art of Poetry translated into 
French by Pelletier, iv. 175. 

Horace translated, iv. 175, 219^ 251, 
280. 

Horace, Epiatles of. Commentary on, 
by N. Grimoald. iiL 344. 

Horace’s Satyres, two Books o£, trans- 
lated by Drant. iv. 251. 

Horn, Geste of King. L 40, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46. considered by Dr. Percy 
of genuine English growth. L 46. 
this opinion assented to. L 46. French 
version supposed of a later date than 
the English poem. L 46. 

Horn Childe and Maiden a 

Poem. L 46. 

Horne, Bishop of Winchester, hr, 115. 

Horologium Principuih, by Antonio 
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d'Antachrist 


Guerin, translated by Sir Thomas 
North, iv. 95. 

Houdane, Raoul de, a Provencal Poet, 
ii. 298. 

Hoveden, John. i. 89. 

Hoveden, Roger, i. cllv. dxvii 
House of Fame, by Chaucer, i. 78, 132. 

ii. 214, 225, 392. iii 47. 

Howard, Duke of Norfolk. Hi. 87, 

88 . 

Howard, Henry. See Surrey, Lord. 
Howard, Henry, earl of Northampton, 
iv. 247. 

Howell's Letters, i. ccv. 

Howell, Thomas, iv. 244. 

Hubbard, William, iv. 239. 

Hue, or Hue. See Lucas, i. 118. 
Hudson, Thomas, iv. 103. 

Hue de Roteland. i. 89. 

Hues, Robert, iv. 269. 

Huet. i. 114. 

Hugh, Master, i. cxlviii. 

Hugh, bishop of Coventry, i. 116. 
Hugh de Balsham, Founder of Peter- 
House, Cambridge, ii. 126. 

Hugh de Foliot. iii. 170, 256. 

Hugh de Sancto Victors, iii. 170. 
Hugh of Caumpeden. See Campeden. 
Hugh, Sir, of Bourdeaux. iii. 342. iv. 
252. 

Hughes, Robert, iv. 269. 

Hugo, Prior de Montacuto, his Planctus 
de Excidio Trojse. L 51. 

Hugo de Evesham, ii. 274. 

Hugolin of Pisa, Story of. ii. 926. 
Hogues de Bercy. i. 38. 

Humagoun Nameh, (i. e. the Roymll 
Book). See Pilpey's Fable*, i 134. 
Hume, Mr. ii. 149. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. Lcxiii. 

iL 354 to 359. iii. 276. 

Humphries, Laurence, hi. 282. 
Humphry, Duke, Legend of, by C. 
Middleton, iv. 314. 

Hundred Sonnets, or Passionate Cen- 
tury of Love, by Thomas Watson, iv. 
96a 

Hundred Merry Tales, iv. 804. 
Hundred Poyntesof Evell Huswyfraye. 
iv. 129. 

Hundred good Poyntesof Husboundry, 
Ac. iv. 129. 

Hunnibaldus, Francos, i. xi. 

Hunni William* iv. 1, 194, 240. 
Hunte, GuaHer. ii. 415. 

Hunting, Account of. iii. 55. 
Huntingdon, Gregory of. See Gregory. 
Henry of. See Henry* 


Huon de Men, Roman 
par. ii. 121, 122. 

Hurd, Dr. ii. 122, 969. 

Huss, John, the of, by R. 

Radcliffe. iu. SIS. 

Hussey, Maistress Margaret, a Poem 
by Skelton, iii. 180. 

Hymen's Triumph, by Samuel Daniel* 
iii 227. 

Hypercritica, by Bolton, iii. 910. iv. 

88 , 101 . 

Hystory of Kynge Ponthus of Galyce, 
same story as Kyng Horn. i. 46. 


1. J. 

Jack Hare. iii. 62. 

Jack Wat, that could pull die Lining 
out of a black boll, a Poem, by Lid- 
gate. iii 62. 

Jack Snacker of Witney, ii 74* 

Jack Strawe. ii. 2 55. 

Jack Upland, ii 142. 

Jack of Newbery. iv. 25f . 

Jacob and his twelve Sons, History oC 
iii 34. 

Jacob and Esau, a news, merry, and 

wittie Comedie. iv. 159. 

Jacobus de Vitriaco. ii 404* 

Jacobus de Varagine. i. dxxxix, csdii. 
14. ii 35a 

Jagiouge and Magiouge, or Gog and 
Magog; Account of. 1. xiii xiv. xv. 
Jaloux Che tie, a Tale by Raimond 
Vidal de Besaudin, a Troubadour. Hi* 
54. 

James, King, the First, i cexi. iii. 457. 
iv. 103. 

James the First (of Scotland), ii 437. 
The Second (of Scotland), iii. 159. 
The Fourth Vof Scotland). Iii 90; 
194, 144. The Fifth (of Scotland), 
iii 145, 146. The Sixth (of Scot- 
land). 211, 284. 

Jancura and Ariodanfcx iv. 810. 

Jane Shore, Tragedy of. iv. 103. 

Jardin de Plaisance et Fleur de Rheto- 
rique. iv. 171. 

Jason, Romance of. i. 141, 149. 

Jason and the Golden Fleece, Hbtoqr 
of, on tapestry, ii 45. 

Jason and Medea, Story of, translated 
by Nytholas Whyte, iv. 995. 
Jandian Quad, i e. JEteraa Sapientia. 
i 195. 

Id co mm e nc e la Ih s *y mi Jbu Christ, 
en Engleys. i 97. 
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Idoyne and Amadas, Romance of. it 
327. 

Jealousie, Blazon of. iv. 312. 

Joan d’Orronvilk, L 179. 

Jeber, an Arabian Chemist. t cxvt 
Lapis Philosophorum, by. ii. 235. 

Jeffirey the Harper, t 95. 

Jchan du Chesne. i. 137. 

Jehan de Grise. L 144. 

Jehan de Nivelois. L 143. 

Jehan de Vignay, French Translation 
of the Legends A urea by. i. 15. 

Jephtha, the Tragedy of, in Latin and 
Greek, by John Christopherson. iii. 
207. 

Jephtha, Judge of Israel, a Ballad, by 
William Petowe. iv. 231. 

Jermndiie, by John de Pentham. it 419. 

Jeremiah translated, iv. 251. 

Jeremye, Lamentation of. iv. 25l. 

Jerom of Padua, i. cxlvi. 

Jerom. it 315, 327. 

Jerome, Saint, t cviii, cxlvii. French 
Psalter by, translated, i. 25. 

Jerusalem, Sege of, a Romance, i. ccxvi. 

Jerusalem, the Destruction of, a Prose 
Romance, it 5a 

Jerusalem, Battellof, a Poem, by Adam 
Davie, it 47, 5a 

Jerusalem, le Roman de la Prise de, 
par Titus, ii. 50. 

J&u de Personages, it 81. 

Jew and Christian, Metrical Dialogue 
between, by fiidonius. iit 5. 

Jew of Malta, Tragedy of, by Marlowe, 
iv. 216, 263. 

Ignoto. iv. 2 65. 

Iuad of Homer translated. See Homer. 

Illuminated MSS. among the Saxons, 
Account of. t cxxix, cxxx. 

Hlustria aliquot Anglorum Encomia, 
iv. 215, 216. 

Illyrius (TOyricus) Fladus. t 9. 

Image of the World, iit 128. 

Imperator Ludorum, Account of. iii. 
205, 206. 

Incendhim Amoris, by Richard Ham- 
pole. ii. 100. 

Indite de Situ et Mirabilibus. i. 104. 

Infortunio. iii. 28. 

Inglish, John. iii. 91. Sir James, a Poet 
St 148. 

Ingulphus. t cxlv. 

Inner Temple Masque, by Middleton, 
iit 225. By William Brown, iit 227, 
228. 

Innocent Pope III., his Miserie of Hu- 
man Nature, i. cdxt 


Inns of Court Anigraminatist, or the 
Masquers masqueo, in Anagram* by 
Francis Lenton. iii. 225. 

Insula, Roger d'. h ext 

Interludes by Sir D. Lyndeaay. i u. 128. 

Introduction of Knowledge, a Poena, by 
A. Borde. iit 357. 

Joan of Arc. iit 139. 

Job, Book of, paraphrased by Richard 
Hampole. it 10a 

Job, Book of, by Saint Jerome, iv. 71. 

Job, Book of, paraphrased by Dram. iv. 

255. 

Job's Suffering, a Tragedy on, by Rad- 
cliffe. iii. 213. 

Jocasta of Euripides translated by 
George Gascoigne, iii. 351. iv. 196, 
197, 198. 

Jocatores, Account of the. t 94. 

Jocelin. i. cxxxv. 

Jocelyne, bishop of Salisbury, iii. 255. 

Joculator, or Bard, Account of. t IS, 
94. 

Joculatores. t 117. it 153. 

Joel, Rabbi, his Translation of Pilpay’i 
Fables into Hebrew. L 134. 

Johan, Johan the Husband, Tyb the 
Wife, and Sir Johan die Preesac, 
Play of. iit 373. 

Johannes of Capua, Translation of 
Pilpay's Fables into Latin by. t 
134. 

Johan ni de Wallis, i. 51. 

John de Tambaco, author of a Conso- 
lation of Theology, ii. 514. 

John of Basingstoke, t clxxxt it 1 17. 

John of Glastonbury, t cxxix. 

John of Salisbury, i. evii, cxlvi, dm, 
clvii, dxviii, 137. it 71, 78, 238, 

2 56, 343, 384, 419, 424. iit 3, 41. 

John Chandois Herald, Poem on Ed- 
ward the Black Prince by. it 166. 

John de Dondt ii. 274. 

John de Guldevorda t 27. 

John de Langres, Translation of Boe- 
thius by. ii. 293. 

John de Meun. i. 92, 151. it 904, 205, 
218, 288, 293, 907, 377, 417, 418. 
iit 7a 

John of Hoveden. i. 51. 

John, Prior of Saint Swiddn's, Win- 
chester. it 142. 

John of Tinmouth. ii. 366. iit 94. 

John of Waldenly. iii. 9. 

John the Chaplain, ii. 344. 

John, King, Play of. iv. 262. 

John the Baptist, Comedy of, by John 
Bale, iit 362. 
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Johnson, Dr. i ccxzxn. 

Johnson (Johnston), N. i. 66. 

Johnson, Richard, Author of The seven 
Champions, iii. 63. 

Johnson, Dr. Christopher, ir. 260. 

Johnson, Benjamin, iif. 131, 901, 214, 
919, 220, 226, 414. iv. 100, 102, 103, 
104, 116, 260, 262, 263, 275, 276. 

Joinvdle. i. 171, 179, 18a ii 6. 

Joly Chepert of Askeldown, a poem by 
Lawern. i. 8a 

Jonas, a tragedy, by R. Raddiffe. iii. 
213. 

Jones, Inigo, iii. 212, 225. iv. 277. 

Jones, John. iv. 279. 

Joos, Dan, Legend on, by Lydgate. 
3. 368. 

Jonas, Song of, by Sir Thomas Wyat 
iii 324. 

Jordan, William, ii. 70. 

Jarde, Mossen, a Provencbl poet. iii. 
317. 

Joraandea. i cxxi. 

Joeaphas, Saint, Life of. i 20. 

Joseph of Arimathea, History of. i 138. 
Life ot iii. 35. 

Joseph of Exeter. See I scan us, Jose- 
phus. 

Joseph, the tragedious Troubles, Ac. of, 
a poem by ®r William Forrest, iv. 
137. 

Josephus, Flavius, i cxxi, cxxii, 
ccxxxix. ii. 50, 230, 255, 314, 323, 
424. in. 129. 

Jovinian, morality on. ii. 3a 

Jovinian, l’Empereur, L'Orgueii et 
Fresomption de, an old French Mo- 
ralite. i cd. 

Jovius, Paulus. i. xxvii, cxlvii iii. 50. 

Ipbis, unfortunate Ende of, versified, 
iv. 239. 

Ipomedon, Romance of. i. 89. ii 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38. 

Ippods, Sir, Romance of. ii. 40. 

Ineh Hubbub, by B. Riche, iv. 313. 

Isagoge in Astrologiam, by Alchabitius, 
it 260. 

Iaame, Fifth King of the Indians, the 
supposed Author of Pilpay’s Fables, 
I. 135. See Pilpay. 

Isaure, Clementina, Countess of Tho. 
louse, ii. 302. 

Iscanus, Josephus. L cbtii to dxvi, clxx. 
His Poem on the Trojan War. iii 
345. 

Isidore, i cxcvi. 

Isidorus. ii. 314, 377. iii. 4. 

Isidorus Hispalensis. ii. 62. - 

VOL. IV. 2 


lab and Osiris, how the Egyptians dei- 
fied. i. cxciv. 
slip, abbot, Hi. 164. 

Isocrates, iii. 27 5, 284. iv. 155. 
Isocrates, certen Orations of, translated 
by Christopher Johnson, iv. 260. 
Israel, plu&ieurs Batailles dee rob d*, 
contra lea Philistines et Assyriens. 
iii 52. 

Italb Liberate di Ooti, by Trisuno. iii. 
311 . 

Italian Schoolemaister. iv. 303. 

Ite in Vineam, or the Parable of the 
Vineyard, comedy, by Lord Berners. 

iii. 342. 

Itswert, James, iv. 279. 

Judas Maccbabee, French metrical Ro- 
mance of. ii. 251. 

Judiciary Combats, Account of. i. xxiv. 
Judith, Anglo-Saxon Poem on. ixxxix, 
xi 

Judith, Fortitude of, a tragedy, by Rad- 
cliffe. iii 214. 

Judith, Book of, versified by Pullaine. 

iv. 141. 

Judith and Holofernes, ballad of. iv. 
153. 

Ivent, Saga af. i. lix. 

Ives, Simon, iii 225. 

Jugglers, jugglereaees, and minstrels of 
Paris, ordonnance of. i 52. 

Juglers, Account of. ii 58, 229. 

Julian, i clxxxix. 

Julian, Cardinal of St Angelo, Greek 
MS. of. iii. 53. 

Julbn of Brentford, the Testament of, 
by R. Copland, iv. 138. 

Juliane, Seinte, Legend of. i. 14. 
Julianus, Duke, Son of S. Giles, History 
of. i. ea 

Juliet and Cleotnenes, History of. iv. 
302. 

Julius Caesar, Romance of. i. cxcv, ccvii. 
Julius Valerius, i. 135. 

Julius and the poor Knight, Story of. 
ii. 319. 

Junius, Poetical Paraphrase of Genesis 
edited by. i. 36. 

Junius, Patrick, iii 112. 

Ivo. i cdxii. 

Jupiter and Juno, History of, on ta- 
pestry. ii. SS. 

Justice of the peace, office of, held by 
ladies, ii. 511. 

Justin, i ccxli. 

Justin’s History translated by Golding. , 
hr. 289. 

Justinian, ii 403. iii. 443. 
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Justinian’s Institutes translated into 
French rhymes, iii. 25. 

Juvenal, i. clviL iii. 178. iv. 280. 
Juvencua. i. cv. 

Ivy church, Countess of Pembroke’s, by 
Fraunce. iv. 230. 


K. 

K. J. or John Kepyer. iv. 245. 

K. W. i. e. William Kethe. Iii. 453. iv. 
130, 244. 

Kaan, Histoire de Graunt, et des Mer- 
veilles du Monde, i. 104. 

Kalandre in Englysshc, by Lydgate, iii. 

2 . 

K slender of Shepherds, iii. 30, 31, 32, 
33. 

Kalendrier des Bergers, i. ccxxxix. 

Kalila ve Damna. t 134. See Pilpay's 
Fables. 

Karlamagnuseof Hoppum Hans, Sagan 
af. i. lx. 

Karleverch en Escoce, les Noms et les 
Armes des Seigneurs &c. k 1* Assiege 
de. U. 170. 

Karlotis, a poem. i. clxvii. 

Katherine, Saint, Life of. i. 15. 

Kay, John, Poet Laureat to Edward 
the Fourth, ii. 440. 

Keating's History of Ireland, i. xlviu. 

Kederminster, abbot of Winchecorabe. 
Hi. 271. 

Keeper, John. iv. 9, 10, 244. 

Keigwin, John. ii. 70. 

Kelton, Arthur, Chronicle of Brutes 
by. iv. 29, 30. 

Kempe, William, iv. 115, 257, 305. 

Kendale, Romance of. i. 79. 

Kendall, Timothy, iv. 229, 259. 

Kenelme, Saint, Life of. H. 255. 

Kenilworth Castle, Princely Pleasures 
of. Hi. 413, 423. iv. 118, 240, S29. 

Kennedie, Walter, iii. 146. 

Kennedy, Andro, Testament of, by 
Dunbar, iu. 154, 183, 184. 

Kennet, Bishop, i. 94. 

Kenneth, King of Scotland, i. xlvui. 

Kepyer, John. iv. 9, 10, 244. 

Kethe, William. Hi. 453. iv. 130, 244. 

Kelt's Norfolk Insurrection, Latin 
Narrative of, by Nevyl. iv. 209. 

Kildare, Michael, iu. 35. 

Killing worth Castle, Entertainment at. 
t 95. Hi. 384, 423. 

Kinaston, or Kynaston, Sir Francis. H. 

221 . 


Kindc- Hart's Dreame, by Henry Chet- 
tie. iv. 116. 

King Arthur, Romance of. See Arthur. 

King Hart, a poem by Gawin Douglas. 
Hi. 124. 

King Horn, Geste of. i. 40. 

King of Tars and the Soudan of Dam • 
mas, Tale of the. ii. 23, 24, 25, 96, 
27, 28, 29, 30. 

King, Dr. Philip; alias Henry, iv. lOl. 

King's Fool, and Lucius king of Rome, 
Story of. ii. 320. 

King's Complaint, by James the Pint 
of Scotland, ii. 437. 

King Richard's Romance, i. 122. 

Kings, Book of, versified, iv. 14. 

Kinwelmersh, Francis, iv. 196, 198. 

Kircher. i. 112. H. 312. 

Klerc, Nicolaes de, author of the Bra- 
bandsche Teesten. H. 150. 

Knack to Know a Knave, a comedy, 
iv. 305. 

Knight of Courtesy and Lady of Fagod, 
Romance of the. ii. 45. 

Knight of the Swan, Romance of the. 
it 149. translated by Copland, i. 296. 

Knights Templars, Account of nL 
171. 

Knights Conjuring, by Decker, iv. 117. 

Knox. Hi. 451, 452. iv. 244. 

Knyght of the Burning Pestle, a play, 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, iv. 103. 

Knytlinga-Saga, or History of Canute, 
i. xlvij. lxx. 

Roll on an Ancient Northern Chief. L 
54. 

Kongs-Scugg- Sio, or Royal Mhrour. 
iv. 86. 

Korner, Herman, i. clxxxn. it 323. 

Kyd, Thomas, iv. 103. 

Kyffin, Maurice, iv. 278. 

Kymes, GUbert. H. 357. 

Kyng Appolyn of Tyre, Romance of. 
iii. 426. 

Kynloich. Hi. 148. 

Kyrie Eleison, or Military Chorus, Ac- 
count of. i. lvt 


L. 

L. F. iv. 246. 

L. P. iv. 313. 

L. R. iv. 311. 

Labbe Pere, Romance of Beuves de 
Hanton by. i. 146. 

La Croze, Histoire de la Vie et des 
Ouvragcs de. iv. 307. 
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Lady of Faguel, Romauce of the. 
i. 200. 

Lady of Faguel and Kright of Courtesy, 
Romance of the. ii. 45. 

Lais, British, ii. 430. 

Lamborde. ii. 73. iv. 208. 

Lambe, William, Memorial of, by A. 
Fleming, iv. 229. 

Lambeccius, Petrus, i. cxxxviii. ii. 220. 

Lambwell, Romance of, see Launfal. 

Lament for the Death of the Makkaris. 
iiL 417. 

Lamentation of Souls, a poem, by Adam 
Davie, ii. 47, 51. 

Lamentation of Hecuba and the Ladies 
of Troy. iv. 273. 

Lamentation of JTeremye, Ac. iv. 251. 

Lamentation of Troy for the Death of 
Hector, iv. 273. 

Lamentation of Corydon for Love of 
Alexis, by A. Fraunce. iv. 230. 

Lamentation of Arayntas for the Death 
of Phillis, iv. 230. 

La Morte d* Arthur. See Arthur. 

Lancelot du Lac, Romance of. i. cxci, 

• 118, 137, 153. ii. 38, 172, 255, 316, 

317, 327, 423. iii. 69. iv. 66, 307. 

Lancelot du Lac mis en Francois par 
Robert de Borron, du Commande- 
ment d’ Henri Roi d’Angletcrre, avec 
figures, i. 118. 

Laneham. L 95. iiL 384, 423. iv. 242. 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
i. cviii, cix, cxli, cxlv, clxxv, cclxii. 

Langbaine, Gerard, i. 77. ii. 351. 

Langius, Paul us. i. cclxii. 

Langius, Rodolphus, a Latin poet. iii. 
240. 

Langley, Thomas, monk of Hulm. ii. 
441. 

Langtoft, Peter, iii. 72. 

Langtoft's Chronicle, i. 65, 70, 75, 88, 
98, 100, 124, 180. 

Langton, Bishop of Lichfield, iii. 51, 
252. 

Langton, Stephen, not the author of the 
drama ascribed to him by M. de La 
Rue. ii. 80. 

Lapidaire, a Poem from the Latin of 
Marbodeus. ii. 414. 

Lapidary, a Treatise on Gems. ii. 214. 

Lapidum de Speciebus. ii. 214. 

Lapis Philosophorum, by Jeber. i. cxvi. 

Lapus de Castellione. i. clxxxii. ii. 323 
to 358. 

Largus, Scribonius. i. cxxxviii. 

Lascaris, Constantius. i. 129. 

Lascaris, John. iii. 252. 

2 C 


Lasse, Martin, de Orespe. i. clxviii. 

Latimer, Hugh. iii. 252, 274. 

Latimer, Bishop, Song on. iv. 21. 

Latin Plays, Account of. iii. 203, 204, 
205. 

Latini, Brunetti. i. 150. iv. 60. 

Lavaterus of Ghostes translated into 
English by R. H. iv. 132. 

Launfal, Sir. ii. 430. 

Launfal or Launtal, Tale of, by Thomas 
Chestre. iii. 418. 

Launfal Syr, Romance of. i. ccx, ccxii, 
ccxviii, ccxxvi, ccxxix, ccxxxvi. ii. 
409. iii 408, 417. 

Launoy. i. 3. 

Laureate, Poet, account of the first, ii. . 
440, 443, 444, 445. 

Laurence or Laurent de Premierfait. ii. 
371, 372. 

Lawern, John. i. 80. 

Lawes, William, iii. 225. 

Laws, the Three, a comedy, by Bale, 
iv. 22. 

Lawyers, Satirical Balad on the. i. 38. 

Lay of Emare. iii. 402, 418. 

Lay of Launval. iii. 408, 417. 

Lay of the Erie of Tholouse. iii. 407. 

Lazamon. i. 67. 

Leander’s Italia, ii. 379. 

Lear, King, play of, by Shakespeare, 
iii. 83. 

Lebeuf, L’AbbL i. vi. 

Lebrixa, Antonio de. iii. 242. 

Le Brun, Monsieur, Avantures d’Apo- 
lonius de Thyr, par. ii. 185. 

Lectionary of Cardinal Wolsey. iii. 429. 

Lee, archbishop of York. iii. 271 - 

Lee, Lady Margaret, Poem on the 
Death of. iii. 353. 

Le Fevre, Jean. ii. 421. 

Le Feure, Raoul, ii. 390. 

Legend of good Women, by Chaucer, 
ii. 179, 205, 226, 302. iii 2. 

da Aurea. i. 15. translated by 
ton. i. clxxxix, cxc, exciii, ccxxv, 
ccxl. by John du Vignay. ii. 417. 

Leigny, GodefVoy de. u. 317. 

Leirmouth, or Rymer, Thomas, i. 80. 

Leland, John. i. cxii, cxlix, cli, dii, 
dxiii. 79, 105. ii. 64, 90, 126, 131, 
150, 232, 276, 278, 343. in. 52, 270, 
272, 297, 314, 363, 443. iv. 176, 256. 

Ldarmoner, or Lelamar, John. iii. 3. 

Lent and Liberty, Dialogue between, 
by Crowley, iv. 12. 

Lenten Stuff, by Nash. iv. 261. 

Lenton, Francis, iii. 225. 

Lentulo, Scipio, his Italian Grammar 

2 
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translated by Henry Grantham, iv. 
293. 

Leo. L cxvi 

Leofric, bishop of Exeter, iii. 44. 

Leonard of Arano. ii 424. 

Leooela and Canamor, Romance of. if. 
186. 

Leonico, Angelo, 1' Amove de Troleo 
et Greseida, que d tratta in buone 
parte la Guerra di Trcrja, di ii. 186. 

Leoninus. i. d. 

Leontius Pilatus. ii 379, 380, 392. 

Lepanto, by King James I. iv. 99. 

Letter of Cupide, a poem, by Ocdeve. 
ii. 20 5, 343. 

Lewick, Edw. iv. 296. 

Lewis the Eighth, a Romance, iii. 186. 
the Twelfth, iii. 238. 

Lhuyd, Humphrey. i ix. it. 221. 

Libeaux, Sir, Romance of. ii. 31, 40. 

Liber penitendalis. ii. 134. 

Libvo d'Amore. ii. 299. 

Lichfield, William, ii. 413. 

Lidgate, see Lydgate. 

Lidgate, John. L 123, 131. ii. 5, 10, 
43, 67, 180, 220, 23 5, 244, 251, 264, 
286. iii 364, 385. iv. 41, 97, 159, 
176. 

Liesse, 1* Abb£ de,or the Abbot of Jollity, 
iii 206. 

Lieu, Girardus. ii 319. 

Life of our Lady, by Lydgate, ii. 367, 
368, 369. 

Life of Man, a Description of the, a 
poem. iv. 4. 

Life of Mflliado, a British Knight, iv. 
305. 

Ligurinus, a Latin poem by Gunther. 
u clxx. 

Lillie, William, Grammarian, iii 163, 
251, 258. 

Lillie, John ; or Lilly, iv. 115, 232, 250. 

Lilly, John, dramatic writer, iii 219. 

Linacer or Linacre. iii 249. 

Unch, Richard, iv. 317. 

Litany translated into Ryme by R. 
Crowley the printer, iv. 11. 

Lives of the Saints, i 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 98, 126. ii 167. iii. 432. 
read during mass in the Gallican 
Church, i. 21. forbidden by the Roman 
rituai i 21. 

Lives of the Saints, in verse, i 15. 

Lives and Sayings of Philosophers, Ac. 
by W. Baldwyn. iv. 36. 

Livre de cuer d'amour espris, le, a 
French Romance, ii. 251. 

J4vy, i cxiii, cxxi, cxlvii, clxxxii, ccxli, 


cclx, cclxii. ii. 230, 358, 420, 424> 
428. iii 139, 178, 255, 278. 

Llanidan in the Isle of Anglesey, ac- 
count of a Druid’s mansion at. i. 
xlix. 

Lloyd, Bishop, i x. 

Lloyd, Lodowyke. iv. 147. 

Llewellyn, Ode to, by Llygad Gwr. i viii. 

Llygad Gwr, a Welsh bard, i viii. 

Llywarchen, a Welsh bard, i vi. 

Lobeyra, Vasco, Romance of A madia 
de Gaul by. i. 152. 

Lobineau. i. iv. 

Locher, Jacobus, iii. 74. 

Locke, or Lok, Henry, iv. 103, 145, 
272. 

Locrine, play of. iv. 262. 

Lodbrog, Reader, Epicedium of. i 
xxxii, lvxxx, m, lxix. 

Lodge, Thomas, iv. 103, 113, 115. 

Loftunga, a Scald, i. xlvii 

Logic, bv Seton. iv. 256. 

LoUius. ii 220, 221, 230, 403. 

Lombard, Peter, archbishop of Paris, 
i cx, dxxiv. iii 274. 

Lomelyn, Domingo, iii. 172. 

London Chauntideres. iv. 304. 

London Lickpenny, by Lidgate. iii 98. 

London, Panegyric on the City of, by 
Fabian, iii. 27. 

Longland, Robert, the Author of 
Pierce Plouhman’s Vision, Ac. ii 101, 
148. 

Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, m. 187, 
271. 

Lord of Misrule, iv. 37, 118, 182. 

Lord’s Prayer, homily, or exhortation, 
in verse, i. 23. 

Lord’s Prayer paraphrased by Richard 
Hampole. ii. 100. 

Lord’s Prayer, Latin elegiac Para- 
phrase on, by John Mallard, ii. 444. 

Lord’s Prayer versified by Whitting- 
ham. iii 452. 

Lord’s Supper, Interlude of, by John 
Bale. iii. 362. 

Lording, a diminutive and not a title of 
distinction, i 21. 

Lorris, William de. See William de 
Lorris. 

Losings, Herbert de. i. cxliii 

Love, Play of. iii. 373. 

Love freed from Ignorance and Folly, 
a masque, by B. Jonson. iii 226. 

Love and Gallantry, a poem on. i. 
36. 

Love Song, the earliest, i. 28, 29, SO, 
31, 32. 
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Lores Of Rhodante and Dorides, Ro- 
mance of the. ii. 183. 

Lover and a Jay, Dialogue between, by 
Thomas Feylde. ill. 53. 

Lover and the Jaye, Treatise of, a poem, 
by Richard Feylde. iiL 367. 

Love’s Labour Lost, play of, by Shake- 
speare. iii. 69. iv. 294. 

Louis, Duke of Bourbon, Life of, by 
Jean Orronville. i. 179. 

Louis, Saint, Romance of, by Joinville. 

i. 179. 

Lowth's Life of William of Wykham. 

ii. 9a 

Lucan translated. L cxiii, dxviii. ii. 
230, 267, 420. iii. 177. First Book 
of, translated by C. Marlowe, iv. 261. 

Lucanus, Nicolaus, ii. 186. 

Lucas, Chevalier, Sieur du Chastel du 
Gast, pres de Salisberi, le Roman de 
Tristram et Iseult traduit de Latin 
en Francois par. L 118. 

Lucas or Luce. ii. 423. 

Lucian, a Dialogue of, reduced into 
English Verse by John RastalL iiL 
191. Icaromenippus of, translated by 
Erasmus, iii. 263. 

LudHus. iii. 178. 

Lucinda and Arnalt. iv. 303. 

Lucio, a Ballad of the traiterous and un- 
brideled Cruelty© of, executed over 
Eriphile, daughter to Hortensia Cas- 
tilion, of Genoway in Italy, iv. 316. 

Lucius, Saint, acts of. L xii. 

Lucius King of Rome, and the King’s 
Fool, story of. ii. 32a 

Lucrece, Rape of, by Shakespeare, iv. 
242. 

Lucrece, grievous Complaynt of. iv. 241. 

Lucretia, Poem on. iv. 241, 242. 

Lucretia, Story of. L ccxxxL 

Lucretius, i. cviL iL 197. iv. S3, 132. 

Lucydayre. iiL 364. 

Ludensis, Gilbertus, a monk. iii. 128. 

Ludicra seu Epigrammaia Juvenilia, by 
Parkhurst. iv. 259. 

Ludus Filiorum Israelis, ii. 70.. 

Ludus Resurrectionis Domini. iL 81. 

Ludus Pascalis. iiL 42. 

Ludus Scaccorum, by Jacobus de Ca- 
sulis.iL 350. 

Luernius, a Celtic Chief, account of, 
by Posidonius. L lv. 

Lully, Raymond. iL 448. 

Luminalia, or the Festival of Light, a 
masque. iiL 226. 

Lupus, Abbot of Ferrieres. i. evil. 

Lusores, account of the. i. 94 95 


Lusty Juventus, an Interlude, by R. 
Weever. iiL 205. iv. 24, 25. 

Luther, Martin, i. cxciL Latin Flay 
on the subject of the Heresy of. iii. 
204, 237, 267, 447. 

Luther, the Pope, Cardinal and Hus- 
bandman, Baled of. iv. 20. 

Luxembourgh, Jean de. iL 425. 

Lwyhd, Edward, ii. 27, 70, 16a 

Lwhyd. i. 16a 

Lybister and Ehodamna, a Greek poem. 
0. 183, 184. 

Lycophron. L cclxvii. 

Lycurgus, story of. iL 384. 

Lydgate. See Lid^ate. 

Lydgate. L dxxviii, clxxxi, cc, ccxli, 
eexlii. iL 312, 322, 357, 361 to 408. iiL 
2, 7, 28, 36, 45, 46, 54, 58, 62, 71, 
9a 98, 102, 146, 177, 178, 265. his 
Life of St. Fremund. iL 517. Pro- 
verbs of. iL 518. his Life of St. Alban. 
iL 467. author of the Temple of Glass. 
iiL 47. shewn to be the author of 
the Temple of Glass. iiL 466. 

Lyndsay, Sir David. iiL 92, 105, 125 to 
151, 285, 335. 

Lynne, Nicholas. iL 260. 

Lyra, Nicholas de. L cxv. iL 127, 3 56. 

L ? Ysopet, a collection of fables in Dutch 
verse, i. lxxxvi. 

Lytel Treatise, called the Dysputacyon, 
or Complaynt of the Heart thorough 
perced with the lokynge of the Eye. 
iiL 35. 

Lyttelton, Lord. L 68, 89, 125. 


M. 

M. A. L e. Anthony Mundaye. iv. 1 15. 

M. J. iv. 144, 316. See Jervis Mark- 
ham. 

Mahan, a celebrated chantor. L exxiv. 

Mabillon. iiL 4, 128. 

Macaber, Dance of Death, in German 
Rhymes, by. iL 364. 

Macbeth, play of. iii. 212. iv. 238. 

Maccabee, Judas, History of. iL 324. 

Maccabee, Romance of. u. 5a 

Maccabeus, Judas, Romance of, by 
Guelder Arbalestrier de Belle-perche. 
L clL 

Maccabre, Dance. iL 364. on tapestry. 
iL 43. 

Macchabee, Judas, French Metrical 
Romance of iL 251. 

Mace. ii. 416. 

Macer. ii. 325. iii. 3. 
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Machaon. i. cxxxviii 

Macharonea varia. iii. 182. 

Machiavel, his History, of Florence, i. 
cxcix. iv. 300. 

Mackenzie, iii. 160. 

Macon, Antoine 1c. ii. 427. 

Macon, Count de, Romantic History 
of. ii. 233. 

Macpherson. i. IvL 

Macrobius. i. clxxxi, cxcvii. ii. 229. iii. 
52, 178. 

Mad Men of Gotham, Merry Tale? of 
the. iii. 3 56, 357. 

Madely, William de. iii. 25. 

Madox, i. 150. . 

Magdalene, Marie, Mystery of. iii. 185, 
187. 

Magdalene, Queen, Poem on the Death 
of. iii. 141. 

Magna Charta translated from the 
French into Latin and English by 
George Ferrers, iv. 37. 

Magnificence, comedy of. ii. 188, 189. 

Magnificence, a goodly Interlude and a 
mery, by Mayster Skelton, iii. 162. 

Magnomontanus, Banatusius. iii. 251. 

Magnus, Jacobus, ii. 427. 

Maiaulpb. i. cxxvii. 

Maier, Michael, ii. 447. 

Maillorie, Sir Thomas, iii. 68, 69. 

Mailros, John. i. exxx. 

Maimonides, Moses, ii. 279. 

Major, John. iii. 160. 

Makgrcggor’s Testament, or Duncan 
Laider, a poem. iii. 109, 154 to 159. 

Mallard, John. ii. 444. 

Mallet, Monsieur. i xxiv. 

Malm&bury, William of. i. eexx. 

Malvernc, William, iii. 14. 

Maxnerot, Sebastian, ii. 424. 

Mamillia, by Greene, iv. 227. 

Man of Law’s Tale, by Chaucer, i. 
cclvi. 

Mancini, Dominic, iii. 81. 

Mandeville, or Maunderville, Sir John, 
i. 104, 105. iii. 57, 63. not the author 
of the Mappa Mundi. i. 199. 

Mandeule, John, Parson of Burnham 
Thorpe, i. 67. 

Mangonel, signification of. i. 72. 

Manuius. i. evii 

Mannyng, Robert. See Robert de 
Brunne. 

Mantuan, iii. 80. 88. versified by Tur. 
berville. iv. 247. 

Manual of Sins, by Robert de Brunne. 
i. 62, 76. 

Manuel Pcche, or Manuel de Peche, 


translated by Robert de Brunne. i 
63, 76, 88. improperly ascribed to 

- Grosteste bishop of Lincoln. L 62. 

Mapes, Gualter, or Walter de. i. 67, 
161, 162. iii. 69, 185, 256. 

Mappa Mundi, by Sir John Mandeville. 
i. 105. 

Mara, or Night Mare, Account of. i 
36. 

Marbeck, John, a musician, iii. 456. 
iv. 17, 138. 

Marbode, Bishop of Rennes, Latin 
poem on Precious Stones translated 
into French verse bjr. ii. £14. 

Marbodeus. ii. 414. iii. 4. 

Marcell, Ameigot, an eminent robber, 
account o£ iii. 159. 

Marcel linus, Ammianus. ii. 319. 

Marcellus. i. 138. 

Marchaunt’s Tale. i. 123. 

Marchaunt’s Second Tale. i. 148. ii. 
275, 289. 

Marchion of Arezzo, ii 401. 

Mardanus. ii. 384, 385. 

Marcus Aurelius, iv. 102. 

Mardiley, John. iv. 18. 

Margaret, Saint, Life of. i 13, 14, 15. 

Maigaret, Queen, wife of Henry Sixth. 
ii£ 36. 

Margarite of America, a romance, by 
Thomas Lodge, iv. 313. 

Marian, Mayd. ii. 80. 

Marian and Robin, play of. ii. 80. 

Marie, a French poetess, ii 253. iii. 50. 

Marie de France, notice of her lays, 
i lxxiv. translated from Annorican 
originals, i. lxxvii 

Marie, Lais of. ii. 430, 431, 432, 433. 

Marine, Saint, Life of. i 20. 

Marius, Antonius, a famous scribe and 
illuminator, iii 248. 

M a rkh a m , Jervis or Gervaise. iv. 103, 
144, 316. 

Marloe, or Marlowe, Christopher, iv. 
103, 216, 246, 260 to 267. 

Marot, Clement, iii 444, 446, 450, 453, 
461. 

Marshall, George, iv. 144. 

Marston, John. iv. 94, 103, 143, 243, 
26% 275, 317, 320. 

Martial, i 146. iii. 306. iv. 219, 259. 

Martial d’Avergne, a French poet. u. 
295. 

Martin, Mr. i 124. 

Marti us, Galeotus. iii. 25 

Martorell, John. iv. 306. 

Martyrs and Confessors, Register of, io 
metre, by Thomas Brice, iv. 1 78. 
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Marville, M. de Vigneul. i. 133. 

Mary Magdalen, ii. 13. Mystery of. ill. 
185, 187. 

Mary Magdalen, Repentance of, an In- 
terlude. iv. 153. 

Mary, Queen, iii. 279. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, a poem by. iii. 340. 

Mary, Queen, Latin Life of, by Samuel 
Fleming, iv. 227. 

Mary, Queen, accession of, celebrated 
in a goodly Psalm by Rich. Beearde. 
iv. 144. 

Mason, William, iv. 266. his English 
Garden, iv. 135. 

Masques, account of ii. 89. iii. 224, 
225, 438, 439, 440, 441. 

Mass of the Gluttons, by Bale. iii. 362. 

Mass, the Antichrist's, Downfal of. iii. 
429. 

Massacre of the Holy Innocents, My- 
stery of the. ii 75. 

Masaieu, Mons. ii. 300. 

Master of the Revells, account of. iii. 
205, 206, 230. 

Matthieus of Vendoame. iS. 4. 

Mauffer, Peter, i. ccxxxix. 

Mauleon, Savarie de. i. 1 15. 

Maundeville, Sir John. i. Iii. his Travels, 
i. dxxxvi. 

Maurilianus, Paraph il us. ii. 442. iii. 4. 

Maurus, Rhabanus. i. 130, 145, 171. 

Maxendus. i. ccvi. 

Maximianus. iii. 4, 178. 

Maximilian the First, iii. 241. 

-Maximus, a Roman General, account 
of. i. v. 

Maximus, Saint, i. cxxxvi. 

Maximus, Valerius, i. cxcvi. ii. 253, 
256,267,320,323,355. iii. 140, 178. 
Translated by Simon de Hesdin. ii. 
420. 

May, translator of Lucan, iii. 226. 

May-day, a comedy, by George Chap- 
man. i. clxxix. iv. 101. 

Mayans, Don Gregorio, Life of Cer- 
vantes by. i. xxii. 

Mayden's Dreme, a poem, by Chris- 
topher Goodwin, iii. 367. 

Maymonde, the froward Tale of, by 
Lydgate, iii. 62. 

Mead, a favourite liquor of the Goths, 
account of. i. L 

Measure for Measure, play of. iv. 314. 

Medea and Jason, ii. 251. iv. 235. 

Medea and Jason, History of. ii. 317. 
Tragedy of, by Geta. Hi. 4. 

Medcae et Jasonis Historia, A Guidone 
de Columns, i. 142. 


Medici, Laurence de. iii. 253. Cosmo 
de. iii. 253. 

Meditariones Pise, by Alcock, Bishop 
of Ely. iii. 82. 

Medro, King. i. ccxxxi. 

Medulla, by Ripley, u. 449. 

Medusa, Ballet of. iv. 244. 

Medwall, Henry, Interlude of Nature 
by. iii. 72, 190. 

Medytachins of the Soper of our Lorde 
Jhesu, and also of his Passyun, and 
eke of the Peynes of his sweet Mo- 
dyr Mayden Marye, the which made 
yn Latin Bonaventure Cardynall, by 
Robert de Brunne. i. 81. 

Megacosm and Microcosm, by Sylvester, 
iii. 5. 

Mela, Pomponius, Geography of, trans- 
lated hy Golding, iv. 240. 

Melancthon. iii. 140. 

Meleager, Latin play, by Dr. William 
Gager, iii. 210. 

Meliader, or the Knight of the Sun of 
Gold, Romance of. u. 174. 

Meliado, Sir, Life of. iv. 305. 

Melibeus, a play, by Radcliffe. iii. 213. 

Meliboeus, Tale of, by Chaucer, ii. 268. 

Memoriae Seculorum, or the Pantheon, 
by Godfrey of Viterbo, u. 185, 314, 
315, 820. 

Menander, u. 324. iii. 198. 

Menaechmi of Plautus translated by W. 
W. iv. 278. 

Mendoza, Lopez de, his Proverbs trans- 
lated by Googe. iv. 288. 

Menerier. i. 138. 

Menestrier. iii. 200. 

Menologe, or Saxon Poetic Calendar, i. 
mix. 

Mensa Rotunda de, et Strenuis Equiti- 
bus. i. xiu. 

Mevbeck, John. See Marbeck. 

Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare's play 
of the. i. ccxxiii, cclv. ii. 320, 321, 
322, 323. iii. 210, 341. iv. 314. 

Meres, Francis, iii. 168, SSI. iv. 38, 
115, 167, 224, 226, 240, 260, 269, 
299, 302. 

Mergian Peri, or Mergian the Fairy, 
account of. i. lxiii. 

Mcri, Huon de. ii. 121, 122. 

Merie Devil of Edmonton, play of the. 
iii. 365, 366. 

Merlac, Daniel. i. cxli. 

Merlin's Prophecies, i. ix, xvii, xviii. 

Merlin, Poem on, by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. L clii. 

Merlin, Arab. i. 92. ii. 23 5, 238, 242, 245. 
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Merlini Propheti®, versifice. i. 92. 
Merlini Vitae et Propheti®. iii. 43a 
Merlyn, Treatise of, or his Prophecies 
in verse, iii. 430, 434. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, play o i, by 
Shakespeare, iii. 183. iv. 265. 

Merry Andrew, iii. 355. 

Merry Passages and Jeastes. iv. 240. 
Merser. iii. 146. 

Merveitles du Monde, Histoire des, et 
de Grsunt Kaan. i. 104. 

Mery Jest, &c. by Sir Thos. More. iii. 
383. 

Mery Tales, Wittye Questions, and 
Quicke Answers, iv. 316. 

Messia, Petro de. iv. 312. 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, Explanation of, 
by Johannes Grammaticus, i. cxlix. 
Metaphrastes, Symeon. iii. 26. 
Meteranus. iv. 173. 

Metrical Lives of the Saints, i. clxxxvii, 
cxciii, ccxxiii, ccxlL 
Metrical Preface to Heywood's Thyestes. 
iv. 95, 210, 211. 

Metristenchiridion, by John Seguard. 

ii. 441. 

Metropolis Coronata, a City Pageant, 
by A. Munday. iv. 115. 

Metta Abou Muscar, Aristotle’s Poetics 
translated into Arabic by. L cxix. 
Meun, John de. See John de Meun. 
i. cxv. ii. 907, 377, 417, 418. iii. 
70. 

Meurvin, preux fils d’Ogier le Damns, 
F Histoire de. i. 139, 140. 

Mezeray. i. 1 14. 

Michael De Hames. ii. 416. his trans- 
lation of Turpin’s Charlemagne, i. 
xxii 

Mico on Prosody, i 78. 

Microcosm, by Sylvester, iii. 5. 

Midas, King, Ballad of. iv. 243. 
Middleton, Thomas, dramatic writer. 

iii. 225. 

Middleton, Christopher, iv. 103, 314. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, play of, 
by Shakespeare, iii. 183. iv. 243, 244, 
262. 

Miles Owayne, a poem. iii. 33, 128. 
Military Precepts, by Philip Betham. 

iv. 220. 

Millemete, Walter de. ii. 311. 

Miller’s Tale, by Chaucer, iii 4. 
Millet, or Milet, Jacques, i. 140. .ii 393. 
Millot, Mr. iii. 50, 64. 

MiUyng, Abbot of Westminster, iii. 246. 
Milton, John. i. v, cxxxiii, ecxvi, cdii, 
132. ii. 30$, 904, 317. iii. 117, 129, 


130, 181, 228, 443. iv. 64, 69, 70, 
268. 

Mimi, account of the. i. 94. ii 71, 72, 

73. 

Mimid, account of the. ii. 71, 72. 

Miraus or Mimic, account of. i L 

Minerva, a Book of Emblems, by 
Peacbam. iv. 124. 

Minot, Laurence, ii 100. iii 389, 480, 
432, 433, 434. 

Minstrels, account of the. i 78, 94, 95, 
116, 117, 119. ii 71, 72, 412, 413, 
446. iii 11, 12. iv. 127. their man- 
ner of chanting poems, i. 16. 

Minstrels, juglers, and jugl cr o as e s of 
Paris, their ordon nancies, i 52. 

Mirabilia Rom®, i cc. 

Mirabilia Hiberni®, Anglis, et Orien- 
talis. i. 105, 106. 

Mirabilia Mundi i. 103, 104, 105. 

Mirabilia Terr® Sanct®. i 105. 

Miracles, iv. 150. 

Miracles, or Miracle Plays, account of 
the. ii 68, 70, 71, 75, 84. 

Miracles of the Virgin, Drench Romance 
of the. ii. 139. 

Mirandula, John Picus, Lyfe of; trans- 
lated by Sir Thomas Move, iii 387. 

Mirrour for Magistrates, i. clxxix. ii 
67. iii 28, 385. iv. S3, 38, 40 to 63, 

74, 79, 102, 104, 105, 118, 119, 162; 
182, 184, 249. 

Mirrour for Magistrates of Cities, by 
Whetstone, iv. 102, 114. 

Mirrour of History, by Vincent Beau- 
vais. i. clxxvii. 

Mirrour which reflects the World. ii 
241. 

Mirrour of Good Manners, by Alex- 
ander Barclay, iii. 73, 8a 

Mirrour of Love, by Miles Hoggard. iii 
282. 

Mirrour of the Church of Saint Austins 
of Abyngdon. iv. 138. 

Mirrour of the Matbematikes. iv. 821 

Mirrour of Minrours. iv. 104. 

Mirrour of Mirth, by R. D. Iv. 82. 

Mirrour of Monsters, iv. 82. 

Miseris Curialium, by AEneas Silvius. 
iii. 81. 

Miseries of Human Nature, or De M3- 
seria Human® Condition®, by In- 
nocent the Third, i. cclxi 

Misrule, Lord of. iii 207. Abbot of 
iii. 206. 

Misletoe, divine virtue attributed to the. 
i xxvii 

Misyn, Richard, ii 100. 
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Mithridates, a play, by N. Lee. iii. 227. 

Moderation, a Poem in praise of, by 
M. Grimoald. iii. S51. 

Mogiah-edir, Sdrat aL i. xiv. 

Mofier, Hartlieb, translation of Pilpay's 
Fables into German by. i. 135. 

Momus Triumphant. ii. 351. 

Monachus, Johannes, i 135. 

Monge, Negro, iv. 172. 

Monk's Tale, by Chaucer, i cxlvi 

Monmouth, Geoffrey of. See Geoffrey. 

Montague, W. Earl of Salisbury, i. cxiv. 

Montague, Mrs., Essay on Shakespeare 
by. i 57. 

Montaigne, i. cd. 

Montaiuero, Raymond, ii 297. 

Montanus, Ferrarius. iv. 96. 

Monte, Robert de. i 10. 

Monte, Petrus de. ii. 358. 

Montfaucon. i. cliii, cxcv, cc, 140, 146. 
ii. 171, 185, 186, 214, 245. 

Montfort, Simon de. Ballad on. i 47. 

Montfort, Countess of, account of the. 
ii.88. 

Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs for the 
Curious, the Muse's Mercury, in. 423. 

Month's Minde of Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, a Sermon, by bishop 
Fisher, iv. 147. 

Montichelli, Cardinal, i clxviii. 

Monuments, circular stone ones, com- 
mon to most nations, i. xxxvii not 
confined to the Celts or Saxons, i. 
xxxvii. used for religious and judicial 
ceremonies, i. xxxvii. 

Moone, Peter, iv. 145. 

Mopsus and Melibeus, Dialogue be- 
tween, by John Opicius. iii. 247. 

Moralities, account of. ii. 75, 76, 83, 122. 

Moralities, in. 110, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 19a iv. 27, 174, 175. 

Moralizationes Bibliae. i. cclix. 

Morandp, the Tritameron of Love. iv. 
314. 

More, Sir Thomas, iii. 190, 191, 214* 
252, 262, 263, 264, 273. Laurence, 
iii 250, 340, 371, 383 to 388, 420, 442. 
iv. 154, 224, 259. Edward, iv. 145. 

More, Dr. Henry, i. ccv. 

Morgan, bishop, translation of the New 
Testament into Welch by. ii 282. 

Morisotus. ii. 243. 

Morley, Lord, Henry Parker, iii 369. 

Morlier. ii 350. 

Money's, Philip, Treatise on the Truth 
of Christianity, translated by Sr P. 
Sydney and A. Golding, iv. 239. 

Morris, Mr. of Penryn, i. ix. 


Morte d' Arthur, iii 27, 405, 408. iv. 
291, 292. See Arthur. 

Morterius, Abraham, iii 5. 

Mortimer, Roger, Earl, restored the 
rites of the Round Table, i. 120. 

Morton, John, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. iii. 72. An Augustine Friar, 
ii. 426. 

Morys, John, iii 429. 

Moechea, or the War with Flies and 
Ants. iii. 181. 

Moses, iii 136. 

Mother Redd Cappe. iv. 315. 

Mouskes, Philip, iii 186. 

Mousques, PhiUpes. i 140. ’ 

Mozarabes, or Missal of St. Isidore, i. 
ccxxv. 

Much Ado about Nothing, play of, by 
Shakespeare, iv. 25, 304. 

Mulcaster, Richard, iv. 140, 170. 

Mulso de, seu Hydromeli ; or. Mead and 
Metheglin, a panegyrical Ode on. i. i 

Mummeries, account of. iii. 39. 

Munday, a musician, iii 456. 

Mundaye, Anthony, iv. 115, 116, 117. 

Muratori. i. cxcvi, 72, 116. ii 314. 

Murray, Mr. i 97. 

Musams translated, iv. 219. 

Muses Library, i. 109. iii. 298. 

Muses Mercury, improperly called the 
Monthly Miscellany, iii 423. 

Mussato, Alberti, a dramatic writer, 
in. 235. 

Mustapha, tragedy of, by Greville, 
Lord Brook, iv. 100. 

Mutius. i. ci 

Myce and the Frogges. iv. 260, 273. 

Mylner of Abington, with his Wife and 
Faire Daughter, and two Poore Seo- 
lars of Cambridge, History of the, a 
poem, ii 267. 

Mylner of Abington, a ryght pleasant 
and merry History of the, with his * 
Wife, and bis Faire Daughter, and of 
two Poor Scolars of Cambridge, iii.359. 

Mvstere de Gresildis, Marquise de Sa- 
luce. ii. 81. 

Mysteries, Account o£ i. cxcii, ccxi. ii. 
75, 80, 81, 82, 83. iii. 35 to 44, 124, 
196, 201, 217. iv. 27, 149, 150. Ac- 
count of manuscript, ii 468. 


N. 

N. H. iv. 26. 

N. T. iv. 193, 215. See Thomas Norton 
N. T. iv. 216. See Thomas Newton. 
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Nwiia, by Stephamis flurigooius. hr. 
176. 

Naiton, m Pictish King. L cxxxii 
Nangis, Guillaume de. I cclxvi. ii. 421. 
Naogeorgii Regnum Antichrist!. iv. 147. 

Regnum Papistic urn. iv. 287. 
NAOrEOPTOZ, or Kirchmaier. iv. 287. 
Narcissus, from Ovid, translated into 
English Mytre. iv. 243. 

Narrationes Aurese, by Gawin Douglas. 

iii. 123. 

Nash, Thomas, iv. 103, 115, 116, 225, 
261, 262, 320. 

Nasmith, Mr. i 16. 

Nasrallab, a translator of Pilpay’s Fa- 
bles. L 134. 

Nassyngton, William of. iii. 9, 10, 13. 
Nastagio and Traversari, the History of, 
translated out of Italian into English 
v by C. T. iv. 18, 297. 

Nature, a goodly Interlude, compylyd 
by Master Henry Medwali iii. 72, 
190. 

Navis stultifera. iii. 74. 

Nazianaen, Gregory. i cxxxvj. iii. 196. 
his Greek Epigrams translated by 
Drant iv. 256. 

Neckham, Alexander, i. clx, clxL ii. 
385. 

Necromantia, by John Rastali iii. 191. 
Nennius, i. xii, cxxivii, 132. 

Nepos, Cornelius, i. clxiii, 104, 128. 
Nesle, Blondell de. i. 115, 120i 
Novelet, i ccxlvi. 

Neul Preux, le Graunt Tappis de, on 
tapestry, ii. 44. le Triumphe des, a 
French romance, ii. 185. 

Nevil, Sir Edward, iii. 439. 

Nevill’s Kettus. iv. 256. 

Neville, archbishop of York. i. dix. 
Ncvyle, Alexander, iv. 1 15, 208. 
Newbery, Jack of. iv. 257. 

New Csssar, or Monarchic depraved, by 
Bolton, iv. 101. 

New Years Gift, an ancient Scots 
poem, by Alexander Scott i. 80. 
Newe Sonettes and Pretty Pampblettes. 

iv. 121. 

Newce, or Nuce, Thomas, iv. 207. 
News oute of Kent, a Ballad, iv. 131. 
News out of Heaven and Hell. iv. 131. 
Newton, John. ii. 422. iii. 251. 
Newton, Thomas, iii. 360. iv. 84, 91, 
140, 206, 213 to 217. 

Niccols, William, iii. 28. 

Niccols, Richard, iv. 86 to 93, 119. 
Nice Valour, Play of, by Fletcher, iv. 
304. 


Nieene Creed versified. L 25. versified 
by W. Whytringham. iii. 452. 

Nicholas de Ely. i rix. 

Nicholas de Lyra. i cxv. ii. 127, 356. 

Nicholas, Saint iii 202. Pope, the Fifth, 
iii 236, 237. 

Nicholas, Henry, iv. 26. 

Nicodemus, Legend o£ iii 43. 

Nicolson, Bishop, iii 1 12. 

Nidxarde, Adam, ii 214. 

NigeL i. cxlv. 

Nigellus de Wireker. ii 253. 

Niger, i cxxxviii. 

Nightingale, a Book in French Rymes. 
i 89. 

Nightingale, a poem on the, not a 
translation from Marie de France, 
ilxxviii 

Nigramansir, a Moral! Enter! ude and 
a Pithie, by Maister Skelton, iii 185, 
186, 187. 

Nigvo, Andahia de. ii. 379. 

Nine Daies Wonder, by Kemp. iv. 1 15, 
257. 

Nine Worthies, Pageant of the. ii 44. 
iv. 151. 

Nivelois, Jeban le. i. 143. 

Nobilitie, Treatise of, by John Clerc. 
iii 312. 

Nomenclator of Adrian Junius trans- 
lated by Higgins and Fleming, iv. 
83. 

Nonnes Preestes Prologue, by Chaucer, 
i ccx iii. 

Norden’s Speculum Rritanim. iii 360, 
366. 

Norman scribes add a final vowel as a 
substitute for the Saxon accentuated 
vowel, i. cii. 

Normandy, Metrical Chronicle of the 
Dukes of, by Master Benoit iii. 
69. 

North, Sir Thomas, i. cxcv. iv. 95. 

Northampton, Hen. Howard, Earl of. 
iv. 247. 

Northern Mother’s Blessing, a poem, 
iii. 71. 

Northumberland, fifth Earl of. iii 164, 
166, 167. 

Norton, John. ii. 447, 448. Thomas, 
iii 223. 

Norton, Thomas, iii. 453. iv. 96, 178, 
180, 193,194, 241. 

Norvicus, by Nevyl. iv. 209. 

Nosegay, iv. 249. 

Nostradamus, i. 116, 122. ii 299. 

Not Browne Mayde. ii. 450. iii. 419 
to 425. 
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Nouvelles Nouvelles, les Cent. iv. 304. 

Nuce, Thornes, iv. 207. 

Nugte, or Latin Epigrams, by Borbo- 
iuus. iv. 259. 

Hug© Antiques, iii. 343. 

Nugte Curialium, by Walter.de Mapes. 
iii. 256. 

Niimberg, Albrecht v. a German knight 
engaged in the battle of Holidown 
Hul. ii. 167. 

Nuremburgh Chronicle, iii. 130, 140. 

Nykke, biwop of Norwich, iii. 163. 


O. 

Oaths, ii. 271. 

Obsop&us. iii. 243. 

Occleve. i. ccxxix, cclv, cdvi, cclxv. ii. 
205, 313, 343, 348, 350, 359. iii. 151. 

Ochin. iv. 12. 

Ocland, Christopher, iv. 139. 

Octavia, by T. N. or Thomas Nucc. iv. 
207. 

Octavian, Romance of. ii. 40. iii. 10. 

Odin or Woden, account of. i. xxv to 
xxi, xxxviii, xliv. 

Odo or Odobonus. iii. 3. 

Odoeporicon Ricardi Regis, a Latin 
Poem, by Peregrinus. ii. 64. 

Odoricus. ii. 418. 

Odorick, a Friar, i. 104. 

Odyssey of Homer translated into 
Spanish blank verse, iii. 309. 

CEdipus and Jocasta. ii. 385. 

(Edipus, Lamentable History of the 
Prynce. iv. 208. 

(Edipus of Seneca translated by Ne- 
ville. iv. 115. 

Oell, Earl. i. xx. 

Oeni de Visione in Purgatorio. iii. 128. 

Oenone to Paris, iv. 247. 

Offa, King. i. xxxviii. Life of. iii. 170. 

O’ Flaherty, ii. 148. 

Oger, or Ogier, or Oddegir the Dane, 
Romance of. i. 139, 140. ii. 299. 

Ogier- le- Danois the Helgi of the Ed- 
da. i. xxi. still living with Morgan la 
faye. i. xxi. 

Qhther. i. xxviii. 

Oienhart i. xxii. 

Oilly, Robert d*. i. cxliii. 

Olave, King of Norway, i. xlv. 

Olave, Saint, Play of the Life of. iv. 
151. 

Olaus Magnus, i. lx. 

Old and New Testament, Mystery of 
the. ii. 66, 80. 


Old and New Testament translated 
into verse, i. 21, 22. 

Oldys, William, iv. 104. 

Olpe, Bergman de. iii 203. 

Olynthiacs of Demosthenes translated 
into English by Thomas Wilson, iii. 
277. 

Opirius, a Latin poet iii. 247. 

Opilio, or Lucas Shepherd, iv. 141. 

Oporinus, Religious Interludes in La- 
tin published by. iv. 152, 153. 

Opus Majus, by Roger Bacon, ii. 242. 

Orator, the, written in French by Alex- 
ander Silvayn, and Englished by L. 
P. or Lazarus Pilot iv. 313. 

Ordre de Bel Eyse, humorous Pane- 
gyric on the. i. 39. 

Oresme, Nicholas de. ii. 421, 422. 

Orientis de Regionibus. L 104. 

Orlando Furioso. iv. 175, 316. 

Orleton, Adam de, bishop of Winches- 
ter. i. 93. 

Orosius. i. cclxi. History of the Pagans 
by. i. cxxvi. 

Orosius. ii. 314. iii. 139. 

Orronrille, Jean d'. i. 179. 

Orthographic, Treatise of, by Bullocar. 
iv. 170. 

Orvar- Odd’s Saga, composed in the 
14th or 15th century, i. xxxiii. a fa- 
bulous narrative, i. xxxiii. 

Osma, Don Bernardo Obispo de. it 
349. 

Ossian's Poems, i. xxviii, liii, liv, lvii, 
lxii. 

Oswald, archbishop of York. i. cxl. 

Oswald, Saint, Life and Miracles of. i. 
clxix. 

Otfrid, Monk of Weissenburgh. i. 8. 

Othea a Hector, L’Epitre d’, by Chris- 
tina of Pisa. ii. 394. 

Othello, tragedy of. iv. 112. 

Otheniem, Empereur de Home, Ro- 
maunce de. ii. 40. 

Otia Imperialist, by Gervasc of Tilbury, 
i. ccxl. 

Otuel, Romance of. i. 92. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, iv. 245. 

Overthrow of Stage Playes, by Dr. 
Rainolds. iii. 210. 

Ovid. i. iii, cxiii, cxxi, cxlix, clxui, 
ccxxxviii, cclx, cdxiv, cclxvii, 72 , 
129. ii. 138, 197, 219, 224, 226, 227, 
230, 231, 305, 316, 327, 403. iii. 3, 
47, 48, 177, 185, 341, 445. iv. 235, 
239, 241, 246, 247, 325. Commen- 
tary on, by Berchorius. i. cdxiii. 
Elegiacs of, copied by Gower, ii. 905. 
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Metamorphoses of. ii. 316, 355. 
translated by Guillaum de Nangis. ii. 
421, 42 5. Art of Love, translated by 
Gawin Douglas, iil. 112. Eneid, by 
G. Douglas, iil. 112. 

Ovid’s Art of Love, First Book of, in 
Saxon Characters, i. cxxxviii. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Explanation of, 
by Joannes Grammaticus, i. cxlix. 
translated by Golding, iv. 23 5, 241. 
by Sandys. iv. 239. by Peend. iv. 
242. 

Ovid’s Fasti, translated, iv. 241. 

Ovid's Ibis, translated by Thomas 
Underdown. iv. 245. 

Ovid's Remedy of Love, translated by 
Underdown. iv. 245. by Sir T. Over- 
bury. iv. 245. 

Ovid’s Elegies, translated by Marlowe, 
iv. 246. 

Ovid's Epistles, translated, iii 341. iv. 
247, 248. 

Ovid's Banquet of Sauce, by George 
Chapman, iv. 27 5. 

Our Saviour's Crucifixion, Elegy on. i. 
35. his Descent into Hell, a Poem. i 
20 . 

Owayne, Miles, a poem. iii. 33, 128. 

Owen's Epigrams, iv. 260. 

Owen, Guttyn, a celebrated Welsh 
Baid. i. vii. 

Owl and the Nightingale, Contest be- 
tween, a poem. i. 27. 

Oxford, Edward, Earl of. iv. 115, 117. 


P. 

P. L. i. e. Lazarus Pilot, iv. 313. 

P's, Four, Play of the, by John Hey- 
wood. iii. 372. 

P. S. a Child of Queen Elizabeth's 
Chapel, Epitaph on, by Ben Jonson. 
iii. 221. 

Pace, Richard, iii. 252, 264, 312. 

Pagans, History of the, by Orosius. i. 
cxxvi 

Pageant representing the Birth of the 
V. Maiy. ii. 71. 

Pageant of Popes, by T. S. iv. 207. 

Pageantries, iii. 438. 

Pageants, account of. ii. 72. iii 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 191. 

Pageants, Nine, of the Stages of Life, 
contrived by Sir Thomas More. iii. 
386, 387. 

Paget, William, Lord. iv. 123, 124. 

Painter, William, iv. 294, 29 5. 


Palace of Pleasure, iv. 294. 

Palamon and Arrite. ii. 179, 181, 184, 
187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192. poem 
by Chaucer, ii. 191 to 203, 285, 286. 
iil 320. iv. 242. 

Palamon and Arcdte, comedy oC. m. 
209. 

Palamon and Ardte. iv. 299. Play of, 
by Edwards, iv. 109, 112. 

Palamon and Emilia, ii. 251. 

Pfelaye, M. de la Curne de Sainte. i. 78, 
146, 153. ii 172, 251, 294, 296. 

Palermo, Roger de. i 148. 

Palice of Honour, by Gawin Douglas, 
iii 124. 

Palingenius.>iii 283. iv. 97, 210, 211, 
241, 278. 

Palladia Tamia. See Witt's Tre a s ur y 
—by Meres. 

Palladia Tamia, or Wit's Treasury, iii 
168. 

Pallas, Discovery of the gigantic body 
of. i cdx. 

Palmerin of England, iv. 319. 

Palmerius, Matthews, ii 424. iii 134, 
140. 

Palsgrave, John, iii 80. 

Pammachius, a Latin Comedy, acted at 
C. C. C. 1544. iii 205. 

Pammachius, tragedy of, translated by 
Bale. iii. 362. 

Pomphilus. i. cxxxviii. 

Pan, his Pipe, a poem. iv. 230 

Pandas, ii 324. 

Pandulph. ii 324. 

Panegyric on the Month of May, a 
poem, by Froissart, ii. 300. 

Panoplie of Epistles, by Fleming, iv. 
229. 

Pantaleone, or a Chronicle compiled by 
the Monks of Pantaleon. ii 314. 

Pantheon, or Memoriae Seculorum, by 
Godfrey of Viterbo, ii 313, 314, 390 

Papal Dominion, by Googe. iv. 287. 

Parable of the Vineyard, Comedy of 
the, by Lord Berners, iii. 342. 

Paradise of Love, a Poem, by Froissart, 
ii 300 

Paradise of Dainty Devises, iii 329; 
353. iv. 2, 108, 112, 121, 147, 212, 
221 . 

Paragon of Pleasant Histories, or this 
Nutt was New Cracked, contayning 
a Discourse of a Noble Kynge and 
his Three Sonnes, iv. 312. 

Parasols, Cinque belles Tragedies da 
Gestes de Jeanne Reine de Naples, 
par. ii 68. 
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Pardoner and the Frere, play of. Hi* 
373. 

Farement des Dames, ii. 25 1. 

Paris, Matthew, i. cxi, clxxii, ccxxviii. 

ii. 69. iii. S3. 

Paris, Alexander de. L 143. 

Paris, History of, Romance of the. i. 
149. 

Parker, Archbishop, i. cxxxv, 15. iii. 

206, 284. iv. 5, 209, 318. 

Parker, Henry, Lord Morley. iii. 369. 
Parkhurst, John, bishop of Norwich, 
iv. 259. 

Parlour of Pleasaunte Delyghtes. iv. 
316. 

Parlyament of Devylles. iii. 35. 
Parnassus, England’s, iv. 192, 267, 
298. 

Parnell, i. cciv, cclxvi. his Hermit, iii. 
41. 

Pair, Queen Catherine, iii. 279. 
Parsons, a Musician, iii. 4 56. 
Partonepex, a French Romance, ii. 224. 
Parvum Job, or the Book of Job para- 
phrased. ii. 100. 

Pascale, Lodovico. iv. 313. 

Pasetes, a Jugler, Account of. ii. 238. 
Pasquier. ii. 299, 300. 

Pasquill’s Madness, a poem. iv. 2*2. 
Pasqufll's Mad Cappe. iv. 273, 315. 
Pasquill’s Mad Cappe's Message, iv. 
315. 

Passio Domini Jesu, by Gilbert Pilk- 
ington. iii. 388, 389. 

Passion of Christ, Play of the. iv. 1 51. 

acted at Anjou, ii. 81. 

Passion of our Lord, an Interlude, by 
Bale. iii. 3652. translated by Chertsey. 
iii. 363. iv. 138. 

Passion and Death of our Saviour, a 
Poem. L 36. 

Passionate Shepherd to his Love. iv. 
265. 

Passyun a Jhus Crist, en Englys. i. 27. 
Pastime of Pleasure, by Hawes, ii. 46. 
iii. 53 to 61, to 67. 

Pastor Fido, translated into Greek, ii. 
184. 

Pastoral Care, by Saint Gregory, i. 
cxxvii. 

Pastorals, by Froissart, ii. 30 6. 

Patch, Cardinal Wolsey's Fool. iii. S74. 
Pater Noster, versified by Forrest, iv. 
138. 

Pathway to Military Practise, by Bar- 
nebie Riche, iv. 313. 

Pathway to the Toure of Perfection, by 
Miles Hoggard. iii. 282. 


Patient Grisilde, Story of. ii. 81, 249, 
250, 251. iv. 136. 

Patrick, Saint, Life of. i. 19. 

Patrick's Cave, Legend of. iii. 34. 

Patrum Vitae, i. 15. 

Patten, William, iv. 37. 

Paulin, Abbot, i. cxliv. 

Paulinus. i. cv. 

Paulus Diaconus. i. cxcviii. 

Paynter, William, iv. 294, 29 5. 

Peacham, Henry. ii. 9. iv. 124. 

Peblis to the Play, not written by James 
the First of Scotland, ii. 438. 

Peckham, Archbishop. i. xi. iv. 150. 

Peck ward. i. 67. 

Pecorone of Sir Florentino Giovanni, 
i. cciv. 

Pedianus, Asconius. i. evii. 

Pedigrees of British Kings, iii. 13. 

Peele, George, iii. 351. iv. 103, 153, 
243, 264. 

Peend, Thomas, iv. 242, 243, 244. 

Peeris, William, ii. 438. 

Pelagyen, the Lyf of. i. cxciii. 

Pelerin 1* Ame de, by Guillaume, Prior 
of Chaulis. i. ccxlti. ii. 426. 

Peleus and Thetis, iv. 233. 

Pelletier, Jaques. iv. 174, 175. 

Pelloutier. L v. 

Pembroke, Countess of, Poem on the 
Death of iii. 331. 

Pencriche, Richard, i. 6. 

Penelope, Romance of. ii. 251. 

Penelope's Webbe. iv. 244. 

Penetential Psalms of David, translated 
by Sir Thomas Wyat iv. 324. 

Pennant, iii. 154. 

Pennel, Maistrease Isabel, Poem on, 
by Skelton, iii. 180. 

Penny, Sir, a poem. iii. 185. 

Pentham, Jean de. ii. 419. 

Penjr, Sir, Romance of. iv. 378, 379. 

Pepin, i. ccxxvii. 

Percaval le Galois, par Messenier. i. 
138. 

Perceforest, Romance of. i. cxd. ii. 180, 
299, S07. 

Percival, Sir, Romance of. i. 138. 

Percy, Dr. bishop of Dromore. i. xxiv, 
xxxiii, 62. ii. 40, 41, 84, 148, 229. 

Percy, Henry Algernon, Fifth Earl of 
Northumberland, account of his 
household establishment ii. 117. iii. 
164, 166, 167. 

Pere, 1' Abbe. i. 146. 

Peregrinus, Gulielmus. ii. 64. 

Perez, Gonsalvo, Homer's Odyssey 
translated into Spanish by. iii. 309. 
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Pergeus, Apollonius, u cxvii. 

Pergamo, Philip de. iil. 6. 

Periander of Corinth, i. ccxxxv. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, play of. ii. 
185. nr. 103. 

Periphismerismus, by John Erigena. 
i. cxxxvi. 

Perizon. i. 129. 

Perseus and Andromeda, iv. 27 5. 

Persius. i. cxlvii, civil, iii. 78. 

Pertonape, Romance of, translated from 
the French, ii. 224. 

Pertonape and Ypomedon. i. 142. 

Perusimu, Paulus. it 380. 

Perymus and Thesbye. iv. 243. 

Petaviua, a Jesuit, iii. 204. 

Peter de Rupibus. L clxx. 

Peter de Saint Cloot i. 143. 

Peter of Blais, i. cliii, clvii, clx. ii. 384, 
424. iii. 177, 186. 253, 255, 256. 

Peter of Poitou, iii. 52. 

Petite Palace of Pettie, a, his Plesure. 
iv. 295. 

Petowe, Henry, iv. 261. William, iv. 
261. 

Petrarch, i. cxlviii, 72, 121, 151. ii. 
177, 179, 218, 222, 229, 249, 250, 
259, 274, 296, 299, 393, 419, 420, 
422, 444. iii. 69, 88, 238. A new 
Epitaph, in Latin Elegiacs, composed 
by John Phrea for the tomb of. 
iii. 249, 287, 297, 298, 310, 316, 325, 
342, 445. iv. 136, 175, 275, 292. 

Petrarch's Seven Pcnetential Psalms, 
translated by Chapman, iv. 275. 

Petronius. L 153. 

Petronylla, Life of, a Poem. iii. 35. 

Petrus de Monte, ii. 358. 

Pettie, William, iv. 295. 

Pfinzing, Melchior, Romance of Teuer- 
dank. i. cxcviii. 

Phaier, or Phayer, Thomas, iv. 38, 115, 
219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 236, 241, 
26 8. 

Phalaris’ Epistles, translated into Tus- 
can, by Bartholomew Pontius, iii. 
243. 

Phantasies Macaronics?, by Theophilo 
Folergio. iii. 181. 

Phebe and Endimion. iv. 244. 

Phebus de deduiz de la Chasse dm 
Bestes Sauvages et des Oyseaux de 
proye. i. cxcvi. 

Phelyppis, or Philips, Sir Thomas, iii. 
SSI. 

Philargyria, the great Gigant of Great 
Britain, Fable of, by Robert Crow- 
ley. iii. 186. 


Philelphus, Francis, an historian. ui- 
237. 

Philip of Macedon, a Romance. L 
ccxxx. 

Philip Sparrow, by Skelton, iii. 76, 92. 

Philippa, Queen of Edward the Third, 
account of. ii. 88. 

Philippeis, a Latin poem, by Guil- 
laume le Breton, i. 170. 

Philippid, by Guillaume le Breton, 
i. dxvii, clxx. 

Philips, John. iii. 297. iv. 268. Robert 
Poem on the Death of. iii. 331. 

Phillis and Flora, Amorous Contention 
of, by Chapman, iv. 27 5. 

Philobibli on, by Richard of Bury, 
i. cxiv, cxlvii, cxlviii. ii. 127. 

Philocasander and Elamira, the Fayre 
Ladye of Brytayne. iv. 308. 

Philologiae Sacrce, by Glassius. i. edvm. 

Philoponus, Johannes, i. cxlix. 

Philosophorum Lapis, by Jeber. i. cxvi. 

Philosotrophos of Boccacio. 

Philotas, Comedie of. iii. 373. 

Phist, William, Welspring of Wittie 
Conceits translated from the Italian 
by. iv. 133. 

Phoenix Nest, by R. S. iv. 227. 

Phonurgia. ii. 312. 

Phrea, or Free, John, bishop of Wells, 
iii. 248, 249, 250. 

Phrygius, Dares, Poem on the Trojan 
War by. i. dxiii. translated into 
French Rymes by Godfrey of Wa- 
terford. i. xxiii. 

Pictorius, Epigrams of, translated by 
Kendall, iv. 259. 

Pie and Falcon, a poem. iii. 392. 

Pierce Plainness, Seven Yeres Prenti- 
ship, a Romance, by H. C. i. e. 
Henry Chettle. iv. 116. 

Pierce Plowman, iii. 16, 109, 113, 186, 
393, 413. iv. 11, 20, 159. 

Pierce Plowman's Vision, ii. 101 to 
124, 148, 268. written in 1362. it 
101. name of the author of. ii. 478. 
several versions of them. ii. 482. 

Pierce the Plowman's Creede. ii. 7(\ 
123, 124, 131 to 144. 

Pierre de la Sipparde, author of a 
prose translation of Paris and Vienne, 
i. 149. 

Pignatelli. ii. 299. 

Pilgrimage of the World, t ccxlS. 

PUkington, Gilbert iii. 388. 

Pilot, Lazarus, iv. 313, 314. 

Pilpay's Fables, translated into various 
Languages, i. 133, 134, 135. 
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Pindar, i. cxvi, cxxvin. Hi. 198. 

Pinner of Wakefield, comedy of. in. 
873. 

Fisander. iii. 178. 

Piscator, or the Fisher Caught, a co- 
medy, by John Hooker, iii. 888. 

Piscatory Eclogue by Fiorino Buonin- 
segni. in. 89. 

Piso. i ccxxxii. 

Piteaux, or Pitoux, i. e. Religious My- 
steries. H. 81. 

Pithias and Damon, a Ballad intituled 
Two lamentable Songes. iv. 114. 

Pithou. i clxvii. 

Pits. iv. 109. 

Pladdus or Placidas, the Life of. 
i. ccxxiv. 

Plaids et Gieux sous 1’Ormel. H. 295. 

Planudes, Maximus, Boethius translated 
into Greek by. iii. 52. 

Platina, Baptists, H. 343. iii. 5, 247. 

Plato. i 128. H. 197, 229, 325, 358, 
385. Hi. 136, 199, 23 6, 241, 272, 
278, 284. iv. 155. 

Plato translated into Arabic, i. cxvi. 

Plautus, i. cxxi Hi. 178, 237, 263, 274. 
iv. 278, 302. 

Play of Love, by John Heywood. iii. 
373. 

Play of Playes. iv. 113. 

Plays, iv. 21, 161, 162. 

Plays, account of. iL 73, 74, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 80, 81. 

Plays prohibited by Bishop Bonner. 
H. 74. 

Plays, French, Account of. ii. 417. 
English, origin of. iii. 193. Overthrow 
of Stage Plays. in. 210, 211. 

Plays confuted in Five actions, iv. 
113. 

Players, a Company of, under the di- 
rection of John Inglish, at the mar- 
riage of James Fourth of Scotland 
with Margaret Tudor, iii. 90, 91. 

Plea of the Rose and the Violet, a 
poem, by Froissart, ii. 300. 

Pleasant Poesie of Princelie Practise, a 
poem, by Forrest, iv. 137. 

Pleasure and Pain, Metrical Sermon 
on, by Crowley, iv. 12. 

Pliny, r. cxxxvHi, clxxxi, cxcv, cxcvi, 
ccvii. ui. 132. 

Plistonices or Appion. i. ccxiv. 

Plowman, Pierce, iii. 16, 109, 113, 
186. See Pierce Plowman. 

Plowman’s Tale. ii. 142, 268. 

Plutarch. iH. 178. iv. 217. 

Plutarch’s Commentary, translated into 


English Meeter by Thomas Blunde- 
vilie. iv. 96. 

Poem of Poems, or Sion's M um* by 
J. M. iv. 143. 

Poemata Varia et Externa, by Drant. 
iv. 256. 

Poenulus of Plautus. Hi. 237. 

Poetaster, a Play, by B. Jonson. Hi. 
219, 22a 

Poetical BibUcal History, i. 23. 
Poetical Inscriptions on the Walls of 
Wressell and Lekingfield Castle. Hi. 
164, 165. 

Poetry, English, a Character of, in the 
Age of Elizabeth, iv. 321, &c. 
Poggio. ii. 421. Hi 6, 163, 178. iv. 

soa 

Poggius. i. cvii, cxlvii 
Pomes, Maximilian, one of the children 
of Paul's. Hi 218. 

Poines, John. Hi. 319, 321. 

Pole, Cardinal, iii 295. 

Policraticon. See John of SaHsbury. 
PoHcraticon of John of Salisbury, i. clifi. 
Hi. 3. 

PoUtian's Epigrams, translated by Ken- 
dall. iv. 259. 

Politiano, Angelo. Hi. 249, 250, 278. 
Polixineand Astionax [i. e. Astyanaxl, 
iv. 243. 

Polliceute, Kynge, Ballet of. iv. 250. 
Polo, Marco, de Regionibus Orientis, 
by. i. 104. his Travels translated into 
French, i. 104. 

Polonus, Martinus. i. cclxii. 

Polybius, iv. 101. 

Polychronicon, by Higden. i. 5, 84. 
ii. 178. 

Polyhistor of JuUus Solinus. i 106. 
Polyhistory of SoHnus. iv. 240. 
Polyolbion, by Drayton, iv. 88. 
Pontanus, Isaacus. iv. 173. 

Ponthus and Galyce, and of Lytel 
Brytayne, Hystory of. iii 60. 
Ponthus and Sidonia, an old French 
Romance. Hi. 60. 

Pontissara, John de, bishop of Win- 
chester. i. cix. 

Pope, Alexander, i. ccvi. H. 231, 258. 

Hi. 297, 351. iv. 180 
Pope, Sir Thomas, Life of. Hi. 319, 
329, 331. iv. 213. 

Pope andPopeiv, Ballade made against, 
by William Punt. iv. 145. ' 

Pope and the Turk, a Metrical Prayer, 
by Robert Wisdome. iii. 454. 
Popinjay, a poem, by Skelton, iu. 
162. 
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Popish Kingdom, a poem, by Googe. 
iv. 147. 

Pore Helpe, a poem. iv. 90. 

Porphilion and Atis, Romance of. i. 
crix. 

Porphyrogenitns, Constantine, iii 26. 
Porter, Henry, iv. 1 16. Endymion. it. 
101 . 

Portes, Philip de. iv. 316. 

Posidonius, i. It. 

Positions, by Mulcaster. it. 170. 
Possevin. L cxci. 

Postils of Chrytaeus. iv. 239. 

Potter, George, iv. 318. 

Poul, Saint, Visions of, won he was 
rapt in Paradys. i. 21. 

Powell History of Wales, i. t. 
Powell’s Cambria. L 96, 120. 

Powell, Thomas, iv. 252. 

Poynet, bishop of Winchester, iii. 3 55. 
iT. 12. 

Precious Stones, Saxon Treatise on. 

ii. 214. 

Premierfait, Lawrence, ii. 425, 427. 

iii. 251. 

Preservative, a Tract against the Pela- 
gians, by Turner, iv. 178. 

Presles, Raoul de. ii. 416. 

Prester, John. i. 105. 

Preston, iv. 11. 

Prick of Divine Love. ii. 423. 

Pricke of Conscience, by Richard Ham- 
pole. ii. 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 99. 

Pricke of Love, treating on the three 
Degrees of Love, after Hampole. 
ii. 100. 

Prickynge of Love, by Bonaventure. 
i. 81. 

Pride and wast Clothing of Lordis 
Men, a poem, by Occleve. iii. 151. 
Priests, Anglo-Saxon, forbidden to play 
at tables, i. cviii. 

Primal eon, Romance of. i. cxci. 
Princelie Pleasures of Kenilworth -Cas- 
tle, by Gascoigne, iv. 118. 

Principles of Astronomical Prognosti- 
cation, by Borde. iii. 360. 

Prior, Matthew, iii 419, 421, 422, 423, 
424. 

Priscus. i. cxxxviii. 

Froclus. iii. 272. 

Procopius, i. 170. ii 186. iii. 443. 
Procns and Cephalus. iv. 243. 
Prodicus. iii. 78. 

Prodigal Son. i. clxxxiv. 

Prodigal Son, Story of, on tapestry, ii. 


FTodromus, Tbeodorus. ii. 183. 

Progne, Latin tragedy of. iii 209. 

P ro gymn as m at a Scenica, sea Ludicrm 
Prseexercitamenta varii Generis, per 
Johannera Bergman de Olpe. iii 903. 

Progymnasmata aliquot Poemata. iv. 
216. 

Prolusions, by E. Capei Hi 490i 

Promos and Cassandra, iv. 315. 

Promptuarie of Medicine, by Borde. 

iii. 36a 

Proper tiu s. Hi 178. 

Prophecies of Banister of England, 
i 79. 

Prophets, Extracts from the Books of, 
in Greek and Latin, i cxxxv. 

Proserpina de Raptu, by Claudian. 
H. 226. 

Prosopopeia Basilica, a Latin poem, by 
Bolton, iv. 101. 

Prosper, h cr. H. 315. 

Protestants displaying of their sundry 
Practices, by Mik» Haggard. Hi 
282. 

Proverbes, &c. by John Heywood. in. 
376. iv. 166. 

Proverbs of Lopei de Mendosa, by 
Googe. iv. 288. 

Proverbes, Exposition on Ae, by Th. 
Willson, iv. 168. 

Pruda, Asbiom. i. xxxii 

Prudentius. i. cxxxru. Hi. 283. 

Prynne, William, iv. 139, 292. 

Psalms, Book of, translated, i 25. 

Psalms, translation of the first Twenty- 
one. ii 322. Seven Penitential, Frag- 
ment of a Comment on, supposed to 
be written by Alcock, bishop of Ely 
Hi 82. 

Psalms of David, translated, 

by Lord Surrey. Hi 312, 449. 
by Wyat. iii. 324, 449. iv. 3. 
into French Rymes by Clement 
Marot. Hi 444, 445, 446, 447, 
45a 

by R. Wisdome. iii 453. 
by Kin£ James I. Hi. 457. 
by William Hunnis. iv. 1 . 
by John Keeper, iv. 9. 
by John Hall. iv. Hi 
by Francis Seagar. iv. 4. 
by Archbishop Parker, iv. 4, 9- 
by Crowley, iv. 11. 
by John Maidiley. iv. 18. 
into a short Hebrew Metre by 
Etheredge. iv. 109. 
into English Meter, by Sir William 
Forrest, iv. 138. 
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Psalms of David, translated, 

into English Prose, by Christopher 
Carlile. iv. 279. 

by Anonymous Authors, iv. 5, 10. 
versified by Thomas Norton, iii. 
453. 

versifyed by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins. iii. 444, 455 to 460. iv. 8, 
IS, 15. 

fitted to Tunes by William Slatyer. 
iii 428. 

Metrical Translation of, by Lucas 
Shepherd, iv. 141. 

Treatise in Meter on the 119th, by 
Miles Hogard. iv. 144. 
Exposition on the, by Drant. iv. 
256. 

Exposition on the, by Thomas 
Wilson, iv. 168. 

Seven, reduced into Meter by Will 
Hunnys. iv. 193. 

Four Fust, Englished in Latin 
Measures by Rd. Stanyhurst. 
iv. 224. 

the Ninety -fourth, paraphrased by 
Lord Morley. iii. 370. 

Psalter, illuminated with Letters of 
Gold by Eodwin. i. cxxix. 

Psalter, Account of an Ancient MS. 

of the, in Hebrew. i cxxx. 

Psalter, by A. Golding, iv. 240. 
Psyche and Cupid, play of. iv. 113. 
Psycomachia. i cvii 
Ptolemy, Account of. ii. 44. Book of 
Astronomy by. ii. 260. 

Ptolemy, iii. 132. 

Pulci, Bernardo, iii. 89. 

Pulice & Muses de, by William of 
Blois. i. cliii 
Pullayne, John. iv. 144. 

Punt, William, Ballade made against 
Pope, and Popery, by. iv. 145. 
Purchas. i. 104. 

Puttenham. iii. 168, 329, 334, 381. 
iv. 37, 99, 11Q, 116, 118, 159, 224, 
241, 252. 

Pygmalion's Image, by Marston. iv. 94, 
243. 

Pygmalion, Ballet of. iv. 243. 
Pylgrimage of the Soule, by Caxton. 

i. ccxli. 

Pylgrymages of the Holi Land. ii. 47. 
Pymlico, or Runaway Red Cap. iv. 
103. 

PyramusandThisbe.iv.243. Romance 
of. ii. 186. 

Pythias and Damon, play of. iv. 1 10, 
114. 


a 

Quadripartitum of Ptolemy, translated 
by Nicholas D'Oresme. ii. 422. 

Queens, Masque of, by Ben Jonson. 
iii. 227, 414. 

Quest of the Sangraal. i. 156. 

Quilichinus, Arettnus. L 136. 

Quin, the Comedian, anecdote of. iii. 

86 . 

QuintiL iv. 174. 

Quintilian, iii. 177, 242, 278. trans- 
lated. iv. 159, 161. 

Quintilian's Institutes, i. cvii. 

Quintus Curtius. i. 137. translated into 
French, ii. 425. iii. 178, 255, 256 * 

Quintyn. iii 146. 


R. 

Rabanus, Maurus. i. cxxx, cxlv, clxxi. 
Rabelais, iii 181. 

Radcliffe, Ralph, iii. 213. 

Ragusinus, Felix, iii. 243. 

Rainolde, RicharcL iv. 168, 169. 
Rainolds, Dr. John. iii. 210. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, iv. 98, 100, 266 . 
Ramsay, Mr. ii. 187. 

Randal of Chester, i. 92. 

Randolph's Muses Looking Glass, ii. 
44. 

Randolph, Thomas, iv. 245. 

Raoul de Houdane, a Provencial Bard, 
le Voye ou le Songe d' Enfer, par. 
ii 298. 

Raoul de Caury, hero of the knight of 
Curtesy and the fair lady of Faguel. 

ii. 45. 

Raoul le Feure. i 142. ii. 400. 

Raoul de Biavais. i. 138. 

Rape of Helen, by Marlowe, iv. 260. 
Rape of Lucrece. iv. 242. 

Raphael, iii 238, 443. 

Rastall, John. iii. 178. Account of. 
190, 191. 

Rattlesden, or Bloomefield, William. 

iii. 368, 369. 

Ravalerie, 1' Evequede la. Revolution 
de Langue Francoise, & la Suite des 
Poesies du Roi de Navarre, i 115. 
Rauf, Art de Kalender, par. i. 78. 
Raufe de Boun, le Petit Bruit, par. 
i.66. 

Ray don, i. e. Roydon, Matthew, iv. 
103. 
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Reason and Scnsualitie, a Poem, by 
Lidgate.iL 364. 

Record of Ancient Hysterica. L cdv. 

Recreations on Adam's Banishment, in 
Verse, by W. Hunnis. iv. I. 

Red-Cappe, Mother, her last Will and 
Testament, it. 315. 

Bedford, John, Organist of 8 l Paul’s, 
a Celebrated Musician, if. 133. 

Reductorium Morale, by Berchorius. 
L cdix. 

Refutation of Heywood’s Apology for 
Actors, iv. 114. 

Reginald, Abbot of Ramsey, i. cli. 

Register of York Cathedral, iv. 137. 

Registrum Librorum Omnium et Joca- 
num in Monasterio S. Maries de 
Pratis prope Leycestriam. i. 91. 

Regner Lodbrog*s dying Ode, written 
in the 11th or 13th century, i. lxi. See 
Lodbrog. 

Reinesius. i. cxvi. 

Renaud of Montauban, Romance o£ 
iL 399. 

Repertorium Morale, by Berchorius. 
L cdix. 

Reptngdon, bishop of Lincoln. L cx. 

Reson and Sensuande, by Lidgate. iii.59. 

Resurrectionis Domini Ludus. ii, 81. 

Resurrecdon of Lazarus, an Interlude, 
by John Bale. id. 963. 

Return from Parnassus, Play of the. 
iv. 103, 263. 

Reuchlin, an early dramatic writer. 
iiL 202, 203. 

Reve of Totenham. id. 390. 

Revelations of St John. i. lxvi. 

Reulidge, Richard, iv. 114. 

Reynard the Fox. iii. 357. 

Reynault de Louens, French Metrical 
Romance, de Fortune et de Felldtd, 
per. d. 293. 

Reyned' Ireland, History of, on tapestry. 

Reynbolds, Henry, id. 326. iv. 263. 
Thomas, iv. 168, 169. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua. H. 326. 

Rex Stultorum, office of. iL 82. 

Rhasis, an Asiatic physician, d. 27 6, 
278. 

Rhees ap Gryfiyth. L 119, 12a 

Rhetoric, English, iv. 156, Ac. 

Rhetorick, System of, by Grimoald* 
id. 345. 

Rhetoricke, Arte or Crafte of, by Leo- 
nard Coze. iiL 27a 

Rhodante and Dosides, the Loves of, 
a Romance, it 183. 


Rhodes, Latin History of the Sega at, 
by John Kay. 0. 440. 

Rhodes, Hugh, the Boko of Ntnor 
for Men’s Serva n t s and Children, or 
of the Governance of Toetb, by. n. 
146. 

RiccobonL d. 84. 

Ridi, Burnaby, hr. 313. 

Rkhaid, a poet L 36. 

Richard Cuer de Lyon. i. 73, 78, 91, 
122, 145, 148, 162 to 18a fi. 31, 4a 

Richard Cuer de Lyon, a Romance. 
St 425. 

Richard the First id. 144, 145. account 
of his Norman and Provencal poetry. 
L 199. 

Richard the First, a poet, ac cou n t of 
d. 115. 

Richard the First, Romance of. i. xxi, 
dxvL 

Richard the Second. KL 91, 153. 

Richard III. History of, by Sbr Tho- 
mas More. iv. 154. Play of. iv. 162, 
184. Tragicall Report of, a Ballad, 
iv. 162. 

Richard Roi d’Anrfeterre et de Ma- 
quemore d'lriande, Histoire de, e* 
Rime. i. 124. 

Ridiard of Alemaigne, King oftbe 
Romans, i. 47, 4fi£ 49, 5a 

Richard of Bury, bishop of Durham. 
L cxhrii, cxlvnL IL 126. 

Richard de Lisle, Romance of. iL 293. 

Richard Lewis, Master of Music, id. 
226. 

Ridiard, Seigneur de Barheseius.a.299. 

Richmond, Henry FHzroy, Duke oL 
id. 288. Poem on, by Lord Surrey. 
iiL 311. 

Riga, Petrus de. id. 4. 

Rightwise, John, Master of St FniTs 
School fid. 259. iv. 262. 

Rinudnus, Al a m a n us. L cc xx xv ii ,ccxhi 

Ripley, George, ti. 447, 448, 449. 

Rippe, Guillaume. it 425. 

Ritson, Mr., denies that Lobinean bat 
cited any poems of the Annoricaa 
bards. L iv. denies tbe Armories* 
origin of Marie’s poems. L Ixxxv. 
his opinion refitted. L bcxxr. Ac. 
confounds Maquemore with Der« 
mood Mac Morough. L 125. bis ob- 
jections to the antiquity of tbe S quir e 
of Lowe Degre questioned, d. 7. his 
interpretation or “ Tan M doubted. 
iL 23. his account of La Mort Ar- 
thurs erroneous. iL 38. his want of 
candour illustrated, it 52. 
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Rrvales, a Latin Play, by Dr. W. Gager, 
iii 210. 

Robartes men. ii. 133. 

Robert de Brunne. i 42, 48, 62, 65, 68, 
7 <V76, 81, 82, 91, 98, 99, 100, 107, 
119, 124, 125, 168, 173. ii 5, 36, 
47, 58, 88. iii 143, 411. 

Robert of Cicyle, founded on the same 
story as Robert die Devil, ii 22. 

Robert de Monte, i x. 

Robert d’Oilly. i. cxliii 

Robert of Gloucester, i cliv, eclii, 48, 
52,53,54,68,70,76,99* 119* ii. 96, 
140, 439. 

Robert of St. Victor, i. cclxii 

Robert CicyU, Morality of. ii. 22. 

Robert King of Sicily, Poem of. i cd. 

Robert of Sicily, Romance of. ii. 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. 

Robert the Devil, supposed to mean 

' Robert first duke of Normandy, ii. 

22 . 

Robert le Diable. ii. 22. Roman de. ii 

22 . 

Robert Earl of Huntingdon, Downfall 
of, a Play. iii. 183. 

Roberts, Rev. P„ his translation of the 
Brut of Tysilio. i. ix. his emendation 
of the Brut questioned, i xvi 

Robin and Marian, Play of. ii. 80. iii. 
213. 

Robin Hood. iv. 1 15. 

Robin Hood and Litde John, iii 71, 
208. 

Ro bi nson N. bishop of Bangor. 

Robinson, Richard, iv. 214. Clement. 
W.215. 

Rochford, Earl of. iii 326. 

Rock of Regard, by Whetstone, iv. 229. 

Rodburn, Thomas, i clxix. 

Roger de Insula, i cxi. 

Roger de Palermo, translation of Sidrac 
by. i 148. 

Roger de Weseham. i. dxxii. 

and Rhodomont, Ariosto’s 
of, translated from the French 
of Philip de Portee by Gervis Mark- 
ham. iv. 316. 

Ropwald, Lord of Orcades. i xliv. 

Row d’Angleterre, Roman de. i. 66. 

Roland, Song o£ i. 116. 

Roland, the subject of Georgian song, 
i 200. 

Rolewinck, Wernerus. iii 139. 

Hollo, a Norman Leader, Account of. 
i lxi. 

Rgllo, the Story of, a Romance, i 66. 

Roman d' Alexandre, i 143, 144. ii 58. 

2 


Roms de MirabiHbus. i. clxiii. 

Remain, Henri, ii 424. 

Roman le Rou, et lea Vies des Duos 
de Normandie, i. 67. ii 173. 

Roman de Rob d’Angleterre. i 66. 

Roman du Graal, or the Adventures of 
Sangnd, by Chrestien of Troys, i. 
137. 

Roman de Tiebes, out fut Racine de 
Troye la Grande. L 129. 

Roman de la Rose, i 72, 92. ii 9, 904, 
209, 214, 218, 229, 297. 

Roman de la Rose, by John de Meun. 
ii. 307. 

Romans de Othenien Emperor de 
Rome, translated by Mr. Conybeare. 
ii. 511. 

Romanos, Egidius. ii. 404. iv. 137* 
his Book ae Regimine Principum. 

ii 178. 

Romaunt of the Rose, by Chaucer, 
i vii, ccxii, ccliv, cclxvii 72, 92. 
ii. 10, 179, 204 to 219, 265, 288, 
293, 294. iii 53, 97. 

Rome, the Stadons of, a Romance, 
i cc. 

Romeo and Juliet, Tragedy of. i ccxlix, 

iii 22a 

Romeus and Juliet, Play of. iv. 112, 

soa 

Romeo and Juletta. iv. SOI. 

Romuleon, ou des Fab de Remains, 
i. dxxxii, cdxi, 

Romuleon. ii. 420, 42 5. 

Romulus, i ocslvi. 

Romulus and Remus, Story of, am 
tapestry, ii 44. 

Rondeaus, by Froissart. H. 300. 

Boos, or Boo, John, iii 223. 

Roquefort’s, M., edition of the poems 
of Marie de France, i. lxxhr. con- 
tains ten new lays, i lxrvib hb opU 
nion of the edrly French stage. ii 79. 
contested, ii. 79. 

Rosa Medica, by John Gadsden, ii. 278, 

Rosamund, Fair, History of. ii 14a 

Rosamund’s Chamber, ii. 140. 

Rosamund and Earl William, i lx. 

Rosa, Rosalynd, and Rosemary, Ro* 
mance of, by Newton, iv. 216. 

Rosarium de Nativitate, Passione, As- 
censiooe Jbesu Chrisd, or the Night- 
ingale, a Book in French Byrnes, 
i 89. 

Rose, Roman de la, by John de Meun, 
i cxv, diii 

Rosier, by Skelton, iii. 162. 

Roamilla and Conan, i qxcrii 
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Rosse, J. Hi. 170, 24 6. 

Rosso, Philippo. i. cviL 

Roswetha, a nun of Lower Saxony, 
who wrote Latin plays in the 10th 
century, ii. 68. her object to explore 
Terence, ii. 68. 

Rotherham, Archbishop, hi. 215. 

Rotulus, Magnus, of the duchy of 
Normandy, l. 6. 

Roudeki, a celebrated Persian poet, 
i. 184. 

Round Table of Arthur revived by 
Roger Earl of Mortimer. L 120. and 
by King Edward the Third, ii. 86. 

Round Table, Order of the. iv. 906. 

Rouroy, Jean de. ii. 424. 

Rouse, John. i. 149. 

Rowland and Olyvere, Romance of. 
L 126» 

Rowley, iv. 115. 

Rowleian controversy, list of writers 
upon the. ii. 516. 

Rowlie’s Poems, ii. 451 to 474. hi. 54. 

RowlTs Cursing, a poem. iiL 147. 

Roy Marc, Romance of. i. 1S8. 

Royal Ballads in Honour of Our Lady, 
by Froissart, ii. 300. 

Roydon, Matthew, iv. 103. 

Rubric explained, iv. 261. 

Rubruquis, William de. i. 104. 

Rucellai, Giovanni, i. cxcix. 

Rucher, Guillaume, ii. 171. 

Rudbeckius, Olaus. i. xxvii. 

Rudell, Jeffrey, i. 121. 

Rudimentum Novitiorum. i. ccxlvi. 

Rufull Lamentation, a poem, by Sir 
Thomas More. iiL 385. 

Rufinus. h. 824. 

Rufus, a physician of Ephesus, ii. 276. 

Rule of Life, or the Film Essence, by 
Bloomefield. hi. 369. 

Runcivallum, Bellum contra, L 92. 

Runes, or Letters, account of the. 
L xxvi, xxvii, xxviiL 

Rupibus, Peter de. i. dxx. 

Russel, John, Bishop of Lincoln. L cxL 

Rutebeuf a Troubadour, ii. 297. 

Rymer. i. ccxlix, 115. ii. 154. his Short 
View of Tragedy. L 1 17. 

Rymer, Thomas the. i. Ed. Pref. (48), 
181. 

Rythmi Elegantissimi, by George Bo- 
leyn. hi. 328. 

& 

a E. iiL 315. 

S. I. iv. 207. 

$. M. iv. lia 


S. R. i. e. Robert Southwell, iv. 227, 
270. 

K W. iv. 227. 

Sabio, or Sabius, Stephen, his Greco- 
barbarous Lexicon, ii. 186. 

Sacchetti. iv. 299. 

Sackefull of Newes. hr. 249. 

SackvOle, Thomas, Lord Buddamt 
iii. 223, 453. hr. 34, 36, 46, 57, 87, 
95, 100, 103, 178, 179, 1 85, 221. 

Sacra Dramata. iv. 287. 

Sadler, John. iv. 256. 

Seemund, the Edda bearing his 
an Anthology of early Northern 
poetry. L lxvi. no certain testimony 
that the poems were collected by him. 
i. lxvi. 

Saint Alban’s Chronicle, L 182. 

Saint Alban, Martyrdom of, a poem, 
i. 101. 

Saint Alboon and Saint AmphihaDns, 
by Lidgate. iii. 177. 

Saint Alexius the Confessor, son of 
Euphemius, Legend of, by AHm 
Davie, h. 51. 

Saint Ambrose, u. 229. 

Saint Athanasius, Creed of, venified. 

i. 25. 

Saint Austin, i. cxiv, cxviii, cxxvii, 
ccxxxi, ccxlvi. ii 229, 256, 417, 418. 

Saint Bernard, Lamentations of. ii. 423. 

Saint Birinus, History of, represented 
on the antient font in Winchester 
Cathedral, &C. L cxiv. 

Saint Catharine, Play of. i. «lfi. iL 68. 

* iv. 148. Life of, by Barclay, iii. 80. 

Saint Christopher, Legend of. L cxlri. 

Saint Chrysostom, i cxxii. 

Saint Cloot, Perot de. L 143. 

Saint Dorman, L 20. 

Saint Dunstan. L cxxix. 

Saint Edmund, History of, by Lidgate. 

ii. 365, 366, 367. 

Saint Etheldred, Life of, by Barclay, 
in. 13, 25. • 

Saint Frideswide. ii. 416. 

Saint George, Feast of, celebrated at 
Windsor, description of. ii. 171. 
History of, on tapestry, ii 43. Life 
of. iiL 80. 

Saint GraaL ii. 44. Ed. Pref. (70). 

Saint Graal, Romanoe of, by Gusher 
de Mapes. hi. 69. 

Saint Gregory’s Pastoral Care. L cxxvii, 
cxlvL hk Homilies translated, ii. 416. 

Saint Hugh, Martyrdom of, in French 
verse, it. 415. ] 

Saint J erotn. L cvhi. ii. 315, 327, 423. 
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iiL 1S6. bis French Psalter trans- 
lated. I. 25. 

Saint John's Descent into Hell, a 
Greek Homily on, by Eusebius Alex- 
andrinus. iii. 43. 

Saint John, Erasmus's Paraphrase on, 
translated by Queen Mary, iii 279. 
Saint Josaphas, Life of. i. 20. 

Saint Julian, iii. 33. 

Saint Katherine, Life of. i. 15. 

Saint Kenelrae, Life of. ii. 255. 

Saint Louis, Romance of, by Joinville. 
i. 179. 

Saint Lucius, acts of. L xii. 

Saint Margaret iii. 8a Life of, a poem, 
i. 13, 14, 15. 

Saint Marine, Life of. i. 2a 
Saint Nicholas Day. iv. 147, 149. 

Saint Oswald, Life and Miracles of. 

i. clxix. 

Sainte Palaye, Mona. de la Curae tie. 
See Palaye. 

Saint Patrick's Purgatory, iii. 34, 128. 
Saint Paul's Epistles versified by John 
Hall. iv. 3. 

Saint Peter's Complaint, by Southwell, 
iv. 99, 143. 

Saint Riulegunda, Life of. iii. 35. 

Saint Sexburgh. iii. 13, 24. 

Saint Theseus, le Tappis de la Vie de. 

ii. 44. 

Saint Thomas a Becket ii. 449. iii. 72. 

Legend of. i. 15, 20. 

Saint Ursula, Legend of i. xii. 

Saint Werburgh, Life of, in verse, by 
Bradshaw, in. 13, 16 to 23, 24. 

Saint Winifrid, Life and Miracles of. i. 
14. 

Saint Wolfade, Life of, by Gilbert de 
Stone, iii 25. 

Saintre, French Romance of. ii. 170, 
171, 176. 

Saintre, John. ii. 170, 171. 

Saints, Lives of the, read during mass in 
the Gfillican church, i. 91. forbidden 
by the Roman ritual i. 21. 

Saints, Lives of the, in Latin verse, by 
Alexander Esseby. i. clxx. 

Saints, Metrical Lives of the.i. dxxxvii, 
cxdii, ccxxiii, ccxli. 

Saints, Lives of the. iii. 24. Poem on. 
35. 

Salade, la, a Booke of Ceremonies, by 
Anthony de la Sale. ii. 17a 
Saladin, Sultan, Life of the. i. 125. 
Salamonis Chris tiani Labyrinthus. n. 
245. 

Sale, Anthony de la. ii. 17a 


Salisbury, John of. See John. 

Salisbury, Earl of, a poet. ii. 177. 

Salmacida Spolia, a Masque, iii. 226. 

Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, trans- 
lated by Peend. iv. 242. 

Salomon, Kynge, a Ballad, iv. 131. 

Salpidus, Claudius, ii. 324. 

Salus Animi, or Sowle Hele, a poem, 
i. 15, 21. 

Sallust, i. cvii, cxlvii. translated by Bar- 
clay. ii. 42a iii. 80. 

Salmeron. I cclviii. 

Samson and Dalila. ii. 328. 

Sanchem, Graal, by Eremita Britannus. 
i. xiii. 

Sonctamund, bishop of Maestricht i. 
cvL 

Sanctorum Loca, &c. i. 105. 

Sandaber, an Indian writer of Pro- 
verbs, first composer, of the Romance 
of the Seven Sages of Greece, ii. 297. 

Sandford, James, translation of the Va- 
nity of Sdences of Cornelius Agrip- 
pa by. ii. 243*. 

Sandys. ii. 243. 

Sandys, Lord. iii. 439. 

Sengral, Adventures of, a Romance, i. 
137. 

Sanjpraal, Quest of the. i. 156. 

Sapience, laberous and marveylous 
Worke of. i. ccxlii. Court of. i. clxxvii, 
ccxliii. 

Sangreal, Poem on the. i. 153, 154, 
155. 

Sappho and Fhao, play of, by Lilly, 
iv. 244, 246. 

Saracens, Notable History of the, by 
Thomas Newton, iv. 2L6. 

Sardanapalus, Story of. ii. 319. 

Satire on the Monastic Profession, a 
poem. i. 9, 10, 11, 12. 

Satiromastix, a play by Decker, iii. 219. 

Savile, Sir Henry, ii. 224. 

Saxo- Grammaticus, i. xxxiii. 

Saxon Homilies, i. 5. 

Seals Chronicon, an ancient French 
Chronicle of England, i. 79. 

Scalds, account of the. i xxxiii, xxxv, 
xxxvii, li, 115, 132. 

Scaliger. iv. 272. 

Schedelius, Hartmannus. iii. 139. 

Schilterus, Johannes, i. 8. 

Schiller's Thesaurus Antiquitatum Teu- 
tonicarum. L lvi. a mine of Frandc 
literature, i. 8. 

Schlegel, Ed. Pre£ (26), (54). 

Schola Salernitans, by Giovanni di 
Milano, i. cxvii, cl 
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Scholastic* Historia, by Peter Comester. 
u. 414. 

School of Vertue and Book of Good 
Nurture, a Rhyming Manual, by 
Crowley, iv. 12. 

Schoole of Abuse, by Gooson. iv. 1 13. 
Schoolmaster, by Ascham. iv. 155. 
Sdendarum de Vanitete. i. cxcvi 


ccxxxi i ii. 383,424. iai. 178. iv.95, 
115, 205, 310^ 241, 243. 

Septimus, Paraphrase of Dictys Ote 
tensis by. i. 128. 

Serapion, John. ii. 276, 278. 

Sergeant aad Freer*, Mery Jests < 
by Sor Thomas Mora. iv. 383, 384, 
42a 


Scotian, John. ii. 446. author of a poem 
called Colin Clout, it 4 46. 

Scogan, Henry, author of a balade 
printed as Chaucer’s, ii. 446. 

Scogin’s Jests. H. 446. iii. 360. iv.305. 

Scute House of Women, iii.426. iv.145. 

Scot, Dr. Cuthbert, Latin Elegy on, 
by Drant iv. 256. 

Scot Ales, and other Ludi on Holidays 
forbade, by Bishop Grosthead. in. 
194, 195. 

Scotch Prophecies. i 79. 

Scotland, Latin History of, by Gawin 
Bougtea. iii. 124. 

Scots, Queen of, Mary. iii. 34a 


Sergius, sen Capitis Caput, Comstdia, 
fay Reuchlin. iii. 203. 

Sermones de Sanctis, i. edxvi 

Sarmonca Quadragesimales. L edxvi. 

Serpents sacred among the Fins and 
Slavonians. L xtx. 

Seth, Simeon. i ccxxxh, 133, 137, 
143, 145. ii. 53. 

Seton, John. iv. 256. 

Settle, Dennis, Voyage of. iv. 229. 

Seven C h a m pio n s of Christiandcm, 
written previous to the reign of James 
the First, iii. 63. 

Seven Champions, History of, by R. 
Johnson, in. 63. 


Scott, Alexander, i. 80. 

Scott, Johan, i. 84. 

Scott, Sir W. Ed. Pref. (41). 

Scottish Field, a poem. H. 150. 

Scotus, Duns, iii, 273. 

Scotus, Marianus, his Epitaphia joco 
seria. i cdxii. 

Scotus, Michael, i. clxxii. ii. 128. 

Scourge of Villanie, by Marston. iv. 9* 

Scourging of Tipleii, by Reulidge. 
iv. 114. 

Scripture Histories, by Adam Davie, 
ii 47, 51. 

ScyOa and Glaucus. iv. 244. 

Seagmr, or Seagers, Francis, iv. 4, 39, 
90, 94. 

Secrete of Secretes of Aristotle, trans- 
lated by Copland, ii. SIS. 

8ecretum Secretornm of Aristotle, i. 
dxxxvi, cxdv. ii 31 1, 312. translated 
into English, ii 313. 

Seculorum Memorise, or the Pantheon, 
by Godfrey of Viterbo, ii 813, 314. 

Sedulius. i. cv, cxxxvii Hymns of. iii 
283. 

Sege of Jerusalem, Romance of the. 
L ccxvi 

Seguard, John, Latin poet ii 441. 

Seige of Toumay, by Minot iii. 432. 

Seinte Juliane, ' Legend of. i 14. 

Selden. i. 120, 260, 267. 

Selling, William, i cxlvii. 

Sellyng, William, iii. 249, 25a 

Sellyng, Richard, poem by. iii. 35. 

Seneca, i exxi, cxlvi, cxlvii, clxxxi. 


Seven Deadly Sins, Poem on the 
Daunce of, by Dunbar, iii 104. 

Seven Deadly Sins, Story of, on tepee 
try. ii 44. 

Seven Penitential Psalms, by Hampeta. 
ii ioa 

Seven Sages of Greece, or Dolopatboe, 
Romance of, translated into various 
languages, ii 297. 

Seven Sages of Rome, Romance at, 
by Habers, E 415. 

Seven Steepen, Martyrttem of the. iii 
12. Life of the, translated by Syrus. 
id. IS. 

Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soule for 
Shi, by William Humus, iv. 1, 2. 

Seven Steppes to Heaven, fv. 193. 

8even Wise Masters, truy of the. 

ii 243, 247. 

Seven Wise Men of Gotham, iv. 305. 

Sexton, Maister, the real name of Fateh, 
Ondiaal Wohey’s Foot IE 374. 

Shadow* of Truth in Epigrams and 
Satires, iv. 82a 

Shakespeare, William, i lvii, cxcv, cc, 
ccxxiii, oexlix, edv, 131. E 44, 173, 
185, 243, 308, 320, 325. in. 55, 69, 
88, 88, 174, 183, 191, 902, 210^ 313, 
219, 227, 229, 330, 341, 351, 
387, 394, 436. iv. 88, 89, 90, 103, 
104, 118, 119, 120, 162, 184, 190, 
217, 223, 243, 368, 375, 294, 301, 
304, 309, 314, 385, 387, SSa 

Sheffield, Edmund Lord, iii 342, 

Sheldon, Ralph, i 14. 
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Shepherd's Kalender. iii. 90, SI, S3, S3. 
Shepherd, Lucas, iv. 141. 

Shepherd's Pipe, by W. Browne. i. 

cervix, coax. 

Sheppard, if. 138. 

Shepreve, John. if. 109. 

Sherlock, Roger, iv. 856. 

Sherry, Richard, English Rhetoric by. 
it. 168. 

Shew of Beards, iii 186. 

Ship of Fooles, by Alexander Barclay. 

iii. 71, 78 to 80, 173, 851. 

Shirley, John. iii. 35. his translation of 

the Sanctum Sanctorum, iii. 85. 
Shirley, James, iii. 885. 

Shirwoode, Robert, iii. 870. 
Shoemaker's Holyday, or the Gentle 
Craft, play of. iv. 857. 

Shoe, Jane. i. 103. 

Short Resytal of certayne Holie Doc* 
tors, collected in Myter, by John 
Mardiley. iv. 18. 

Sibelet, Thomas. It. 173, 174. 

Siculus, Diodorus, iii. 848. 

Stoetas, Marcellus, a physician, i. 
cxxxix. 

Sidney. See Sydney. 

Sidonia and POnthus, an old French 
Romance, iii. 60. 

Sidonius, Apollinaris. L civ, cr. iii. 5. 
Sidrac Romance of. L 147. ii 40, 408. 
Siege of Thebes, by Lydgate, it 371. 
Sigeros, Nicholas, it 289. 

S^fusson, SsMnund, the First Edda 
compiled by. t lxri 
Sigisminda and Guiscard fenifled by 
W; Walter. iii 71. 

Sigfried, Sigurdr, Ed. Pref. (38), (93), 

( 121 ). 

Sttentiarius, Paulus. iii 75. 

Silkestede, Prior. 

Simeon of Durham, i. clhr. 

Similies and Proverbes, by Baldwyn. 

iv. 36. 

8inulis, a Treasorie and Storehouse of. 
iv. 317. 

Simlerus. iii 203. 

Simon, Alexander celebrated by. i 148. 
Shnon the Leper, an Interlude, by 
John Bele. iv. 368. 

Simonides, tbestnumgeand wonderfbU 
A d ve ntur e s of, by Barnaby Rich, 
iv. 313. 

Simony, Trial of by Skelton, fit 815. 
Smcerus, Iheophilus. ii. 350. 

Sinddr, Lord. iii. 188. 

Siod, Sagan af, or History of SkxL i.lix. 
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Sion’s Musa, or tba Poem of Poems, 
iii 143, 144. 

Sfar Bevis of Southampton, Romanes 
of. t xxxix, 91, 183, 145, 146, 149. 
it 3, 10, 25, 38, 40, 44. in. 83, 485, 
486. 

S far Blandainoure, Romance of t 149. 

it 40. 

Sir Degore, or Syr Dyare. ii. 19, 14, 
15, 16, 17. 

Sir Eglamoure of Artoys. i. 149c it 
3,5. 

Sir Gawaine, Romance of it 41. 

Sir Gowther, probably a translation 
from the French, it 431. its analogy 
with Zeno a Low- German romance, 
it 491. 

Sir Guy, Romance of L xxxix. it 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 44, 277. 

Sir Hush of Bourdeux, Romance of 
translated from the French by Lord 
Berners, iii 342. 

Sir Ipomedon, Romance of. ii. 31, 3% 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38. 

Sir Ippotis, Romance of. it 4a 

Sir Isembras, Romance of. iii. 9. 

Sir Lancelot du Lac, Romance of. i. 
118, 137, 138. it 98, 178, 255, Slf 
317, 327. iii. 69. 

Syr La unf al, Romance of t ccx, ccxii, 
ccxviii, ccxxvi, ccxxix, ccxxxvt 

Syr Libeaux or Libius Diasconius, Ro- 
mano® of t eexx. it 31, 4a 

Sir Oweyn. iii. 128. 

Sir Penny, a poem, by Stewart of 
Lorne. i£L 185. 

Sir Peny, Romance of fit 378, 379, 398. 

Sir Ptodvat Romance of. i. 138. 

Sir Topes, Rime of by Chaucer, t 4a 
147. it 8, 31, 40, 57, 264, 268. lit 

saa 

Syr Truunore, Romance of. i. edvii, 149. 

mr Tristram, Romance of t 78, 92, 
119,137. ii.57, 251. 

Sir Tristram and Bel Isolde, Romance 
of ii. 918. iv. 246. 

Sismundand Guiscard, by Walter, iii. 71. 

Siworix and Camma. tv. 895. 

Six Yeomen of the West. iv. 857. 

Skelton, John. ii. 13, 448,444. Hi 13, 
76, 86, 98, 162 to 186, 188, 215,389, 
358, 367. hr. 24, 39, 92, 98. 

Skogan. ii. 446. 

Skotte, Cuthbert iv. 856. 

Skulls, human, used for drinking-cups 
by die Celts, t xxxiiL not a Teutonic 
practice, t xxxBt 

Sumner, Henry Lenelick. i. 153. 
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Sbtfyer, William, certains Psalm* of 
David fitted to Tunes by. iii. 428. 

Smarts, John. ii. 171. 

Smith, or Smyth, Sir Thomas, iv. 980, 
Robert, iv. 312. William, iv. 227. 
Richard, iv. 280. 

Smith us, by Gabriel Harvey, iv. 157. 

Smyth, Walter, iii. 191. 

8ncnrro Sturleson, Second Edda com- 
piled by. L lxv. contains a general 
outline of Northern mythology, i. 
lxvi. his fidelity vindicated by Mr. 
Muller, i. lxvi. 

Socrates, ii 328. 

Sodom, the Burning of, a tragedy, by 
Raddifife. iii. 214. 

Solinus, i, cdxii ii 314, 324. Poly- 
history of, translated by Golding, iv. 
24a 

8olinus, Julius, Polyhistor of. i 106. 

8olomon, King, ii 328. Book on Gems 
by. ii 214. 

Solomon bishop of Constance, in the 
tenth century, a composer of metrical 
dialogues, ii. 60. 

Solomon and Queen of Sheba, a Bal- 
lad. iv. 131. 

Solomon, Canticles or Songs of, versi- 
fied by W. Baldwyn. iv. 3, 36. 

Solomon's Proverbes translated into 
English Metre by John HalL iv. 3. 

Solomon's Song. iv. 141, 142, 143, 280. 

Solymarium, or a Latin Poem on the 
Expedition of the Emperor Conrads 

* against the Saracens, by Gunther, 
idxx. 


Southwell, Robert iv. 99, 143. Sr 
Richard, iv. 124. 

Sowle-Hele, or Solus Amnu, a poena, 
i. 15, 21. 

Spanish Library, iv. 306. 

Spectade of Lovers, J>y W. Walter. iiL72L 

Spectacula, or Dramatic Spectacles, ac- 
count of. ii. 74. 

Speculum Britanniae, by Norden. iii. 
360, 366. 

Speculum Christiani. iii. 28. 

Speculum Ecdesue. iL 418. in. 4. 

Speculum Historiale, by Vincent Beau- 
vais. i. clxxxvi, ccxxhi, cemfi, 
ccxxxiv. 

Speculum Historiale* iii. 128. 

Speculum Meditanris, by Gower, ii. 906. 

Speculum Mundi. it 416. 

Speculum Parvulorum. iii. 234. 

Speculum Reguninis, by Philip de Per- 
ga mo. iii. 6. 

Speculum Regum. ii. 314. 

Speculum Stultorum, a Latin poem. it 
253. lit 41. 

Speculum Vit®. Hi. 9. 

Speed, iv. 101. 

Speght ii. 214, 284. 

Spence, iv. 189. 

Spenser, Edmund, t xvii, xrxvii, Ivffi, 
ccxviii, cclxviii, 12a ii 9, 93, 46, 169, 
228, 238, 239, 242, 245. iii 28, 72, 
105, 19a 191. Hi. 90a 336, 372. iv. 
57, 58,63,86,98,103,225,932,235, 
248, 263, 273, 275, 311, 329, 33a 

Spicttegium of the Greek Tongue,- by 
Edward Grant iv. 227. 


Some, John, ii 260. 

Somerset John. iii. 5268. 

Somerset Edw. Duke of. Expedition 
into Scotland*, by Wm. Fatten, iv. 37. 
Somerset Lord Protector, iv. 21. 
8ommer, William, iv. 16a 161- 
Scanner, i. cxxxviii. 

Somnium Scipionis of Tully translated. 


iii. 52. iv. 60. 

Sompnour’s Tale, by Chaucer.!, ccxxxii. 



antient English, on the approach 
Summer, i. 32. 


Sonnets by B. Googe. iv. 279. 

Sonnets by Henry Lock. iv. 272. 
Sonnets by Sackville. iv. 95. 

Sonnets by Turberville, Ac. iv. Ill, 
305. 

Sonnets by Watson, iv. 260. 

Sophodes. iii. 195, 275. 

Soulechart, Denis, ii. 419. 


Spider and the FKe, a poem, by J. Hey- 
wood. iii, 378 to S82. 

Spiritual Agriculture, by Burnaby 
Googe, iv. 287. . 

Spondanus. 

Spousage of a Virgin to Christ by AL 
cock, bishop of Ely. iii. 82. 

Squire of Lowe Degree. i. 93. iL 1, 7, 
8, 57. 

Stmcions of Rome, Romance of. L cc. 

Stafford, Lord Henry, iv. 4a 

Stage of Popish Toyes, written by T. 
N. iv. 272. 

Stanbridge’s Latin Prosody, iv. 217 . 

Standish, Henry, bnhop or St Amqpb, 

Stanley, Mr. ii. 187. 

Stanley Family, Poem on the Antiquity 
of. iii. 35. 

Stanyhurst Robert iv. 224, 225; 295, 
227. James, iv. 224. 

Staple of Newes,by Ben Jouaon. iii.214. 

Stapylton, Richard, iv. 297, 27a 
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Starkey, Oliver, iv. 145. 

Statius, i. cxxi, cxlvii, cl x iii, 139. ii. 
142, 195, 197, 198, 224, 230, S83, 
403. iii. 177. iv. 76. 

Steevens, Henry, Epigrams of, trans- 

- lated by KendalL iv. 259. 

Stevens’s Monasticon. i. 95. 

Stem of Jesse, Story of the, on tapestry, 
ii. 43. 

XnfMW'rttf mm Itfn Xavns- i. 133. 

Stephen, King, Latin poem on, &c. by 
Henry of Huntingdon, i. clil. 

Stephen of Tournay. i. clxiii. 

Stephonius. ill. 182, 204. 

Sternhold, Thomas, iii. 325, 444, 449, 
450, 455*0 460,463. iv. 3, 8, 13, 15, 
139, 144, 268, 284. 

Stewart of Lome. iii. 91, 148, 185. 

Stimulus Consciences, by R. Hantpole. 
ii. 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99. 

Stoke Clare, College of. iv. 6. 

Stoke, Melis, his account of Dutch poets. 

i. 19 a 

Stone, Gilbert de. iii. 25. 

Stonehenge, iv. 101. Ancient fictions 
relating to. i. xviii. Wace’s etymology 
of. i. 57. Account of, by GeoflVy of 
Monmouth, i. 55, 56. 

Stone monuments, circular ones, com- 
mon to moat nations, i. xxxvii. 

Storehouse of Simihes. iv. 317. 

Storer, Thomas, iv. 103. 

Stories of Men's Lives, iv. 27. 

Stories, German Popular. 

Stowe, John, i 130. ii. 68, 79, 88. iv. 
116, 252. 

Strabo, ii. 814. 

Strieker, i. 8. 

Stricken, Notice of the, poem, an early 
German production on the achieve- 
ments of Charlemagne, i. 8. the 
dialect not Frandc. i. 8. 

Strode, ii. 224. 

Strype, John. iv. 9, 15, 25, 28, 126, 
151, 178. 

Stubbs’s Anatomic of Abuses, iv. 114. 

Studley, John. iv. 115, 20 6, 207, 243. 

Sturleson, Snonro, the Second Edda 
compiled by. i. lxv. 

Suetonius, i. cxlv. ii. 267, 314. 

Suffolk, Henry Duke of. iv. 165. 

Suidas, Lexicon of, translated by Ro- 
bert Grosthead. i. clxxii. 

Sulpidus, Johannes, iii. 358. 

Summaripa, Georgfo. L civil. 

Summer, song on the approach of. 1. 32. 

Sundry Christian Passions in 200 Son- 
nets, by Lock. iv. 272. 


Supposes, a comedy, englished by G. 

Gascoigne, iii. 223. iv. 304. 

Surfeit to A, B, C, by Dr. Philip King, 
iv. 101. 

Surrey, Lord. ii. 243. iii. 288 to 295, 
812, 341, 349, 354, 369, 449. iv.95, 
100, 103, 241, 253. 

Susannah, Story of, on tapestry, ii 44. 
Delivery of, a play, by Radcliffe. iii 
213. Book of, versified by Pullaine. 

hr. 141. Play of. iv. 153. Balad of. 
iv. 112. 

Suson, Henri de. ii 418. 

Swanne, Knyght of the, a Romance, i. 
ccxxxvi. 

Sweertius. i cdxii. 

Swift, Dean. i. ccvi. iii. 299. 

S within, Saint, Life of. i. 17. 

Sydney, Sir P., iii 453. iv. 95, 100, 
103, 186, 209, 239, 246, 248, 327. 
8ylva, by Drant. iv. 255. 

Sylvan, or Sylvain, Alexander, iv. 313, 
314. 

Sylvester or Bernard us Camotensis. iii.5. 
Sylvester, Pope, the Second, i. ccxviii. 

ii. 235, 236, 237. 

Sylvester, John. hr. 103. 

Sylvius, iEneas. iv. 242. 

Symeon Metaphrastes. iii. 26. 

Syuieon, a Friar Minor, iii. 51. 
Symposius. i cxxviib 

Synesius. iii. 248. his Greek Panegyric 
on Baldness translated by Fleming, 
iv. 229. 

Syrinx, or a Seavenfold Historic, by 
Warner, iv. 303. 

Syr Be vis. it 40. 


T. 

T. C. iii. 454. iv. 298. 

T. R. i. e. Robert Tofts, iv. 912. 

Table of Aristotle's Ten Categories, by 
Googe. iv. 288. 

Tsdtus. i. lxvii, cxxi hi. 237, 255. 

Tale-tellers, or Poetical Historians, 
Account of. i. xlvhi, lxii. 

Trie of two Merchants of Egypt and 
Bagdad, by Lidgate. i. ccxlr 

Tale of a Tub, by Swift. I. ccvi. 

Tale of Two Swannes, a poem in blank 
verse, by Whllam Valla ns. iii. 35a 

Tries in Prose set forth by Edwards, 
iv. 117. 

Tales, utility of. iv. 164. 

Taliesain, Ode in praise of Mead by. 
i. 1, lxii. 
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TUlaa, a miiiriii, E 456. iv. 17. 

Tamer lain the Great, play aC It. SI 6. 

Taming of the Shrew, a play, by Sh a k e- 
speare. iv. 119. 

Tancred and Sigismnnda, by Boecado. 
it S3. 

Tancred and Gismnnd. iv. 900, » 

Tankarville, le Comte de. L cxcvL 

Tanner, Bishop. L dm. nr. 118, 851, 
956,879,909. 

Tapestry, account of various Romances 
upon. iL 48, 43, 44. 

Tapestry of the Norman Conquest, L 68. 

Tarkoo, RirhanL iv. 117, 168, 318. 

Tarquin and his Son Arrous, Story of. 
ii. 39a 

Tars, King of and the Soudan of Dam- 
mine, Romance of. iL 93 to 31. 

Tamo, Torquato. L lxii, dxhr, 72, 159; 
179. H. 17. iiL 13a iv. 317, 33a 

Tstius, Achillea. iL 183. 

Taverner, John. iv. 138. 

Taylor, Silas. L 15. 

Teases of the Muses, by Spenser, iv. 
935. 

Tedbaldus. isL 7. 

Te Deum, versified by Whyttingham. 
in. 459. by Parker, iv. 5. by For- 
rest iv. 138. 

Tempo restored, a Masque, iii. 996. 

Tempest, play of the. til. 414. iv. 962, 
909. 

Temple of Glass, by Iidgat e . ii. 944, 
951. 

Temple of Glass, by Stephen Hawes. 
iiL 45 to 5a 

Temple of Honour, a poem, by Frois- 
sart iL 90 a 

Temple of Love, a masque, by Dave- 
nant iiL 996. 

Templum Crystallinum, by Stephen 
Hawes. iiL 47. 

Ten Qoiumandmantsof Love, by Chau- 
cer. iL 996. 

Ten Commandments verrified by W. 
Whittingham. iiL 459. 

Tan Kings of France, History of, on 
tapestry. iL 43. 

Taranaya of Judge Apius, a Ballad, 
iv. 949. 

Terence. L cni, calv, cxlvi, cxWiL iL 
495. iiL 178, 907, 949, 945, 961. 
translated, hr. 878. 

Tarsnca* Andria of; Commentary an, 
by N. Grimoald. iii. 344. 

Targe, Golden, byShrD. Lyndaay. Si. 
385. 

Termegis. iL 394. 


TertulHaa. L cvfl. 

Tssoide, La, by Bo cc a c io. iL 18a 

Ttsoretto, a poem, by Bnmetto Ls- 

tinL iv. 60, 77. 

Tesoro, by Brunetto LatinL L Ida 

Testament, the Old and New, tnma- 
lated into verse. L 21, 99. 

Testament of Love, by Chancer. iL 11% 
995, 902, 339, 343. 

Testament of the Twelve Patriarch* 
by Pullaine. iv. 141. 

Tastwood, a singer. BL 331. 

Tetbys's Festival, a Masque, by 8. Da- 
nid. iii. 997. 

Tenor's Epigrams, translated by Ken- 
dall. iv. 259. 

Thakesi Hegiage, Ebn Yuadf aL iL 
947. 

Thamyris. L xxvL 

TheagenesandCharidea of Hehodorua 
translated into French by Amyofa^ 
cxcv. 

Theatre of God's Judgements, hr. 1 14, 
964. 

Theatrum Chemicum, by Awhmole. iL 
SIS, 447, 449i 

Theatrum Poetanun, by Fhillipa. iiL 
297. iv. 216. 

Thebaid of Statius. L cxlvii. ii. 994. 

Thebah, by Newton, iv. 215. 

Thebes, Geste of. ii. 994. Story of, by 
Lidgate. iL 38a Romance of. ii. 994. 

Theocritus. L an, ccxi. iiL 177. 

Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
i. cxxii, cxxvti, am. 

Theodore and Honoria. hr. 997. 

Tbeodoric the Second, King of the Os- 
trogoths. L civ, cv. 

Theodosius. iiL 43. 

Theodosius the Younger. L diL 

Theodulus. iiL 4. 

Theophilus, Mirada Play of iL 81. 

Theophrastus. iL 956, 97a 

Theophylnct iii. 197, 198. 

Thersytes, his Humours and Conceits, 
an Intsriude. iti. 978. 

Thesei in Lingua vulgar! Hisfeoria. IL 
181. 

Thesei et ASmilhe de Nuptifc. iL 189. 

Theseid of Boccacio. iL 181, 188. UL 
50, 58. 

Thcarid and Trothu, by Boccaoe. hr. 
993. 

8ms an ymfM* rug E^aoXiav. iL 189. 

Theseus ot de Gadarir, Roman de. n. 
18 a 

Theseus, Histoire du Chevalier. iL 180, 
181. 
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Theseus, Saint, k Tappas de la Vkde. 

iL 44. 

Theseus and Ariadne, excellent Histone 
of. iv. 246. 

Thetide de, et de Lyaw. L dxi. 
Thibeud de Vernon, in 415. 

Thiebault, King of Navarre. h. 296. 
Thignonville, William de. iL 323. 
Third Blast of Retrait from Plaies.iL74. 
Thistle and the Rose, by W. Dunbar. 

iii. 90 to 96, 109. 

Thokmse, the Erie of. Lay of the. i2L 
407. Romance of. in 410, 41 1, 412. 
Thomas of Elmham. L ccxlvii. 

Thomas, the author of the Ro m a nce 
of Syr Tristram, L 78. 

Thomas de Halea. L 82. 

Thomas the Rymer, prophecy of L 80, 
81. 

Thomas of Shaftesbury, in 277. 

Plenus Amoris. L 144. 
William, Italian Grammar 
by. iv. 293. 

Thorkelin's edition of Beowulf, i. Ed. 
Pref. (94), lxxxix. 

Three Bookes of Moral Philoaophy, by 
W. Baldwym iv. 36. 

Three Kings of Cologne# in. 11. 

Three Laws, a comedy, by John Bale. 

iv. 22, 24. 

Three worthy Squires of Darius King 
of Persia, iv. 153. 

Thucydides, iiL 275. 

ThurkhflL hi. S3. 

Thyestes of Seneca translated, iv.95. 
Tiberius, Life of the Emperor, by 
Bolton, iv. 101. 

Tibullus, iv. 234. 

Hburtina Lucubiathmea,a Latin poem 
in heroic verse, by Robert Flam* 
myng. hi. 247. 

Tkbes qui ftitrarine de Troy la Grande, 
le Roman de. L 129. 

ville, Guillaume de. in 426. 

M. du. iin 194. 

Txmon of Athena, play of, by Shake- 
speare. iin 174* 436. 

Tinmouth, John of in 366. iin 24. 
Tiptoft, Earl of Waroester. h. 425. iiL 
248, 250, 251. 

Tirmnteil Blanco, or Tiiante the White, 
Romance of L 147. 

Tiraate the White, Romance of iv. 
906. 

Uterus and Galatbea, Comcklie of. iv. 
232. 

Titian, hL 443. 

Tito and Geaippo. L ccxli, cdxvi. 


Tkus and Gesippus, by W. Waitsr. iiL 
72, 166. 

Titus and Gesippus, a play, by R. Rad- 
chffe. hi. 213. 

Titus and G esippus. iv. 296. 

Titus Andronicus, tragedy of, by 
Shakespeare. L cc. iv. 262. 

Titus and Vespasian, Romance of. iLSOt, 

Tobiad, or Book of Tobtt paraphrased 
by Mattheus of Vendoame. hL 4. 

Tobiah, Metrical Lift of Jn French. L89. 

Toison d*Or, Order of the. iL 87. 

Tom of all Trades, by Thomas FasrelL 
iv. 252. 

Tom Thumb, Hi st or y of in 967. Ori- 
gin of ih. 3 55. 

Tonellus and Zanina, Amours of. hL 
181. 

Topes, Sir, Rime of, by Chaucer. L 40, 
147. h. 8, 31, 40, 57, 264, 268. 

Torfaeus. L xxxv. 

Torkyngton, Syr Richard, his Pyigry- 
mage to Jerusalem, iin 951. 

TotteU, Richard. iiL 313, 339, 344, 853. 

Tours, Gregory of See Gregory. 

Tractates quldam in Anghco, a Reli- 
gious or Moral Ode. L 8. 

Trayl-baston, Libel on the Cnmuiiaainn 
of L 61. 

Touchstone of Wittes,by Edward Hake. 

- iv. 97. 

Touchstone for this Time present, by 
Edward Hake. iv. 253. 

Toure of Vertue and Honour, by Bar- 
day. hL 81, 86. 

Tournament of Tottenham. iiL 388 to 
991. 

Tourtier, Jean, Hippocrates and Galen 
translated by. iL 425. 

Townsend, Auralian. iiL 227. 

Toxpphflus, by Ascham. iv. 125, 154, 
156. 

Tragedy of Princes that were iatche- 
rous, by Lydgate. iL 372. 

Tragical Discourses, by Fleaton. tv. 909. 

Tragical Tales, by Tmbanrflle. iv. 305. 

Tragical Treatises, by R. Tarieton. iv. 
312. 

Tkaheron, Bartholomew, ih. 272. 

TVaun, Hans v., a German knight 
engaged in the siege of Calais. iL 

167. bears the English standard at 
Poitiers. iL 168. ms account of the 
bathe, in 168. Iris other esrvioes. i. 

168. 

TrcasorUi of Similes, iv. 817. 

Trebiionde, History of, on tap estr y . L 

112 . 
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Tresor, by Pierre Corbian. Hi 56, 59. 

Trevet, Nicholas, his Commentary on 
Seneca's Tragedies, ii. 383. 

Trevies Bernard de, author of a Pro- 
rental romance on the subject of 
Peter and Magakme. ii. 248. 

Trevisa, John. i. 5, 84. ii 127, 178, 
340, 377, 422. 

Triamoure, Sir, Romance of. i 149. 

Trinity and Unity, Treatise on the, and 
translated by William of Nassyngton. 
iii 9. 

Trionfi d’ Amour of Petrarch, ir. 292. 

Trionfo Magno, a poem, by Domi- 
nicho Falugi Andseno. i. 142. 

Triasino. iv. 311. 

Trismegistua. ii 326. 

Tristan, Romance of. i cxci 

Tristan et Iseult, translated into Latin 
and French, i 157. 

Tristram a Wales, i iii 

Tristram, Sir, and Bel Iaoulde. iv. 246. 

Tristram, Sir, Romance of. i. 78, 92, 
119, 137,181. ii 57,251* 318. iv. 66. 

Tristran et Iseult, Le Roman de, tra- 
duit de Latin en Francois par Lucas, 
i 118. 

Tritamerun of Lore. iv. 314. 

Trithemius. i. Ivi. 

Trivet, Nicholas, i cxlvi. ii. 293. 

Triumph of Peace, by James Shirley, 
iii 225. 

Triumphes, Booke of certaine. ii 171. 

THumpho di Amore of Petrarch, i 121. 

Triumphs of reunited Britannia, iv. 
115. 

Triumphs of Old Drapery, iv. 1 15. 

Troas of Seneca, translated by Jasper 
Heywood. iv. 115. 

TWus Pompetus. i ocxli 

Trcjae Chronicon. i 92. 

Trojw Liber de Excidio. i. 91. 

Trcjano de Bello Historia. i 129. 

Troilus, le Roman de. ii 186, 220. 

TVoilus, History of, a Ballet, iv. 243. 

Troilus and Creasida, play of. i. 131. 

Ttoiluaand Cressida, Story o£ in Greek 
verse, ii 186. 

Troilus and Crasseide, poem by Chau- 

: car. i clvii, 123. ii 53, 197, 220; 
221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 328. in. 60. 

Troilus and Crassida, by Chaucer, iii 
299,341. 

Troilus and Crassida, play of, by 
Shakespeare, iii 341, 394. 

Trojan War, by I scan us. iii. 345. 

Trcnomanna Saga. i. 142. 

Treleo et Giiseida, 1’ Amore di, que si 


tratta in buone parte la Guerra di 
Troia. ii. 186. 

Tropologia. i cclxi 

Trovar, Libro de la Arte de, o Gaya 
Sciencia, por Enrique de Vilkna. iv. 
172. 

Troubadours, account of the. i 113, 
114, 121, 150. K. 292, 297. 

Troutheand Information, a Treatise be- 

■ tween, by William Cornish, iii 188. 

Troy Book. i. ccxxxviii. 

Troy, the Destruction of, a Romance, 
i 92, 127, 140, 141, 149. n.44, 180; 
221 . 

Troy, Recuel of the Histories of, trans> 
lated by Caxton. i 131. 

Troy, Romance of, bf Guido de Co- 
lon na. ii 316. Translated into Italian 
by Philipp Ceffi. ii 316, 317. Trans- 
lated by Lidgate. ii. 371, 390, 400, 
401 to 407. by Caxton. iii 62. 

Troya, Beleaguer de. iv. 172. 

Tryamore, Sir, Romance of. i cclrii. 

Tuerdank, a Romance in German 
Rhymes, i cxcviii. 

Tully. See Cicero. 

Tully’s Somnium Scipionis. ii. 229. 

Tolly's Dream of Scipio, translated by 
Parker, Lord Morley. iii 369. See 
Cicero. 

TuUy's Offices, translated by N. Gri- 
moald. iii. 345. 

Tully’s Tusculane Questions, trans- 
lated by I. Dolman, iv. 39. 

Tumbeley, Robert, i ccxxxviii 

Tumblers, iv. 128. 

Tundal or Tungal, the Visions of. Hi. 
128. 

Tunstall, Cuthbert, bishop of Durham. 
Hi. 252. 

Turberville, George, iii 297, 341. iv. 
103, 111, 247, 248, 287, 901, 305, 
310, 317. 

Turke and Gawaine, Romance of the. 
H. 41. 

Turner, Dr. William, a poem against 
the Papists by. iv. 12. 

Turner, Mr. Sharon, Ed. Pnef. (97), 
(110) i lxxxv, lxxxvi. 

Tumoyementde 1* Antechrist, par Huon 
de Mere, ii 121, 122. 

Turpin, i ccxxvu, ccxxxviii, 92, 127, 
136, 139, 141, 149. U. 255, 267. Hi. 
43. 

Tuipin's History of Charlemagne. L 
xix, xx, xxni, lvui, lix, lx, lxxui. 

Tusser, Thomas, iv. 123 to 135. 

Twelfth Night, comedy of. iv. 112. 
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Twelve, an indefinite number, i. xxxviii. 

Twelve Patriarchs, Testament of, ver- 
sified by Pullaine. iv. 141. 

Twety, William, iii. 55. 

Twici, Guillaume, grand Huntsman to 
King Edward Second, iii. 55. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, play of the. 
iv. 167. 

Two Synnes of King Davide, enterlude 
of the. iv. 153. 

Twyne. ii. 267. 

Twyne, Thomas, iv. 112,221. John, 
iv. 221. Lawrence, iv. 221. 

Tye, Dr. Christopher, iv. 14, 17, 297. 

Tye the MareTomboye, a ballad, iv. 244. 

Tyndale’s Bible, iv. 26. 

Typbemas, Gregory, iii. 2S9, 262. 

Tyrensis, Wilhelmus. i. 72. 

Tyrwhitt. i. ccxxxix, cclxiv. 

Tyssilio, History of Britain by. i. ix. 

Tysilio, Brut of. L ix. 

Tzetxes’s Chiliads, ii. 184. 


V. U. 

Vaez, Hussien, translation of Pilpay’s 
Fables by. i. 134. 

Vaghane or Vaughan, Robert, iii. 392, 
393. 

Valens. i. civ. 

Valentine and Orson, Romance of. ii. 
235, 248. 

Valerius, i. cvii. 

Valerius Flaccus. i. 129. iv. 235. 

Valerius Julius, i. 135. 

Valerius Maximus, i. clxxxL 

Valerius ad Rufinum de non ducendfi 
Uxore, by Walter Mapes. ii. 256. 

Valla, Laurentius. ii. 358, 3 93. iii. 345. 

Vallans, William, iii. 350, 351. 

Valois, Margaret de. iii. 227. 

Van Wilder, Philip, iv. 126. 

Vandenbright, Alexander, iv. 314. 

Vandyke, n. 186. 

Vanitate Sdentiarum, de. i. cxcvi. 

Vanity of Riches, a poem, by Michael 
Kildare, iii. 35. 

Varchi. ii. 299. 

Varingar. Ed. Pref. (90). 

Vaulx, or Vaux, Lord. iii. 326, 328, 
330, 341. iv. 39. 

Vasque de Lucerie. ii. 421. 

Udall, Nicholas, iii. 213, 279. iv. 82, 
123. 

Vegetius. ii. 419, 421. Translated by 
John Newton, iii. 251, 256. 

Vegetius*s Tactics, English Version of, 
by Sadler, iv. 256. 


Vegius, Mapheus. iii. 112. 

VeUeda, a German Prophetess, account 
of. i. Ixvii. 

Velserius.ii. 185. 

Venerie,L’Artde,par GuillaumeTwici. 
in. 55. 

Vengeance of Goddes Death, a poem, 
by Adam Davie, ii. 50. See Davy. 

Ventadour, Bernard, a Troubadour, iii. 
50. 

Vere, Guido, bishop of Tripoly. L dxxx vi. 

Vergerius, Angelus, Secretary to Francis 
First, iii. 239. 

Vernon, Edward, i. 15. 

Verstegan’s Restitution of decayed in- 
telligence. iv. 224. 

Versus de Ludo Scaccorum. i. 92. 

Versus Politid. ii. 184. 

Venus Vaticinales, by John Bridling- 
ton. i. 80. 

Vertue the Engraver, i. 144. 

Vertumnus, a Latin play. iii. 211. 

Vespasian, i. clxxxv. 

Vetula De, translated bv Jean Le Fevre. 
ii. 42), 442. 

Victor, Aurelius, ii. 315. 

Victorious, Marius, i. di. 

Vidal, Raimond, a Troubadour, iii 54. 

Vignay, Jean de. ii. 417. Translation 
of the Legenda A urea by. i. 15. 

Villani Giovanni, i. 150. 

Villon, ii 218. 

Vincent of Beauvais, i. cvii, clxxvii, 
cxc, cc, ccxiii, ccxxiii, ccxxvii, ccxxxii, 
ccxxxiv, ccxlvii, odviii, 141, 176. ii. 
418, 419. 

Vincent, Jaques. ii. 186. 

Vincent, Magister. iii. 250i 

Vindidae Britannic®, by Bolton, iv. 101. 

Vines cultivated in England, ii. 264. 

Vinesauf, Geoffrey de. 1. dxx. ii. 255. 

Vineyard of Virtue, by Robinson. Iv.214. 

Violenta and Didaco. iv. 249. 

Virdungus, Joannes Hasfurtus. ii. 275. 

Virelais, by Froissart, ii. 300. 

Vireli, Le, a sport celebrated on the 
Feast of St. Nicholas, iii. 202. 

Virgidemarium, by Hall. ii. 244. 

Virgil, i. xi, cxxi, cxlvh, clxviii, 17, 175, 
197, 226, 230. iii. 306 to 310. iv. 

, 33, 62, 100, 219, 220, 228, 233, 241. 

ASndd of. ii. 319, 328. Trans- 
lated by Gawin Douglas, iii. 47, 
213. by Guillaume le Roy. ii. 
343, 427. 

Bucolics, translated into Italian by 
Bernardo Puld, Fossa de Cre- 
mona Benivieni, and Fiorni 
Buoninsegni. iii. 89. Coin men - 
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toy on* by Antonie da I rtrin. 

in. 248. 

Eneid, Second and Fourth Books 
at, translated by Lord Surrey, 
hi 906, 907, SOS, 909. iv. 10a 

Eneid, Second Psrt of, translated 
by Sir Thomas Wroth, h. 990. 

Eneid, translated by Phair. is. 219^ 
990 to 940. 

Eneid, translated by Stanyhunt 
It. 994, 995. 

Bucolics, translated by A b rah am 
Fleming, iii 311. It. 997. 

Bucidics, and Fourth Oeargic, 
tran slat e d by Mr. Brindy. hr. 
990. 

Qeoqgics, translated by Abraham 

Fleming. iii. 31 1. hr. 927, 993. 

Georgies, translated by William 
Webbe. hr. 929. 

Georgies, paraphrased by Nicholas 
Granoeld. iii 944. 

Alexis, translated by Abraham 
Fraance. hr. 99a 

Culex, paraphrase on, by Edmund 
Spenser, iv. 939. 

Ceins, or the Fable of Nisus and 
Scylla, a poem, attributed to. hr. 
933, 234, 935. 

Virgil introduced into the early my- 
stery-plays. ii. 68. 

Virgil the Nicromancer, History of. i. 
cc, cdv. life of, iii 62. 

Virgil, Pofakwe. iii. 119, '95a iv. 139. 

Virgil and Horace considered as necro- 
mancers. iii 62. 

Virgin, Five Joys on the Blessed, a 
Song. i. S3. 

Virgin, Miracles of the, a French Ro- 
mance. ii 139. 

Virgin Mary, life of, by Lidgate. i. 
ccxHi Miracles of. i. cdxvii 

Virgin Mary, an undent Hymn to the. 
ii 15a 

Virgin Mary, Epithalanuum on, by 
Johannes de OarUndria. iii. 5. 
'Hymns to. iii S3, 99. Seven Joys 
of the blessed Virgin, in English 
Rhyme, iii 97. 

Virginia and Appras, a poem. iv. 949. 

Virtue, an Interlude, by Skelton, iii 162. 

Virtue, Court of. iv.. 95a 

Virtue and Vice Fighting, Story of, on 
tapestry, ii 44. 

Virtues and Vices, Battle between, by 
At Flsminr. iv. 999. 

Visions, by Adam Davie, ii 47, 48, 49. 

Visions of Saint Foul won be was rapt 
in Faradys. i. 31* 


Virions of Pferce Plowman. See Flume 
Plowman. 

Visions d*Ogrirle Dunots an Ro yaur ae 
da Faerie, en Vara Francois. L 139, 
14a 

Visions ofthefeur Goddess ew, a Masque, 
by fli— nrl DauieL hi 997. 

Vitss Patrum. i 15. 

VReiBo. ii 940. 

VHellus, Cornelius, iii 950. 

Viterbo, Godfrey of. ii. 313. 

Vitri, Philip de. ii 491. 

Vhres, Ludovicus. h. 186. iv. 1 19. 

Ulysses and Chca, Masque of, by W. 
Brown, hi 997, 996. 

Underdown, Thomas, iv. 945, 946. 

Ungodfinesse of the Hetbnfehe God- 
des, a poem, by J. D. iv. 139. 

Union of the two Noble and Illustrious 
Families of York and Lancaster, by 
Hall, iv. 38. 

Untrussing of the Humorous Port 
play of, by Dekker. iv. 319. 

Voice of the last TVumpet Mown by the 
Seventh Angel, by Crowley, iv. 11. 

Voinuskius, iii. 249. 

Volsunga Saga, Ed. fret (93-95). 

Voltaire, i xx,dxir. in. 195,461. iv.75. 

Volusenus, Florendus. in. 194. 

Voragine, Jacobus de. i. cxcui. 14. h. 
350, 417. 

Vosrius. L ccxxxvii 

Voyage Liturgique. by Sienr Le Bran, 
iii. 435. 

Voye ou le Songe d*Enfer, by Band de 
Houdane. ii 298. 

Vox Clamantis, by Gower. H. 906. m. 
254. 

Upton, Nicholas, iii. 9. 

Urania, a Romance, by Lady Mary 
Wroth, hr. 279. 

Ursula, Saint, Legend a£ i xii 

Ury, Romance of. ii 40. 

Use of Adagies, by W. Baldwyn. iv. 96. 

Uselt le Blonde, Romance of. i 198. 

Vyenne, History of. i 149. 


W. 

W. R. ie» Robert Whmot ir. 900, 
995, 999, 313. 

W. W. See William Warner. 

Wace, or Gasse, Maister. i 65, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 79. ii 173. 

Waco of Jersey, account of Mswiilingi 
i 66. 

Wade, Lanranea, a B ra idk ths Monk. 

ui 79. 
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Wads, his alary noticed in Sr Boris, 

and the Wilkina-Saga. i. 123. 

Wa da, Roma n c e o£ i. 123. 

Wadigton, W. de, account of the my- 
stery-plays in his own time, it 69. 
author of a French poem called Ma- 
nuel de Peche. i. 63. translated from 
a Latin poem called Ftaretus. i. 63. 
Wakefield, Robert ii. 430. iii 260,261, 
27a 

Waldenby, John of. iii. 9. 

Waley, Thomas, i. cctxxviii. John. i 
cclxvii 

Wallace, Sir William, Acts and Deads 
of, by Blind Harry, ii. 157 to 166. 

iii. 160. 

Wallden, John, ii 127. 

Waller, Ed. iii. 297, 302. iv. 27a 
Wallingford, Abbot of St Alban’s, i. 
cxlvu. 

Walo, versificator. i 5a 
Walpole, Horace, i 89, 115, 116. iii 
290. 

Walter, Prior of Saint Swkhin’s. i. cxiv. 
Walter or Gualter, Archdeacon of Ox- 
ford. i viii, clii 

Walter of Exeter, Author of the Ro- 
mance of Guy Earl of Warwick, i 91. 
Walter de Millemete. ii 311. 

Walter, William, Boocario’s Story of 
Guiscard and Sigismunda versified 
by. iii. 71. 

Walton, John. ii. 344. 

Walton, Bertram, Satyrical Poem on 
the Nuns by. iii. 1. 

Walton, Isaac, Compleat Angler by. 

iv. 265. 

Wanley. i. 167. ii 38. 

Warburton, bishop of Gloeester. ii 123, 
171. 

Wareham, archbishop, i. dix. 

Warner, William, iv. 103, 278, 302. 
Wanes of the Jewes, a Romance- ii. 
147. 

Warton defended against Mr. Ritaon. 
i. i against the objections of Mr. 
CampbdL ii 52. his opinions cor- 
rected as to die antiquity of some 
early English poems, i vii he follows 
Tanner, and is corrected by Mr. Ellis, 
ii 53. his account of the Latin co- 
medy of Babio erroneous, ii. 65. he 
is corrected by Mr. Ritaon. ii 69. 
Warwick, Guy Earl of, a Romance. 
See Guy. 

Wasaenback, Ernest Camimer. 
Waterford, Godfrey of. See Godfrey. 
Watkin's Ale, a Ballad, iv. 117, 


Watson, Edward, ti. 67, 128. 

Watson, John, Author of Speculum 
Christian! . n. 441. Mi. 28. 

Watson, Thomas, iv. 106, 140,225,200. 

Way to Thrift, iii 72. 

Wayer. iv. 25a 

WayHngs of the Prophet Hieremiah 
done into Engliah Verse by T. Dram, 
iv. 251. 

Wayafiete, William, bishop of Winches- 
ter. ii. 285. iii. 251. 

Webbe, John. in. 271. 

Webbe, William, iii 829. iv. 97, 115, 
200, 224, 22 5, 229, 240, 902. 

Weathers, Enterlude of all maner of. 
HI. 373. 

Weedes, by George Gascoigne, iv. 903. 

Weaver, R. Hi 205. 

Weever, John. hr. 103. WilHam. iv. 
109. 

Weaver’* Funeral Monuments. Hi 365. 

Weland, a celebrated sword -maith, men- 
tioned by King Alfred and the Edda. 
i liv. called Also Galan and Guielan- 
dus. i Uv. Ed. Pref. (90). 

Welspring of the Wittie Conceapts trans- 
lated out of the Italian by W. Phht 
iv. 133. 

Wentworth, Maistress Margery, poem 
on, by Skelton. iii 17a 12a 

Wentworth, Lady, poem on the Death 
oil iii. 331. 

Werburgh, Saint, Life a £ iii. 16. 

Weseham, Roger de. i. dxxH. 

Westfelia, John de. i clxxx. 

Wever, R. iv. 24. 

Wey, WilHam. iii. 251. 

Wharton, i 1 16. 

Wbetehamslede, John, Abbot of St* 
Alban’s, ii 356, 357, 363. 

Whetstone, George, hr. 102; 114, 229, 
314, 315. 

Whipping of Runawases, by Petowa. 
iv. 261. 

White Friars of Drogheda, poem on, 
by Michael Kildare. Hi 35. 

Whitgift, John. m. 27a iv. 319. 

Whiting, Richard, iii 269. or Why- 
ting, ui 35. 

Whitsun Playet, account of. Hi 15, 
16, 42, 44. 

Whittington, Sir Richard, ii 127. 

Whittington, Poet Laureate, ii 442, 
443. 

Whore of Bobykra, a ballad on the Fall 
of the. iv. 244. comedy of the. iv. 13, 

Why Poor Priests have no Benefices, 
by Wicliffe, ii 142, 
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Why come ye not to Court ? a Poem, 
by Skelton, iii. 171, 172. 

Whyte, Nicholas, iv. 235. 

Whyttingbam,' William, iii. 451, 452,456. 

Wiat See Wyat. 

Wiccliffe. iii. 9, 157, 158, 186, 254. iv. 
176. 

WickKffe. L 177. ii. 118, 123, 142, 
143, 178, 193. 

Widvilie, or Wydville, Earl of Riven, 
ii. 323, 449. 

Wil of Wit, by Nicholas Breton, iv. 227. 

Witfbrd, Sir James, Poem on the Death 
of. iii. 331, 353. 

Wilfrid, Saint, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Life of, by Fridegode. i. cmv. 

William the Bastard, History of. L lix. 

William Rufus, History of the Destruc- 
tion of the Monasteries by. i. he. 

William of Blois. i. diiL 

William of Bretagne. See Guillaume 
le Breton. 

William of Chester, i. cliv. 

William of Malmsbury. i. x, cxxiv, 
cxxxv, cliv, ccxviii, cdx. ii 235. 

William de Brooke, ii. 126. 

William de Rubruquis. i 104. 

William of Lorris. ii. 204, 205, 209, 
210, 217, 229. 

William of Wykeham. i 96. ii 73, 
90, 142. 

William, Prior of Kenilworth, i. 89. 

William the First, King, Precept in 
Saxon to the Sheriff of Somersetshire 
from. i. 3. 

William de Thignonvflle. ii 323. 

William of Wyrcester. iii. 27. 

William of Nassyngton. iii. 9, 10, 13. 

Williams, Richard, Dean of Lichfield, 
ii 142. 

Williams, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, time of Elizabeth, iii. 268. 

Williams, R. iv. 316. Henry, Poem on 
the Death of. iii. 331. Sir John. 331. 

Willibold. i exxi 

Willow Garland, a Song. iv. 112. 

Wilmot, Robert, hr. 200, 295, 299, 313. 

Wilson, Thomas, iii. 376. hr. 116, 123, 
156 to 168, 177. 

Wilson, Thomas, Preceptor to Charles 
and Henry Brandon, Dukes of Suf- 
folk. iii 213, 277. 

Wilson, Florence, or Florentinus Volu- 
senus. iii. 124. 

Wilson's EpiUphia. iv. 259. 

Winchcomb Abbey, History of, by Ke- 
derminster. iii. 271. 

Windsor Castle, iii 299. 


Winifred, Saint, Life and Miracles at 
i. 14. 

Winsore, Miles, an Actor, iv. 1 12. 

Winter Night's Vision, by Niccols. in.28. 

Wircker. ul 41. 

Wireker, Nigellus. ii. 253. 

Wisdome, Robert, iii. 453. 

Wit's Treasury, or Palladia Tarsia. vL 
168. 

Wit's Treasury, by Meres, iv. 38* 1 25, 
167, 224, 260. 

Wit's Commonwealth, iv. 1 15. 

Witte, H., his Diarium Biographicmn. 
i. cclviii. 

Woden or Odin, Account of. i xxv to 
xxx, xxxviii, xliv. 

Wolsey, Cardinal* ii. 443. iii. 157* 163, 
171* 201, 223, 252, 258,259^260. in. 
429, 438, 441. iv. 262. 

Wolstan, bishop of Worcester, i. 4. 
Saint. ]. 17. 

Wolstan, a Monk of Winchester. L 
cxxviii, cxxix. 

Wormius, Ola us. i. xxix, xxxv, xxxvi, 
liv, lviii. 

Wood, Anthony, iii. 54, 313, 330, 356, 
382, 450. iv. 108, 118, 136, 251. 

Woorkes of a Yong Witte, Ac. by N.R 
or Nicholas Breton, iv. 316. 

Worke of Sapience, by Caxton. iii. 9a 

Wotton. i. L 

Wressel Castle adorned with Poetical 
Inscriptions, iii. 164. 

Writing on the Rocks, account of the 
ancient custom of. L xxvi. 

Wroth, Lady Mary. iv. 272. Sir Tho- 
mas. iv. 2S0. 

Wurzburg, Conrad of, his German 
Ilias. i. ISO. 

Wyat, Sir Thomas, iii. 296 to 304, SIS, 
323, 33Q, 341, 354, 449. iv. 100, 103, 
241. 

Wykeham, William of. ii. 344. 

Wyvynge and Thryvynge of Tusshos, 
with two Lessons for Olde and Yonge, 
a Dialogue, iv. 129. 


X. 

Xenocrates. i. cxxxviii. 

Xenophon's Cyropedia translated into 
French by Vasquede Locerie, iL 421. 
Translated into Latin by Reuchfin. 
iii. 241. by John Phrea. iii. 248, 275. 
Xenophon, the Ephesian, Romance oC 
ii. 183. 

Ximenes, Cardinal. 
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Y. 

Yelverton, Christopher, iv. 96. 

Young, or Jong, Bartholomew, iv. 295. 
Youthe, Charitie and HumyKte. iv. 904. 
Yvan of LeschelL L ccxlviL 
Ywain and Gawain, Romance of. iii. 
394 to 418. 


Z. 

Zabulus. it 229. 

Zaid, Mahomet’s Secretary. L civ. 
Zamorensis, Rodericus. it 964. 


Zanitonella, or the Amours of Tonelius 
and Zania, a poem. iii. 181. 

Zeiner, Johannes, de Reutlingen, bis 
Moralizationes Biblien. tcdix. 

Zeno, t xxviii. 

Zeno, Apoetolo, an Italian dramatic 
writer and poet, it 251, 444. 

Zenus, Demetrius, it 184, 186. 

Zodiacus Vitae of Palingenius. iv. 230, 
278) 281, 294. 

Zodiacke of Life, translated by B. 
Googe. iv. 230, 278, 294. 

Zonares. i. civ. 

Zoroaster, it 325. 

Zorvas, an Egyptian Astronomer, poem 
on the death of, by Nicholas Grimo- 
ald. iit 347, 348, 349. 


ERRATA. 


VOL. I. 

Ed. Pref. (44). for faerie read feerie 

Page lixx. line 12. for Miluns read the younger Miluns. 

12. note \ for longe read lenge and&byde. 

— 16. line IS. for Ne thench not read Ne thench than nozt. 

— — 17. him to tok, dele to. 

— 19. for bysened read bylevede. 

— 21. for siche read lkhe. 

30. — 3. for low read love. 

— 4 . for ytolde as hi as read ytolde him as. 

56. — 6. fir wonke read worke. 

58. — 23. for pleid read yseid. 

59. — 1 8. fir plow read ylow. 

60. — 1 . for So read Tho. 

69. — 13. for you from read you shewe from. 

— — 19. fir for read fro. 

— — 33. fir since read tyme. 

70. — 14. for shaven in read of. 

■■ ■■ 72. — 6. for we fro read we wille fro. 

— - 138. note f . for Menessier read Messenier. 


VOL. II. 


Page 


80. note s . for man as mad read man is mad. 
82. line ll.Jfer fet a online read fet 6 ordin4. 
102. — 2a for visions read versions. 

1 15. — 18. for leef read lees. 

220. — IS. for Dur Fresne read Du Fresnoy. 
296. — 40. for and Muncher read Miinchen. 
376. — 17. for at his read all his. 

432. — 4. fir Elidus read Eliduc. 

441. — 19. for and a Latin read or a Latin. 
496. — 32. for definite read indefinite. 

— 37. for indefinite read definite. 


VOL. IV. 


2 I 
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Note on p. (44) of the Editor's Preface. 

Further examination wholly excludes the supposed connection of 
the word Fairy with the Persian Peri . Indeed as Faerie is obviously 
formed from Fie in the same manner as diablerie from diable, or eke- 
valerie from cheval, the origin of the monosyllable Fay or F 6e only 
is to be sought, without the formative termination 5 and the forms in 
which this word and its congeners exist in the Romance dialects 
seem to leave no doubt that the Latin Fatum is its real source. 

Latin. Italian. Spanish. French. 

Fatum. Fate. Hado, fate. 

Fata, the Fates. Fata, enchantress. Hadas, Hadadas, witches , Fee. 

enchanted nymphs. 

Fatare, to charm. Hodar, to divine. FSer, to enchant. 

Fatatum, destined. Fatato destined, Hadado, lucky. F6e. 

charmed. Hadador, sorcerer. 

Fatatura, charm. F6erie. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt has the following note oh the word Faerie , in the 
Wif of Bathes Tale : " Fierie , Fr. from fie, the French name for those 
fantastical beings which in the Gothick languages are called Alls or 
Elves. The corresponding names to fee in the other Romance 
dialects are fata, Ital., and hada, Span. $ so that it is probable that 
all three are derived from the Lat. fatum , which in the barbarous 
ages was corrupted into fatus and fata. See Menage, in v. Fit. 
DuCange, in v. Fadus ." 


FINIS. 



PRINT XI) XT RICHARD TAYLOR, 
SHOC-LANK, LONDON. 
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Shortly will be published, in one volume 8 vo, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF WARTON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY j containing a complete Glossary of all the obsolete Words 
occurring in Warton’s History ; an Essay upon Alliterative Metre j an 
Examination of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s Essay on the Language and Versifi- 
cation of Chaucer $ The Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf, with a 
literal English version ; the Aunter of Sir Gawaine, a Romance in 
Alliterative Metre from a MS. of the 1 4th century $ an early En- 
glish Mystery from a MS. of the 13th century ; Political Songs and 
Rimes in Norman French and English anterior to the -reign of 
Edward 111. &c. &c. &c. 


Just published by T. Tegg, 73, Cheapside, 

URE*S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY, 

Second Edition. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, on The Basis of Mr. Nicholson's, in which the - 
Principles of the Science are investigated anew, and its applications to the Phe- 
nomena of Nature, Medicine, Mineralogy, Agriculture, and Manufactures, 
detailed, by Andrcw Ure, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of the Andersonian Institution, 
Member of the Geological Society, Sec. See . With an Introductory Dissertation, 
containing instructions for converting the Alphabetical arrangement into a syste- 
matic Order of Study. One laige volume, 8vo. closely printed, with engravings, 
—Price One Guinea, in boards. 

%* No less than four sheets of letterpress are now added, as well as two new 
plates. Among the various new articles are the following : several newly-dis- 
covered* Adds, Chlorides of Carbon, Electro-Magnetism, Geology, Chloride of 
Lime, or Bleaching Powder, Quack Medirines, Salts, (General Table of) Soap. 
Many insertions are made in the artides in the former edition. 

Encomium* on the First Edition of this work. 

We have no hesitation in affirming that it contains greater power of original 
research than any other body of Chemical knowledge extent.— Philosophical 
Magazine. 

This work is, in our opinion, unrivalled. — Johnsons Med. Jour. 

We confidently recommend this Work to Medical Students, Manufacturers, 
Agriculturists, and Mineralogists, as the most useful work in Chemistry they can 
possess . — Eclectic Review. 

It is a work which displays considerable diligence, and equal knowledge of 
the subject on which it treats, and will prove a valuable addition to the Student's 
Library . — Bra ndes Journal of Science . 
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